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Art.  I.  —  1.  Lettres  ct  S.  A,  R.  le  Due  regnant  de  Saxe^ 
Cobourg  et  Gotha  sur  la  Tkeorie  des  Probabilith  appliquee 
aux  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques^  Par  M.  A.  QuETELET, 
Astron.  Koyal  de  la  Belgique,  &C  &c.  1  voL  in  8yo.  1846. 
Chez  M.  Hayez,  ^  Bruxelles. 

2.  Letters  addressed  to  H.  R.  H,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe^Co' 
hourg  and  Gotha  on  the  Theory  of  Probabilities  as  applied  to 
the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  By  M.  A.  Quetelet, 
Astronomer  Royal  of  Belgium,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Olinthus  Gregory  Downes,  of  the  CEconomic  Life 
Assurance  Society.     London:  1849. 

"JPxPERiENCE  has  been  declared,  with  equal  truth  and  poetry, 
to  adopt  occasionally  the  tone,  and  attain  to  something  like 
the  certainty,  of  Prophecy.   In  the  contemplating  mind  the  past 
and  the  future  are  linked  by  a  bond  as  indissoluble  as  that  which 
connects  them  in  their  actual  sequence.     Metaphysicians  may 
dispute  concerning  the  nature  of  causation  ;  and  it  will  always, 
no  doubt,  be  difficult  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  objective 
reality  of  that  relation :  but  the  reality,  as  an  internal  feeling, 
of  the  expectation  that  what  has  happened  under  given  circum- 
stances will  happen  again  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
,  is  Independent  of  metaphysical  dispute  and  above  it.     It  is  an 
*  axiom  drawn  from  the  inward  consciousness  of  our  nature  by 
involuntary  generalisation.     We  acknowledge  it  expressly  or 
impliedly  in  every  instant  of  life,     It  is  the  practical  ground  of 
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every  sane  transaction.  Instinctive  in  childhood  —  or  if  not  in- 
stinctive, the  direct  result  of  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most 
powerful  associations  —  it  becomes,  however,  entangled  with 
conditions  and  modifications,  as  reason  enlarges  her  sphere  of 
visions  and  we  learn  to  question  the  absolute  similarity  of  cir- 
cumstances in  any  two  assigned  cases.  But  though  puzzled  for 
B,  while,  and  baffled  as  by  a  verbal  quibble,  the  impression  itself 
is  not  destroyed  or  weakened.  We  begin  early  to  distinguish 
between  relevant  and  irrelevant  circumstances ;  to  attend  only 
to  the  former  and  to  disregard  the  latter.  Upon  this  ground 
Inductive  Science  takes  her  stand  and  erects  her  axioms ;  making 
it  her  business  to  ascertain,  in  each  case,  what  are  the  really 
relevant  circumstances  on  which  events  depend,  and  to  analyse 
the  complicated  web  of  phenomena  into  a  system  of  elementary 
and  superposed  uniformities,  to  which  we  assign  the  name  of 
inductive  theorems,  or  laws  of  nature. 

One  of  the  greatest  steps  which  have  yet  been  made  in  the 
philosophy  of  Logic — a  step  which  may  almost  be  termed  a 
discovery  when  we  consider  the  inveteracy  of  th^  habits  and 
prejudices  wliich  it  has  cast  to  the  winds — is  that  recently  taken 
by  Mr.  Mill  *,  in  showing  that  all  reasoning  (meaning  thereby 
the  investigation  of  truth  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  inter- 
pretation of  a  formula)  is  from  particulars  to  particulars,  and  in 
thence  assigning  to  general  propositions  their  true  character  and 
to  the  syllogism  its  true  office.  But  while  a  vast  accumulation 
of  rubbish,  which  obscured  the  basis  of  all  sound  philosophy,  has 
thus  been  swept  away,  a  condition  of  affairs  is  disclosed  which, 
at  first  sight,  seems  to  annul  our  prospect  of  attaining  to  any 
general  knowledge  whatever,  —  at  least  in  those  of  its  depart- 
ments in  which  analogies  are  not  at  once  perceived  to  be  iden- 
tities. No  one  has  ever  yet  contended  that  our  knowledge  of 
special  facts  is  intuitive.  The  questions,  therefore,  at  once 
arise,  1st.  What  sort  of  security  have  we  for  the  truth  of  any 
assertion  concerning  any  external  thing  or  fact  which  has  not 
been  made  a  matter  of  direct  observation  ?  and,  2dly.  What 
measure  have  we  of  the  degree  or  amount  of  that  security,  sup- 
posing we  possess  it  in  some  degree,  and  supposing  absolute  and 
mathematical  certainty  to  be  unattainable  ? 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  must  at 

*  System  of  Logic,  2d  ed.  chap.  3.  on  the  functions  and  logical  value 
of  the  Syllogism.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mill  may  be  considered  as  only  fol- 
lowing out  more  emphatioEilly  the  views  originally  taken  by  Berkeley 
on  this  subject,  but  which  seem  to  have  dropped  so  far  out  of  notice 
as  to  give  their  revival  all  the  force  of  novelty* 
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once  be  admitted  that  no  conclusion  from  inductive  reasoning, 
2.  e.  from  the  observed  to  the  unobserved,  can  enjoy  more  than 
a  provisional  security.  If  the  unbroken  experience. of  all  ob- 
servers, in  innumerable  instances,  be  really  no  ground  for  ex- 
tending the  conclusion  to  one  unobserved  instance  admittedly 
parallel,  then  and  in  that  case  inductive  argument  should  have 
no  influence  on  human  belief.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
large  and  uniform  experience  of  the  past  is  irresistibly  felt  to 
warrant  a  conclusion  as  to  the  future,  we  should  then  confi- 
dently adopt  that  conclusion,  though  with  a  distinct  perception 
and  admission  of  a  risk  of  error  more  or  less  infinitesimal,  which 
we  make  up  our  minds  to  disregard.  And  it  is  thus  that  we 
come  to  rest  in  practical,  as  distinct  from  mathematical,  cer- 
tainty, in  all  physical  inquiry,  and  in  all  the  transactions  of  life. 

It  is  to  express  the  perception,  and  enable  us  to  speak  con- 
sistently, and  at  the  same  time  definitely,  concerning  the  amount, 
of  this  risk,  that  the  term  Probability  has  been  invented — 
a  term  having  reference  to  our  ignorance  of  the  analysis  of 
events,  and  of  the  efficient  causes  which  really  necessitate  the 
successive  steps  by  which  they  arise;  and  that  not  generally, 
but  with  special  and  personal  reference  to  the  party  using  that 
term ;  so  that  the  same  physical  relation  —  the  same  historical 
statement  — r-  the  same  future  event  —  may  have  very  difibrent 
degrees  of  probability  in  the  eyes  of  parties  differently  informed 
of  the  circumstances,  the  causes  in  action,  the  reputation  for 
veracity  of  the  testifying  authors,  or.  their  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  facts  related. 

The  scale  of  probability,  as  viewed  in  its  greatest  latitude, 
obviously  extends  from  the  assured  impossibility  of  the  event 
contemplated  to  the  certainty  that  it  will  happen.  The  total 
interval  between  these  extremes,  either  of  which,  is  complete 
knowledge,  is  occupied  by  higher  or  lower  degrees  of  expect- 
ation or  belief,  determined  by  the  partial  knowledge  we  happen 
to  possess,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  unit  susceptible 
of  numerical  subdivision  into  fractional  parts  —  much  as  the 
interval  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  on  the  ther- 
mometric  scale  may  be  subdivided  into  aliquot  parts  or  degrees. 
Properly  speaking  there  is  no  natural  numerical  measure  of  a 
mental  impression,  any  more  than  of  a  corporeal  sensation; 
but  in  both  cases  we  are  sure  that  higher  degrees  in  the  nu- 
merical scale  may  well  represent  greater  intensities  of  the  im- 
pression, and  in  both  there  is  proof  that  equal  increments  of  a 
certain  element,  purely  ideal  in  the  one,  though  possibly  sub- 
stantial in  the  other,  —  answer  to  equal  numerical  differences 
on  the  scale ;  and  that  the  greater  or  less  abundance  pf  this 
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element,  in  some  way  or  other,  determines  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  impression  in  question. 

But  the  scale  of  probability  plainly  admits  of  a  much  more 
precise  graduation  than  that  which  would  merely  mark  a  general 
increment  or  decrease,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obviously  capable  of 
an  exact  bisection,  marked  by  a  definite  state  of  mind,  —  that^ 
namely,  where  the  mind  is  completely  balanced  between  the 
expectation  of  the  event  happening  and  not  happening ;  and  this 
state  is  therefore  indicated  by  assigning  ^  as  the  measure  of 
probability  in  its  case.  In  fact  the  non-happening  of  an  event 
is  in  itself  an  event ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  balanced  state  of  mind 
this  event  is  held  to  be  as  probable  as  the  other ;  so  that  the 
unit  of  certainty  must  be  taken  as  equally  divided  betweea 
them.     In  reference  to  this  state  of  neutrality,  then,  the  words 

*  probable '  and  ^  improbable '  present  a  meaning.     An  event  is 

*  probable '  when  its  probability  numerically  estimated  exceeds 
i,  —  *  improbable '  when  it  falls  short  of  that  fraction. 

The  certsunty  of  an  event  is  not  usually  spoken  of  in  commoii 
parlance  as  a  probability, — as  0  is  not  commonly  called  ^  a  num^ 

*  ier,'  nor  *  the  whole '  *  a  part^  Continuity  of  mathematical 
language,  however,  obliges  us  to  identify  a  probability  having  1 
for  its  measure  with  certainty.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  some 
psychological  cause,  some  involuntary  mental  action,  in  the  sort 
of  leap  which  most  men  make  from  a  high  probability  to  abso** 
lute  assurancey —  bearing  no  remote  analogy  to  the  sudden  con«r 
silience  or  springing  into  one  (with  an  immediate  sentiment  of 
tangible  reality)  of  the  two  images  seen  by  binocular  vision,  when 
gradually  brought  within  a  certain  proximity ;  or  as  some  emi- 
nent authorities  in  the  higher  logic  seem  to  have  become  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  the  necessary  truth  of  certain  phy- 
sical axioms,  which  others  continue  to  regard  only  as  inductive 
propositions  of  very  great  generality.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
minds  differ  materially  in  their  readiness  to  make  this  spring, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  probable  propositions  as  if  certain. 

Into  the  delicate  and  refined  system  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing, now  generally  known  as  the  *  Calculus  of  Probabilities,* 
the  metaphysical  idea  of  Causation  does  not  enter.  The  term 
Came  is  used  in  these  investigations  without  reference  to  any 
assumed  power  to  effect  a  given  result  by  inherent  activity. 
It  simply  expresses  the  occasion  for  a  more  or  less  frequent 
oocurrence  of  that  result,  and  may  consist  quite  as  well  in  the 
xemoval  of  an  impediment  as  in  any  direct  agency.  The  dis- 
tinction is  that  taken  by  metaphysicians  between  the  efficient 
and  formal  cause.  The  result,  itself  too,  is  regarded  not  as 
a  magnitude  or  phenomenon  susceptible  of  varieties  of  degree 
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according  to  the  intensity  of  causation^  but  merely  as  an  event 
which  mttst  either  happen  or  not  fiappen ;  and  which  will 
happen  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  facilities  so 
afforded  for  its  happening  under  the  action  of  its  proper  but 
unknown  physical  or  moral  causes,  be  they  what  they  may>  or 
the  impediments  interposed  to  defeat  them.  Moreover,  the 
sort  of  events  contemplated  in  establishing  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  calculus  are  such  as,  in  their  simplicity,  ab- 
solutely exclude  one  another  without  the  possibility  of  com- 
promise,  or  passing  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradation. 
Hence  the  frequency  in  its  reasonings,  of  illustration  by  the 
drawing  of  balls  of  different  colours,  or  otherwise  differently 
marked,  from  urns;  the  distinction  between  the  colours  or  marks 
in  such  cases  b^^ing  obviously  absolute,  and  mutually  exclusive* 
Such  events  are  commonly  said  by  writers  on  the  subject  to  be 
contrary  to  each  other.  We  should  prefer  the  word  complex 
mentary,  as  we  should  *  hypothesis '  or  *  occasion'  for  *  cause,'  — 
and  we  think  the  subject  would  acquire  an  accession  of  cleamesa 
by  this  change  in  its  nomenclature.  The  distinction  itself  is 
most  important,  and  requires  to  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  in  all 
applications  of  this  calculus,  the  chief  delicacies  in  which  depend 
on  duly  resolving  any  contemplated  event  into  a  determinate 
succession,  or  simultaneous  combination,  of  other  elementary 
events  mutually  exclusive  and  yet  presenting  equal  facilities  for 
their  occurrence. 

It  requires  also  to  be  dwelt  on  with  some  emphasis  in  another 
point  of  view,  as  establishing  a  chain  of  relation  between  the 
province  of  this  branch  of  science  and  that  of  Physics,  which 
concerns  itself  with  efficient  causes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Natural  Theology,  which  refers  phenomena  to  final  ones,  on  the 
oiher.  So  considered,  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  philosophical 
inquiry.  Chance,  indeed,  is  admitted  into  its  reasonings  as  the 
expression  of  our  ignorance  of  agents,  arrangements,  and  motives^ 
but  with  the  express  view  to  its  exclusion  from  their  results. 
We  speak  of  it  as  opposed  to  human  certainty,  not  as  opposed 
to  Providential  design.  *  And,  as  the  first  step  towards  narrow- 
ing its  domain,  we  endeavour  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its 
extent.  Among  all  the  applications  of  this  calculus  by  far  the 
most  important  are  those  which  come  directly  in  lud  of  physical, 
sccial,  and  moral  inquiry,  by  enabling  us  to  measure  either  the 
d(  gree  of  rational  relmnce  we  may  place  on  numerical  data  (the 
fundamental  elements  of  Physical  science),  or  the  decisiveness  with 
which  we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  the  existence  of  a  formal 

*  De  Morgan,  Encyc  MetropoL,  art.  Probabilities. 
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cause  or  determining'  condition^  from  the  records  of  a  succession 
of  phenomena.  Such  conditions  once  placed  in  evidence  and 
rendered  matter  of  practical  certainty,  we  hand  them  over  to 
leasoHers  of  another  kind,  to  discover  by  appropriate  inquiries 
or  experitnents  in  what  they  consist,  and  what  other  offices  they 
may  fulfil  in  the  great  arrangements  of  creation. 

It  is  matter  'df  famiBar  obsetvation  and  experience  that  a 
sinffle  occurrence  of  an  event,  accompanied  by  any  circum- 
stance then  for  the  first  time  noticed,  is  enough  to  raise  a 
considerable  amount  of  expectation  that  a  recuri'ence  of  the 
same  circumstance  will  issue  in  the  reproduction  of  the  same 
event.  The  one  becomes  indissolubly  associated  with  the  other, 
and  is  connoted  with  it ;  that  is  to  say,  set  down  in  memory 
as  one  of  its  distinctive  marks.  A  man  with  a  black  crape 
over  his  face  presented  a  pistol  at  me  yesterday,  alone  and  at 
nightfkll,  and  demanded  my  purse.  I  shall  never  see  a  craped 
face  in  future  (especially  if  alone  and  at  dusk)  without  expecting 
also  to  see  the  pistol  and  hear  the  unwelcome  demand.  The 
unusual  event  and  the  unusual  circumstance  become  associated 
in  imagination,  never  after  to  be  disunited;  and  even  when 
further  experience  may  have  shown  that  they  often  occur  dis- 
joined, the  occurreiice  of  what  has  been  once  set  down  as  a 
mark  or  sign  of  a  highly  painful  or  pleasurable  incident  con- 
tinues to  agitate  us  with  a  feeling  we  cannot  shake  off,  how-' 
ever  condemned  by  reason.  In  infancy  or  early  youth,  when 
all  phenomena  are  new  and  striking,  and  all  pains  and  pleasures 
vivid,  these  earliest  connotations  make  a  deep  and  indelible  im- 
pression, and  become  either  the  germs  of  knowledge  or  the  roots 
of  prejudice.  Now  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  what 
account  the  theory  of  Probabilities  gives  of  this  impression, 
apart  from  all  metaphysical  considerations.  What  is  the  nume- 
rical measure  of  the  expectation  (derived  from  a  simple  consider- 
ation of  equipossible  combinations)  that,  of  tWo  well  characterised 
events,  each  of  which  has  been  once,  and  once  only,  observed,' 
and  then  in  connexion  with  the  other,  the  next  appearance  of 
the  one  will  be  accompanied  with  that  of  the  other?  The  hap- 
pening of  one  event  (A)  (no  matter  which)  may  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  inserting  the  hand  into  an  urn  containing  no 
other  than  black  and  white  balls,  at  least  one  of  each,  but  with- 
out any  further  restriction  as  to  their  numbers,  absolute  or 
relative ;  while  the  coincident  happening  of  the  other  event  (B) 
may  be  assimilated  to  the  drawing  thence  a  ball  of  the  one  or 
the  other  colour,  the  opposite  colour  being  held  thenceforward  to 
denote  its  not  happening.  The  second  happening  of  the  event 
(A)  will  therefore  come  to  be  assimilated  to  a  second  insertion 
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of  the  hand  into  the  same  urn,  the  baU  first  drawn  not  being 
replaced* y  and  a  second  happening  of  (B)  will  be  expressed  by 
the  drawing  thence  of  a  ball  of  the  same  colour  as  the  first: 
its  not  happening  by  the  contrary  colour.  Under  these  cir* 
cumstances,  an  exact  analysis  of  all  the  possible  combinations 
assigns  f  for  the  probability  antecedent  to  the  first  drawing 
that  the  second  drawing  will  produce  the  same  colour  as  the 
first ;  or,  as  commonly  expressed,  there  are  two  chances  to 
one  in  favour  of  such  a  result.  It  is  never  without  its  in- 
struction to  trace  this  sort  of  parallel  between  mental  impres- 
sions and  abstract  numerical  relations.  As  in  the  theory  of 
sound,  we  are  led  to  perceive  that  the  uninstructed  ear,  in  a 
manner  unknown  to  us,  feels  out  the  exact  coincidence  of 
numerical  ratios,  and  the  sense  is  delighted  with  such  coin- 
cidence ;  so  here  we  find  that  a  sentiment  arises  in  the.  unin- 
structed mind  —  we  know  not  how,  yet  irresistibly-^- to  which 
exact  science  enables  us  to  ^  trace  a  parallel,  if  not  to  see  a 
reason,  in  the  numerical  preponderance  of  favourable  over  un- 
favourable cases,  in  an  indefinite  and  absolutely  unknown  mul- 
titude of  combinations. 

As  Probability  is  the  numerical  measure  of  our  expectation  that 
an  event  will  happen,  so  it  is  also  that  of  our  belief  that  one  has 
happened,  or  that  any  proposed  proposition  is  true.  Expectation 
is  merely  a  belief  in  the  future  f,  and  differs  in  no  way,  so  far 
as  the  measure  of  its  degree  is  concerned,  from  that  in  the  past. 
It  may  be  more  difficult  to  weigh  the  credibility  of  human 
testimony  than  to  reason  on  contingencies  in  passing  events ;  but 
the  difficulty  exists  only  in  making  the  estimation,  not  in  the 
mode  of  calculating  on  it  when  made.  Numerically  speaking, 
a  certain  percentage  of  every  man's  assertions  is  incorrect ;  and 
the  way  in  which  overwhelming  probabilities  may  arise  from  the 
accumulation  of  such  imperfect  statements  on  the  one  hand,  or 
in  which  all  reasonable  reli^ce  may  be  destroyed  by  successive 
hearsay  transmission  on  the  other,  is  not  among  the  least  in- 
teresting subjects  of  consideration  in  this  calculus. 


•  This  is  essentially  involved  in  the  conditions.  Though  we  may 
presume,  or  guess,  that  a  combination  which  has  once  happened  may 
happen  a  second  time,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  can.  There  may  be  an 
impossibility  in  the  very  nature  of  the  events  that  it  should.  If  we 
replace  the  ball  first  drawn,  we  leave  no  room  for  the  contingency 
that  the  supposed  dependent  event  may  be  unique  in  its  kind,  and 
having  once  liappened  can  never  happen  again. 

f  Brother  Jonathan  applies  the  word  *  expect '  indiscriminately  to 
past,  present,  and  future. 
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The  theory  of  Probabililies  has  been  characterised  by  Laplace, 
one  of  those  who  have  contributed  niost  largely  to  its  advance,— 
as  '  good  sense  reduced  to  a  system  of  calculation; '  and  such, 
no  doubt,  it  is.  But  it  must  be  especially  noticed  that  there  is 
hardly  any  subject  to  which  thought  can  be  applied^  which  calls 
for  so  continuous  an  application  of  that  excellent  quality,  or  in 
which  it  is  easier  to  mi^e  mistimes  from  simple  want  of  circum* 
Ispection.  And,  moreover,  that  its  reduction  to  calculation  is 
attended  with  diflBculties  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  such  as 
occur  in  no  other  application  of  mathematical  analysis  to  prac- 
tical subjects,  arisinsc  out  of  the  great  mainiitudes  of  the  numbers 
concern^  which  defeat  the  oAinary  FTroceeses  of  arithmetical 
and  logarithmic  calculation,  by  exhausting  the  patience  of  the 
computer,  and  require  special  methods  of  approximate  evalua* 
Hon  to  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  human  industry. 
These  methods  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, and  have  furnished  scope  for  veiy  extraordinary  displays 
of  mathematical  talent  and  invention.  That  very  large  numbers 
t^ill  inevitably  be  concerned  in  questions  where  numerous  and 
independent  contingencies  may  take  place,  and  in  any  order  or 
mode  of  combination,  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  considers 
the  astonishing  fecundity  of  such  combinations  numerically  esti- 
mated, when  the  combining  elements  are  many.  For  example, 
the  number  of  possible  '  hands '  at  whist  (regard  being  had  to 
ihe  trump)  is  1,270,027,119,200. 

The  calculus  of  Probabilities,  under  the  less  creditable  name 
of  the  doctrine  of  Chances,  originated  at  the  gaming  table ;  and 
was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  estimating  the  chances  of  success 
and  failure  in  throws  of  dice,  combinations  of  cards,  and  drawings 
of  lotteries.  It  has  since  effectually  obliterated  the  stain  on  its 
cradle,  as  there  is  no  monitor  more  severe,  no  lecture  which  can 
be  delivered  on  the  certain  ruin  which  attends  habitual  gam- 
bling more  emphatic  than  may  be  found  in  its  demonstrations. 
Questions  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  are  still  retained  in  treatises  on 
the  subject;  nor  indeed  can  they  be  conveniently  dispensed  with, 
since  they  furnish  the  simplest  and  readiest  illustrations  of  the 
combination  of  independent  events,  and  the  superposition  of 
contingencies  arising  out  of  them,  which  belong  essentially  to 
its  principles.  They,  however,  form  a  very  insignificant  part  of 
its  applications,  in  copparison  with  the  problems  which  its 
scope  at  present  takes  in,  and  which  its  modem  developements 
have  enabled  it  to  handle. 

Its  first  advances  towards  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  branch  of 
iMathdmatics  are  attributable  to  the  celebrated  Blaise  Pascal, 
and  his  no  les|3  celebrated  contemporary  and  correspondent 
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Fermat, — both  reasoners  of  extraordinary  acuteness,  and  who 
seem  to  have  been  speciallj  attracted  (like  many  of  their  fol* 
lowers)  by  the  close  reasoning  and  careful  analysis  its  problems 
demand  for  their  successful  issue.  Subsequent  to  these,  but 
still  among  its  earlier  contributors,  we  find  the  distinguished 
names  of  Huyghens  (to  whom  we  owe  the  first  treatise  on  the 
subject),  those  of  the  Grand  Pensionary  De  Witt,  Hudde,  and 
Halley  (with  whom  originated  its  application  to  the  probabilities 
of  life  and  the  construction  of  tables  of  mortality),  and  that  of 
James  Bemouilli,  who  may  be  considered  the  first  philosophical 
writer  on  the  subject.  To  him  we  owe  the  demonstration  of 
two  great  fundamental  theorems  or  laws  of  Probability,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  results  of  very  numerous  trials  of  any  proposed 
species  of  contingency:  viz.  1st,  that  in  any  vast  number  of 
trials  there  is  a  demonstrably  greater  probability  that  the  events 
will  happen  in  numbers  proportional  to  their  respective  chances 
in  a  single  trial,  than  in  any  other  specified  proportion ;  and, 
2dly,  That  a  number  of  trials  may  always  be  assigned  so  great, 
as  to  make  the  probability  of  the  events  happening  in  numbers 
falling  within  any  assigned  limits  of  deviation  from  that  propor- 
tion, however  narrow,  approach  to  certainty  as  nearly  as  we 
please.  The  first  of  these  propositions  has  the  air  of  a  truism, 
when  the  meaning  of  its  terms  is  not  nicely  weighed.  But  the 
second  is  obviously  of  paramount  importance ;  since  it  goes  to 
take  the  totality  of  results  obtained  in  any  sufficiently  extensive 
series  of  trials,  almost  out  of  the  domain  of  chance,  and  to  place 
in  evidence  the  influence  of  any  '  cause '  or  circumstantial  con- 
dition common  to  the  whole  series,  which  may  give  even  a  tri<* 
fling  preponderance  of  facility  to  any  one  of  the  classes  of  events 
contempkted  over  the  rest. 

Common  sense,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  would  tell  us  as  much 
as  this.  No  doubt  it  might  suggest  some  such  propositions  as 
likely  enough  to  be  true ;  and  the  usual  course  of  inductive  reason- 
ing up  to  causes  tacitly  assumes  their  truth.  But  when  we  come 
to  demand  what  number  of  trials  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bring  out  into  prominence  a  very  small  given  preponderance 
of  facility  ?  or  to  declare  within  what  limits  of  accuracy  such 
preponderance  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  represented  on 
the  upshot  or  final  average  of  a  given  number  of  trials?  — or, 
lastly,  what  is  the  probability  that  on  a  given  number  of  trials 
such  an  average  will  represent  the  preponderant  facility  in  ques- 
tion within  ^ven  limits  of  exactness  ? — all  of  them,  and  espe- 
dally  the  last,  evidently  practical  questions  of  much  interest ; 
we  find  ourselves  forced  to  appeal  from  the  unaided  judgment 
of  simple  good  sense,  to  strict  numerical  calculation,  —  taking 
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for  its  basis  not  a  mere  apergu^  but  a  rigorous  demonstration, 
of  the  truth  of  the  propositions  above  stated.  This  is  very 
Qiuch  the  case  with  all  the  more  important  conclu»ons  of  this 
theory ;  when  generally  enunciated,  they  are  almost  universally 
seen  to  be  pretty  plainly  conformable  to  ordinary  clear  judging 
apprehension  of  their  relations.  Even  the  apparently  paradoxical 
conclusions  by  which  we  are  occasionally  startled,  lose  that 
aspect  when  their  exact  wording  is  duly  attended  to,  and  all  the 
conditions  implied  in  it  clearly  apprehended.  It  is  their  ap-^ 
plicability  to  exact  computation,  and  the  means  they  afford 
thereby  to  precise  determinations  useful  in  practice,  wluch  give 
tiiem  all  their  value. 

Problems  of  the  class  abovementioned  were  first  success- 
fully treated  by  De  Moivre,  to  whom  also  we  owe  the  happy 
idea  of  applying  Stirling's  theorem  to  approximate  to  the  ratio 
of  the  high  numbers  which  enter  into  such  calculations,  without 
which  they  would  be  impracticable.  From  these  it  would  ap- 
pear but  a  small  step  to  pass  to  what  may  be  deemed  the  iiwerse 
calculus  of  Probabilities,  which  applies  the  knowledge  gained 
by  the  observation  of  past  events  to  the  prediction  of  future, 
by  concluding  from  the  succession  of  facts  observed  the  re- 
spective degrees  of.  probability  of  the  existence  of  each  out  of 
several  equipossible  determining  conditions,  and  thence  starting 
as  it  were  anew,  and  ascertaining  from  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  the  probability  of  an  event  or  events  similarly  deter* 
mined  in  future.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  another  member 
of  the  gifted  &mily  of  Bernouilli  to  make  this  step,  which  has 
in  some  respects  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject,  and 
given  to  it  that  degree  of  importance  it  possesses  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  subsequent  writers  have 
added  very  materially  to  the  intrinsic  philosophy  of  the  subject, 
though  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements they  have  made  in  its  methods  of  procedure,  whether 
in  point  of  elegance  or  power ;  the  extension  given  to  its  formulas; 
or  the  numerous  and  important  applications  made  of  its  prin^ 
dples,  especially  in  those  cases  (which  comprise  almost  all  the 
really  interesting  ones)  where  the  transition  has  to  be  made 
from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  from  the  limited  though  often 
large  number  of  possible  combinations  which  its  simple  and 
more  elementary  problems  offer,  to  the  literally  ir^nite  mul* 
titude  which  the  gradation  of  natural  causes  and  influences 
obliges  us  to  consider,  and  which  call  for  the  perpetual  employ- 
ment of  the  most  refined  theori^,  and  the  most  delicate  and 
abstruse  applications  of  the  integral  calculus.      lit  alji  thes^ 
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respects  the  great  work  of  Laplace  (*  Throne  Analytique  dee 
'  Probability  '^  stands  deservedly  preeminent ;  occupying  in  this 
department  ot  science  the  same  rank  and  position  which  the 
^  M^nique  Analytique '  of  his  illustrious  rival  Lagrange  holds 
in  that  of  force  and  motion,  jQid  marking  (we  had  almost  said) 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  mathematical  skill  and  power.  So  com* 
pletely  has  this  sublime  work  been  held  to  embody  the  subject 
in  its  utmost  extent,  and  to  satisfy  every  want  of  the  theorist^ 
that  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of*  a  century  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  its  appearance  (1812)  before  any  further  original  contributioii 
of  moment  was  made  to  the  theory.  The  vduable  memoir  of 
Poisson,  published  in  1837,  on*  the  probability  of  judicial  deci- 
rions*  (which  contains  a  resume  of  the  whole  theory  of  Pro-j 
babilities),  though  admirable  for  its  clear  exposition  of  principles 
and  elegant  analysis,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  carried  the 
general  subject  much  beyond  the  point  where  Laplace  left  it. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  work  like  this  of  Laplace, 
followed  at  a  short  interval  by  an  admirable  expose  of  its  con- 
tents by  himself  ('  Essai  Philosophique  sur  les  Prob/),  could  not 
fail  to  make  a  lively  impression  and  to  excite  genersd  attention. 
Laplace  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  talent  of  stating  the 
most  profound  results  of  his  own  geometry  in  a  style  at  once 
philosophical,  luminous,  and  pleasing.  Few  works  have  been 
more  extensively  read  or  more  generally  appreciated  than  this 
Essay  and  that  on  the  *  Syst^me  du  Monde'  by  the  same 
author.  There  is  in  both  a  breadth  and  simple  dignity  cor- 
responding to  the  greatness  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  a  loftiness 
of  style,  the  direct  result  of  generality-  of  conception,  and  which 
is  felt  as  adding  to  rather  than  detracting  from  clearness  of 
statement,  and  a  masterly  treatment  which  fascinates  the  atten- 
tion of  every  reader.  Nowhere  can  be  found  so  great  a  body  of 
important  discoveries,  so  consecutively  enchained,  and  so  dis^ 
tinctly  and  impressively  announced.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  "say,  that  were  all  the  literature  of  Europe,  these  two 
Essays  excepted,  to  perish,  they  would  suffice  to  convey  to  the 
latest  posterity  an  impression  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  the 
age  which  could  produce  them,  surpassing  that  afforded  by  all 
the  monuments  antiquity  has  left  us. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  *  Essai  Philosophique,'  few 
except  professed  mathematicians  or  persons  conversant  with 
insurances  and  similar  commercial  risks^  possessed  any  know-^ 

*  Recherches  sur  la  Probability  des  Jugemens  eti  Matiere  Crimi- 
nelle  et  en  Matiere  Civile ;  pr6ced6es  des  Bugles  G^n^rales  du  Calcul 
des  Probabilit^s.     Paris,  1837.  .  i 
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ledge  of  the  principles  of  this  calculus^  or  troubled  tliemselves 
about  its  conclusions^ — regarding  them  as  merely  curious,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  harmless  speculations.  Thenceforward, 
however,  apathy  was  speedily  exchanged  for  a  lively  and  in- 
creasing desire  to  know  something  of  a  system  of  reasoning 
which  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  afford  a  handle  for  some 
kind  of  exact  inquiry  into  matters  no  one  had  ever  expected  to 
see  reduced  to  calculation  and  bearing  on  the  most  important 
concerns  of  life.  Men  began  to  hear  with  surprise,  not  un- 
mingled  with  some  vague  hope  of  ultimate  benefit,  that  not 
only  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  but  the  decisions  of  tribunals, 
the  results  of  popular  elections,  the  influence  of  punishments  in 
checking  crime  —  the  comparative  value  of  medical  remedies, 
and  different  modes  of  treatment  of  diseases — ^the  probable  limits 
of  error  in  numerical  results  in  every  department  of  physical 
inquiry  —  the  detection  of  causes  physical,  social,  and  moral,  — 
nay,  even  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  the  validity  of  logical 
argument — might  come  to  be  surveyed  with  that  lynx-eyed 
scrutiny  of  a  dispassionate  analysis,  which,  if  not  at  once  leading 
to  the  discovery  of  positive  truth,  would  at  least  secure  the 
detection  and  proscription  of  many  mischievous  and  besetting 
fallacies.  Hence  a  demand  for  elementary  treatises  and  popular 
exposition  of  principles,  which  has  been  liberally  answered. 

Among  the  valuable  works  of  this  kind  in  the  French  and 
English  languages  which  have  appeared  since  the  epoch  in 
question,  we  may  notice  more  especially  Lacroix's  *  Trait6 
*Elementaire  du  Calcul  des  Probabilit^s ;  Paris,  1822,'  and  the 
several  encyclopaedic  essays  and  articles  on  the  subject  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Drinkwater  (Bethune),  in  the 
Library  of  Useful  Kowledge,  by  Mr.  Galloway  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  (since  published  separately  in  a  small  and 
compendious  form — a  work  of  great  merit  and  utility),  and 
by  Mr.  De  Morgan,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.  To 
the  last-mentioned  treatise,  as  well  as  to  two  admirable  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  the  recent  elaborate  work  by  the  same  author 
on  the  Formal  Logic,  we  may  refer  as  containing,  par  excellence, 
the  clearest  views  of  the  metaphysique  of  the  subject,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  mind  as  to  belief 
or  disbelief,  and  the  degree  of  assurance  afforded  by  the  con- 
clusions of  the  calculus  in  cases  where  the  data  themselves  are 
vague  and  uncertain,  which  can  any  where  be  found.  All  or 
any  of  these  works  will  afford  the  English  student  a  perfect 
insight  into  the  mathematical  treatment  and  reasonings  of  the 
subject,  and  consequently  serve  as  an  abundant  preparation  for 
the  study  and  mastery  of  Laplace's  great  work ; — but  we  would 
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caution  all  who  desire  to  enter  upon  the  more  general  and  in- 
tricate parts  of  the  theory^  never  for  an  instant  to  lose  sight  of 
special  examples  and  numerical  particulars,  since  nothing  can 
exceed  the  bewilderment  of  ideas  experienced  bj  the  tyro  m  this 
department  of  mathematics,  who  trusts  himself  tmVA  both  feet  off 
the  ground  to  the  whirl  of  symbols  and  notations  in  which  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  ride  these  storms  know  how  to  guide 
their  course,  and  even  seem  to  feel  a  wild  and  fierce  delight  in 
the  turmoil. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  large  portion  of  those  who  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  results  at  which  thinking  men  have 
arrived  in  this  as  in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge,  to 
whom  a  book  full  of  mere  algebraic  formulas  and  calculations 
must  remain  for  ever  sealed.  These  are  not  necessarily  or 
generally  persons  of  despicable  acquirements  or  intellect ;  nor 
is  this  their  curiosity  to  be  slighted  as  devoid  of  a  reasonable 
object  or  motive.  They  desire  to  understand  with  a  view  to 
apply.  Mathematicians,  in  common  with  men  of  high  science 
in  aU  departments,  have  long  since  begun  to  perceive  that  they 
have  to  address  a  mixed  audience  of  a  highly  important  and 
respectable  character  —  an  audience  by  no  means  disposed  to 
treat  them  with  derision  or  distrust,  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
regard  them  as  their  fitting  instructors  in  matters  within  the 
scope  of  their  legitimate  pretensions,  if  only  they  will  conde- 
scend to  make  themselves  intelligible.  Learned  jargon  such  an 
audience  will  not  endure.  Charlatanerie  of  every  description 
it  can  detect  and  chastise.  Common-sense  statement  driven  home 
by  pointed  illustration,  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to  inform,  are 
what  it  eagerly  desires,  and  in  such  a  spirit  is  assuredly  entitled 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  those  able  to  afford  it. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  conceived  on  these  principles, 
and  on  this  view  of  the  duty  devolving  on  those  who  have 
advanced  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  knowledge,  to  pause 
occasionally  in  their  onward  career,  and  inform  the  world,  in 
plain  terms  and  without  exagojeration,  whither  they  have  got, 
and  what  they,  see  beyond,  which  may  make  it  worth  while 
either  for  themselves  to  continue  in  the  track,  or  for  others  to 
follow  in  it ;  as  well  as  to  render  easy  and  intelligible  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern  the  practical  application  of  the  informa- 
tion acquired.  Its  author  is  a  teacher  well  worth  listening  to» 
and  may  claim  attention  on  the  excellent  ground  that  he  has 
himself  approached  his  subject  in  a  practic^  manner,  through 
a  long  and  severe  apprenticeship  to  the  actual  collection  of 
data  in  a  great  variety  of  departments,  and  to  the  deduction 
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from   them  of   definite    results    of  unmistakeable   value   and 
import,  by  the  rules  and  principles  he  professes  to  teach. 

M.  Quetelet  has  been  long  and  advantageously  known  as  an 
ardent  and  successful  cultivator  of  science.  No  one  has  exerted 
himself  to  better  effect  in  the  collection  and  scientific  combination 
of  physical  data  in  those  departments  which  depend  for  their  pro- 
gress on  the  accumulation  of  such  data  in  vast  and  voluminous 
masses,  spreading  over  many  succeeding  years,  and  gathered 
from  extensive  geographical  districts,  —  such  as  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism, Meteorology,  the  influence  of  climates  on  the  periodical 
phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  statistics  in  all 
the  branches  of  that  multifarious  science,  political,  moral,  and 
social.  Peculiar  facilities  (pv  rather  opportunities  which  he 
has  improved  into  facilities)  have  been  afforded  him  for  such 
researches  by  his  position  in  his  own  country,  where  he  has 
filled  the  leading  and  responsible  office  (there  at  least,  as  in 
France,  so  considered)  of  perpetual  l^ecretary  to  the  Belgian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  as  well  as  that  of  Director  of  the  Boyal 
Observatory  of  Brussels,  an  institution  which  owes  its  establish- 
ment mainly  to  his  solicitations,  and  its  remarkable  efficiency  as 
a  *  physical  observatory '  entirely  to  his  activity  and  perseverance. 
Placed  as  a  member  of  the  Central  Statistical  Commission  in 
direct  communication  with  his  government,  whose  confidence  he 
deservedly  possesses,  he  has  been  enabled  to  si^gest  and  carry 
out  a  variety  of  useful  and  important  improvements,  both  in  the 
forms  and  objects  of  statistical  registry.  The  center  of  an 
immense  correspondence,  he  has  moreover  succeeded  in  inspir- 
ing numerous  and  able  coadjutors,  not  only  in  Belgium  but  in 
other  countries,  with  a  similar  zeal,  and  impress  them  with  his 
views  and  secure  their  aid  in  carrying  out  a  system  of  definite 
and  simultaneous  observation.  No  one  threw  himself  with  more 
entire  devotion  into  the  system  of  combined  magnetic  and  me- 
teorological observation  set  on  foot  by  the  British  and  other 
governments,  and  which  has  been  productive  of,  and  continues  to 
produce,  such  useful  and  valuable  results  to  science.  And  it  will 
not  ceade  to  be  remembered  that  while  in  one  special  branch  of 
combined  inquiry  (that  directed  to  tracing  the  progress  of 
atmospheric  waves  across  Europe  and  the  Atlantic),  France 
stood  aloof  and  furnished  not  one  solitary  instance  of  co-opera- 
tive observation  (thus  interposing  herself  as  a  desert  might 
have  done  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent), 
Belgium,  influenced  by  M.  Quetelet's  example  and  appeals, 
supplied  corresponding  and  very  valuable  observations  from  five 
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istations.*  By  many  who  may  be  little  able  to  estimate  suck 
claims  on  our  attention^  our  author  will  yet  be  regarded  with 
interest  as  the  preceptor  of  a  prince  whose  conduct  and  virtues 
have  endeared  him  to  every  Englishman. 

In  considering  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task, 
we  beg  to  protest  in  limine  against  the  form  of  letters  to  an 
illustrious  personage  in  which  it  appears^  and  of  which  (though 
as  he  Informs  us,  so  originally  written)  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  subsequent  alteration  would  have  divested  it.  Although 
nothing  which  can  be  considered  adulatory  occurs  in  any  of 
them,  yet  every  reader  must  feel  that  a  certain  portion  of  each 
letter  is  out  of  place  as  regards  his  own  information,  and,  so 
far,  an  interruption  to  the  consecutiveness  of  his  thoughts. 
It  is  a  certain  quantity  of  non-luminous  matter,  interposed 
between  the  author  and  his  meaning,  which  Serves  no  good 
purpose,  since  it  neither  pleases  nor  relieves.  The  objection  is 
general  against  all  such  artifices  of  communication  as  letters  — 
dialogues  —  catechisms,  &c.,  if  the  subject  be  a  scientific  one 
and  the  object  of  the  work  didactic.  They  are  like  pebbles  in 
the  bed  of  a  stream,  which  may  make  it  sparkle  and  please  the 
eye  and  ear  when  the  thought  is  but  loosely  engaged.  But  the 
welling  waters  of  scientific  lore  should  be  clear,  glassy,  and 
imrippled,  offering  their  inmost  depths  to  a  quiet  and  contem- 
plative gaze,  and  neither  distracting  by  murmurs  nor  dazzling 
by  irregular  reflections. 

A  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  work,  the  first  and  least 
extensive  only  of  four  divisions  into  which  it  is  broken,  and  an 
appendix  in  the  form  of  notes  containing  tables  and  formulae, 
are  devoted  to  the  theory  of  Probabilities  in  the  abstract,  and 
to  the  illustration  of  its  fundamental  axioms  and  propositions ;  all 
which  have  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  well  laid  down  and  elu- 
cidated in  the  various  treatises  we  already  possess,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  place  them  in  any  very  new  and  mote  than 
usually  striking  light.  The  distinction  between  mathematical 
and  moral  expectation  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  can 
hardly  be  put  more  pointedly  than  it  was  originally  dt)ne  by 
Buffon,  who  first  called  attention  to  it. 

*  If  two  men  were  to  determine  to  play  for  their  whole  property ' 
[supposed  equal,  and  with  equal  risks],  *  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  agreement  ?     The  one  would  only  double  his  fortune,  And  the 

*  Subsequently  increased  to  70  stations  over  all  parts  of  Europe, 
held  in  correspondence  with  Brussels.  (Rapport  addresse  au  Ministre 
de  rinterieur  sur  Fdtat  et  les  travaux  de  TObs.  R.  de  Bruxelles, 
1845.) 
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^ther  would  reduce  his  to  nought.  What  proportion  is  there  betweea 
the  loss  and  the  gain?  The  same  that  there  is  between  all  and 
nothing :  the  gain  of  the  one  is  but  a  moderate  sum ;  the  loss  of  the 
other  is  numericallj  infinite,  and  morally  so  great  that  the  labour  of 
his  whole  life  may  not  suffice  to  restore  his  property.' 

It  was  on  such  considerations  that  Daniel  Bernouilli  was  led 
to  propose^  as  a  rule  for  estimating  the  value  of  a  very  small 
pecuniary  or  other  material  advantage,  its  relative  value  as 
compared  with  the  total  fortune  of  the  party  benefited,  and  for 
the  moral  as  distinguished  from  the  mathematical  expectation  of 
such  advantage,  that  relative  value  multiplied  by  the  probability 
of  its  accruing.  On  this  or  some  equivalent  mode  of  estima- 
tion is  founded  the  principle  of  the  subdivision  of  risks,  which, 
rightly  understood,  so  as  to  preserve  their  absolute  indepen- 
dence while  multiplying  their  number,  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
commercial  security.  It  is  by  such  subdivision  carried  to  an 
extreme  point,  that  insurance  and  annuity  offices  thrive,  and 
that  benefit  societies  might  do  so,  were  it  not  for  the  single 
great  risk  which  the  dishonesty  of  entrusted  agents  throws  in 
their  way  as  a  fearful  stumbling-block. 

In  the  case  of  savings'  banks,  this  is,  in  fact,  the  only  risk ; 
and,  as  experience  has  too  recently  and  abundantly  shown,  a 
most  imminent  and  fatal  one.     To  annihilate  this  risk  by  a 
perpetual  and  aearching  superintendence,  carried  even  to  the 
utmost  stretch   of  suspicious   vigilance,  obnoxious  as  it  may 
appear,  is  the  paramount  'duty  of  all  who  connect  themselves 
with  them  as  managers  or  trustees.     Of  the  general  benefit  of 
such  institutions,  which,  by  guaranteeing  the  security  of  the  pro- 
duce of  successful  exertions,  tend  to  cherish  habits  of  industry^ 
prudence,  and  frugality,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt.     It  is  in 
this  point  of  view  that  a  certain  considerable  amount  of  national 
indebtedness,  so   far  from   meriting  denunciation  as  an   evil^ 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  element  aiid.^|igine 
of  civilisation.     In  its  practical  working  it  resolves  itself  inlo^ . 
the  establishment  of  a  savings'  bank  on  a  vast  scale,  adminis-r 
tered  with  what  may  be  considered  a  perfect  exemption  from 
the  consequences  of  dishonesty  in  its  officials,  and  subject  only 
to  the  inconvenience  (no  doubt  a  considerable  one)  of  its  de- 
posits being  withdrawable  only  at  a  market  value, — but  that 
market  the  fairest,  readiest,  and  openest  which  can  anywhere  ^ 
exist.    Yet  it  is  too  commonly  forgotten  by  those  who  deprecate  . 
taxation,  while  insisting  on  the  objects  for  which  taxation  i§ , 
instituted,  and  which  alone  it  can  secure,  that  the  interest  on ; 
savings'  bank  deposits  is  derivable  only  from  that  source,  and 
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that  every  depositor  Is  as  truly  (and  in  some  respects  even 
more  emphatically)  a  tax-holder —  as  the  proprietor  of  consols. 

To  render  the  consequences  of  our  actions  certain  and  cal- 
culable as  far  as  the  conditions  of  humanity  will  allow,  and 
narrow  the  domain  of  chance,  as  well  in  practice  as  in  know- 
ledge, is  so  thoroughly  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  law 
and  order  as  to  make  it  a  primary  object  in  every  attempt  at 
the  improvement  of  social  arrangements.  Extensive  and  unex- 
pected fluctuation  of  every  description,  as  it  is  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  divided  and  independent  risks,  so  it  also,  by  con- 
sequence, stands  opposed  to  the  most  immediate  objects  of  social 
institutions,  and  forms  the  element  in  which  the  violent  and 
rapacious  find  their  opportunities.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  contrary  to  sound  legislative  principle  than  to  throw 
direct  obstacles  in  the  way  of  provident  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  individuals  (as,  for  instance,  by  the  exorbitant  taxation  of 
insurances),  or  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  general  and  reckless 
speculation,  by  riding  unreservedly  over  established  laws  of 
property,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  afibrding  a  clear  area  for 
the  developement  of  such  a  spirit  on  a  scale  of  vast  and  simul- 
taneous action.  The  sobering  influence  of  an  upper  legislative 
assembly,  refusing  its  sanction  to  the  measures  demanded,  or 
spreading  them  over  time,  can  alone  repress  or  moderate  these 
epidemic  outbreaks  of  human  cupidity :  and  its  mission  is  aban- 
doned, and  its  functions  pro  tanto  abdicated,  if  it  retreat  from 
the  performance  of  this  duty. 

The  %st  and  most  important  application  of  the  calculus  of 
Probabilities  (since  it  applies  to  all  departments  of  science,  and 
affords  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  precision  attained  in  all 
numerical  determinations)  is  that  which  relates  to  means  and 
limits,  and  which  forms  the  second  division  of  M.  Quetelet's  work. 
A  general  idea  of  the  sort  of  questions  contemplated  in  this 
department  of  the  theory,  and  the  kind  of  relations  they  involve, 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  following  simple  case.  Suppose  a 
man  to  throw  stones  at  random,  and  without  any  aim :  from 
the  marks  left  by  any  given  number  of  them,  however  great, 
on  a  wall,  we  could  obtain  no  impression,  or  a  fallacious  one,  of 
his  intention.  All  that  we  could  conclude  from  their  evidence 
would  be,  that,  if  he  aimed  at  anything,  it  was  not  a  point  in 
the  surface  of  the  wall,  and  that  only  stray  missiles  had  struck 
it.  But,  suppose  he  had  been  practising  with  a  rifle  at  a  wafer 
on  the  wall;  which,  being  subsequently  removed,  we  were 
required  to  indicate  at  once  the  situation  it  had  occupied,  and 
his  skill  as  a  marksman.  It  is  obvious  enough  that,  from  the 
evidence  of  a  great  number  of  shot-marks,  both  might  be  deter- 
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mined,  at  least  with  a  certain  degree  of  approximation,  and  with 
a  probability  of  error  less  in  proportion  to  their  number.  The 
theory  of  JProbabilities  affords  a  ready  and  precise  rule,  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  this,  but  to  far  more  intricate  cases :  it  is 
this :  that  the  most  probable  determination  of  one  or  more  in- 
variable elements  from  observation  is  that  in  which  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  individual  erroi's  or  aberrations  from  exactness 
which  the  observations  imply,  shall  be  the  least  possible.  In? 
the  case  before  us  the  *  errors '  are  the  distances  of  the  shot-' 
marks  from  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  wafer  was  fixed ; 
to  ascertain  which  we  have,  therefore,  to  resolve  the  geometrical 
problem  (a  very  elementary  one) — *to  find  a  point  such  that 
*  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  its  distances  from  a  certain  number 
*of  given  points  shall  be  a  minimum,' — a  problem  which  is,  in 
effect,  identical  with  that  of  finding  their  center  of  gravity.  As 
to  the  skill  of  the  marksman,  it  may  be  estimated  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways: — 1st,  by  ascertaining  what  is  the  probability 
that  he  will  place  a  single  shot  within  a  given  distance :  this 
may  be  done  by  counting  the  number  of  marks  witliin  that 
distance  of  the  point  ascertained  as  above,  and  dividing  it  by 
the  total  number:  or,  2ndly,  by  ascertaining  within  what  dis- 
tance of  the  mark  he  would  probably  («.  e,  more  probably  than 
the  contrary,  or  with  a  probability  exceeding  one  half)  place  it: 
this  may  be  done  by  describing  circles  about  the  wafer's  place 
(found  as  above)  for  a  center,  and  measuring  the  radius  of  that 
which  just  includes  half  the  total  number  of  marks.  For  it  is 
obvious  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  goes,  and^judging 
only  from  the  numbers  of  instances  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
there  is  just  as  great  a  presumption  that  he  will  shoot  within 
as  without  that  circle ;  and,  if  it  be  ever  so  little  enlarged,  the 
scale  will  turn  in  his  favour. 

Suppose  the  rifle  replaced  by  a  telescope  duly  mounted ;  the 
wafer  by  a  star  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  heavens,  always 
observed  for  a  succession  of  days  at  the  same  sidereal  time ; 
the  marks  on  the  wall  by  the  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
read  off  on  divided  circles ;  and  the  marksman  by  an  observer ; 
and  we  have  the  case  of  all  direct  astronomical  observation 
where  the  place  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined. Or  we  may  substitute  for  the  wall  the  floor  of  a  lofty 
building  or  deep  mine,  and  for  the  marksman  an  experimenter 
dropping,  with  all  possible  care,  smooth  and  perfectly  spherical 
leaden  balls  from  a  fixed  point  at  the  summit  of  the  building 
or  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  with  intent  to  detennine,  by  the 
means  of  a  great  number  of  trials,  the  true  point  of  incidence 
of  a  falling  body, — a  physical  experiment  of  great  interest.    We 
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might,  if  we  pleased,  instance  more  complicated  cases,  in  which 
the  elements  to  be  determined  are  numerous  and  not  directly 
given  by  observation,  but  with  such  we  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  rule  above  stated,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  the  ^  Principle  of  Least  Squares,'  furnishes, 
in  all  cases,  a  system  of  geometrical  relations  characteristic  of 
the  most  probable  values  of  the  magnitudes  sought,  and  which, 
duly  handled,  suffice  for  their  numerical  determination. 

This  important  principle  was  first  promulgated,  rather  as  a 
convenient  and  impartial  mode  of  procedure  than  as  a  demon- 
strable theorem,  by  Legendre.  Its  demonstration  was  first' 
attempted  by  Gauss,  —  but  his  proof  is  in  fact  no  proof  at  all, 
since  it  takes  for  granted  that  in  the  case  of  a  single  element, 
variously  determined  by  any  finite  number  of  observations  however 
small,  the  arithmetical  mean  is  the  most  probable  value, — a 
thing  to  be  demonstrated,  not  assumed,  not  to  mention  other 
objections.  Laplace  has  given  a  rigorous  demonstration,  resting 
OQ  the  comparison  of  equipossibie  combinations,  infinite  in 
number.  His  analysis  is,  however,  exceedingly  complicated; 
and,  although  presented  more  neatly  by  Poisson,  and  in  this 
work,  by  M.  Quetelet  stripped  of  all  superfluous  difficulties, 
and  reduced  to  the  most  simple  and  elementary  form  we  have 
yet  seen,  yet  must  of  necessity  be  incomprehensible  to  all 
whose  knowledge  of  the  higher  analysis  has  not  perfectly  fam^ 
liarised  them  with  those  delicate  considerations  involved  in 
the  transition  from  finite  differences  to  ordinary  differentials. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  our  non-mathematical  readers  will  pardon 
us  if  we  devote  a  single  page  to  what  appears  to  us  a  simple, 
general,  and  perfectly  elementary  proof  of  the  principle  in 
question,  requiring  no  further  acquaintance  with  the  transcen- 
dental analysis  than  suffices  for  understanding  the  nature  of 
logarithms. 

We  set  out  from  three  postulates.  1st,  that  the  probability 
of  a  compound  event,  or  of  the  concurrence  of  two  or  more 
independent  simple  eventjs,  is  the  product  of  the  probabilities  of 
its  constituents  considered  singly ;  2dly,  that  there  exists  a  relar 
tion  or  numerical  law  of  connexion  (at  present  unknown)  between 
the  amount  of  error  committed  in  any  numerical  determination 
and  the  probability  of  committing  it,  such  that  the  greater  the 
error  the  less  its  probability,  according  to  some  regular  law  of 
progression,  which  must  necessarily  be  general  and  apply  alike  to 
all  casesy  since  the  causes  of  error  are  supposed  alike  unknown  in 
all;  and  it  is  on  this  ignorance,  and  not  upon  any  peculiarity  in 
cases,  that  the  idea  of  probability  in  the  abstract  is  founded; 
3dly,  that  errors  are  equally  probable  if  equal  in  numerical 
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amount,  whether  in  excess,  or  In  defect  of,  or  in  any  way  be- 
side the  truth.  This  latter  postulate  necessitates  our  assuming 
the  function  of  probability  to  be  what  is  called  in  mathematical 
language  an  even  function^  or  a  function  of  the  square  of  the 
error,  so  as  to  be  alike  for  positive  and  negative  values ;  and  the 
postulate  itself  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  our  state 
of  complete  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  error,  and  their  mode  of 
action.  To  determine  the  form  of  this  function,  we  will  con- 
sider a  case  in  which  the  relations  of  space  are  concerned.  Sup- 
pose a  ball  dropped  from  a  given  height,  with  the  intention 
that  it  shall  fall  on  a  given  mark.  Fall  as  it  may,  its  deviation 
from  the  mark  is  error^  and  the  probability  of  that  error  is  the 
unknown  function  of  its  square,  i,  e,  of  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  its  deviations  in  any  two  rectangular  directions.  Now,  the 
probability  of  any  deviation  depending  solely  on  its  magnitude, 
and  not  on  its  direction,  it  follows  that  the  probability  of  each 
of  these  rectangular  deviations  must  be  the  same  function  of  its 
square.  And  since  the  observed  oblique  deviation  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  two  rectangular  ones,  supposed  concurrent,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  compound  event  of  which  they  are  the  simple  con- 
stituents, therefore  its  probability  will  be  the  product  of  their 
separate  probabilities.  Thus  the  form  of  our  unknown  func- 
tion comes  to  be  determined  from  this  condition,  viz.  that  the 
product  of  such  functions  of  two  independent  elements  is  equal 
to  the  same  function  of  their  sum.  But  it  is  shown  in  every 
work  on  algebra  that  this  property  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of,  and  belongs  only  to,  the  exponential  or  antilogarith- 
mic  function.  This,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  square  of  the 
error,  which  expresses  the  probability  of  committing  that  error. 
That  probability  decreases,  therefore,  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion, as  the  square  of  the  error  increases  in  arithmetical.  And 
hence  it  further  follows,  that  the  probability  of  successively 
committing  any  given  system  of  errors  on  repetition  of  the 
trial,  being,  by  postulate  1,  the  product  of  their  separate  pro- 
babilities, must  be  expressed  by  the  same  exponential  function 
of  the  sum  of  their  squares  however  numerous,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  maximum  when  that  sum  is  a  minimum. 

Probabilities  become  certainties  when  the  number  of  trials 
is  infinite,  and  approach  to  practical  certainty  when  very 
numerous.  Hence  this  remarkable  conclusion,  viz.  that  if  an 
exceedingly  large  number  of  measures,  weights,  or  other  nu- 
merical determinations  of  any  constant  magnitude,  be  taken,  — 
supposing  no  bias,  or  any  cause  of  error  acting  preferably  in 
one  direction,  to  exist  —  not  only  will  the  number  of  small 
errors  vastly  exceed  that  of  large  ones,  but  the  results  will  be 
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found  to  group  themselves  about  the  mean  of  the  whole, 
always  according  to  one  invariable  law  of  numbers  (that  just 
announced)^  and  that  the  more  precisely  the  greater  the  total 
number  of  determinations. 

Such  being  the  case,  and  the  law  of  distribution  of  errors 
over  the  whole  range  of  possible  error  being  known,  it  becomes 
practicable  to  assign  the  relative  numbers  of  cases  in  which  the 
errors  will  fall  respectively  within  and  beyond  any  proposed 
limit  on  the  average  of  an  infinite  number  of  trials,  and  thence 
to  assign,  h  priori^  the  probability  of  committing  in  any  single 
future  trial,  —  not  a  given  specific  amount  of  error,  but  an  error 
not  exceeding  that  limits  provided  only  the  probable  error  of  a 
single  trial  be  known ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  always  be 
ascertained  on  the  evidence  of  foregone  experience,  if  very  ex- 
tensive. To  illustrate  this,  we  may  recur  to  the  case  of  a 
marksman  aiming  at  a  target.  Suppose,  that  on  counting  the 
marks  left  by  his  practice,  it  has  been  found,  on  the  result  of  a 
great  number  of  (say  1000)  trials,  that  half  his  shots  had  struck 
within  10  inches  of  the  centre.  About  this  point  let  circles  be 
described,  the  first  at  2  inches  distance,  and  others  at  distances 
progressively  greater  by  2  inches  at  a  time.  Then  it  will  be 
found,  on  counting  the  marks  within  the  areas  of  these  several 
circles,  that  their  numbers,  up  to  the  tenth  circle  or  to  20  inches 
distance,  will  run  as  follows: — viz.  107,  213,  314,  411,  500, 
582,  655,  719,  775,  823.  Within  the  15th  circle,  or  30  inches, 
already  957  shots  will  be  found  to  have  struck ;  and  within  40 
inches,  993.  Only  one  out  of  the  whole  thousand  will  be  found 
beyond  the  25th  circle,  or  have  erred  so  far  as  50  inches  from 
the  point  aimed  at ;  and  not  one  in  20,000  (were  the  practice 
prolonged  so  far)  would  stray  beyond  the  30th  or  err  60  inches. 
Computations  of  this  sort  are  rendered  exceedingly  easy  by  a 
table,  originally  calculated  by  Kramp,  with  a  widely  different 
object,  which  is  given  in  the  notes  to  M.  Quetelet's  book,  and 
more  in  exiensoy  with  diiferences,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Galloway's 
work  above  noticed. 

What  is  yet  more  remarkable  is  that  the  skill  with  which  the 
trials  are  performed,  is  absolutely  of  no  importance  so  far  as  the 
law  of  distribution  of  the  errors  over  their  total  range  is  con- 
cerned. Were  our  marksman,  for  instance,  only  half  as  skilful, 
or  to  have  20  instead  of  10  inches  as  the  expression  of  his  pro- 
bable error,  we  have  only  to  double  the  diameters  of  all  the 
circles,  and  his  shots  will  be  found  distributed  among  them 
according  to  the  same  succession  of  numbers.  An  importa^ 
consequence  follows  from  this;    viz.  that  rude  and  unskilful 
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measurements  of  any  kind,  if  accumulated  in  very  great  num- 
bers, are  competent  to  afford  precise  mean  results.  The  only 
conditions  are  the  continual  animus  mensurandi^  the  absence  of 
bias,  the  correctness  of  the  scale  with  which  the  measures  are 
compared,  and  the  assurance  that  we  have  the  entire  range  of 
error  at  least  in  one  direction  within  the  record. 

In  a  matter  so  abstract,  and  on  which,  at  first  sight,  human 
reason  would  appear  to  have  so  little  hold,  it  is  assuredly  satis- 
factory to  find  the  same  conclusion,  and  that  one  so  positive  and 
definite,  reached  by  different  roads  and  from  different  starting 
points.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  two  principles  of  demonstra- 
tion having  less  in  common  than  that  given  above  with  that  of 
Laplace,  Poisson,  and  Quetelet.  Yet  the  conclusions  are  iden- 
tical, and  the  verifications  afforded  by  experience  in  all  cases 
where  the  trials  have  been  suflSciently  numerous,  and  care  taken 
to  guard  against  bias,  have  been  of  the  most  unequivocal  cha- 
racter. 

Some  of  these  verifications,  adduced  by  M.  Quetelet  ad  in- 
stances of  the  practical  application  of  his  rules  of  calculation  in 
the  theory  of  means  and  limits,  have  an  interest  independent  of 
their  value  as  such.  They  form  part  of  a  series  of  researches 
in  which  he  has  engaged  extensively  on  the  normal  condition, 
physical  and  moral,  of  the  human  species,  and,  inter  alia,  as 
regards  its  physical  developement,  in  respect  of  stature,  weight, 
strength,  &c.  By  the  assemblage  of  data  collected  from  the 
experience  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  has  arrived  at  a 
variety  of  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the  law  of  progressive 
increase  and  decay  in  all  these  respects,  of  the  typical  individual^ 
of  either  sex,  during  the  period  of  life,  which  are  ^ven  at  large 
in  his  work  ^  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale.'  *  We  shall  offer  no 
apology  for  placing  one  or  two  of  these  before  our  readers. 

From  the  13th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 
M.  Quetelet  extracts  a  record  of  the  measurement  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  chests  of  6738  Scotch  soldiers  of  different 
regiments.  The  measures  are  given  in  inches,  and  are  grouped 
in  order  of  magnitude,  proceeding  by  differences  of  1  inch,  each 
group  containing  of  course  (we  presume)  all  that  differ  by  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  excess  or  defect  from  its  nominal  value. 
The  extreme  groups  are  those  of  33  and  48  inches,  and  the 
respective  numbers  in  the  several  groups  stand  arranged  as  in 
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the  table  below.  *  Supposing  each  measure  exactly  perfonned, 
these,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  the  results  of  nature's  own 
measurements  of  her  own  model ;  and  the  question  whether  she 
recognises  such  a  model  ?  is  at  once  decided  by  inspection  of 
the  groups,  in  which  the  animtis  mensurandi  is  broadly  appa« 
rent.  It  is  equally  so  that  such  model  would  fall  within  the 
group  of  40  inches.  An  exact  calculation  of  the  mean  allow* 
ing  to  each  group  a  weight  in  proportion  to  the  number  it 
contains,  assigns  39*830  inches  as  the  circumference  of  the  chest 
of  this  modeL 

Now  this  result,  be  it  observed,  is  a  mean  as  distinguished 
from  an  average.  The  distinction  is  one  of  much  importance, 
and  is  very  properly  insisted  on  by  M.  Quetelet,  who  proposes 
to  use  the  word  mean  only  for  the  former,  and  to  speaJc  of  the 
latter  as  the  ^  arithmetical '  mean.  We  prefer  the  term  average, 
not  only  because  both  are  truly  arithmetical  means,  but  because 
the  latter  term  carries  already  with  it  that  vitiated  and  vulgar 
association  which  renders  it  less  fit  for  exact  and  philosophical 
use.  An  average  may  exist  of  the  most  different  objects,  as  of 
the  heights  of  houses  in  a  town,  or  the  sizes  of  books  in  a 
library.  It  may  be  convenient,  to  convey  a  general  notion  of 
the  things  averaged ;  but  involves  no  conception  of  a  natural 
and  recognisable  central  magnitude,  all  differences  from  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  deviations  from  a  standard.  The  notion 
of  a  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  does  imply  such  a  conception, 
standing  distinguished  from  an  average  by  this  very  feature, 
viz.  the  regular  march  of  the  groups,  increasing  to  a  maximum, 
and  thence  again  diminishing.  An  average  gives  us  no  assur- 
ance that  the  future  will  be  like  the  past.  A  mean  may  be 
reckoned  on  with  the  most  implicit  confidence.  All  the  philo- 
sophical value  of  statistical  results  depends  on  a  due  appreciation 
of  this  distinction  and  acceptance  of  its  consequences. 

The  recognition  of  a  mean,  so  distinguished  from  a  mere 
average,  among  a  series  of  results  thus  grouped  in  order,  depends 
on  the  observance  of  a  conformity  between  the  observed  law  of 
pn^ression  in  the  magnitude  of  the  groups,  and  the  abstract 
law  of  probability  above  stated,  from  which  every  consideration 
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has  been  excluded  but  the  reality  of  some  central  truth,  and  an 
intention  of  arriving  at  it  liable  to  be  baffled  by  none  but  purely 
casual  causes  of  error.  And  the  test  to  be  applied  in  this  and 
all  similar  cases,  is  this.  Is  it  possible  to  assign  such  a  mean 
value,  and  such  a  probable  error  as  shall  alone,  by  the  simple 
application  of  the  table  of  probabilities,  reproduce  the  numbers 
under  the  several  groups  in  order,  with  no  greater  deviations 
than  shall  be  fairly  attributable  to  a  want  of  observations 
numerous  enouorh  to  brinor  out  the  truth?  In  the  instance 
before  us,  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  contained  in  the  results 
of  calculation  as  compared  with  fact  in  the  table  above  referred 
to.  The  mean  we  have  used  is  39*830  inches,  and  our  probable 
error  1'381  inches.  Those  of  M.  Quetelet  differ  somewhat  from 
these  values,  which  accounts  for  the  trifling  discrepancy  of  the 
results. 

The  coincidence  admits  of  being  placed  in  even  a  more  striking 
light.  In  the  complete  expression,  by  theory,  of  all  the  groups 
in  a  statement  of  this  kind,  three  elements  are  involved  —  the 
mean  value  —  the  maximum  group  having  that  mean  for  its 
center  —  and  the  probable  error.  And  to  determine  these,  it 
ought  to  suffice  to  have  before  us  three  terms  of  the  series. 
Suppose  then  we  take  for  our  data  the  numbers  corresponding 
to  35,  39,  and  43  inches,  viz.  81,  1073,  and  370,  given  by  ob- 
servation. Then,  by  a  computation  of  no  great  difficulty, 
there  will  result,  for  the  mean  value,  39*834  inches,  and  for  the 
probable  error  1'413  inches,  both  agreeing  almost  precistely  with 
those  already  stated.  For  the  greatest  possible  group  of  an 
inch  in  amplitude  the  same  calculation  gives  1161,  which  is  in 
obvious  accord  with  observation.  No  doubt,  then,  can  remain  as 
to  the  reality  of  a  typical  form,  from  which  all  deviations  are  to 
be  regarded  as  irregularities.     On  this  M.  Quetelet  observes  — 

*  I  now  ask  if  it  would  be  exaggerating  to  make  an  even  wager 
that  a  person  little  practised  in  measuring  the  human  body,  would 
make  a  mistake  of  an  inch  in  measuring  a  chest  of  more  than  40 
inches  in  circumference.  Well !  admitting  this  probable  error, 
5738  measurements  made  on  the  same  individual,  >v^ouId  certainly 
not  group  themselves  with  more  regularity  as  to  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude than  these  5738  measurements  made  on  the  Scotch  soldiers ; 
and  if  the  two  series  were  given  us  without  their  being  particularly 
designated,  we  should  be  much  embaiTassed  to  state  which  series 
was  taken  from  5738  different  soldiers,  and  which  was  obtained 
from  one  individual  with  less  skill  and  ruder  means  of  appreciation.' 
(P.  92.  Transl) 

This  is  assuredly  an  over-statement.  So  far  from  less  skill 
being  supposed  in  the  measurements  of  the  individual,  the  pro- 
bable error  of  nature  is  nearly  half  as  much  more  than  that  as- 
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8umed  here  for  the  term  of  comparison  (1  mch) ;  and  it  is  clearlj 
beyond  the  bounds  of  any  supposable  negligence  or  rudeness  of 
practice,  to  commit  such  errors  as  the  extreme  registered  devia- 
tions (7  inches  one  way  and  9  the  other),  in  a  series  of  such 
measurements  however  multiplied ;  or  even  half  those  amounts. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  important  and  somewhat  delicate 
question, — ^What  we  are  to  consider  as  reasonable  limits,  in  such 
determinations  —  beyond  which,  if  deviations  from  the  central 
type  be  recorded,  they  are  either  to  be  referred  to  exaggeration, 
or  regarded  as  monstrosities  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  evidently  depend,  first,  on 
the  *  probable '  deviation  from  the  mean  or  typical  value ; 
secondly,  on  the  number  of  cases  experience  has  offered,  or 
within  which  we  agree  to  limit  our  range  of  speculation.  We 
have  already  seen  that  20,000  might  be  betted  against  1  that  an 
observed  deviation,  one  way  or  other  from  the  type,  will  not 
exceed  sixfold  its  *  probable '  value ;  and  therefore  we  shall  have 
double  that  amount  of  chances  against  such  a  deviation  in  either 
direction  separately.  Among  40,000  individuals,  therefore,  we 
are  entitled  to  expect  to  find  one  so  far  deviating  from  the  mean 
type  in  excess,  and  one  in  defect.  Beyond  this  the  probabilities 
decrease  with  extreme  rapidity.  Thus,  for  a  7-fold  deviation, 
we  must  seek  our  specimen  among  263,000 ;  and,  for  an  8,  9, 
10-fold,  among  4,760,000,  250,000,000,  and  25,000,000,000 
respectively. 

We  might  apply  these  numbers  to  the  case  of  giants  and 
dwarfs,  if  we  had  any  dependable  data  from  which  the  mean 
human  stature  and  its  probable  deviation  could  be  ascertained. 
From  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  measurements  of  100,000 
French  conscripts,  taken  at  the  age  of  20  years,  and  arranged  in 
groups,  inch  by  inch,  M.  Quetelet  concludes  a  mean  height  of 
63*947  inches  (English  measure),  with  a  probable  deviation  of 
1'928  inches.  The  numbers  in  the  respective  groups  (with 
certain  exceptions  at  the  lower  limit,  run  in  satisfactory  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  abstract  probability,  and  afford  com- 
plete evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  central  type,  uniform  or 
nearly  so,  for  the  French  nation.  Allowing  (according  to  the 
tables  given  by  M.  Quetelet  in  his  *  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale ') 
0'43  inches  for  the  growth  from  the  20th  year  to  adult  stature, 
we  may  take  5  ft  4^  in.  (English)  for  the  adult  height  of  a 
typical  Frenchman,  with  a  probable  deviation  of  almost  exactly 
2  in.  Calculating  on  these  data,  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
the  existing  population  of  France  (taken  at  12,000,000  adult 
males),  one  individual  of  6  ft.  9  in.  in  height ;  in  that  of  the 
whole  world  only  one  of  6  ft.  11  in. ;  and,  in  the  whole  records 
of  the  human  race>  not  more  than  one  of  7  ft.  1  in.     The  cor- 
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Tesponding  dwarfs  would  be  respectively  4  ft.  1  in.,  3  ft.  11  in.> 
and  3  ft.  9  in. 

The  actual  limits,  both  in  excess  and  defect,  we  need  hardly 
observe,  are  very  much  wider.  M.  Quetelet,  on  the  authority 
of  Birch,  assigns  17  in.  as  the  minimum  of  human  stature  au* 
thentically  recorded.     *  The   celebrated  dwarf  Beb€,  king  of 

*  Poland,  was  taller.'  The  most  celebrated  dwarf  of  recent  times^ 
C.  Stratton  {alias  Tom  Thumb),  exceeds  this  limit  by  10  in.  ♦ 
Taking  17  for  the  minimum,  and  allowing  an  equal  deviation 
in  excess  from  the  conscript  type,  our  author  fixes  his  gigantic 
limit  hypothetically  at  9  ft.  3  in.  Even  this  we  are  disposed  to 
extend.  Disregarding  such  pigmies  as  the  Swedish  body  guard 
of  Frederick  the  Great  (8  ft.  3  in.) ;  Byrne,  the  celebrated  *  Irish 

*  giant '  (8  ft.  4  in.),  whose  skeleton  adorns  the  Hunterian  collec- 
tion ;  the  Dutch  giant  of  Schoonhaven  (8  ft.  6  in.),  attested  by 
Diemerbroeck  and  Ray ;  and  the  Emperor  Maximin  —  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Pliny  to  an  Arab,  named  Grabbara  (9  ft.  9  in.) 
'  the  tallest  man  that  hath  been  seen  in  our  age '  (Nat.  Hist, 
book  vii.  Wem.  CL  Transl.  iL  200.),  and  to  the  preservation,  as 
curiosities,  in  a  vault  in  the  Sallustian  Grardens,  of  the  bodies  of 

*  two  others,  named  Pusio  and  Secundilla,'  higher  than  Gabbara 
by  half  a  foot  (10  ft.  3  in.).  The  mummies  might  be  counter- 
feited :  the  living  Arab,  exhibited  by  Claudius,  would  hardly 
escape  some  scrutiny.  But,  even  in  modem  times,  we  have 
testimony,  to  which  we  cannot  refuse  at  least  the  epithet  of 
respectable,  for  the  existence  of  giants  who  might  well  claim 
companionship  with  him  of  Basan,  whose  bedstead  measured 
nine  cubits  ^  after  the  cubit  of  a  man,'  or  the  Philistine,  whose 
stature  is  expressly  stated  at  six  cubits  and  a  span  (lift.  5  in.). 
Thus,  Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux,  *  an  excellent  scholar  and  phy- 

*  sician,'  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  describes  a  well- 
formed  human  osfrontis  preserved  in  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Leyden,  from  whose  dimensions,  carefully  measured  by  himself, 
he  concludes  it  to  have  belonged  to  an  individual  between  1 1 
and  12  ft.  in  height :  '  a  goodly  stature,'  he  remarks,  ^  and  such 

*  as  may  well  deserve  to  be  csdled  gigantick.'  f     Molyneux  ao- 

- 

*  Cardan  saw  a  man  in  Italy  of  fuU  age  not  above  a  cubit  (21*9  in.) 
high.  He  was  carried  about  in  a  parrot  cage. — Wem.  Club.  Transl. 
Pliny's  Hist,  of  Nature,  ii.  200.  note.  Suetonius  mentions  a  Roman 
knight  exhibited  by  Augustus  in  the  theatre  '  tantum  ut  ostenderet 
^  adolescentulum,  honeste  natum,  quod  erat  bipedaU  minor,  librarum 

*  septemdecim  et  vocis  immensae.' 

f  Dr.  Molyneux  was  brother  to  the  celebrated  astronomer  of  that 
name.  (See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xv.  p.  880.  and  vol.  xxii.  487.)  He  gives 
engravings  of  this  extraordinary  bone,  accompanied  by  one  of  a  simi- 
lar bone  of  ordinary  size  for  comparison.     Its  dimensions  are  stated 
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companies  this  description  with  notices  of  several  other  cases, 
which  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  recall  attention  to :  as, 
for  example,  that  of  a  skeleton  seen  and  measured  by  Andreas 
Thevet,  cosmographer  to  Henry  111.,  king  of  France  and  Por- 
tugal, which  belonged  to  a  man  11  ft.  5  in.  in  height,  who  died 
in  1559.  *  And  again,  the  cases  of  a  man  nearly,  and  a  woman 
quite,  10  ft.  in  height,  are  attested  by  Beccanus,  in  his  Origines 
Antwerpianae,  1569,  as  an  eye-witness,  the  man  living  within 
ten  miles  of  his  own  residence.  We  find  mention  by  Dr.  Degg 
(Phil.  Trans,  xxxv.  p.  363.)  of  the  exhumation,  in  1686,  at 
Kepton,  of  a  human  dseleton  9.  ft  long. 

As  regards  men  of  seven  feet  in  stature,  so  many  cases  are 
recorded  that  they  can  hardly  be  termed  gigantic ;  and,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  such  extreme  cases  as  11  or  12  feet,  it 
seems  impossible  to  hesitate  at  admitting  9  ft.  6  in.  as  a  stature 
which  may  be  exceeded,  and  perhaps  even  10ft.  attained,  with- 
out monstrosity  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  *  probable '  deviation  of  nature's 
workmanship  from  her  universal  human  type  cannot  possibly  be 
less  than  the  double  of  that  resulting  from  the  French  measure- 
ments :  a  conclusion  which  ought  to  excite  no  surprise ;  since 
it  is  impossible  to  reason  from  a  single  nation  (and  that  decidedly 
undersized,  and  of  remarkable  uniformity  as  to  habits  of  life)  to 
the  whole  species,  f 

Practically  speaking,  nothing  can  be  simpler  or  more  easily 
stated  than  the  rules  tor  handling  any  given  series  of  determina- 
tions of  a  single  qucssitum^  supposed  to  be  arranged  to  our  hands 

as  follows.  Coronal  suture,  measured  along  its  course  from  orbit  to 
orbit,  21  in.  Breadth  from  back  to  front  to  junction  of  the  bones  of 
the- nose,  9*1  in.;  from  side  to  side  following  the  convexity  of  the 
skull,  1 2-2  in. 

[N.B.  Just  as  our  last  revise  is  going  to  press  we  are  informed,  on 
the  highest  authority,  that  this  might  have  been  a  case  of  hydro- 
cephalus, though  it  could  not  have  been  known  as  such  to  Molyneux.] 

*  The  head  was  37  in.  in  circumference^  The  leg  bones  measured 
fully  3  ft.  4  in. 

t  M.  Quetelet,  as  above  stated,  makes  the  mean  French  conscript 
of  20  years  63*947  in.;  but  he  elsewhere  (Essai  de  Phys.  Soc  ii.  14.) 
states  it  at  l*61o  met.  or  63*583  in.,  which,  with  a  growth  of  0*433  in. 
to  the  adult  age,  gives  only  5  ft.  4*02  in.  for  the  typical  French  stature 
in  1817.  The  Belgian  type  (Essai  de  Ph.  Soc.  ii.  42.)  is  5  ft.  7*8  in. 
That  of  the  English  non-manufacturing  labourers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester  and  Stockport,  he  states  at  1*776  met.  or  5  ft« 
9*88  in.  at  the  age  of  18,  which  gives  5  ft.  10*75  in.  for  the  adult  type 
in  Lancashire.  The  mean  between  extremes  of  17  and  120  in.  19 
^  ft.  8*6  in.,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable  as  a  general  standard. 
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in  regular  progressive  groups,  with  a  view  to  derive  from  it 
numerically  the  only  things  which  it  is  really  important  to 
know,  viz.  the  most  probable  value^  the  probable  error  of  a  single 
determination,  and  the  weight  of  the  result  as  compared  with 
Aat  similarly  derived  from  a  different  and  independent  series. 
But  when  the  data  are  otherwise  grouped,  which  is  a  case  by 
no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  or  when  a  portion  only  is 
regularly  arranged  in  groups,  and  all  above  or  below  certain 
limits  massed  together  in  the  gross  without  regard  to  grouping, 
much  delicacy  subsists  in  deciding,  according  to  just  principles, 
on  the  exact  amount  of  all  these  elements ;  and  it  would  have 
added  much  to  the  practical  utility  and  value  of  M.  Quetelet's 
work  had  he  given  some  examples  of  this  nature,  with  plain 
and  brief  rules  or  formulas  for  their  working.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  we  are  actually  left  at  a  loss  to  decide 
by  what  numerical  process  his  mean  results,  where  stated,  have 
been  arrived  at  in  some  of  the  examples  set  down.  For  instance, 
in  that  of  the  Scotch  soldiers,  where  all  the  groups  are  regular 
and  all  stated,  we  find  it  merely  mentioned  incidentally  that  the 
mean  is  ^  a  little  more  than  40  inches,'  whereas  the  really  most 
probable  mean  is  39'830,  while  that  which  the  course  of  the 
figures  in  the  tabulated. working  of  the  example  would  appear 
to  indicate  as  resulting  from  an  equipartition  of  the  numbers  of 
cases  in  excess  and  defect  is  39*525.  Again,  in  the  example  of 
the  conscripts,  where  the  extreme  groups  are  massed  undis- 
tinguishably,  the  rule  of  equipartition,  according  to  its  simplest 
and  most  obvious  application  to  the  tabulated  figures,  would 
place  the  mean  at  63*939  inches,  whereas  we  find  it  indicated, 
rather  than  stated,  as  follows:  *  If  it  be  observed  that  the  mean 
^  height  is  about  63*947  inches.'  The  difference,  it  is  true,  is 
trifling  in  itself,  but  becomes  of  consequence  when  the  object  is 
from  the  figures  set  down  to  discover  by  what  process  they 
have  been  obtained. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  that  highly  interesting  part  of 
the  work  before  us  which  treats  of  the  study  of  causes:  in 
general,  and  in  the  peculiarly  complex  form  it  assumes,  in  those 
moral  and  social  inquiries,  the  data  for  which  are  gathered  by 
statistical  enumeration.  A  few  remarks  on  the  part  which  the 
theory  of  Probabilities  plays  in  these  inquiries  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here. 

This  theory  is  connected  with  the  general  philosophy  of 
causation  and  with  inductive  inquiry  in  two  distinct  ways  — 
the  one  theoretical  and  the  other  practical.  When  we  see  an 
event  happen  several  times  in  succession  in  some  particular 
manner,  there  arises,  in  the  first  place,  a  primd  facie  probability 
that  it  will  happen  once  more  in  that  manner ;  which,  if  the 
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number  of  repetitions  be  large,  forms  of  itself  a  very  cogent 
ground  of  expectation.  But  the  probability  that  such  repetition 
has  not  been  merely  fortuitous,  but  has  resulted  from  a  de- 
termining, or  at  least  a  biassing  cause,  increases  with  each  repe- 
tition in  a  far  higher  ratio,  than  the  simple  probability  of  the 
once  more  happening  of  the  event  itself.  The  distinction  is  that 
between  a  geometrical  and  an  arithmetical  progression.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  expectation  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow, 
grounded  on  the  sole  observation  of  the  fact  of  its  having  risen 
a  million  times  in  unbroken  succession,  has  a  million  to  one  in 
its  favour.  But  to  estimate  the  probability,  drawn  from  that 
observation,  of  the  existence  of  an  influential  cause  for  the 
phenomenon  of  a  daily  sunrise,  we  have  to  raise  the  number  2 
to  the  millionth  power — thus  producing  a  number  inexpressible  in 
words  and  inconceivable  in  thought,  and  the  ratio  of  this  enor- 
mous number  to  unity,  is  that  of  the  probability  of  the  phe- 
nomenon having  happened  by  cause^  to  that  of  its  having 
happened  by  chance.  The  theorem  on  which  depends  this  curious 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  the  expulsion  from 
philosophy  of  the  idea  of  eJiancej  is  known  to  Geometers  by  the 
name  of  its  first  promulgator,  Bayes.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  thus  insisted  on,  the  calculus  says 
nothing:.  There  may  be  opposinc^  causes,  and  a  daily  stru&csrle 
between  them  for  the .  mastery.  In  this  cose  we  are  simply 
forced  to  admit  that  the  arrangements  of  Nature  are  highly 
favourable  to  the  successful  exertion  of  the  one,  and  highly  un- 
favourable to  the  other. 

It  is  however  as  a  practical  auxiliary  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy that  we  have  chiefly  to  contemplate  this  theory.  Its 
use  as  such  depends  on  that  mutual  destruction  of  accidental 
deviations  from  the  regular  results  of  permanent  causes  which 
always  takes  place  when  very  numerous  instances  are  brought 
into  comparison.  Examples  of  this  sort  have  been  already 
adduced  and  might  be  multipUed  indefinitely  in  every  depart- 
ment of  practical  inquiry.  Indeed  every  phenomenon  which 
Nature  offers  on  the  great  scale  may  be  regarded  as  such. 
Nothing  can  be  more  irregular  and  uncertain  than  the  action 
of  the  wind  on  the  waters, — yet,  in  the  most  violent  storms, 
the  general  surface  of  the  ocean  preserves  its  level.  What  more 
fortuitous  than  the  fall  of  a  drop  of  rain  in  a  shower  or  the 
growth  of  a  blade  of  grass  ?  Yet  the  soil  is  uniformly  irrigated, 
and  the  unbroken  sheet  of  verdure  testifies  to  the  resultant 
equilibrium  of  that  and  a  thousand  other  causes  of  inequality. 
These  things,  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  are  the  results  of  Providen- 
tial arrangement     No  doubt  they  are  so ;  but  it  is  an  arrange- 
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ment  working  through  a  complication  of  secondary  causes  and 
contingencies, — on  which  man,  if  he  will  philosophise  at  all,  is 
obliged  to  do  it  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  probability.  Still 
there  is  no  one  who  is  not  astonished,  in  cases  where  what  we 
are  obliged  to  call  contingency  enters  largely,  to  find  not  only 
that  the  mean  results  of  several  series  of  trials  agree  in  a  won^ 
derfuUy  exact  manner  with  each  other,  but  that  the  very  errors 
of  individual  trials  — precisely  those  portions  of  the  special  results 
which  are  purely  attributable  to  that  which  is  contiAgent  in  the 
process — group  themselves  around  the  mean  with  a  regularity 
which  would  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  deliberate  intention. 

*  This  singular  result  *  (says  M.  Quetelet)  *  always  astonishes  per* 
sons  unfamiliar  with  this  kind  of  research.  How,  in  fact,  can  it  be 
believed  that  errors  and  inaccuracies  are  committed  with  the  same 
regularity  as  a  series  of  events  whose  order  is  calculated  in  advance  ? 
There  is  something  mysterious,  which  however  ceases  to  surprise 
when  we  examine  things  more  closely/ 

The  rationale  of  this  mystery  is  this.  Where  the  number  of 
accidental  causes  of  deviation  is  great,  and  the  maximum  effect 
of  each  separately  minute  in  comparison  of  the  result  we  seek  to 
determine, — great  total  deviations  can  only  arise  from  the  con- 
spiring of  many  of  these  small  causes  in  one  direction — the 
more  that  so  conspire,  the  greater  the  deviation.  Now  all  com- 
binations being  equally  possible  individually^  and  those  combi- 
nations which  can  alone  give  rise  to  the  extremes  of  error  being 
necessarily  very  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  which  result 
in  moderate  amounts  of  deviation,  we  easily  perceive  that  the 
opportunities  for  the  occurrence  of  great  errors  are  much  rarer 
than  for  small  ones.  And  this  is  in  fact  the  reasoning,  which, 
carried  out  by  exact  analysis  (assimilating  the  causes  of  plus  and 
minus  error  to  black  and  white  balls  in  an  urn),  takes  the  form 
of  that  demonstration  of  the  law  of  probability,  which  we  have 
above  spoken  of  as  devised  by  Laplace  and  simplified  to  the 
utmost  by  M.  Quetelet. 

There  still  remains  behind,  however,  this  inquiry, —  which 
we  have  known  to  occur  as  a  difficulty  to  intellects  of  the  first 
order, —  ^^y  do  events,  on  the  long  run,  conform  to  the  laws 
of  probability?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  as  a 
matter  of  fact?  We  reply  (and  the  reply  is  no  mere  verbal 
subtlety),  that  events  do  not  so  conform  themselves,  — the  fact 
to  the  imagination, — thd  real  to  the  ideal, — but  that  the  laws 
of  probability,  as  acknowledged  by  us,  are  framed  in  hypothe- 
tical accordance  with  events.  To  take  the  simplest  case,  that 
of  a  single  contingency, — the  drawing  of  one  of  two  balls,  a 
black  and  a  white.     We  suppose  the  chances  equal,  in  theory ; 
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but,  in  practice,  what  is  to  assure  us  that  they  are  so?  The 
perfect  similarity  of  the  balls  ?  But  they  need  not  be  similar 
in  any  one  quality  but  such  as  may  influence  their  xx)ming  to 
hand.  And,  on  the  other  side,  the  most  perfect  similarity  in 
all  visible,  tangible,  or  other  physical  qualities  cognisable  to  our 
tests  is  not  sudi  a  similarity  as  we  contemplate  in  theory,  if 
there  remain  inherent  in  them,  but  undiscemible  by  us,  any 
such  difference  as  shall  tend  to  bring  one  more  readily  to  hand 
than  the  other.  The  ultimate  test,  then,  of  their  similarity  in 
that  sense  is  not  their  general  resemblance,  but  their  verification 
of  the  rule  of  coming  equally  often  to  hand  in  an  immense 
number  of  trials :  and  the  observed  fact,  that  events  do  happen 
according  to  their  calculated  chances,  only  shows  that  apparent 
similarities  are  very  often  real  ones. 

The  application  of  this  calculus  to  the  detection  of  causes 
turns  essentially  upon  this  view  of  the  conformity  in  question, 
and  of  the  nature  and  delicacy  of  this  test  by  indefinite  multipK" 
cation  of  trials  which  we  are  enabled,  in  many  cases,  to  apply  to 
mixed  phenomena.  All  experiepce  tells  us.  that  where  efficient 
causes  are  known,  but  from  the  complication  of  circumstances 
cannot  be  followed  out  into  their  specific  results,  we  may  yet 
often  discern  plainly  enough  their  tendencies,  and  that  these 
tendencies  do  result,  in  the  long  run,  in  producing  a  prepon- 
derance of  events  in  their  favour.  Were  it  asked.  Why  do  the 
strong  men,  in  a  general  scramble,  carry  off  the  spoil,  and  the 
weak  get  nothing?  the  reply  would  be,  that  such  is  not  the 
fact  in  every  instance ;  that,  although  we  cannot  go  fully  into 
the  dynamics  of  the  matter,  we  can  clearly  see  the  mode  of 
action  in  some  individual  struggles,  and  that  in  the  whole  affair 
there  is  a  visible  enough  tendency  to  the  defeat  of  the  weaker 
party.  Again,  when  we  reverse  this  process  of  reasoning,  and 
declare  our  conviction  that  success  in  the  long  run  is  a  proof 
of  ability,  we  give  this  name  to  some  personal  quality  or  assem- 
blage of  qualities  which,  acting  as  an  efficient  cause  through 
a  complication  of  events  we  do  not  pretend  to  penetrate,  has 
a  tendency  in  that  direction  which  issues  in  success.  Here  the 
tendency  becomes  known  by  observation,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cause  is  concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  tendency,  by  appeal 
to  experience,  which,  in  some  instances,  has  shown  us  the  cause 
in  action,  and  informed  us  of  its  direct  effect.  But  it  may 
happen  that  observation  may  plainly  enough  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  a  tendency  which  yet  experience  has  not  enabled  us  to 
connect  with  any  known  cause.  And  it  may  further  happen 
that  this  tendency,  which  we  are  driven  to  substitute  in  our 
language  for  its  efficient  cause,   may  be  so  feeble — whether 
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owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  unknown  cause,  its  counteraction 
by  others,  or  the  few  and  disadvantageous  opportunities  afforded 
for  its  efficacious  action  (general  words,  framed  to  convey  the 
indistinctness  of  our  view  of  the  matter) — as  not  to  become 
known  to  us  but  by  long  and  careful  observation,  and  by  noting 
a  preponderance  of  results  in  one  direction  rather  than  another. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  perceive  the  true,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  only  office  of  this  theory  in  the  research  of  causes.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  it  discloses,  not  causes,  but  tendencies,  working 
through  opportunities,  —  which  it  is  the  business  of  an  ulterior 
philosophy  to  connect  with  efficient  or  formal  causes;  and 
having  disclosed  them,  it  enables  us  to  pronounce  with  decision, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  numbers  adduced,  respecting  the  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  such  indications, — the  degree  of  assurance  they 
afford  us  that  we  have  come  upon  the  traces  of  some  deeply- 
seated  cause, — and  the  precision  with  which  the  intensity  of 
the  tendency  itself  may  be  appreciated. 

Such  tendencies  are  often  apparent  enough,  without  any 
refined  considerations,  or  reference  to  any  calculus.  Thus,  on 
the  consideration  of  thirteen^  instances  of  coincidence  between 
the  direction  of  circular  polarisation  in  rock  crystal,  with  that 
of  certain  oblique  faces  in  its  crystalline  form, — it  was  asserted 
that  the  phenomena  were  connected  in  that  invariable  manner 
which  is  one  of  the  characters  of  efficient  causation.  The 
chances  against  such  a  coincidence  happening  thirteen  times  in 
succession  by  mere  accident  are  more  than  8000  to  1 ;  and  this, 
therefore,  was  the  probability  that  some  law  of  nature,  some 
cause,  was  concerned.  Subsequent  observation  has  brought 
forward  no  exception ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  other  cases  of  a 
similar  character  have  arisen,  which  go  to  place  the  observed 
tendency  in  uncounteracted  connexion  with  the  efficient  cause  — 
which,  however,  still  remains  concealed.  So  again,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  elements  of  all  known  cometary  orbits  has  disclosed 
a  tendency  to  direct  or  easterly  motion,  increasing  in  the  degree  of 
its  prominence  with  the  approach  to  coincidence  of  the  orbit  with 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, —  and  especially  marked  in  the  cases 
where  calculation  has  assigned  elliptic  elements  to  the  orbit. 
Here  we  have  a  tendency  pointing  to  a  cause,  still  unknown, 
but  with  whose  effects  we  are  so  far  familiar  that  we  can  trace 
its  action  throughout  the  planetary  system,  with  only  two 
known  exceptions  among  its  most  remote  and  insignificant  con- 
stituents. 

It  is,  however,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  test  above  spoken 
of —  that  property  it  possesses  of  bringing  out  into  salience  and 
placing  in  indisputable  evidence,  by  sufficient  multiplication  of 
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observations,  any  preponderance,  however  small,  among  the 
efficient  causes  in  action — that  it  becomes  applicable  to  those 
complicated  cases  in  which  we  find  it  resorted  to.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  nature,  we  shall  take  a  phenomenon  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  who  have  written  on  probabilities, 
from  Laplace  downwards;  one  which  has  been  much  insisted 
on  by  M.  Quetelet,  and  on  whose  acknowledged  obscurity  his 
inquiries  have  at  length  thrown  a  ray  of  light ;  viz.,  the  excess 
of  the  number  of  births  of  male  over  that  of  female  infants. 
As  a  matter  of  observation,  the  phenomenon  is  indisputable; 
but  it  requires  the  assemblage  of  a  great  number  of  instances 
to  bring  it  out  into  evidence.  In  individual  experience,  or  in 
the  birth  registers  of  a  parish  or  small  town,  the  tendency  to 
excess  on  the  male  side  is  quite  overlaid  and  concealed  by  acci- 
dental irregularities.  It  is  otherwise  when  those  of  great  cities 
or  whole  nations  are  consulted.  The  irregularities  then  dis- 
appear by  mutual  destruction,  and  the  result  exhibits  the  ten- 
dency in  question  in  its  full  prominence.  If  we  extract  from 
the  population  returns  of  England  and  Wales  the  total  numbers 
of  registered  births  in  the  seven  years,  from  1839  to  1845 
inclusive,  we  find  1,863,892  males  and  1,772,491  females,  the 
excess  being  91,401  on  the  male  side,  or  105'157  males  to  100 
females.  Suppose  it  were  urged  that  this  may,  after  all,  be  a 
purely  accidental  excess.  It  might  be  said,  not  without  ap- 
parent plausibility,  that  as  it  would  be  the  height  of  impro- 
bability to  expect  in  so  vast  a  number  an  exact  equality, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  91,401,  which,  though  a 
large  number  in  itself,  is  yet  but  2^  per  cent,  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases,  does  not  seem  so  very  improbable.  To  this  theory 
replies  that,  where  such  high  numbers  are  concerned,  it  is  so : 
—  that  the  case  assumed  in  the  objection  is  identical  with  that 
of  drawing  3,636,383  balls  out  of  an  urn  containing  black  and 
white  balls  in  equal  proportion  and  infinite  in  number,  and  that 
the  expectation  of  drawing  such  an  excess  of  one  colour  in  such 
a  number,  so  far  from  a  mere  moderate  unlikelihood,  is,  in  fact, 
equivalent,  supposing  the  chances  equal,  to  the  expectation  of 
throwing  an  ace  643  times  successively,  with  a  single  fair  die.* 
Even  on  a  total  of  20,000  births  we  might  bet  many  thousand 
miUions  to  one  that  the  same  relative  preponderance  would  not 
be  found,  were  the  chances  even. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  arrived 
at  proof  of  a  tendency  which  must  be  taken  as  a  law  of  human 

*  TTie  chances  against  throwing  an  ace  only  nine  times  in  succes- 
sion, are  ten  millions  to  one. 
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nature  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  exists^at  least  in 
this  country ;  and  the  constsmcj  with  which  the  proportion  is 
maintained  in  successive  years,  and  even  in  different  nations,  is 
not  less  striking  than  the  fact  itself,  and  shows  it  to  be  a  result 
of  deep-seated  causes,  acting  with  almost  absolute  uniformity  on 
great  masses  of  mankind.  Thus  in  the  seven  years  from  which 
the  above  ratio  has  been  concluded,  taking  them  seriatim^  we 
find  104-8,  104-7,  105-3,  105-2,  105-4,  105-4,  105-2,  on  totals 
avera^ng  about  half  a  million  each ;  while  in  France  a  omilar 
comparison  gives  105-9,  105-7,  106-1,  106-2,  105-8,  105'9, 
105-9,  on  nearly  double  the  total  numbers.  As  to  the  causes 
of  this  most  striking  phenomenon,  much  speculation  has,  of 
course,  prevailed ;  but  the  inquiries  of  M.  Quetelet  into  the 
statistics  of  marriage  have  rendered  it  extremely  probable*  that 
the  relative  ages  of  the  parents  very  materially  influence  the 
sex  of  the  offspring,  and  that  the  effect  is  therefore  a  resultant 
one,  due  to  this  physiological  cause,  acting  through  the  medium 
of  all  those  prudential  and  moral  considerations  which  in 
rivilised  states  determine  the  relative  ages  of  parties  contract- 
ing marriage.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  strongly  corroborated 
by  a  separate  examination  of  the  registers  of  illegitimate  birth^ 
which  indicate  an  excess  of  only  3  instead  of  5  per  cent. 

The  causes,  or  tendencies  indicative  of  causes,  which  may  be 
disclosed  by  the  assemblage  and  comparison  of  numerous  re- 
corded instances,  are  classed  by  M.  Quetelet  under  three  heads : 
constant,  variable,  and  accidental.  The  latter  class  may  be 
considered  as  entirely  eliminated  by  their  mutual  destruction 
when  vast  numbers  are  concerned,  and  the  whole  series  of  col- 
lected cases  is  so  investigated  as  to  afford  a  single  result.  The 
same  process  also  will  in  great  measure  destroy  the  effect  of 
variable  causes,  if  their  variation  be  periodical  in  its  law,  and 
the  observations  be  made  indifferently  in  all  the  phases  of  their 
period.  It  is  the  peculiar  property,  however,  of  causes  of  this 
latter  description,  through  whatever  train  of  circumstances  their 
action  is  propagated,  ultimately  to  emerge  to  view  in  manifesta- 
tions equally  periodical  with  the  causes  themselves.  In  cases 
of  dynamical  action  this  peculiarity  is  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion, and  has  been  so  demonstrated  under  the  name  of  the 
*  principle  of  forced  vibrations;'  and  experience  abundantly 
proves  its  general  applicability  to  every  case  of  indirect  action, 
whether  physical  or  moral.  To  those,  therefore,  who  personally 
watch  the  developement  of  phenomena,  and  register  effects  as 

*  Essai  de  Phys.  Sociale,  i.  57.  Citing  Hofacker  and  Sadler  in 
corroboration. 
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they  arise  with  sufficient  exactness,  such  causes  will  be  detected, 
and  their  periods  at  the  same  time  disclosed  by  the  periodical 
fluctuations  they  occasion ;  or  they  may  be  searched  for,  if  sus- 
pected to  exist  overlaid  by  accidental  errors,  by  dividing  the 
series  of  observed  results  into  groups,  differing  in  phase  («.  ^., 
dividing  the  extent  of  the  period  suspected  into  several  equal 
portions,  and  grouping  the  results  observed  in  each  together). 
The  influence  of  the  periodical  cause  suspected  will  then  become 
apparent  under  the  form  of  differences  in  the  mean  results  of  the 
several  groups.  Of  this  process  every  part  of  science  teems 
with  examples.  In  astronomy  we  owe  to  it  the  grand  disco- 
veries of  aberration  of  light,  the  nutation  of  the  earth^s  axis,  the 
separation  of  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  tides,  and 
an  infinity  of  others ;  in  meteorology,  that  of  the  diurnal  and 
annual  fluctuations  of  the  barometer ;  in  magnetism,  the  daily 
and  annual  changes  in  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  mag- 
netic forces ;  and  in  statistics,  the  annual  oscillations  observable 
in  all  the  great  elements  of  population,  which  the  researches  of 
M.  Quetelet  have  placed  in  a  distinct  light. 

But  among  accumulated  masses  of  results,  without  any 
attempt  at  subdivision  into  periodic  groups,  the  influence  of 
periodical  causes  may  start  into  evidence  on  a  general  inspection 
of  the  differences  from  a  mean  result,  after  a  totally  different 
manner.  We  have  seen  that  these  differences  present  inter  se  a 
definite  and  perfectly  cognisable  law  of  arrangement,  so  long  as 
their  causes  are  purely  casual.  Any  deviation  from  this  law 
among  the  differences  of  the  observed  values  from  the  mean,  then, 
becomes  at  once  an  indication  of  a  determining  tendency,  and 
will  very  often,  by  the  character  of  the  deviation,  lead  to  a  well- 
grounded  surmise  of  the  nature  of  its  cause.  For  instance,  if  a 
sudden  falling  off  in  the  number  of  observed  differences,  beyond 
certain  limits  either  way  from  the  mean,  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  improbable  accumulation  at  or  about  those  limits,  should 
be  noticed,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  certain  indication  of  a  periodical 
disturbing  influence,  having  those  limits  for  the  maximum  and 
minimum  of  its  effect. 

^ain,  if  at  any  particular  point  in  the  scale  of  results  arranged 
in  order  of  magnitude  we  should  notice  a  sudden  and  marked 
irregularity  confined  to  a  small  extent,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
arises  from  the  action  of  some  single,  powerful,  and  exceptional 
influence.  Thus,  from  the  undue  accumulation  of  conscript 
measurements  below  the  standard  height  of  5  feet  2  inches, 
accompanied  with  a  deficiency  to  the  extent  of  2275  cases  in 
the  two  inches  just  above  that  standard,  M.  Quetelet  is  led  to 
conclude  that  an  influence  foreign  to  the  subject — in  fact,  a 
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fraudulent  practice,  favouring  the  escape  of  the  shorter  men, 
has  prevailed,  to  that  extent  in  the  formation  of  the  official 
returns  he  has  employed  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations.  (P.  98. 
TransL) 

Astronomy  affi3rds  us  a  very  remarkable  example  of  this  na- 
ture, which  we  adduce,  by  reason  of  a  singular  misconception  of 
the  true  incidence  of  the  argument  from  probability  which  has 
prevailed  in  a  quarter  where  we  should  least  have  expected  to 
meet  it.  The  scattering  of  the  stars  over  the  heavens,  does  it 
offer  any  indication  of  law?  In  particular,  in  the  apparent 
proximity  of  the  stars  called  ^  double,'  do  we  recognise  the  in- 
fluence of  any  tendency  to  proximity,  pointing  to  a  cause  excep- 
tional to  the  abstract  law  of  probability  resulting  from  equality 
of  chances  as  respects  the  area  occupied  by  each  star  ?  To  place 
this  question  in  a  clear  light,  let  us  suppose  that,  neglecting  stars 
below  the  seventh  magnitude,  we  have  measured  the  distance 
of  each  from  its  nearest  neighbour,  and  calculated  the  squares 
of  the  sines  of  half  these  distances,  which  therefore  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  areas  occupied  exclusively 
by  each  star.  Suppose  we  fix  upon  a  circular  space  of  4''  in 
radius  as  the  unit  of  superficial  area,  and  that  we  arrange  all  the 
results  so  obtained  in  groups,  progressively  increasing  from  O 
by  the  constant  difference  of  one  such  unit.  Now  the  fact,  to 
which  M.  Struve  originally  called  attention*,  and  on  which  we 
believe  all  astronomers  are  agreed,  is,  that  the  first  of  these 
groups  is  out  of  all  proportion  richer  than  any  of  the  others ;  and 
that  the  numbers  degrade  in  the  groups  adjacent  with  excessive 
rapidity ;  so  that,  for  example,  calculating  on  the  numbers  given 
by  Struve t,  we  find  the  first  group  to  contain  180  cases;  the 
next  three  68,  or  on  an  average  22  each ;  the  next  twelve  70, 
or  6  each  on  an  average ;  and  the  next  forty-eight  only  94  in  all, 
averaging  2  to  each ;  while  a  general  average}  would  assign  only 
one  star  to  540,000  such  units  of  area.  The  case,  then,  is  parallel 
to  that  of  a  target  of  vast  size,  marked  out  into  6700  millions 
of  equidistant  rings,  riddled  with  shot  marks  in  the  bull's 
eye,  and  with  a  tolerable  sprinkling  in  the  first  50  or  60  rings, 
beyond  which  the  whole  area  oiffers  nothing  for  remark  iftdi- 

*  Catalogus  Novus  Stellarum  duplicium,  &c.    Dorpati,  1827. 

t  Ibid,y  p.  xxxii.,  Introduction.  Each  of  M.  Struve's  classes  is 
doubled,  since  each  constituent  of  a  double  star  counts  as  a  separate 
case. 

}  Taking  12,400  as  the  number  of  stars  of  the  magnitudes  and 
wfthin  the  region  of  the  heavens  contemplated,  viz.  from  the  North 
Pole  to  15°  south  declination,  which  number,  for  the  above  reason, 
has. to  be  doubled. 
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cative  of  any  particular  local  tendency,  though  dotted  all  over 
with  marksy  in  the  sparing  manner  above  described.  Any 
one  who  should  view  such  a  target,  bearing  in  mind  what  is 
said  above,  must  feel  convinced  that  a  totally  different  system 
of  aiming  had  been  followed  in  planting  the  interior  and  exterior 
balls. 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  the  argument  for  a 
physical  connexion  between  the  individuals  of  a  double  star 
prior  to  the  direct  observation  of  their  orbital  motion  round 
each  other.  To  us  it  appears  conclusive ;  and  if  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  every  attempt  to  assign  a  numerical  value  to 
the  antecedent  probability  of  any  given  arrangement  or  grouping 
of  fortuitously  scattered  bodies  must  be  doubtful*,  we  reply, 
that  if  this  be  admitted  as  an  argument,  there  remains  no  pos- 
sibility of  applying  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  any  registered 
facts  whatever.  We  set  out  with  a  certain  hypothesis  as  to 
the  chances :  granting  which,  we  calculate  the  probability,  not 
of  one  certain  definite  arrangement,  which  is  of  no  import- 
ance whatever,  but  of  certain  ratios  being  found  to  subsist 
between  the  cases  in  certain  predicaments,  on  an  average  of 
great  numbers.  Interrogating  Nature,  we  find  these  ratios 
contradicted  by  appeal  to  her  facts ;  and  we  pronounce  accord- 
ingly on  the  hypothesis.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  the 
scattering  of  the  stars  is  un  fait  accompli^  and  that  their  actual 
distribution  being  just  as  possible  as  any  other,  can  have  no  a 
priori  improbability.  In  reply  to  this,  we  point  to  our  target, 
and  ask  whether  the  same  reasoning  does  not  apply  equally  to 
that  case  ?  When  we  reason  on  the  result  of  a  trial  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  repeated,  we  must  agree  to  place 
ourselves,  in  idea,  at  an  epoch  antecedent  to  it*  On  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  given  state  of  numbers,  we  are  called  on  to  hold  up 
our  hands  on  the  affirmative  or  negative  side  of  the  question. 
Bias  or  No  bias  ?     In  this  case  who  can  hesitate  ? 

Accidentally  variable  causes  overlay  altogether  the  evidence 
of  regular  action,  so  that  the  elimination  of  their  influence  is  in 
all  cases  synonymous  with  the  extension  of  knowledge.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  this  or  to  any  other  calculus  that  we  can  look 
for  special  rules  of  conduct  in  this  part  of  inductive  inquiry 
beyond  the  simple  precept  of  collecting  facts  in  great  numbers, 
and  employing  mean  results  in  lieu  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
single  observations  wherever  numerical  magnitude  is  concerned. 
This  precept  is,  however,  of  infinite  use  in  all  cases  where  we 
test  the  efficacy  of  a  presumed  cause  by  the  numerical  corre- 
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spondence  between  its  known  energy  and  the  amount  of  the 
observed  effect.  All  Nature  is  full  of  such  cases.  That  selected 
by  M.  Quetelet  as  an  example  is  one  of  much  agricultural  and 
botanical,  interest,  viz.  the  inquiry  into  those  peculiarities  of 
season  on  which  its  character  as  a  forward  or  a  backward  one 
depends.  The  rudest  observation  suggests  the  prevalent  teni'* 
peruture  of  the  season  as  the  element  on  which  the  difference  in 
question  mainly  turns,  though  it  may  justly  be  inquired  whether 
other  meteorological  elements,  especially  moisture,  may  not 
come  in  for  their  share  in  producing  it ;  and  should  these  prove 
to  be  but  little  influential,  according  to  what  laws,  as  regards 
the  distribution  of  temperature  over  the  period  of  vegetable 
activity,  the  arrival  of  a  plant  at  any  phase  of  its  annual  life  is 
accelerated  or  retarded.  This  inquiry  is  not  new.  Reaumur, 
and  after  him  Boussingault  and  the  Abbe  Cotte,  taking  the 
simplest  possible  view  of  the  subject,  maintained  that  the  arrival 
of  a  plant  at  a  definite  stage  of  its  growth  is  solely  dependent 
on  the  total  amount  of  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected from  the  first  movement  of  the  sap  in  spring*,  without 
regard  to  its  distribution  over  the  intervening  time,  or  the 
extent  of  its  variations.  Such  a  law  is  unlikely  in  itself,  and 
the  experience  of  every  one  would  lead  him  to  doubt  its  universal 
applicability.  It  has,  however,  been  adopted  by  M.  Gasparin 
in  a  work  (*  Cours  d' Agriculture')  which  has  commanded  con- 
siderable attention,  an  account  of  which,  and  of  the  arguments 
which  may  be  adduced  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  this  hypothe- 
sis, will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  the  Earl  of  Lovelace  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  ix.  part  2. 
M.  Quetelet,  who  has  independently  arrived  at  a  similar  conclu- 
sion, proposes  to  substitute  for  the  total  temperature  (estimated 
by  the  sum  of  the  daily  mean  temperatures^  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  such  daily  means,  reckoned  from  the  freezing  point ; 
assigning  as  a  reason,  that  ^  the  force  exercised  by  the  tempera-^ 

*  ture  is  of  the  same  nature  as  actual  force.  It  is  by  the  sum 
^  of  the  squares  of  the  degrees,  not  by  the  simple  sum  of  the 

*  degrees,  that  we  must  appreciate  its  action.'  Such  an  analogy 
is  not  calculated  to  produce  much  conviction;  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  presume  that  vegetation  is  accelerated  in  a 
higher  ratio  than  that  of  the  simple  temperature,  from  the  con- 
sideration, not  only  of  the  continual  increase  of  dilatability  by 
equal  increments  of  heat  which  aqueous  liquids  undergo,  but 
also  from  their  much  greater  fluidity  at  high  than  at  low  tem- 
peratures, the  one  cause  rendering  circulation  more  free,  the 

*  Cotte  assumed  arbitrarily  the  1st  of  April. 
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other  producing  a  more  rapid  dilatation  of  the  ceUnlar  tissue  by 
the  direct  action  of  warmtL  Pending  the  discovery  of  the  true 
law  of  connexion  between  the  phenomena  (which  cannot  be 
that  of  the  squares,  if  only  for  Uie  simple  reason  that  it  would 
give  equal  efficacy  to  temperatures  below  and  above  the  freeing 
point ),  M.  Quetelet^s  as  a  provisional  one  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  affords  scope  for  the  influence  of  differences  in  the  distri^ 
button  of  temperature,  which  that  of  Beaumur  does  not,  and 
eives  a  better  account  of  the  rapid  burst  of  vegetation  which  a 
tew  genial  days  produce  in  spring. 

M.  Quetelet  has  selected  for  observation  the  epoch  of  flower*- 
ing,  as  more  definitely  observable  than  any  other  phase  of  vegeta^ 
tion ;  and  as  there  are  few  things  more  agreeable  to  a  country 
resident  than  watching  and  noting  the  commencement  of  flower- 
ing in  the  early  spring  flowers  which  adorn  our  gardens,  fields^ 
and  hedgerows,  this  branch  of  botanical  inquiry  promises  to 
become  quite  as  popular  as  it  is  interesting  in  itself. 

We  can  only  afford  room  for  his  result  as  r^ards  the  com- 
mon lilac  That  beautiful  ornament  of  our  walks  and  shrubberies 
blossoms  so  soon  as  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  mean  daily 
temperatures  (as  indicated  by  the  centigrade  thermometer) 
amounts  to  4264^  so  that  the  mean  time  of  its  flowering  at  any 
given  station  may  be  at  once  determined  from  the  meteorological 
records  of  its  climate.  At  Brussels  this  mean  date  is  the  27th 
or  28th  of  April.  In  other  localities  it  occurs  earlier  or  later 
by  about  three  or  four  days  for  every  degree  of  latitude  south 
or  north  of  Brussels,  and  about  five  or  even  six  days  later  for 
every  hundred  yards  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  that  city, 
which  is  itself  sixty-five  yards  above  the  sea :  — 

*  To  each  plant'  (thus  he  states  his  general  conclusion)  *  is  attached 
a  constant,  the  square  of  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  warmth  ne- 
cessary for  the  occurrence  of  **  inflorescence."  Whether  a  plant  is 
found  in  such  and  such  a  latitude,  at  such  and  such  a  height,  in  the 
open  air  or  in  a  greenhouse,  it  is  the  temperature'  (so  measured)  '  that 
must  be  considered.  Thus  are  explained  all  the  anomalies  that  pre- 
sent themselves  in  this  kind  of  research.  Geographical  causes  have 
no  influence  but  by  the  variations  they  cause  in  temperature*' 
{Tranship.  172.) 

Among  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  most  effectu- 
ally advanced  by  the  consideration  of  mean  or  average  results 
concluded  from  great  masses  of  registered  facts,  to  the  exclusion 
of  individual  instances,  statistics  hold  beyond  all  question  the 
most  important  rank  as  regards  the  social  well-being  of  man. 
To  this  subject  M.  Quetelet  devotes  the  fourth  and  last  division 
of  his  work ;  not,  indeed,  to  the  delivery  of  statistical  tables  or 
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results,  nor  to  the  actual  discussion  of  any  particular  class  of 
documents,  but  to  the  points  which  it  so  much  imports  to  have 
generally  well  understood  of  the  methods  and  principles  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  collection  and  subsequent  employment 
of  such  documents. 

Whether  statistics  be  an  art  or  a  science  (a  question  to  which 
he  devotes  a  preliminary  letter)  or  a  scientific  art,  we  concern 
ourselves  little.  Define  it  as  we  may,  it  is  the  basis  of  social 
and  political  dynamics,  and  afibrds  the  only  secure  ground  on 
which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  theories  and  hypothesis  of 
that  complicated  science  can  be  brought  to  the  test.  It  is  not 
unadvisedly  that  we  use  the  term  Dynamics  as  applied  to  the 
mechanism  and  movements  of  the  social  body ;  nor  is  it  by  any 
loose  metaphor  or  strained  analogy  that  much  of  the  langus^e 
of  mechanical  philosophy  finds  a  parallel  meaning  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  subjects.  Both  involve  the  consideration  of  mo- 
mentary changes  proportional  to  acting  powers, — of  correspond- 
ing momentary  displacements  of  the  incidence  of  power, —  of 
impulse  given  and  propagated  onward,  —  of  resistance  over- 
come, —  and  of  mutual  reaction.  Both  involve  the  considerar- 
tion  of  time  as  an  essential  element  or  independent  variable; 
not  simply  delaying  the  final  attainment  of  a  state  of  equilibrium 
and  repose, — the  final  adjustment  of  interests  and  relations,  — 
but,  from  instant  to  instant,  pending  the  process  of  mutual 
accommodation,  altering  those  relations,  and,  in  effect,  rendering 
any  such  final  state  unattainable.  One  great  source  of  error 
and  mistake  in  political  economy  consists  in  persisting  to  regard 
its  problems  as  statical  rather  than  dynamical  in  their  character; 
confounding  the  propagation  of  impulse  with  a  step  towards 
equilibrium,  —  a  state  unattainable  where  the  interests  of  masses 
of  mankind  are  concerned.  So  long,  indeed,  as  society  is  little 
developed,  its  movements  fettered,  its  commercial  activity  slug- 
gish, and  all  things  go  on  leisurely,  the  distinction  is  one  of 
small  importance ;  a  state  of  acquiescence^  nearly  approaching  to 
that  of  equilibrium  and  final  adjustment,  being  taken  up  from 
instant  to  instant,  and  following  at  a  little  distance,  yet  pari 
passuy  the  slow  changes  of  the  acting  causes.  It  is  otherwise 
imder  the  increased  facilities,  excessive  mobility,  and  excited 
energy  which  prevail  under  the  high  temperature  and  pressure 
of  modem  civilisation.  Friction  (which  has  an  equally  real 
existence  in  both  mechanisms)  is  diminished,  the  intensity  of 
the  active  forces  increased,  the  scale  on  which  movements  are 
carried  on  enlarged, —  a  state  of  things  which  finds  its  expres- 
Mon  in  the  *  over-speculations,'  *  gluts,'  ^panics,'  *  reactions,' 
€t  hoc  genus  omne  of  modem  commerce  and  social  change.     The 
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same  must  be  the  case  whenever  efficient  causes^  of  whatever 
nature,  act  through  a  train  of  varying  circumstances,  and  result 
in  effects  of  which  it  can  only  be  securely  asserted  that  their 
momentary  and  infinitesimal  changes  stand  under  given  circum- 
stances in  ^ven  relations*  It  may  be  true,  for  example,  that 
capital  tends  to  a  common  level  of  profit  in  the  choice  among 
its  possible  employments;  but  endless  fallacies  would  be  in- 
Tolved  in  any  reasoning  which  should  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  it  finds  that  level.  Demand  may  tend  to  increase  supply 
by  stimulating  exertion,  but  a  supply  proportionate  to  the  de- 
mand, and  steadily  following  its  variations,  is  what  no  sound 
political  economist  will  ever  expect  to  see.  The  Rule  of  Three 
has  ceased  to  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  political  arithmetician, 
nor  is  a  problem  resolved  by  making  arbitrary  and  purely  gra- 
tuitous assumptions  to  facilitate  its  reduction  under  the  domain 
of  that  time-honoured  canon. 

Number,  weight,  and  measure  are  the  foundations  of  all 
exact  science ;  neither  can  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  be 
held  advanced  beyond  its  infancy  which  does  not,  in  some  way 
or  other,  frame  its  theories  or  correct  its  practice  by  reference 
to  these  elements.  What  astronomical  records  or  meteorologi- 
cal registers  are  to  a  rational  explanation  of  the  movements  of 
the  planets  or  of  the  atmosphere,  statistical  returns  are  to  social 
and  political  philosophy.  They  assign,  at  determinate  intervals, 
the  numerical  values  of  the  variables  which  form  the  subject 
matter  of  its  reasonings,  or  at  least  of  such  ^  functions'  of  them 
as  are  accessible  to  direct  observation ;  which  it  is  the  business  of 
sound  theory  so  to  analyse  or  to  combine  as  to  educe  from  them 
those  deeper-seated  elements  which  enter  into  the  expression  of 
general  laws.  We  are  far  enough  at  present  from  the  actual 
attainment  of  any  such  knowledge,  but  there  are  several  encou- 
raging circumstances  which  forbid  us  to  despair  of  attaining  it 

The  first  of  these  is  the  exceeding  regularity  which  is  found 
to  prevail  in  the  annual  march  of  statistical  returns  and  the  con- 
stancy of  the  ratios  they  indicate  where  great  masses  of  popula- 
tion are  concerned,  where  leading  features  of  human  nature  are 
the  obviously  influential  elements  on  which  the  observed  results 
depend,  and  where  temporary  or  periodical  causes  of  disturbance 
(evidently  such)  do  not  visibly  interfere.  As  instances  might 
be  cited  the  relative  proportion  in  the  births  of  the  sexes  already 
spoken  of;  the  ratio  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  in  the 
same  country  and  the  same  section  of  the  population ;  nay,  even 
the  number  of  the  still-bom  (with  a  distinct  per-centage  for  town 
and  country),  which  M.  Quetelet  has  ascertained  to  be  so  uniform 
in  Belgium  that,  on  a  total  number  of  nearly  6000  annual  cases> 
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die  yearly  deviation  from  the  mean  falls  short  of  140 ;  tiie  ratio 
of  marriages  to  the  whole  population,  of  second  marriages  to  the 
whole  number  of  annual  marriages,  and,  still  more  minutely,  of 
widowers  with  widows,  widows  with  bachelors,  and  widowers 
with  spinsters ;  the  relative  ages  of  parties  intermarrying ;  and 
innumerable  other  particulars ;  all  which,  free  as  air  in  indivi-* 
dual  cases,  seem  to  be  regulated  with  a  precision,  where  masses 
are  concerned,  clearly  proving  the  existence  of  relations  among 
ihe  acting  causes  so  determinate,  that  there  is  evidently  nothing 
but  the  intricacy  of  their  mode  of  action  to  prevent  their  being 
subjected  to  exact  calculation,  and  tested  by  appeal  to  fact* 
Taken  in  the  mass,  and  in  reference  both  to  the  physical  and 
moral  laws  of  his  existence,  the  boasted  freedom  of  man  disap* 
pears;  and  hardly  an  action  of  his  life  can  be  named  which 
usages,  conventions,  and  the  stem  necessities  of  his  being,  do 
not  appear  to  enjoin  on  him  as  inevitable,  rather  than  to  leave 
to  the  free  determination  of  his  choice. 

Another  encouraging  feature  in  the  aspect  of  statistical  docu* 
ments,  which  shows  them,  when  properly  collected,  to  be  trust- 
worthy  for  the  purposes  to  which  we  desire  to  apply  them,  and 
holds  out  a  rational  hope  of  their  available  application, — is  their 
evident  sensitiveness  to  the  influence  of  real  and  unmistakable 
causes,  which  we  are  sure,  d,  prioriy  ought  to  influence  them* 
Thus  we  see  the  uniform  march  in  the  number  of  annual  mar-? 
riages,  corresponding  to  an  increasing  population,  visibly  accele* 
rated  in  years  of  prosperity  and  abundance,  and  visibly  retarded 
in  those  of  scarcity  and  public  distress.  Thus,  too,  we  see  in 
Bava.ria,  laws  restraining  marriage  result  in  an  increased  number 
of  illegitimate  births.  Wherever  monthly  returns,  of  whatever 
kind,  are  compared,  the  influence  of  season  is  marked  by  a  more 
or  less  conspicuous  annual  maximum  and  minimum.  Instances  ot 
this,  of  the  most  striking  character,  are  adduced  by  our  author 
in  his  ^  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale.'  In  these  and  similar  cases> 
where  we  clearly  perceive  the  existence  of  definite  tendencies,  or 
of  a  generally  modifying  cause  pervading  the  whole  field  of  their 
action,  it  is  satisfactory  and  reassuring  to  find  the  result  in 
correspondence  with  our  views.  For  it  mast  never  be  forgotten 
that  tendencies  only,  not  causes,  emei^e  as  the  first  product  of 
statistical  inquiry,  —  and  this  consideration,  moreover,  ought  to 
make  us  extremely  reserved  in  applying  to  any  of  the  crude 
results  of  such  inquiries  the  axioms  or  the  language  of  direct 
unimpeded  causation.  The  proportionality  of  cause  to  effect, 
for  instance,  is  a  principle  rather  emphatically  repudiated  in  the 
history  of  the  correspondence  of  increase  of  imposts  with  increase 
of  revenue,  and  of  profits  as  compared  with  prices. 
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*  Population/  says  M.  Quetelet,  *  is  the  statistical  element,  par 
excellence :  it  necessarily  rules  all  others,  since  it  relates,  above  all, 
to  the  people  and  the  appreciation  of  their  welfare  and  their  wants|« 
It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  form  statistics  of  value  without  taking 
as  a  basis  the  results  of  a  census  executed  with  all  the  care  and  pre* 
cision  which  so  delicate  an  operation  requires.  The  other  data  have 
no  real  value,  except  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  number  of  the 
population.  A  census  carefully  made  sums,  in  a  measure,  the  most 
important  problems  which  can  be  proposed  to  a  statist.  The  classifi- 
cation according  to  age  allows  of  the  establishment  of  tables  of  popu- 
lation, of  forming  correct  ideas  on  mortality,  on  the  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  state  in  case  of  necessity,  and  of  fixing  the  ratio 
between  the  useful  fraction  which  contributes  to  the  general  well- 
being,  and  the  fraction  which  yet  requires  assistance  and  support  to 
become  in  its  turn  useful.  The  classification  by  professions,  indicates 
the  means  by  which  the  population  provides  for  its  subsistence  and 
tends  to  augment  its  prosperity.  .  .  .  Those  by  civil  condition,  by 
origin,  by  education,  furnish  the  administration  with  no  less  precious 
information  to  assure  internal  good  order,  and  to  facilitate  the  execu** 
tion  of  the  laws.'  (  Transl.  p.  183.)] 

•     » 

A  well-organised  system  of  civil  registration,  (*  etat  civily)  is 
therefore  one  of  the  first  wants  of  an  enlightened  people.  No  man 
in  such  a  people  is  above  or  beneath  the  obligation  of  authenti-* 
eating  his  existence,  his  claims  on  the  protection  of  his  country^ 
and  bis  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  —  or  of  contributing 
his  individual  quota  of  information,  in  what  personally  concerns 
himself  or  his  family,  in  reply  to  any  system  of  queries  whioh 
the  Government  in  its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  institute  respecting 
them.  Such  information  may  be  regarded  as  a  poll-tax,  which^ 
in  this  form,  a  Government  is  fairly  entitled  to  impose,  and  which 
indeed  is  at  once  the  justest  and  least  onerous  of  taxes;  or 
rather,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  mode  of  self-representation,  by 
which  each  individual  takes  a  part  in  directing  the  views  of  the 
legislature  in  objects  of  universal  concern.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  exclaim  against  it,  or  to 
endeavour  to  thwart  the  views  of  Government  in  establishing 
such  a  system, — nor  anything  more  just  than  to  guarantee  its 
fidelity  by  penalties  imposed  on  false  returns  or  wilful  omis-^ 
sions. 

The  analysis  of  the  population  returns  of  a  great  nation,  or 
rather  the  dtawing  from  that  analysis,  duly  executed  according 
to  rational  classifications,  just  and  philosophical  conclusions,  is 
a  task  calling  for  the  exercise  of  much  acuteness  and  discri- 
mination in  appreciating  the  influence  which  the  relative  pro- 
portions between  the  classes,  as  to  age,  condition,  calling,  must 
necessarily  have  on  national  character  and  habits,  and  in  weigh-v 
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ing — with  reference  to  future  prospects — the  probable  influence 
on  that  character  and  those  habits  which  is  involved  in  even  a 
very  moderate  observed  change  from  time  to  time,  in  those 
proportions* 

*  The  numerical  tables  of  a  population,  when  made  with  care  and 
with  all  the  developement  which  science  requires  .  .  .  form,  in  the 
annals  of  a  people,  the  most  eloquent  page  that  a  statesman  can  read, 
if  he  understand  them  well.  In  fact  it  only  belongs  to  the  practical 
observer  completely  to  understand  the  language  of  figures,  and  not 
to  go  beyond  what  they  can  teach  him.  Censuses,  well  made,  and 
which  succeed  one  another  on  a  uniform  plan  and  at  intervals  suffi- 
ciently near,  should  present  most  precise  notions  of  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  a  people, — of  the  degree  of  its  power,  —  of  its 
prosperity, — and  of  the  tendencies  which  may  compromise  its  future : 
they  would  teach  much  better  than  voluminous  inquiries,  which  are 
often  fettered  by  prejudices  and  private  interests,  what  we  ought  to 
think  of  the  retrograde  state  or  the  immoderate  developement  of  certain 
branches  of  industry.' 

Among  the  first  results  of  such  an  analysis,  are  those  general 
ones  which  our  Continental  neighbours  technically  understand 
by  the  ^  movement'  of  the  population — its  increase,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  and  emigrations,  and  the 
internal  change  in  the  proportions  of  those  living  at  diflferent 
ages  corresponding  to  changes,  if  any,  in  the  law  of  mortality 
as  indicated  by  the  ages  of  death.  On  this  point  M.  Quetelet, 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  makes  the  following  pertinent 
remark. 

*  The  movement  of  a  stationary  population  is  often  compared  with 
that  of  a  population  increasing  by  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
However,  this  is  a  comparison  of  heterogeneous  elements :  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  latter  population  should  have  a  greater 
mortality ;  for  there  are  more  children  in  it.' 

So  far  as  this  remark  goes  it  is  just,  but  it  does  not  include 
the  whole  case,  or  exhibit  fully  the  influence  of  the  consideration 
in  question.  To  judge  of  the  extent  of  this  influence  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  that,  in  a  given  population  now  existing, 
the  individuals  living  at  any  assigned  age  are  not  the  survivors 
of  that  age  atnong  a  number  equal  to  that  bom  in  the  current 
year,  but  among  a  number  born  antecedently,  when  the  popula- 
tion was  less  than  at  present,  in  a  proportion  easily  calculated, 
the  age  being  given,  and  the  annual  rate  of  increase  known. 
Thus,  supposing  the  population  of  a  country  to  double  in  fifty 
years;  a  man  fifty  years  old  is  the  survivor  of  only  half  the 
number  of  cotemporary  births,  and  of  one  hundred  of  only  one- 
fourth  those  which  would  appear,  on  a  comparison  of  the  number 
actually  bom  in  a  given  year  with  those  actually  living  at  the 
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age  specified,  in  that  year.  Not  only,  therefore,  are  there  more 
children  in  comparison  with  adults  in  an  advancing  population, 
but  at  the  same  time  fewer  old  men.  Now  the  ratios  of  the 
helpless,  the  active,  and  the  meditative  elements  of  a  population 
to  the  entire  mass  and  to  each  other, — of  giddy  youth  and  adult 
enterprise  to  mature  experience,  timid  caution,  and  declining 
powers,  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  corresponding  features  of 
national  character.  A  disproportion  in  this  respect,  influencing 
all  the  great  lines  of  developement  of  national  activity  and  im- 
pressing the  whole  career  of  a  people,  cannot  but  make  itself  felt 
in.  every  feature  of  their  existence.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
contrast  the  energy  displayed  by  a  nation  whose  population 
doubles  in  twenty-five  years,  as  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
sobriety  of  movement,  not  to  say  torpor,  of  another,  where,  as 
in  Holland,  it  is  nearly  stationary,  to  perceive  the  connexion  in 
question  to  be  that  of  effect  with  cause. 

*  An  exposition  of  the  political  condition  belongs  essentially  to  the 
statistics  of  a  country.  We  do  not,  however,  know  how  to  express  it 
in  figures.  The  same  may  be  said  of  information  relative  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition.  The  simple  recital  of  what  has 
passed  in  a  locality  at  a  particular  time  sometimes  better  teaches  the 
moral  condition  of  a  people  than  all  the  numerical  tables  possible.' 

Statistics,  however,  deals  essentially  with  numbers.  It  may 
be  diflScult,  or  impossible,  to  express  numerically  the  degree  of 
political  freedom,  the  extent  to  which  the  institutions  of  a 
country  fulfil  the  ends  of  their  establishment  and  maintenance,  — 
or  the  degree  in  which  its  fiscal  regulations  press  upon  its 
inhabitants, — yet  these  are  nevertheless  results  capable  of  being 
estimated,-  and  which  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  estimate ; 
and  .the  estimation  must  ultimately  rely,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  on  the  numerical  exhibition  of  particulars.  Thus,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  statistics  of  elections  in  which  numbers  are  easily 
and  precisely  attainable,  or  of  those  of  crime ;  accurate  returns 
may  and  ought  to  be  obtained  and  published  of  a  great  variety 
of  particulars  relative  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  our 
ciml  courts,  by  which  our  judgment  as  to  their  well  or  ill 
working  may  be  influenced.  As  examples,  we  may  specify  the 
statistics  of  juries,  common  and  special, — those  of  legal  decisions 
in  civil  cases,  more  especially  as  regards  the  cases  of  new  trials 
moved  for  and  obtained,  and  their  grounds; — of  decisions  ap- 
pealed from  to  higher  tribunals,  and  of  the  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  such  new  trials  or  such  appeals  have  afiGurmed  or 
reversed  the  former  decision, — points  of  great  interest  as  con- 
cerns the  confidence  with  which  the  decision  of  a  civil  court 
may  be  relied  on  by  its  suitors,  but  of  which,  if  any  official 
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returns  exist  in  this  country,  we  have  been  unable,  after  some 
considerable  amount  of  inquiry,  to  procure  them.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  because  the  application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities 
to  judicial  decisions  with  this  very  view  (that  of  determining, 
from  the  amount  of  self-contradiction  existing  among  them, 
their  value  as  tests  of  truth,)  has  been  expanded  by  Laplace 
and  Poisson  into  a  very  elaborate  theory,  which  the  latter 
especially  has  applied  to  the  statistical  returns  of  the  French 
tribunals,  civil  as  well  as  criminal  It  may  be  worth  while 
here  to  mention  the  conclusions  deduced  by  the  last-mentioned 
geometer  from  the  consideration  of  17157  cases  adjudicated  on 
in  French  courts  of  civil  appeal,  during  the  years  1831,  1832^ 
1833.  Of  these  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  tribunal  was 
confirmed  in  11747  cases,  or  in  685  cases  out  of  a  1000,  —  a 
percentage  certainly  not  calculated  to  inspire  a  high  degree  of 
primd  facie  confidence  in  the  eflScacy  of  a  resort  to  a  court  of 
justice  for  the  redress  of  a  civil  injury,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  appeals  would  chiefiy  take  place  in  cases  where 
the  ori^nal  decision  was  obviously  contrary  to  common  sense  at 
least,  if  not  to  law.  Setting  out  with  these  data,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  French 
institutions,  in  which  three  judges  are  required  to  pronounce, 
by  a  majority  of  voices,  a  ^jugement  de  premiere  instance,^  and 
seven  in  a  court  of  appeal,  M.  Poisson  concludes  the  probability 
that  a  confirmatory  decision  will  be  a  just  one,  to  be  0*948,  or 
about  19  to  1  in  its  favour,  and  0*641,  or  about  16  to  9  that  a 
reversal  of  the  former  decision  will  be  so.  With  respect  to  the 
probability  that  a  second  appeal  will  confirm  the  decision  of  a 

Erevious  one,  be  that  in  favour  or  not  of  the  original  decidon, 
e  assigns  it  at  0*7466,  or  about  3  to  1  in  favour  of  its  doing  so.* 
Taxation,  too,  is  an  element  of  political  condition  easily 
enough  represented  in  figures,  but  in  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  get  two  person's  to  agree  in  their  interpretation.  M.  Quetelet 
sums  up  his  few  and  cursory  remarks  on  this  subject  with  a 
dictum  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Norman,  most  Englishmen 
will  feel  to  be  intended  for  their  peculiar  consolation: — *  It  has 

*  been  justly  remarked,'  he  says,  ^  that  those  are  the  most  civilised 

*  countries  who   [which]  pay  proportionally  the  most  to  the 

*  government.* 

The  chief  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  aiming  at  correct 
results  in  the  collection  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial statistics  is,  that  it  — 

*Re(]uires  the  intervention  of  persons  who  are  almost  always 

*  Recherches  sur  la  Probability  des  Jagemens.  Paris :  1837.  — 
Delia  Autorita  giudiciaria,  di  F.  Sdopis,  p.  84* 
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interested,  or  think  they  have  an  interest,  in  disguising  the  truth. 
"VKhen  the  government  collects  them,  it  is  generally  opposed  by  the 
manufacturer,  who  supposes  it  done  with  fiscal  views.  The  desire 
to  obtain  freedom  for  his  industry,  and  to  obtain  what  are  called 
protecting  laws  .  .  .  almost  always  tends  to  exaggeration  in  one 
direction  or  another.  Governments  also  publish  documents  on  im- 
portations and  exportations.  These  tables,  which  are  useful  to  con- 
sult, nevertheless  often  contain  very  vague  returns  :  they  are  generally 
confined  either  to  the  fixing  of  prices  from  faulty  valuations  or  of 
quantities  without  considering  either  price  or  quality.  In  the  official 
valuations,  moreover,  we  only  know  a  part  of  the  truth :  it  is  especially 
here  that  information  not  susceptible  of  reduction  to  numbers  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  determine  the  probable  quantity  which  escapes 
the  legally  stated  values.' 

Owing  to  these  causes  of  jealousy  and  incomplete  presentation, 
foany  important  statistical  elements,  relating  to  matters  of  pecu- 
niary concern,  can  hardly  be  collected  by  official  intervention. 
It  is  here  that  a  Statistical  Society  may  render  most  valuable 
service  by  setting  on  foot  systematically,  yet  amicably  and  un- 
obtrusively, local  and  private  inquiries,  with  the  guarantee  of 
personal  veracity  for  their  answers,  and  the  purely  scientific 
and  truth-loving  spirit  of  such  a  body  of  enlightened  inquirers 
for  their  fair  presentment. 

*  The  statistics  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  a  people,' 
he  goes  on  to  observe,  'present  still  greater  difficulties;  for  the  ap- 
preciation can  only  be  founded  on  facts  much  more  contestable  than 
those  given  by  industry  and  commerce.  When  we  say  that  a  pro- 
vince produces  so  many  quarters  of  corn  or  so  many  gallons  of  oil, 
we  know  that  the  figures  may  be  more  or  less  in  error ;  but  we  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  unit.  It  is  not  the  same  when  we  say  that 
a  province  produces  annually  so  much  crime Infinite  precau- 
tion and  sagacity  are  necessary  to  read  with  success  the  statistics  of 
tribunals,  for  the  documents  tliey  contain  are  very  complex  in  their 
nature,  and  almost  always  incomplete.'  .... 

*  What  a  mass  of  errors  have  we  not  accumulated  in  treating  of 
pauperism!  To  probe  this  leprosy  of  society  we  have  had  recourse 
to  lists  of  the  poor,  and  very  often  without  inquiring  if  these  lists 
were  complete  and  comparable  in  different  countries  or  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  country.     Real  poverty  is  nearly  always  very 

different  from  the  poverty  officially  returned In  Belgium  a 

man  will  enter  his  name  on  the  list  of  paupers  to  escape  serving  in 
the  civic  gtuird,  or  to  obtain  other  advantages^  toithout  receiving  a 
farthing  of  public  benevolence '  [/ .'] 

With  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exhibiting  fairly,  and 
interpreting  truly,  statistical  facts,  arises  a  necessity  for  laying 
down  precautionary  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  to  -whom  is 
confided  the  important  task  of  their  collection  and  registry  —  for 
checking  their  correctness  when  collected  —  and  for  their  legiti- 
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make  employment  in  aid  of  l^ishtiTe  or  adminiHlnUive  pmpoees. 
On  each  of  diese  lieads  M.  Qoetelet  gives  ns  a  letter  —  sbo^ 
indeed^  and  somewhat  desoltoiy ;  but  aboonding  in  nsefiil  and 
sensible  remarks.  Each  of  them  would,  in  fact,  require  a  trea- 
tise for  its  complete  iUostration. 

A  fool  csoi  ask  questions,  but  only  a  wise  man  pertinent  ones ; 
and  it  often  takes  a  wiser  man  to  ask  than  to  answer.  After 
recommending  to  the  statist  a  due  and  ample  course  of  pre- 
paratory study  of  the  subject  in  hand,  our  author  goes  on  to 
observe,  on  tli^  collection  of  statistical  information :  — 


*  The  prindpal  coDfflderations  which  should  guide  an  administration 
as  to  the  questioDs  to  be  asked  are  the  foDowiug : — 

*'  1.  Only  ask  such  information  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  as 
yon  are  sure  to  obtain. 

*'  2.  Avoid  demands  which  may  excite  distrust,  and  wound  local 
interests  or  personal  susceptibility,  as  well  as  those  whose  utility  will 
not  be  sufficiently  appreciated. 

*  3.  Be  precise  and  clear,  in  order  that  the  inquiries  may  be  every 
where  understood  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the  answers  may  be 
comparable.  Adopt  for  this  uniform  schedules,  which  may  be  filled 
up  uniformly. 

'  4.  Collect  the  documents  in  such  a  way  that  verification  may  be 
possible. 

*  Simplicity  and  clearness  of  demand,  together  with  uniformity  in 
the  forms  to  be  filled  up,  are  essential  conditions  to  obtain  comparable 
results.  Without  them,  no  statistics  are  possible.  When  the  question 
relates  to  ages,  professions,  or  diseases,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  employ  classifications  perfectly  identical,  in  order  that  the  general 
information  may  be  compared  even  to  the  slightest  detaiL  The  most 
perfect  unity  should  reign  throughout  the  whole.  It  is  to  establish  a 
imity  like  this  that  in  certain  States,  such  as  Belgium  and  Piedmont, 
central  commissions  have  been  formed  to  collect  and  arrange  the  dif- 
ferent elements  which  should  be  included  in  the  national  statistics. 
The  necessity  of  such  institutions  is  particularly  shown  when  we  see 
in  very  enlightened  countries  the  principal  departments  sometimes 
publish  very  difierent  numbers  to  express  the  same  things,  or  make 
classifications  which  render  comparison  impossible.'  {Transl.  pp.  196, 
197.) 

Not  to  secure  facility  for  the  verification  of  the  documents 
we  collect,  is  to  miss  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  science. 
Statistics  are  only  of  value  according  to  their  exactness,  without 
which  they  can  serve  but  to  establish  error.  Every  statistical 
document  requires  a  twofold  examination  —  a  moral  and  a  mate- 
rial one ;  the  former  being,  in  all  cases,  by  far  the  most  important, 
as  it  involves  the  inquiry  into  the  influence  under  which  it  has 
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been  collected  —  ^  point  on  which  the  whole  colouring  of  the 
document  essentially  depends :  — » 

^  During  the  war  of  independence*  the  United  States  carefully  mis- 
represented the  true  number  of  their  population :  they  exaggerated 
considerably  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  in  maritime  cities,  in  ordaf 
to  put  the  enemy  on  the  wrong  scent.  Assuredly  no  good  apprecia-' 
tion  of  the  American  population  could  be  founded  on  the  documents 
of  this  period.'    (  Transl,  p.  202.) 

Eveiy  statistical  document  ought  to  carry  on  the  face  of  it 
the  exceptions,  exemptions,  and  limitations,  under  which  its 
entries  are  made.  In  respect  of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of 
it,  negligence  in  this  respect  may  amount  in  effect,  if  not  in  cul- 
pability, to  a  falsification. 

*  Thus,  by  means  of  official  numbers,  M.  Sarauw  pretended 
to  prove  that  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  Danish  Antilles,  the 
mortality  of  the  black  slaves  was  less  than  that  of  white  men  even 
in  Europe;  and  this  assertion  might  appear  so  much  the  more  im- 
posing, as  ^L  Sarauw  resided  in  the  island  in  question.' 

This  result  (which  was  arrived  at  in  good  faith)  rested  solely 
on  the  omission  of  negro  children  dying  before  attaining  their 
first  year  from  the  register  of  births,  such  children  being  exempt 
from  poll-tax,  and  therefore  their  omission  being  deemed  of  no 
importance. 

The  material  examination  of  statistical  documents  rests  chiefly 
on  the  internal  evidence  they  may  offer  of  self-consistency.  It 
is  singularly  aided  by  diagrams.  A  simple  line,  properly  laid 
down  from  a  consecutive  series  of  numbers,  by  what  is  called 
graphical  projection,  enables  us  to  appreciate  at  a  glance  the 
continuity  and  regular  progression  of  their  succession;  and, 
■what  is  of  still  more  importance,  to  apprehend  correspondencies 
between  two  series  so  projected,  which  often  afford  immediate 
conviction  of  a  relation  between  them,  such  as  the  most  subtle 
mind  would  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  without  such  aid.  They 
give  to  the  study  of  phenomena  the  same  advantage  which 
algebra  has  introduced  into  calculation  —  they  generalise  and 
allow  of  abstraction ;  and  they  enable  us  at  once  to  detect  and 
often  to  rectify  errors  which,  if  undetected,  would  effect  mean 
results,  and  throw  every  thing  into  confusion.  We  are  glad  to 
find  M.  Quetelet  strong  in  his  advocacy  of  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  series  of  observations ;  though  the  generality  of  French 
savans  affect,  very  unwisely,  to  despise  it  as  inconsistent  with 
their  notions  of  mathematical  rigour. 

There  is  nothinjj  more  indicative  of  a  man's  fitness  or  unfitness 
for  the  duties  of  a  legislator  and  a  statesman  than  his  manner  of 
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doling  with  statistical  documents.  When  appealed  to,  as  they 
too  commonly  are,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  extreme  posi^ 
tions,  or  of  lending  support  to  party  views,  or  to  particular 
interests,  we  are  continually  reminded  of  the  doctrine  of  one  long 
accustomed  to  listen  to  such  arguments.  *  Nothing  can  be  more 
^  Mlacious  than  theories —  except  facts ! '  Those  who  use  them 
in  this  manner  will  be  found  invariably  to  sin  against  truth  and 
common  sense  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  ways,  viz :  — 

*  1.  By  "  having  preconceived  ideas  of  the  final  result." 

*  2.  By  "  neglecting  the  numbers  which  contradict  the  result  they 
"  wish  to  obtain." 

*  3.  By  "  incompletely  enumerating  causes,  and  only  attributing  to 
"  one  cause  what  belongs  to  a  concourse  of  many." 

*  4.  By  "  comparing  elements  which  are  not  comparable."  * 

To  which  we  may  add  a  5th,  the  most  common  of  all  and  the 
most  inexcusable,  viz. :  singling  out  the  extreme  partial  results 
which  tell  on  the  side  to  be  defended,  and  ignoring  all  the  rest. 

With  such  eclecticism  we  may  find  in  statistics  the  means  of 
defending  almost  every  position.     In  politics,  especially,  they 

*  Become  a  formidable  arsenal,  from  which  the  belligerent  parties 
may  alike  take  their  arms.  .  .  .  Some  figures,  thrown  with  assurance 
into  an  argument,  have  sometimes  served  as  a  rampart  against  the 
most  solid  reasoning ;  but  when  closely  examined,  their  weakness  and 
nullity  have  been  discovered.  Those  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
frightened  by  such  phantoms,  instead  of  looking  to  them  themselves, 
prefer  rather  to  accuse  the  science  than  to  confess  their  blind  credu- 
lity, or  their  inability  to  combat  the  perfidious  arms  opposed  to  them. 

*  We  see  persons  profoundly  convinced  of  a  truth,  seek  to  establish 
it  direct;ly  by  the  authority  of  figures,  and  give,  as  they  think,  a  ma- 
thematical .demonstration-  However,  by  means  of  the  statistical 
•documents  which  they  unskilfully  employ,  they  most  frequently  pro- 
duce an  opposite  effect  to  that  which  they  desired.  Thus  we  cannot 
reasonably  doubt  that  enlightenment  contributes  to  man's  happiness, 
by  illuminating  his  intdlect  and  fortifying  his  morals.  In  the  attempt 
to  demonstrate  this,  what  has  been  done  ?  It  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  establish  that  the  number  of  crimes  is  inversely  as  the  number 
of  children  sent  to  school  —  as  if  the  number  of  crimes,  even  were  it 
known,  had  as  its  only  cause  the  greater  or  less  developement  of  the 
intellect ;  and  as  if  the  developement  of  intellect  were  measured  by 
the  number  of  children  sent  to  school.  What  has  been  the  result  of 
this  ?  It  has  been  found,  after  well  examining  statistical  documents, 
that  the  number  of  crimes  is  more  generally  in  a  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  sent  to  school,  than  in  the  inverse  proportion. 
The  conclusion  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was  at  first  desired  — 
a  new  error,  which  some  have,  with  the  same  levity,  admitted." 
{Transl.  p. 214.) 

The  necessary  incompleteness  of  all  statistical  documents  is 
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•sometimes  urged  as  a  general  argument  against  trusting  im- 
plicitly to  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  The  argument  is 
valid,  in  so  far  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Unenu- 
merated  cases  differ  systematically,  z.  e.y  in  some  essential 
point  of  clas^fication,  from  the  enumerated ;  so  as  to  render 
the  proportions  in  which  the  several  classes  are  represented  in 
the  returns  different  from  what  they  would  be  were  the  enu- 
meration complete.  But  granting  their  incompleteness  —  and 
granting  even  that  the  incompleteness  is  such  as  to  affect  inju- 
riously the  proportionate  numbers  in  classified  results — this  does 
not  preclude  the  drawing  of  many  sound  and  valuable  conclu- 
sions from  such  documents,  if  only  we  are  assured  that  in 
comparing  similar  ones  for  several  successive  years,  or  under 
circumstances  otherwise  different,  the  same  causes  of  incom- 
pleteness prevailed  and  continued  to  affect  the  several  classes  in 
an  invariable  ratio. 

This  position  M.  Quetelet  illustrates  by  a  reference  to  the 
Criminal  Statistics  of  Belgium.  —  Prior  to  1830  the  official 
returna  gave  only  the  number  of  crimes  knmon  and  prosecuted^ 
but  for  the  seven  years  from  1833  to  1839  they  included  also 
the  number  of  crimes  kliown,  but  which  were  not  prosecuted 
because  the  authors  were  unknown.  Now  it  was  found  that 
this  latter  number  proceeded  from  year  to  year  with  even  more 
regularity  thail  that  of  crimes  prosecuted.  No  doubt,  therefore, 
the  number  of  crimes  altogether  unknown  to  justice,  could  it  have 
been  made  a  matter  of  registry,  would  have  presented  a  similar 
constancy.  Of  known  crimes  against  person,  two-thirds  were 
regularly  prosecuted,  and  one-third  escaped,  the  authors  being 
undiscovered.  In  the  case  of  crimes  against  property  the  pro- 
pprtions  were  reversed,  and  were  nearly  those  of  one-fourth  and 
three-fourths  ;  the  graver  crimes  being  those  most  sure  of 
detection.  On  the  whole  it  would  appear  from  these  records 
that  out  of  1154  crimes  annually  known  to  justice  in  Belgium, 
only  416,  or  little  more  than  one-third,  formed  subjects  of  pro- 
secution. Assuming,  then,  that  the  number  of  unknown  crimes 
is  equal  to  that  of  known  (this  would  hardly  be  admissible  for 
crimes  against  person),  the  amount  of  prosecuted  crimes  in  Bel- 
gium would  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  those  actually  committed. 

^  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  and  shall  never  know  whether  the 
crimes  on  which  the  tribunals  have  to  pass  judgment  form  the  sixth 
or  seventh  or  anj  other  part  you  will  of  the  total  number  of  crimes. 
What  is  important  for  me  to  know  is  that  this  ratio  does  not  vary 
from  year  to  year.  On  this  hypothesis  I  can  judge  relatively  whether 
one  year  has  produce^  more  or  less  crimes  than  another.' 

Admitting  that  this  ratio  remains  invariable  from  year  to  year. 
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and  that  justice  pursues  criminals  with  the  same  activity,  two 
countries  or  two  provinces  of  the  same  country  might  be  com- 
pared in  respect  of  morality.  But  as  the  latter  condition  almost 
certainly  does  not  hold  good  under  different  administrations,  it 
becomes  impossible,  from  the  official  returns  of  prosecutions, 
fairly  to  institute  such  a  comparison  between  nations,  even  should 
the  same  legislation,  the  same  repression,  and  the  same  activity 
to  bring  criminals  to  justice,  subsist.  If  the  result  be  made  to 
depend  on  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  condemnations,  instead 
of  those  of  prosecutions,  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  trial  would 
alone  suffice  to  destroy  the  comparability  of  the  cases. 

*  We  know,  in  fact,  that  the  establishment  of  the  jury  in  Belgium 
has  doubled  the  number  of  acquittals/   (  TransL  p.  227.) 

On  the  subject  of  Medical  Statistics,  M.  Quetelet  has  a  brief, 
digressive,  and  somewhat  pungent  letter,  and  presents  what 
must  be  confessed  to  be  rather  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  actual 
state  of  this  branch  of  the  general  subject. 

*  All  I'easonable  men,'  he  says,  *  will,  I  think,  agree  on  this  point, 
that  we  must  inform  ourselves  by  observation,  collect  well  recorded 
facts,  render  them  rigorously  comparable  before  seeking  to  discuss 
them  with  a  view  of  declaring  their  relations,  and  methodically  pro- 
ceeding to  the  appreciation  of  causes.  Instead  of  this  what  do  we 
see  ?  Observations  incomplete,  incomparable,  suspected,  heaped  up 
pell-mell,  presented  without  discernment,  or  arranged  so  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  of  the  fact  which  it  is  wished  to  establish;  and  nearly 
always  it  is  neglected  to  inquire  whether  the  number  of  observations 
is  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence.^ 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  impression  which  the  perusal  of  the 
generality  of  medical  books  and  dissertations  leaves  on  the 
mind.  The  fact  is,  that  in  a  science  like  medicine  the  statistical 
method  of  inquiry  is  not  the  most  natural  and  obvious.  Under 
circumstances  of  excessive  complication  in  any  line  of  research, 
and  more  especially  in  one  in  which  success  leads  so  directly  to 
celebrity  and  fortune,  men  usually  look  for  what  Bacon  terms 
*  instantiae  luciferae,*  those  *  luminous  instances  '  where  the 
result  of  a  single  experiment,  the  striking  issue  of  a  novel  pro- 
cess, makes  its  way  at  once  to  the  inductive  instinct  without 
being  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason.  The  comparison  of 
multitude  with  multitude,  the  destruction  of  errors  by  mutual 
collision,  and  the  slow  emergence  of  truth  from  the  conflict  by 
its  outstanding  vitality,  belong  to  a  maturer  age  of  science  than 
that  in  which  medicine  had  its  origin  or  attained  its  present 
importance*     Yet  there  have  not  been  wanting  in  its  walks  men 
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of  philosophic  views^   who   have  both  seen  themselves  and 
i^commended  to  others  this  course  of  procedure.* 

Neither  is  the  deficiency  so  absolute  as  '^L  Quetelet's  ex- 
pressions would  lead  us  to  suppose.  So  far  at  least  as  the 
statistics  of  disease  are  concerned^  some  material  progress  may 
be  reported.  Medical  science,  imperfect  as  it  is^  has  at  least 
succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  classifying  diseases  under 
more  or  less  general  heads  and  identifying  them  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness  to  attribute  to  each  something  like  its  due 
share  in  contributing  to  the  total  annual  mortality.  This  is 
a  great  step.  It  enables  us  at  once  to  compare  the  prevalence 
of  particular  disorders  (in  that  degree  of  intensity  at  least  which 
leads  to  a  fatal  termination)  with  that  of  other  statistical 
elements  or  with  meteorological  registers^  and  so  to  work  our 
way  by  sure  though  perhaps  slow  degrees  from  the  detection 
of  tendencies  in  some  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  food, 
habits,  &c.  to  their  production,  up  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
proximate  or  remote  causes,  and  thus  to  devise  measures  of  an 
administrative  kind,  not  indeed  for  their  cure  in  particular  cases, 
but  for  their  general  mitigation  and  possible  final  extinction  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  sea  scurvy) :  And  doubtless  much  greater  pro- 
gress might  be  made  in  this  direction,  would  medical  practitioners 
agree  (or  were  it  made  incumbent  on  them  as  a  condition  of 
their  status)  to  forward  classified  returns  of  the  cases  under 
their  treatment  to  some  common  sanitary  centre, — the  form  of 
classification  and  nature  of  the  entries  to  be  prescribed  on 
uniform  and  well  considered  principles,  and  the  results  authori- 


*  The  following  striking  passage  occurs  in  Dr.  Holland's  *  Medical 

*  Notes  and  Reflections/  :-^*  A  very  especial  advantage  has  been  the 

*  application  of  numerical  methods  and  averages  to  the  history  of 

*  disease ;  thereby  giving  it  the  same  progress  and  certainty  which 

*  b^ong  to  statistical  inquiry  on  other  subjects.     Averages  may  in 
'some  sort  be  termed  the  mathematics  of  medical  science.     The 

*  principle  is  one  singularly  effectual  in  obviating  the  difficulties  of 

*  evidence  already  noticed ;  and  the  success  with  which  it  has  been 
'  employed  of  late  by  many  eminent  observers  affords  assurance  of  the 

*  results  that  may  hereafter  be  expected  from  this  source.     Through 

*  medical  statistics  lies  the  most  secure  path  into  the  philosophy  of 

*  medicine.      The  inquiries  which  so  greatly  distinguish  M.  Louis 

*  as  a  pathologist  may  be  noted  as  eminent  examples  of  this  method, 

*  which  is  now  pursued  with  great  success  by  many  physicians  in  our 

*  country.' — On  Medical  Evidence^  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

The  Dissertations  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  abound  with 
statistical  statements  well  collected  and  ably  reasoned  on,  to  the 
attainment  of  most  important  results. 
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tativety  published  at  stated  intervals.  Publicity  indeed  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  statistical  science,  and  the  grand  condition  of  its 
useful  application,  not  merely  by  reason  of  the  openings  thereby 
afforded  for  the  detection  of  error  and  the  exposure  of  unfairness 
of  registry,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence,  letting 
in  the  broad  good  sense  of  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  on  the 
subjects  themselves  abstractedly  presented  to  them,  —  than 
which  nothing  so  effectually  tends  to  clear  away  professional 
prejudices  and  errors,  and  to  bring  professions  themselves  (as 
every  profession  ought  to  be  brought,  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public)  under  the  watcnful  inspection  of  its  laity. 

The  statistics  of  cure  are  necessarily  more  imperfect  than 
those  of  disease.  Excessive  difficulties  must  lie  in  the  way  of 
tabulating  the  medical  treatment  of  cases  upon  anything  like 
uniform  and  intelligible  principles  of  classification  and  registry, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  particulars  to  be  embraced,  the  diffi- 
culty of  recognising  diseases  in  their  earlier  stages,  the  necessity 
of  continually  swerving  from  a  uniform  preconceived  system  of 
treatment  in  accommodation  to  age,  sex,  habits  of  life,  and  con- 
stitutional peculiarities — the  absurd  system  of  administering 
mixtures  of  mixtures  of  medicaments  so  as  to  render  it  next  to 
impossible  to  say  what  quantities  of  the  prima  medicamenta  have 
been  really  swallowed — and  all  the  thousand  and  one  causes 
which  conspire  to  render  medical  practice  tentative  and  uncer- 
tain, and  the  statements  of  its  degree  of  success  untrustworthy. 
Supposing  these  difficulties  overcome,  if  not  in  all,  yet  in 
sdected  classes  of  disease ;  supposing  every  essential  particular 
intelligibly  registered,  and  the  result  candidly  stated,  it  has  still 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  registers  must  necessarily  exclude 
all  cases  in  which  nature  has  been  left  to  her  own  unaided 
resources,  and  nearly  all  in  which  the  natural  remedies  of  rest, 
reguLited  diet,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  &c.  may  have  been  alone^ 
resorted  to.  It  would  require  a  physician  of  no  common  for- 
bearance to  abstain  in  fifty  out  of  each  hundred  cases  from  the 
use  of  all  active  medicines — and  of  no  common  candour  and 
defiance  of  professional  censure  to  declare  that  he  had  done  so, 
and  to  put  on  record  i\iQ  failures  of  this  line  of  treatment. 

*  To  judge,*  says  M.  Quetelet, '  of  the  advantages  which  therapeutics 
may  present,  we  must  commence  by  inquiring  vfrhat  would  become  of 
a  man  afflicted  with  such  a  malady  if  abandoned  to  the  force  of  nature 
only.  Perhaps  we  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  in  doubtful  and 
difiicult  cases  it  is  better  to  give  up  the  patient  to  the  efforts  of  nature 
than  to  the  remedies  of  art,  confining  ourselves  to  the  use  of  a  carrful 
diet.  Different  kinds  of  treatment  have  less  influence  on  mortality 
than  is  generally  supposed.     A  respected  and  learned  man,  Dr.  Haw-. 
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kins,  thus  expresses  himself: — ''A  friend  took  private  notes  on*the 
'^  comparative  mortality  under  three  doctors  in  ^  hospital.  The  one 
'*  was  eclectic^  the  second  pursued  the  eocpectant  system^  and  the  third 
^'  the  tonic  regimen.  The  mortality  was  the  same ;  but  the  duration 
''  of  indisposition,  the  character  of  the  convalescence,  and  the  chance^ 
"  of  relapse  very  difTerent."  Thus  the  mortality  was  the  same.  We 
might  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  the  documents  collected  in  the 
principal  hospitals  of  Europe:  the  mortality  varies  between  very 
narrow  limits,  and  depends  more  en  the  general  maintenance  and 
supervision  of  the  hospitals,'  [de  la  tenue  des  h6pitaux, — most  incor* 
rectly  translated  'on  the  principals  of  the  hospitals']  'than  on  the 

therapeutic  means  employed Did  I  not  fear  being  taxed  with 

exaggeration,  I  should  say  that  a  good  administration  saves  more 
patients  in  hospitals  than  the  science  of  the  most  skilful  doctors.* 
(TVa^w/.  p.235.) 

We  have  just  had  occasion  to  notice  a  serious  mistranslation, 
throwing  upon  an  individual  the  responsibility  of  the  general 
success  or  failure  of  .an  establishment,  contrary  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  original  French,  and  we  wish  it 
had  been  possible  for  us  to  conclude  this  article  without  further 
remark  on  the  maniler  in  which  the  translator  of  the  work 
before  us  has  executed  his  task.  It  is  full  of  such  misrenderings, 
which  betray  a  palpable  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the 
ori^nal,  issuing  in  expressions  which  are  neither  French,  En- 
glish,  nor  sense.  Thus  we  have  *  revoquer  en  doute '  (to  call  in 
question)  continually  rendered  by  *  to  revoke  in  dovbt  (p.  2.  &c) ; 

*  exceptionnet^  (p.  18.)  is  rendered   hj  exceptionable ;    ^  temps 

*  c^reux^  shocking  weather  (p.  23.),  by  ^frightful  times;*  * mo- 

*  deste^*  moderate  (p.  28.),  by  *  modest;*  ^parties,*  (p.  34.),  games, 
by  ^ parts ;*  ^lunettes*  (telescopes),  by  ^lunettes;*  ^ hasardes* 
(precarious),  *by  *  hazarded;*  *  siecles*  (ages),  by  *  centuries,*  — 
the  definite  for  the  indefinite  sense, — giving  an  almost  puerile 
air  to  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs :    *  Our  planet  is  but  a 

*  very  secondary  body,  a  grain  of  dust  lost  in  immensity,  and 
^  yet  centuries  have  been  required  to  bring  it  to  the  state  in 

*  which  we  now  see  it.'  (P.  133.)  In  p.  147.  we  have  the 
idiomatic  phrase,  ^On  aurait  lieu  de  plsdndre  un  pays'  (a 
country  would  be  to  be  pitied),  perverted  into,  *  He  would  have 

*  to  complain  of  a  country.'    Again  (p.  228.)  we  have  *all  in^ 

*  distinctly  {indistinctementy  indiscriminately)  collect  statistics,  but 

*  some  confide  their  results  to  their  memories,  others  to  paper ; 

*  some  even  collect  them  unwittingly,  like  M.  Jourdain  does 

*  prose,'  (*  comme  M.  Jourdain  ^isaz/  de  la  prose,')— as  Moliere's 
M.  Jourdain  (with  whom  we  should  have  thought  every  one 
at  all  conversant  with  the  language  must  be  familiar)  used  to 
make  prose.^ 
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*Who  can  affirm/  says  the  translator,  ^that  this  principle' 
(the  law  of  gravity)  ^  is  not  a  particular  case  of  a  much  more 

*  general  law,  or  that  the  results  deduced  from  it  are  not  values 
^  sufficiently  approximative,  since  the  neglected  quantities  are 

*  not  appreciable  in  the  present  state  of  science.'  M.  Quetelet's 
expression  is,  *  ne  sont  pas  des  valeurs  suffisamment  approxima- 

*  tives  pour  que  les  quantit&  negligees  ne  soient  pas  appretiables,' 
&C.,  (are  not  mere  approximations,  sufficiently  such,  however, 
that  the  quantities  neglected  shall  be  inappreciable,  &c.)  Ob^ 
vious  errors,  and  misprints  too,  in  the  original,  are  transferred 
uncorrected  into  the  translation.  Thus,  in  p.  81.,  we  have  the 
important  and  mischievous  misprint  -01  instead  of  0*1  twice 
repeated.  M.  Quetelet,  with  the  usual  laxity  of  a  foreigner,  is 
privileged  to  misspell  our  English  names,  but  it  does  not  become 
an  English  writer  on  Probabilities  to  acquiesce  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  honoured  name  of  Stirling  into  Stierling.  We 
must  add,  too,  that  the  manner  in  w^hich  the  French  metrical 
system  used  in  the  original  is  converted  into  British  equivalents 
in  the  translation  is  such  as  to  interfere  materially  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  purport.  Thus,  in  the  table  of  the  limit- 
ing heights  of  giants,  tall  and  short  men,  and  dwarfs,  in  p.  103., 
the  limits  are  given  in  the  original  to  millimetres,  while  in  the 
translation  they  are  stated  only  to  the  nearest  inch,  and  that  in 
one  instance  erroneously.  We  notice  these  blemishes,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  cavil,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  removed  in  a 
subsequent  edition. 

The  letters  on  the  use  of  statistics  to  the  administration  and 
on  the  ulterior  prospects  of  this  branch  of  science,  though  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  contain  anything  very  new  or  striking, 
yet  come  opportunely  at  a  period  like  the  present,  when  vast 
changes^  both  legislative  and  economical,  are  in  progress,  and 
when  opportunities  are  lapsing  of  seizing  in  transitu  results 
which  will  one  day  be  most  valuable  for  future  comparison. 
Steam,  railroads,  and  free-trade  principles  are  making  such 
inroads  into  all  that  used  to  be  considered  fixed  or  slowly 
alterable,  that  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  interest  to  have  secured 
points  of  departure  in  the  new  career  which  opens  on  society. 

*  Statists  should  be  eager  to  register,  from  this  time  forward,  all 
the  facts  which  may  assist  in  the  study  of  this  vast  transformation  in 
the  social  body,  which  is  in  process  of  accomplishment. 

*  A  government  in  modifying  its  laws,  especially  its  financial  laws, 
should  collect  with  care  documents  necessary  to  prove,  at  a  future 
state,  whether  the  results  obtained  have  answered  their  expectation. 
Laws  are  made  and  repealed  with  such  precipitation  that  it  is  most 

frequently  impossible  to  study  their  influence.* 
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These  words  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  They 
point  to  an  evil  whose  tendency  is  to  degrade  social  policy  from 
the  list  of  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment  to  the  rank 
of  an  empirical  art,  Avant  nous  le  Cahos  I  Apres  nous  le  Deluge  I 
should  be  the  motto  of  that  statecraft  which,  under  a  momentary 
sense  of  pressure  from  those  tvhom  even  the  uneasiness  of  change 
makes  restless  and  impatient,  urges  on  the  social  movement 
faster  than  a  sound  philosophy  can  count  the  revolutions  of  its 
mechanism  or  register  the  work  accomplished ;  or  of  that  which, 
by  the  simultaneous  alteration  of  every  condition,  makes  the 
separate  estimation  of  any  single  effect  hopelessly  impracticable. 

ERRATUM. 

The  Reader  is  requested  to  correct  the  following  Erratum  in  our  Article  on  the 
Kosmos  of  Baron  von  Humboldt,  Ed. Rev.  No.  clxxv.  p.  194.  line  19.  —  For  minute 
read  hour,     A  very  exaggerated  impression  is  convened  by  the  passage  as  it  stands* 


Art,  it. — History  of  the  Romajis  under  the  Empire.     By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Meri VALE,     2  vols.     London:  1850. 

'I^/'e  have  read  these  volumes  with  great  pleasure,  and  wo 
close  them  with  even  greater  expectation.  They  comprise 
the  period  that  intervened  between  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Triumvirate  and  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  are  the  first  instalment 
of  a  work  which,  from  the  specimen  now  afforded  of  it,  promises 
to  fill  up  a  void  in  our  historical  literature.  For,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  prominence  of  the  language  and  history  of  Home  as 
organs  of  education,  although  libraries  have  been  written  upon 
them,  and  proficiency  in  them  is  rewarded  by  college-prizes  and 
fellowships,  even  although  the  University  of  Oxford  enforces 
the  reading  of  Cicero  and  discourages  tlie  reading  of  Burke,  we 
have  at  present  in  our  language  no  complete  or  satisfactory 
account  of  Some  and  her  institutions,  —  especially  in  their 
transition  state.  Mr.  Merivale  is  indeed  debarred,  by  several 
causes,  from  the  advantage  of  novelty  in  his  theme;  but  he 
compensates  for  the  want  of  it  by  his  original  and  comprehen* 
sive  manner  of  dealing  with  this  vast  and  varied  subject. 

We  admit  that  much  has  been  done  to  his  bands.  For 
centuries  the  scholar,  the  lawyer,  and  the  statesman  have 
laboured  in  this  field.  No  armoury  is  better  furnished,  no 
trophies  have  been  more  sedulously  cherished,  than  those  of  the 
Boman  woiiJiies.  From  them  the  man  of  action  and  the  man 
of  speculation  have  alike  derived  their  models  of  valour,  policy, 
and  philosophy.    Three  great  schools  of  philolc^y, — the  Italian, 
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the  French,  and  the  German, — have  successively  explored  the 
mines  of  Koman  learning.  The  name  of  Justinian  is  still 
authoritative  in  courts  of  law ;  and  the  name  of  Csesar  is  almost 
synonymous  with  that  of  sovereign.  Still  there  was  room  for 
a  history  of  Rome,  both  absolutely  as  regards  the  subject  itself, 
and  relatively  as  regards  the  demands  of  the  present  age.  Mr. 
Merivale  appears  to  have  discerned  both  the  need  for  such  a 
work  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  competently 
executed. 

No  one  can  have  looked  into  that  agreeable  miscellany  of 
scholarship,  the  ^Arundines  Cami,'  without  becoming  aware 
that  Mr.  Merivale  possesses  one  qualification  at  least  for  an 
historian  of  the  Bomans  —  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their 
language  and  literature.  We  do  not  rate  very  highly  mere 
elegance  in  Latin  versification.  It  is  frequently  an  accomplish- 
ment dearly  bought.  But  in  Latin  composition,  as  in  every 
other  art,  there  is  a  degree  of  excellence  which  few  persons 
attain,  yet  which,  when  attained,  amounts  to  a  power,  and 
should  be  estimated  accordingly.  Cowper  thought  *Vinney 
*  Bourne'  as  good  a  poet  as  Tibullus;  Buchanan  and  Gray 
wrote  Latin  verses  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Virgil  or 
Ovid;  and  it  was  from  Addison's  hexameters  that  Boileau 
first  learned  the  English  were  no  longer  ignorant  barbarians. 
Mr.  Merivale's  translations  need  not  shrink  from  compari:»on 
with  any  productions  of  the  kind ;  and  the  mastery  over  Latin 
idiom  which  they  display  has  been  of  no  small  service  to  the 
Boman  historian.  His  *  History  of  the  Augustan  Age,'  published 
some  years  ago,  attracted  less  notice  than  it  deserved.  It  formed 
one  of  a  series  of  educational  treatises,  of  which  the  public  had 
become  weary.  But  it  contains  the  most  satisfactory  account 
of  Bome  under  its  first  emperor,  and  was  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  more  extensive  work  he  has  now  entered  upon  with  maturer 
insights  and  researches. 

Bome,  which  absorbed  into  itself  the  annals  and  civilisation 
of  the  ethnic  world,  and  which  was  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  extent  than  for  the  duration  of  its  empire,  has  transmitted 
BO  complete  history  of  its  own  revolutions.  Fortune,  indeed, 
in  this  respect,  has  been  singularly  capricious.  Its  great  native 
annalists  have  either  perished  utterly  or  been  preserved  only  in 
fragments ;  and  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  its  modem 
historians  have  either  left  their  works  imperl'ect,  or  treated  only 
of  particular  eras  of  the  commonwealth  or  the  empire.  What 
remains  to  us  of  Livy  is  little  more  than  a  portico  to  the  courts 
and  adytum  of  his  entire  work.  And  this  remnant,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  is  precisely  t^e  portion  we 
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could  best  have  spared^  if  by  suoh  a  sacrifice  we  might  recover  his 
later  decades.  For  Livy  was  an  indiiFerent  archaeologist,  and 
imperfectly  understood  the  character  of  the  regal  period  and  the 
patrician  aristocracy.  He  confounded  the  tribunes  of  the  fourth 
century  with  the  demagogues  of  the  eighth,  and  viewed  the 
struggle  between  the  permanence  of  caste  and  the  progress  of  the 
commons  through  the  medium  of  his  Pompeian  prejudices.  But 
he  possessed,  in  higher  measure  than  any  other  Roman  chronicler, 
the  faculty  of  relating  what  he  had  himself  heard  and  seen ; 
and  his  opportunities  for  both  oral  and  personal  information 
were  unusually  favourable.  He  had  access  to  the  libraries,  the 
archives,  and  the  society  of  all  the  leading  families  in  Rome. 
He  was  intimate  with  Asinius  Pollio,  and  he  was  caressed  by 
Augustus.  A  native  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  grandfather  may 
have  beheld  the  Cimbric  columns  defiling  upon  the  Raudian 
plains;  his  father  may  have  conversed  with  one  of  Sulla's 
centurions,  fresh  from  the  Pontic  wars ;  and  the  historian  him* 
self  have  listened  to  some  *  ancient  citizen  of  Verona'  or  Padua, 
recounting  Caesar's  canvass  of  the  Cisalpine  towns  in  b.  o.  52,  or 
the  breathless  suspense  which  attended  his  passage  of  the  Ru- 
bicon three  years  afterwards.  For  the  social  and  civil  wars,  for 
Catilina's  conspiracy,  for  the  tribunate  of  Clodius,  and  for  every 
scene  of  the  great  revolutionary  drama  between  Pharsalia  and 
Actium,  Livy  unmutilated  would  be  for  Roman  history  what 
Clarendon  is  for  English, — an  unsafe  guide  but  an  incomparable 
companion.  Nor  is  Livy  alone  imperfect.  Tacitus  forsakes  us 
just  as  we  most  need  his  assistance,  — ^at  the  close  of  one  dynasty 
and  before  the  establishment  of  another.  The  era  of  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines,  which,  from  its  ^  containing  a  succession  of  five 

*  good  princes,'  Horace  Walpole   calls   *  the  most  remarkable 

*  period   of  the   world,'  is   buried  under  the  rubbish  of  the 

*  Augustan  historians,'  or  dimly  reflected  in  scattered  inscrip- 
tions, obscure  laws,  and  declining  literature.  The  epitomists 
are  too  brief;  the  panegyrists  too  faithless;  the  Greek  writers, 
like  Dion,  never  apprehended  the  Roman  character ;  Plutarch'& 
Lives  are  the  Waverley  Novels  of  antiquity,  and  Suetonius, 
where  he  is  not  corroborated  by  Tacitus,  is  about  as  good 
authority  for  facts  and  motives  as  the  Standard  at  the  present 
day  is  for  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet:  Modern  scholars, 
again,  have  either  been  mere  antiquaries  like  Lipsius,  or,  in 
our  country,  at  least  with  the  brilliant  exceptions  of  Gibbon 
and  Arnold,  unequal  to  the  task.  But  the  master-work  of 
Gibbon  records  the  decline,  and  not  the  establishment  of  the 
empire :  Arnold  did  not  live  to  complete  the  structure  he  was 
raising    upon    Niebuhr's    fi>undations.;    Middleton's    ^Life    of 
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*  Cicero'  IS  an  extravagant  eulogy,  in  which  whatever  is  good  is 
borrowed  from  Bellendenus;  and  the  complete  histories  of 
Hooke*  and  Ferguson  are  generally  found  in  ^1  libraries,  and 
as  generally  avoided  by  all  readers. 

Mr.  Merivale,  therefore,  has  entered  a  field  in  which  he  has 
no  rival,  and  scarcely  a  competent  predecessor.  There  is,  how-^ 
ever,  a  lateht  disadvantage  in  his  subject  on  which  he  may  not 
have  reckoned,  and  of  which — as  partially  affecting  ourselves, 
also,  as  his  critics — we  will  endeavour  to  dispose  at  once.  Most 
liberally  educated  persons  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
general  outlines  of  Soman  history.  Many  persons  will,  there- 
fore, not  unnaturally  presume  that  the  whole  case  (so  to  speak) 
has  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  that  the  last  investigator  of  it 
can,  at  best,  present  them  rather  with  a  new  form  than  with 
new  matter.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  delusion ;  and  we  will 
illustrate  the  grounds  of  our  belief  by  a  familiar  example.  Not 
many  months  back,  a  reader,  of  average  information,  would  have 
felt  himself  insulted  if  his  knowledge  of  the  English  revolution 
of  1688  had  been  called  in  question.     *Am  I  ^*  ignorant  as 

*  "  dirt," '  he  might  have  replied,  *  to  be  deemed  unversed  in  this 

*  period  ?    Have  I  not  read  Hume,  and  Lingard,  and  Sir  James 

*  Mackintosh,  that  I  should  be  unacquainted  with  Monmouth's 

*  execution  and  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops,  with  the  "  Bloody 

*  "Assize,"  and  the  rumours  of  the  **Warnung-pan"?'  Yet, 
in  spite  of  Hume  and  other  adjuncts,  how  many  —  or,  rather, 
how  few  —  of  our  readers  will  scruple  to  confess  that  they  have 
derived  fresh  insights  into  this  momentous  period  from  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay?  Supposing  that  such  can  possibly  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  any  chapter  of  English  history, — how  much  more  pro-, 
bable  is  it  that  we  may  have  something  yet  to  learn  of  the  his- 
tory of  Bome  I  Indeed,  if  ever  the  great  problems  of  any  period 
have  been  overlooked,  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  problems  of 
the  Boman  commonwealth  at  the  era  of  its  decline  and  transi- 
tion to  monarchy.  Every  schoolboy  can  tell  that  Sulla  cut  the 
throats  of  the  Samnites,  and  Cicero  changed  his  politics ;  that 
Pompeius  was  an  artful  but  unsuccessful  intriguer,  and  Cato 
an  honest  but  impracticable  statesman ;  that  one  Csesar  was 
killed  in  the  Capitol,  and  that  another  Caesar  established  the 
empire.  So  much  he  may  learn  from  Pinnock's  Catechism. 
But  why  Sulla  butchered  the  Italians,  or  Cicero  turned  con- 
servative,—  what  motives  whetted  the  daggers  of  both  his 
partisans  and   his  opponents  against    Julius,  —  and  by  what 


*  We  beg  pardon  of  the  Editor  of  Lynam's  *  History  of  the  Roman 
*  Emperors,'  just  published :  we  see  by  his  preface  that  he  classes 
together  Gibbon  and  Hooke  as  two  great  historians. 
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series  of  measures  Augustus  founded  the  Imperial  system,  — 
these  are  questions  to  which  neither  Middleton  nor  Hooke  fur- 
nish an  answer.  And  these,  moreover,  are  questions  lying  on 
the  very  surface  of  the  great  Roman  revolution, — the  steps  of 
its  transition,  —  the  contortions  of  its  long  agony  through  a 
century  of  convulsion.  Much  more  momentous  problems  are 
involved  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  republic,  —  problems 
whose  solution  determined  not  only  the  later  destinies  of  Pa- 
gandom, but  eventually  affected  also,  by  remote  impulse  or 
immediate  contact,  the  institutions  of  Christendom  itself.  We 
shall  presently  follow  Mr.  Merivale  in  his  discussion  of  some  of 
these  questions.  But  we  may  remark,  in  this  place,  that  the 
history  of  Home  exhibits,  on  a  broad  scale,  many  theories  of 
modem  date  and  experiment; — such,  for  example,  as  poor-laws, 
colonisation,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  government  of 
dependencies,  and  the  combination  of  local  with  central  admini- 
stration. There  were,  indeed,  organic  differences — besides  those 
which  a  purer  religion  has  introduced — between  the  principles 
and  feelings  of  the  Roman  and  the  Christian  world.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  expect  strict  analogies,  or  even  available  prece- 
dents ;  but  we  may  obtain  from  the  comparison  some  pertinent 
suggestions,  and,  at  least  for  a  while,  indulge  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  state  of  society  which  embraced  and  pervaded,  for 
many  centuries,  the  most  civilised  portion  of  mankind. 

The  following  extract  exhibits  the  proposed  design  and  extent 
of  Mr.  Merivale's  work :  — 

*  As  the  people  became  gradually  aware  that  the  great  revolution 
of  the  social  war  had  brought  with  it  more  good  and  less  evil  than 
had  been  anticipated,  the  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  metropolis  to 
the  distant  provinces  lost  the  character  of  an  inconsistency  and  ano- 
maly in  the  constitution.  Local  prejudices  died  away  in  the  familiar 
contemplation  of  the  vastness  of  the  empire,  and  the  mutual  relation- 
ship of  its  several  members.  The  mind  of  the  nation  expanded  to 
the  conception  of  infusing  unity  of  sentiment  into  a  body  which  was 
wielded  by  a  single  effort  and  from  a  common  centre.  One  after 
another  there  arose  political  crises,  which  demanded  the  central  com- 
bination of  all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  a  single  hand.  The  success 
of  each  experiment  became  an  argument  for  its  repetition,  till  the 
idea  of  submission  to  the  permanent  rule  of*  one  man  first  ceased  to 
shock,  and  was  finally  hailed  with  acclamation.  The  monarchy  was 
at  first  veiled  under  the  old  republican  forms.  Gradually  the  veil 
was  dropped.  Lastly,  the  theory  of  a  republic  was  dismissed  from 
men's  minds,  and  fell  into  the  same  oblivion  into  which  its  real  forces 
"had  already  sunk.  Under  the  supremacy  of  a  single  ruler  all  varieties 
of  class  became  merged  together  ;  and  when  the  citizens  ceased  to  be 
discriminated  among  one  another,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  main- 
taining distinctions  between  the  constituent  races  of  which  the  em- 
pire was  composed^    . 
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'  The  task  to  which  the  following  pages  are  devoted  is  that  of 
tracing  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  nation,  together  with  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  ideas  of  unity  and  monarchy,  from  the  last  days  of  the 
republic  to  the  era  of  Constantine.  We  commence  with  a  period 
when  the  senate  still  fondly  imagined  that  the  government  of  the 
world  was  the  destined  privilege  of  one  conquering  race, — that  its 
life-source  was  enshrined  in  the  curia  of  Romulus  and  Camillus.  The 
point  at  which  our  review  may  appropriately  terminate  is  the  day 
when  the  civilised  world  received  its  laws  and  religion  from  the 
mouth  of  an  autocrat,  whose  sole  will  transferred  the  seat  of  empire 
without  a  shock  from  the  sacred  circle  of  the  seven  hills  to  a  village 
on  the  Bosporus.' 

The  great  catastrophe  of  modem  history  is  the  French  re- 
volution of  1789  :  the  great  crisis  of  the  ethnic  world  was  the 
revolution  which  converted  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  an 
empire.  ^  Among  many  points  in  common,  these  memorable  con- 
summations of  their  respective  eras  have  one  prominent  feature 
of  resemblance — the  long  duration  of  the  struggle.  The  con- 
vulsions which  shook  down  the  Capet  dynasty  still  reverberate, 
and  even  still  at  times  explode  in  Europe  after  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years.  The  undulations  of  the  Koman  earthquake  continued 
to  be  felt  for  a  century  after  the*  tribunate  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
were  not  completely  lulled  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  assign  a  period  more  eventful,  or 
a  revolution  more  important,  than  the  era  comprised  in  Mr. 
Merivale's  present  volumes.  The  age  was  fruitful  in  great 
men;  his  work,  therefore,  properly  abounds  in  portraiture. 
The  revolution  was  dramatic  in  its  career,  and  epic  in  its  con- 
tinuity ;  these  volumes  present  us  accordingly  with  diversified 
and  vivid  scenes  in  combination  with  an  organic  unity  of  result 
and  purpose;  and,  lastly,  the  ^ great  mutations'  affected  not 
Some  alone,  but  mankind  at  large,  so  that  our  interest  in  the 
story  is  political  and  universal,  not  merely  personal  and  nationaL 
To  Rome,  indeed,  alone  among  the  governments  of  antiquity  was 
vouchsafed  the  boon  of  a  political  metempsychosis.  It  was 
powerful  as  a  kingdom,  progressive  as  a  commonwealth  and 
for  centuries  steadfast  as  an  empire.  With  no  blameable  enthu- 
siasm even  in  its  declining  age,  one  of  its  latest  and  not  its  worst 
poet  adverted  to  this  characteristic  of  its  fortune — 

*  Blud  te  reparat  quod  cetera  regna  resolvit : 
Ordo  renascendi  est  crescere  posse  malis;' 

So  sang  Claudius  Rutilius  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  empire  was  not  unfrequently  identified,  by 
both  Pagan  and  Christian  writers,  with  the  duration  of  the 
world.  We  will  now,  partly  under  Mr.  Merivale's  guidance, 
partly  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  briefly  trace  the 
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steps  and  phenomena  of  the  revolution,  which,  ostentatiouslj 
abjuring  the  name  of  king,  brought  about  a  return  to  monarchy. 

Two  principles,  in  active  antagonism  to  each  other,  had  pre- 
vailed from  the  very  dawn  of  the  connnon  wealth.  The  one,  com- 
mon to  Some  and  to  the  Greek  republics,  tended  to  isolate  the 
State  from  its  neighbours,  and  the  ruling  from  the  subject  class 
of  citizens :  the  other,  peculiar  to  the  Boman  people,  impelled 
them,  from  time  to  time,  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  city  to 
strangers,  and  finally  to  include  in  a  strong,  but  equal  embrace, 
the  various  races  they  had  subdued.  The  principle  of  isolation, 
in  the  course  of  seven  centuries,  assumed  various  forms :  that  of 
expansion  was  forced  upon  the  State  by  its  constant  wars  and 
successive  conquests.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Etruscan 
dynasty  of  the  Tarquins — for  nothing  but  the  urgency  of  a 
theory  could  have  made  Niebuhr  regard  this  dynasty  as  Latin 
— the  patrician  oligarchy  pushed  the  system  of  exclusion  to  its 
extreme  consequences.  They  denied  to  the  men  who  won  their 
battles  a  seat  in  their  councils.  They  treated  the  plebeian 
leaders,  Priscan  or  Alban  nobles  by  birth  or  heritage,  with  the 
same  jealous  arrogance  which  the  Venetian  oligarchy  displayed 
towards  all  citizens  not  enrolled  in  the  Golden  Book ;  and  they  re- 
garded the  plebeian  body  as  an  assemblage  of  serfs,  whose  mur- 
murs were  mutiny,  and  whose  petitions  were  to  be  answered  by 
the  scourge  and  ^e  gaoL  These  were  the  palmy  days  of  isoh^ 
tion.  The  secession  of  the  Commons,  and  its  immediate  conse- 
quence the  appointment  of  the  Tribunes,  were  the  first  act  of 
expansion.  From  this  source  gradually  flowed  all  those  great 
and  comprdiensive  measures  which,  under  the  several  titles  of 
the  Publilian,  Terentian,  Licinian,  and  Horatian  laws,  broke 
down  the  barriers  of  caste  and  combined  the  Oscan  and  Sabel- 
lian  aristocracy,  and  the  Latin  commonalty  into  the  Roman 
nation.  Nor  were  the  rights  of  citizenship  alone  extended; 
the  longevity  of  the  State  was  also  secured.  In  the  course 
of  seven  centuries  the  Italians  became  one  nation.  In  a 
few  generations  more  the  Roman  standards  were  planted  at 
York,  Buda,  and  Alexandria.  The  extremes  of  barbarism  and 
civilisation  were  led  to  convei^.  The  hunter  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  the  dusky  borderers  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Euphrates, 
met  on  common  m-ound  in  the  Roman  forum;  and  the  laws 
and  language  of  the  capital  were  uniformly  obeyed  or  partially 
adopted  by  the  most  opposite  varieties  of  mankind.  But  this 
second  stage  in  the  progress  of  expansion  demands  a  few  words 
for  itself. 

•  What  was  the  cause,'  says  Tacitus,  *of  the  fall  of  the  Lace- 
<  dsemonians  and  Athenians,  but  that,  powerful  as  they  were  in 
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*  armd^  they  spurned  their  subjects  as  aliens?'  The  policy  of 
£ome  towards  its  subjects,  if  not  always  seasonable  and  spon- 
taneous, was  more  prudent*    At  the  close  of  the  great  Latin  war 

^  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  it  incorporated  the  communities 
of  Latium :  it  invented  degrees  of  the  franchise  by  which  its 
dependents  were  gradually  trained  to  the  knowledge  and  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights.  Successful  generals,  at  a  later  period,  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  rewarding  their  adherents  with  this 
precious  boon.  Fidelity  to  the  State  constituted  a  claim  to  its 
immunities  which  were  the  more  graciously  conceded,  as  the 
benefits  of  incorporation  were  more  sensibly  perceived.  What 
was  refused  to  armed  claimants  was  granted  to  vanquished 
suppliants,  and  at  the  close  of  the  socis^l  war  the  whole  of  Italy 
had  received  the  full  freedom  of  Bome.  Even  Sulla  forwarded 
the  work  of  amalgamation.  His  opponents,  the  Marians,  had 
thrown  open  the  thirty-five  tribes :  and  to  counterpoise  the  new 
voters  from  Samnium  and  Etruria,  the  champion  of  the  oligarchy 
enrolled  a  multitude  of  soldiers  and  even  slaves  on  the  civic 
registers.  The  course  of  expansion  had  converted  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  into  the  capital  of  the  Italian  peninsula ;  and 
the  lists  of  the  census  were  swelled  with  thousands  of  citizens 
whose  interests  became  every  year  more  nearly  identified  with 
the  welfare  of  the  republic. 

The  change,  however,  though  beneficial  to  the  empire,  was 
immediately  detrimental  to  Rome  itself.  *  The  introduction  of 
^  the  Italian  element  into  the  constitution,'  says  Mr.  Merivale, 

*  had  not,  as  was  apprehended,  the  effect  of  Italianising  Rome. 

*  Nevertheless,  from  this  time  the  denationalisation  of  Rome  be- 

*  gan,  though  we  must  look  to  another  quarter  for  its  origin.'  In 
«pite  of  the  successive  enlargements  which  the  constitution  had 
received,  it  always  remained  essentially  municipal :  and  the  basis 
of  a  municipium  was  too  narrow  for  a  colossal  and  growing  empire* 
The  very  forms  of  public  business  which  had  suflSced  while  the 
domain  of  Rome  was  bounded  by  theAnio  and  the  Liris,  were  at 
once  Cumbersome  and  feeble  in  a  State  which  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Mount  Taurus*  The  solemn  sanctions  of  a  religion 
which  inspired  a  few  thousand  citizens  with  awe  and  pride,  were 
subjects  of  ridicule  rather  than  of  reverence  to  millions  of  pro- 
vincials of  dissimilar  creeds.  A  broader  and  more  vital  principle 
of  unity  was  demanded  than  could  be  found  in  either  the  ponti- 
fical books  or  the  rules  of  the  ten  tables.  Nor  were  the  nobler 
portions  of  the  old  constitution  alone  at  variance  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  age.  The  population  of  Rome,  from  various  causes> 
was  irretrievably  debased ;  and  its  debasement  had  been  accele- 
rated by  the  sudden  infusion  of  fresh  blood  into  the  tribes. 
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without  tbe  concurrent  application  of  such  legal  or  moral  checks 
as  might  have  purified,  while  they  multiplied,  the  mass  of  free 
citizens.  Isolation  had  been  broken  down :  amalgamation  had 
been  extensively  applied :  but  a  further  principle  of  adjustment 
between  the  old  and  the  new  was  still  wanting.  We  borrow 
from  Mr.  Men  vale  a  description  of  the  hybrid  populace,  which, 
after  the  Social  War,  flocked  to  the  city  and  impeded  by  their 
venality  and  turbulence  the  business  of  the  forum. 

*  The  city  became  from  henceforth  the  common  resort  of  all  that 
was  neediest  and  vilest  in  the  suburban  population.  There  grew  up 
a  multitude  of  reckless  adventurers,  eager  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
demagogues  of  any  party,  controlling  the  elections  by  corruption  or 
violence,  obstructing  the  peaceful  march  of  public  affairs,  rendering 
law  impotent  and  justice  impracticable.  Conscious  of  their  strength 
and  services,  these  hordes  of  hungry  barbarians  claimed  and  obtained 
subsistence  from  the  State.  They  quartered  themselves  on  the 
government,  which  was  compelled  to  feed  them  by  a  tax  on  the  indus- 
try of  the  provinces.  The  misfortune  or  error  of  the  statesmen  of 
tbe  day'  —  Mr.  Merivale  might  have  said  of  the  statesmen  of  anti- 
quity universally  —  *  lay  in  their  not  discovering  some  system  by 
which  the  votes  of  the  distant  municipals  might  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  mob  of  the  forum.  The  idea  of  representative  govern- 
ment was  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  and  habits  of  the  age  ;  but 
under  Augustus  the  elections  were  conducted  by  taking  the  votes 
severally  in  the  different  towns.  We  may  imagine  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  plan  by  a  strong  government  like  that  of  Sulla  might  have 
infused  a  new  element  of  stability  into  the  tottering  machine  of  the 
republican  constitution.' 

We  have  seen  that  neither  the  restrictive  nor  the  expansive 
principles  singly  possessed  vigour  enough  to  sustain  or  regenerate 
the  commonwealth.  They  had  shifted,  indeed,  their  groundof 
opposition,  until  the  original  contest  between  prerogative  and 
progress  assumed  the  baser  form  of  a  struggle  between  rich 
and  poor.  In  every  quarter  of  the  empire,  and  especially  in 
tbe  capital  itself,  there  was  a  blind  or  a  conscious  instinct  for 
unity  at  work,  which  betrayed  itself  by  an  increasing  disposition 
in  the  contending  factions  to  set  up  some  favourite  leader,  either 
as  the  champion  of  the  senate  or  the  populace.  Mr.  Merivale's 
sketches  of  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchy  or  the  mob  are  highly 
graphic ;  but  before  we  introduce  them  to  the  reader,  we  must 
glance  at  the  upper  classes  of  Rome,  who,  at  this  juncture,  were 
the  claimants  of  extensive  and  anomalous,  if  not  absolute, 
powers. 

The  effects  of  habitual  warfare  upon  the  Roman  character 
appear  to  us  to  be  hardly  brought  sufficiently  forwar^.  In  the 
midst  of  recurring  triumphs  and  permanent  monuments   of 
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victoryj'war  had  demoralised  the  citizens  and  unfitted  the  Italian 
population  generally  for  their  new  civil  rights.     Temperate  or 
fortunate  indeed  is  the  nation,  upon  w;hich  protracted  wars  entail 
no  worse  evils  than  waste  of  life  and  destruction  of  property. 
The  lust  of  appropriation,   like  other  stimulants,   blunts  or 
enervates   the  reason  as  well  as  the  conscience.     The  citizen 
imbibes  the  feelings  of  the  soldier;   he  grows  familiar  with 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  is  restless  under  the  control 
of  law  and  in  the  sobriety  of  peace.     While  Italy  alone  was  the 
battle-field,  the  campaigns  of  Rome  were  really  defensive.     En- 
vironed by  the  chivalrous   Sabellian  tribes  and  the  opulent 
communities    of  Etruria,   Rome,   unaggressive   and    peaceful, 
must  have  yielded  to  the  arms  or  gold  of  its  more  powerful 
neighbours.     But  the  contests  with  Carthage,  Macedonia,  and 
Syria,  opening  almost  boundless  prospects  of  territorial  aggran- 
ditement,  and  pouring  into  a  poor  agricultural  community  the 
ancestral  wealth  and  the  annual  revenues  of  three  continents, 
altered  the  character  of  its  wars,  its  soldiers,  and  its  citizens. 
The  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  action  led  to  protracted  and 
almost  independent  military  commands.     This  was  the  danger 
apprehended  by  Fabius  and  the  elder  Cato  when  they  opposed 
the  appointment  of  Africanus:   this  was  the  danger  realised 
in  the    enormous    powers    granted    to   Sulla  and   Pompeius 
for  their  Eastern  wars.     The  general  who  had  governed  tot 
years,  with  almost  irresponsible  sway,  provinces  larger  than 
Italy  itself,  and  had  accumulated  or  disbursed  sums  of  money 
unknown  to  his  Sabine  or  Latin  ancestors,  returned  to  a  private 
station,  disqualified  for  its  duties  and   discontented  with  its 
obscurity.     His  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  at  least  equally 
incapacitated  by  the  licence  and  excitements  of  the  camp  for  the 
grave  observances  of  the  forum ;  and  since  the  legionaries  were 
electors,  and  in  many  cases  candidates  also,  the  passions  of 
the  comitia  by  degrees  assumed  a  more  military  tone.     Large 
masses  of  the  Roman  people  were  consequently  led  to  identify 
their  personal  interests  with  those  of  a  fortunate  commander; 
and  the  civil  revolutions  of  a  century  were  mostly  rehearsals  of 
Caesar's  final  and   successful  enterprise.     Nor  did  those    who 
remained  at  home,  and  in  whom  the  tranquil  occupations  of 
husbandry  might   have  preserved  the  virtues  of  former  s^es, 
escape  from  the  evils  of  these  wasting  and  dem(H^lising  wars.    Jfot 
all  Napoleon's  energy,  nor  his  wonderful  fertility  in  resources, 
could  raise  the  agriculture  of  France  from  depression,  as  long 
as  France  continued  in  a  normal  state  of  warfare.     Mr.  Meri- 
vale  has  not  adverted,  in  his  sketch  of  the  predisposing  causes 
of  the  Roman  revolution,  to  the  effects  of  Hannibal's  invasioiu 
They  ware  long  anterior  indeed  to  the  era  at  which  he  begins. 
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but  they  were  not  inoperative  upon  it.  The  second  Putiio 
war,  which  desolated  the  peninsula  generally,  pressed  most 
heavily  on  the  smaller  landowners  and  cplonists  of  Rome, 
and  first  materially  enfeebled  and  diminished  the  productive 
classes.  The  wealthy  retaining,  in  their  lowest  ebb  of  fortune, 
a  portion  of  their  means,  in  a  few  years  might  recover  their 
former  opulence.  But  the  possessor  of  a  few  acres,  whose 
harvests  were  annually  swept  off  by  the  Numidian  foragers, 
whose  homestead  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  whose  boun- 
daries had  been  trampled  down  in  a  thousand  skirmishes,  could 
not  retrieve,  when  the  storm  had  passed  away,  even  his  former 
humble  independence.  War  had  burdened  him  with  debt,  debt 
compelled  him  to  sell  his  fields,  and  with  his  fields,  as  trade  was 
interdicted  to  a  free  commoner,  to  forego  his  station  in  society. 
From  a  peasant  he  was  degraded  to  a  pauper,  dependent  for  his 
daily  bread  on  the  State,  and  for  his  luxuries  on  the  ostentation 
or  ambition  of  the  rich.  Poverty  and  self-respect  may  co-exist ; 
but  not  where  poverty  is  debarred  from  honest  labour.  The 
wants  of  the  day,  when  unrelieved  by  toil,  stifle  the  sense  of 
shame  and  dignity^  Habitual  privation  enhances  occasional  ex- 
cess ;  and  he,  who  is  the  slave  at  once  of  necessity  and  indul- 
gence, becomes  the  apt  and  willing  tool  of  rival  factions  and 
of  the  leader  who  builds  upon  faction  his  own  eelfish  and  solitary 
grandeur.  The  large  properties,  which  followed,  ruined  not  only 
the  agriculture  of  Italy,  but  its  population  and  its  spirit. 

Such  were  some  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the  Boman 
people  at  the  epoch  with  which  Mr.  Merivale's  work  opens; 
From  this  dark  background  of  poverty  and  idleness,  of  tur* 
bulence  and  crime,  come  out  clearly  the  great  actors  on  the 
scene,  the  authors,  the  spectators,  or  the  victims  of  the  most 
memorable  revolution  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  We  have 
traced  the  brief  period  of  isolation  and  the  process  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  commonwealth.  We  have  now  to  contemplate 
these  principles,  as  they  were  embodied  in  the  personal  character 
OET  policy  of  the  chiefs  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  from  Sulla 
to  CaBsar. 

We  miist  first,  however,  remark  upon  the  unusual  insecurity 
of  all  extant  records  of  these  times.  The  reader  who  compares 
liord  Clarendon's  history  with  the  memoirs  of  Ludlow,  White* 
lodce,  and  May,  will  often  be  compelled  to  ask  himself  whether 
the  Charles,  Strafford,  and  Laud,  the  Pym,  Ham^en,  and 
Hn^  Peters  of  the  noUe  historian  are  really  the  personages 
portrayed  by  his  republican  contemporaries.  In  the  pageants 
of  the  Middle  j^^es  certain  grotesque  figures  were  arrayed  in 
vizors  and  gtarmaits  of  which-  the  one  half  was  purposely 
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unlike  the  other  in  fashion  and  colour.  Viewed  from  the 
right  the  same  masker  was  a  blooming  youth,  viewed  from 
the  left  he  was  a  chapfallen  crone.  One  profile  was  that  of 
Stephen  the  proto-martyr,  the  other  was  that  of  Sir  Gawain's 

*  lothly  bride.'  In  the  pages  of  Clarendon,  Charles  is  a  saint 
and  a  martyr ;  in  the  pages  of  May  he  is  an  Ezzelin  or  a  Sfbrza. 
But  however  widely  the  English  historians  may  diverge  In  their 
accounts  of  the  same  person,  there  is  a  decorum  in  their  censure, 
and  a  limit  to  their  praise,  which  enable  us  to  detect,  even  in 
opposite  portraitures,  some  common  features  of  resemblance. 
At  all  events  we  possess  both  Clarendon  and  May,  and  we  can 
strike  the  balance  of  contradictions  according  to  our  several  pre- 
dilections. Whereas  in  Boman  history,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  lost  the  counter-statement,  and  must  profit,  as  well  as  we 
can,  by  the  extant  caricature.  We  have  not  a  line  of  Sulla's 
memoirs,  not  a  word  of  Hortensius's  orations,  nor  a  fragment 
from  the  history  of  Asinius  PoUio,  the  surly  Ludlow  of  the ' 
Boman  rebellion.  But  this  is  not  the  only  or  the  worst  privation 
against  which  we  have  to  contend.  Livy  assures  us  that  Roman 
history  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations.  ' 

*  Nee  facile  est  aut  rem  rei  aut  auctorem  auctori  prseferre,'  is 
the  historian's  complaint  of  his  authorities  for  the  Samnite  war, 
and  he  more  than  once  recurs  to  it.  *  Vitiatam  memoriam,'  he 
proceeds,  charging  his  informants  with  *  enormous  lying,'  *  fune- 
^  bribus  laudibus  reor,  falsisque  imaginum  titulis,  dum  familia 
'  ad  se  quceque  famam  rerum  gestarum  honorumque  fallente 
^  mendacio  trahunt.'  And  the  disease  had  even  deeper  roots 
than  heraldic  vanity.     Mr.  Merivale  has  justly   termed  the 

*  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars '  of  Sallust  *  a  series  of  pUn- 

*  gent  satires,  under  the  garb  of  history.'  Cicero,  in  the  teeth 
of  his  own  definition  of  the  duty  of  an  historian,  earnestly 
implores  his  friend  Lucceius  to  write  a  partial  narrative  of  his 
memorable  consulate.  The  licence  of  Koman  lampoon  may  be 
inferred  from  the  epigrams  of  Catullus  and  Martial ;  while  the 
licence  of  the  Boman  bar  and  hustings  transcends  the  experience, 
and  almost  the  imagination,  of  modern  times.  Sir  Edwsurd  Coke, 
in  his  prosecution  of  Baleigh, — Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  rage  and  brandy, — a  repealer  at  Con- 
ciliation Hall, — a  farmer  at  a  protectionist  meeting, — may  afford 
the  unlearned  reader  a  faint  and  distant  image  of  the  virulence 
of  Cicero's  speeches  against  Catilina,  Piso,  and  Antonius.  The 
abuse  doubtless  brought  with  it  its  own  remedy.  The  orator 
was  hooted  and  applauded,  but  he  was  not  believed.  The 
cudgel  and  the  diagger  were  in  all  eras  of  the  commonwealth 
freely  employed  against  obnoxious  statesmen,  but  never,  as  fisur 
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as  we  know,  against  the  calumnious  orator.  Virulent  abuse 
was  in  fact  his  stock  in  trade.  It  would  have  been  deemed  as 
unfair  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  peroration,  as  of  the  right 
of  maligning  an  antagonist.  But  the  licence  permitted  to  the 
Koman  pleader  by  his  audience  has  been,  from  the  inattention 
of  scholars  to  these  attendant  circumstances,  singularly  in- 
jurious to  the  credibility  of  Koman  history.  The  most  atrocious 
libels,  which  excited  only  a  smile  at  the  time,  have  been  gravely 
adopted  as  authentic  testimonials  to  an  evil  reputation.  Dirt  of 
this  kind  sticks  somewhere.  The  sceptical  Middleton's  faith  in 
Cicero's  calumnies  is  really  ludicrous.  To  take  one  instance  from 
among  many;  he  believes  that  Marcus  Aotonius, — whose  vigi- 
lance as  Caesar's  lieutenant  in  Italy  detected  even  a  strange  fishing 
boat  in  the  harbour  of  Brundisium, — was  drunk  for  three  months 
together.  And  his  grounds  of  belief  for  this  notable  fact  rest 
on  the  credit  of  Cicero's  second  philippic.  But  the  commen- 
taries of  Caesar,  the  orations  and  letters  of  Cicero,  and  Sallust's 

*  pungent  satires,'  are  our  only  contemporary  documents  for  the 
Koman  revolution.  The  few  fragments  preserved  in  Plutarch, 
Macrobius,  Gellius,  and  the  anecdotists,  are  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  qualify  the  assertion.  Of  all  these  authorities,  the 
rigid  simplicity  of  the  great  Julian  leader  wears  the  most  specious 
garb.  We  do  not  insist,  however,  on  his  veracity.  Cicero's 
letters  to  Atticus  certainly  differ  in  many  respects  from  his 
orations.  ^  But  his  mind  had  been  so  warped  by  his  rhetorical 
education  and  practice,  that  we  doubt,  as  Major  OTlaherty 
doubted  of  lawyers  in  general,  ^  whether  he  even  spoke  truth  to 

*  himself.'  The  documents  of  the  Roman  revolution  require 
therefore  '  wary  walking,'  and  Mr.  Merivale  has  displayed  a 
laudable  scepticism  in  his  employment  of  them. 

The  two  central  figures  in  the  opposite  groups  of  Roman 
statesmen,  during  the  revolutionary  era,  are  Sulla  and  Caesar ; 
— each  respectively  the  representatives  of  conflicting  theories  of 
government,  but  each  equally  possessed  of  organic  ideas,  and 
each  equally  unscrupulous  in  reducing  them  to  practice.  Yet 
there  was  an  essential  difference  in  their  political  genius.  Com- 
bined, they  were  the  Janus  of  the  revolution.  Sulla  looked 
back  with  reverted  gaze  to  the  republic  of  Camillus  and  the 
decemvirs:  Caesar  contemplated,  with  keener  prescience  and 
more  comprehensive  faith,  the  empire  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines.  The  elder  dictator  beheld  what  had  been  practicable 
in  the  past :  the  younger  what  was  possible  for  the  future. 
Sulla  seems,  like  Robespierre,  to  have  believed  that  by  extir- 
pating his  opponents  he  could  perpetuate  the  formularies  of  a 
theoretical  constitution  :  Caesar,  like  Napoleon,  regarded  himself 
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^the  man  of  destiny'  appointed  to  remodel  and  renovate  the 
world.  The  one  discarded  all  that  was  not  merely  Koman  from 
bis  plan :  the  other  adopted  and  engrafted  into  bis  system  all 
the  vitality  that  lingered  in  ancient  civilisation,  and  all  the 
promise  that  manifested  itself  in  Transalpine  barbarism.  The 
work  of  the  one  crumbled  away  in  a  single  generation :  the 
structure  of  the  other  still  modifies  the  feelings  and  institu-. 
tions  of  the  most  civilised  portions  of  mankind.  The  policy 
of  amalgamation,  both  as  regarded  its  results  and  its  representa- 
tive, was  stronger  than  the  policy  of  isolation.  There  was  a 
strange  sympathy  between  these  ^  mighty  opposites.'  Sulla,  who 
in  his  fanatical  zeal  for  reaction,  had  never  before  spared  any 
man,  however  obscure  or  incapable,  spared  *  the  young  trifler,' 
whose  genius  he  detected,  although  he  could  not  discern  the 
full  scope  and  dimensions  of  his  career.  And  Caesar,  who  became 
afterwards  ^  all  things  to  all  men,'  discarded  all  dissimulation 
in  the  Dictator's  pi:esence,  and  stood  erect  and  inflexible,  when 
even  Pompeius  quailed.  Sulla's  *  genius  was  rebuked  before 
^  Caesar's.' 

The  apparent  strongholds  of  reaction  were  in  the  senate  and 
the  legions.  Its  real  weakness  was  manifested  in  every  quarter 
of  the  empire,  as  soon  as  death  had  loosened  the  iron  grasp  of 
its  author.  The  senate,  indeed,  —  with  the  army  for  its  body- 
guard and  the  veterans  and  freedmen  of  Sulla  for  its  outposts, 
—-easily  resisted  the  crude  and  feeble  attempts  of  the  consul 
Lepidus  to  rescind  the  Cornelian  constitution.  But  on  every 
side  of  Italy,  and  within  the  heart  of  the  peninsula  itself,  was 
heaped  up  the  fuel  of  revolution.  Sertorius  and  the  Marian 
refugees  had  wrested  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain  from  the  armies 
of  the  republic.  Mithridates,  once  more  swept  the  plains  of 
Lesser  Asia  with  his  Pontic  and  Armenian  cavalry :  and  the 
innumerable  bays  and  creeks  of  the  Cilician  coast  poured  forth 
their  terrible  banditti,  who,  like  the  northern  Vikings  of  a  later 
age,  neither  sowed  nor  reaped  themselves,  but  filled  their  garners 
from  the  harvests  of  Sicily  and  Africa.  Even  the  Appian  road 
itself,  the  great  artery  of  metropolitan  Rome,  echoed  to  the  tramp 
of  these  marauders.  Even  the  Mediterranean,  which  the  arro- 
gant eloquence  of  the  forum  had  denominated  the  ^  Lake  q£ 
*  Rome,' — as  far  north  as  the  Ligurian  Gulf,  and  as  far  west  as 
Grades, — swarmed  with  their  cruisers.  It  was  a  point  of  honour 
with  these  freebooters  to  parade  their  defiance  of  Rome  by  miuv 
dering  the  officers  of  the  State  as  often  as  they  captured  them. 
But  the  magistrates  of  the  republic  were  not  alone  their  victims. 
The  dungeons  of  Cilicia  were  thronged  with  Roman  citizens; 
whole  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  with  their  passengers  and. 
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cargoes,  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  towns  and  villas  of  the  mun« 
land  and  of  the  islands  were  ransacked  by  their  foragers ;  and  to 
their  secular  pillage  they  added  the  sacred  hoards  of  the  princi- 
pal temples,  where  the  piety  or  prudence  of  the  Grecian  world 
had,  from  the  era  of  the  Heracleids,  deposited  its  votive  or  per- 
sonal wealth. 

And  contemporaneous  with  this  anarchy  without,  a  deeper 
woe  and  nemesis  were  preying  upon  Italy  itself.  Gladiatorial 
exhibitions  had  already  begun  to  form  the  great  national  diver- 
sions of  the  Romans  and  Italians.  They  were  on  a  less  extensive 
scale, — they  were  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  less  sanguinary, — than 
they  afterwards  became,  when  senators  and  even  emperors  fought 
in  the  arena ;  but  they  already  contributed,  with  foreign  and 
with  civil  war,  to  harden  and  contaminate  the  spectators. 
The  embers  of  a  general  servile  war  were  still  smouldering  in 
Sicily,  when  the  flames  of  a  similar  but  more  formidable  insur- 
rection broke  out  at  Capua.  For  the  career  of  Spartacus  we 
must  refer  to  Mr»  Merivale's  pages.  The  military  genius  of 
the  Thracian  shepherd  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  not 
reduced  until  he  had  ravaged  the  peninsula,  from  the  Sicilian 
Straits  to  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  nor  tmtil  three  r^ular 
armies  were  concentrated  at  once  upon  his  predatory  bands. 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  both  contended  for  the  honour  of  sup- 
pressing a  servile  revolt ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  proposed  to 
recall  LucuUus  from  the  East,  and  to  precipitate  the  whole 
force  of  the  empire  upon  a  band  of  Thracian  and  Gaulish 
fencers. 

An  empire  which  endured  and  survived  so  many  shocks,  and 
which  attained,  in  the  course  of  another  generation,  powers  more 
ample  and  secure  than  even  the  conquerors  of  Carthage  and 
M^don  had  won  and  bequeathed,  must  have  contained  in  its 
heart  of  hearts  no  ordinary  vital  force :  And  the  weakness  ex- 
hibited by  Eome  in  the  latter  half  of  its  seventh  century,  arose 
not  so  much  after  all  from  the  decay  of  the  subject-population^ 
as  from  the  decrepitude  of  the  central  government.  The  states- 
man or  warrior  who  should  relieve  the  provinces  and  resources  of 
the  commonwealth  from  the  pressure  of  the  oligarchy,  and  by 
throwing  open  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  infuse  new  vigour 
into  the  body  politic, — would  solve  the  problem  which  the 
Gracchi  had  been  murdered  for  proposing,  and  which  Sulla 
fondly  thought  he  had  superseded  altogether. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  ordinary  texture  of  the  senatorian 
party  serves  to  show  that  the  restorer  of  the  State  could  not  be 
expected  to  come  from  their  ranks :  — 

*  The  conviction  of  the  miserable  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  prin^ 
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cipal  nobles  was  forced  upon  Cicero ;  nor  could  he  be  insensible  of 
the  danger  their  cause  incurred,  when  they  professed  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  a  leader  such  as  Cato^  whose  ways  and 
views  were  so  alien  from  their  own,  and  whose  disposition  was  so 
untractable.  As  to  Cato  himself,  we  may  imagine  the  perplexity 
with  which  he  must  have  regarded  the  several  sections  of  the  party 
among  whom  he  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place.  He  had  to  choose 
his  counsellors  and  instruments  either  among  the  elder  men,  who 
were  indolent  and  immovable  in  action,  insensible  to  public  morality, 
even  to  the  contempt  of  outward  decency ;  or  among  the  younger, 
who  were  violent,  on  the  other  hand,  and  reckless,  their  hot  patrician 
blood  inflamed  no  less  by  luxury  than  pride.  The  early  years  of  the 
former  class  had  been  mostly  passed  in  camps.  The  urgent  dangers 
of  the  republic  had  allowed  them  little  leisure,  even  at  home,  to  culti- 
vate the  refinements  of  social  life.  At  a  later  period,  crowned  with 
success,  and  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  wealth  suddenly  placed  at 
their  feet,  they  plunged,  from  mere  ignorance,  into  a  tasteless  imita- 
tion of  the  sensual  civilisation  of  the  East.  The  pictures  of  vice 
which  the  writers  of  the  age  have  left  us  are  principally  taken  from 
the  highest  aristocracy ;  and  the  habits  of  a  Piso  and  a  Gabinius  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  barbarian  coarseness  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged.' 

Even  the  better  and  more  refined  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  incompetent  to  the  task  of  government,  and  blind,  either 
from  prejudice  or  indolence,  to  the  pressing  demands  of  the  time. 
At  an  earlier  and  happier  period,  indeed,  Greek  cultivation  had 
produced  a  genuine  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  Roman  charac- 
ter ;  and  Scipio  and  Flamininus,  with  their  illustrious  coevals  of 
the  Fabian  and  JEmilian  houses,  were  worthy  recipients  of  the 
political  maxims  of  Polybius  and  the  philosophical  doctrines  of 
]?anetiu8.  But  the  destiny  of  the  race  of  conquerors  prevailed. 
Each  succeeding  generation  became  more  deeply  immersed  in 
war  than  its  predecessors ;  and  the  habits  of  the  camp  silenced 
or  perverted  the  lessons  of  the  schools. 

*  Even  those  individuals,'  Mr.  Merivale  proceeds,  *  who  were  most 
celebrated  for  their  love  of  polite  literature  had  but  little  of  that 
genuine  devotion  to  it  which  courts  enjoyment  and  rejoices  in  simpli- 
city. The  purity  even  of  Cicero's  taste  may  be  called  in  question^ 
though  he  was  far  removed  from  the  voluptuous  refinements  which 
enervate  the  mind  and  vitiate  morality.  But  Lucullus  and  the  accom- 
plished orator,  Hortensius,  second  only  to  Cicero  among  his  contem- 
poraries, a  scholar  and  a  wit,  no  less  than  a  pleader  and  debater,  did 
more  to  degrade  than  to  exalt  the  tastes  which  they  affected  to 
patronise.  The  display  which  Lucullus  made  of  his  libraries  and 
galleries  of  art,  throwing  them  open  to  public  admiration,  however 
much  in  advance  of  the  real  wants  of  the  age,  and  calculated  to  create 
envy  rather  than  gratitude,  might  yet  be  represented  as  a  more  mag>- 
nanimous  use  of  his  wealth  than  the  vulgar  profusion  by  which  others 
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of  his  order  courted  the  favour  of  the  multitude.  But  those  who  . 
knew  him  more  intimately  discovered  how  little  real  interest  he  took 
in  these  honourable  resources  of  dignified  leisure.  In  his  later  years 
he  withdrew  himself  almost  entirely  from  public  life,  and  seemed  to 
devote  all  his  languid  energies  to  the  invention  of  new  refinements 
upon  the  luxury  of  the  table.  His  example  countenanced  and  corr 
rupted  those  about  him.  One  after  another  the  nobles  sank  into  a 
lethargy  almost  incomprehensible.  The  writers  of  a  later  period  have 
associated  the  proudest  names  of  Rome  with  the  preposterous  novel- 
ties by  which  they  amused  their  idleness.  A  Gabinius,  a  Cselius, 
a  Crassus,  were  immortalised  by  the  elegance  of  their  dancing.  A 
LucuUus,  a  Hortensius,  a  Philippus,  estimated  one  another,  not  by 
their  eloquence,  their  courage,  or  their  virtue,  but  by  the  perfection 
of  their  fishponds  and  the  singularity  of  the  breeds  they  nourished. 
They  seemed  to  touch  the  sky  with  their  finger,  says  their  mortified 
advocate,  if  they  had  stocked  their  preserves  with  bearded  mullets, 
and  had  taught  them  to  recognise  their  masters'  voices,  and  come  to 
be  fed  from  their  hands.' 

Sulla  founded  no  school  of  statesmen,  and  trcdned  up  no  suc- 
cessor to  himself.  But  in  Cn.  Pompeius  be  possessed  a  willing 
disciple.  It  is  difiScult  to  speak  of  this  eminent  man  with  too 
much  censure^  or  with  too  much  compassion.  An  ignominious 
death  was  not  the  bitterest  portion  of  his  severe  destiny.  In 
the  age  of  the  Scipios,  while  the  laws  still  breathed  a  grave  and 
lofty  spirit^  and  the  greatest  commanders  were  content  to  re- 
main the  servants  of  the  State,  Pompeius  would  probably  have 
transmitted  an  illustrious  and  unblemished  name  to  posterity,  and 
have  led  to  the  capitol  a  triumphal  procession  as  the  conqueror 
of  Perseus  or  Antiochus.  In  the  era  of  the  emperors  he  might 
have  claimed  the  epithets  of  respect  and  affection  bestowed 
upon  Nerva  and  Antoninus.  But  in  his  own  generation,  whether 
we  regard  him  as  the  premature  imperator  or  as  the  veteran 
proconsul,  his  influence  was  generally  for  evil,  and  for  himself 
at  least  his  triumphs  were  mostly  calamitous.  The  popular 
son  of  an  obnoxious  father,  his  first  and  his  latest  model  in  life  was 
a  fortunate  usurper,  whom  he  resembled  in  ambition,  but  to 
whom  he  was  immeasurably  inferior  in  genius  and  strength  of 
wilL  He  was  a  great  soldier  and  an  able  diplomatist:  his 
domestic  affections  were  deeper  and  more  tenacious  than  was 
usual  with  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  But  here  his 
commendation  ends.  He  was  a  false  friend,  a  bad  citizen,  and 
a  treacherous  colleague.  The  two  most  specious  acts  in  his 
career  were  the  restoration  of  the  tribunate  of  the  Commons 
to  its  proper  functions,  and  the  dismissal  of  his  legions  on  his 
return  from  the  Mithridatic  war.  But  he  restored  their  magis- 
trates to  the  people^  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  effectually 
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control  the  government  and  the  elections ;  and  he  divested  himr 
self  of  his  command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  from  a  de»re 
to  rival  the  abdication  of  Sulla. 

The  career  of  Pompeius  displayed,  indeed,  on  the  larger  theatre 
of  the  world  the  contrast  between  present  prosperity  and  impend- 
ing calamity  which  the  Greek  tragic  poets  delighted  to  represent 
on  the  stage.  He  was  called  in  derision  by  his  contemporaries 
'Agamemnon';  nor  were  his  fortunes  less  high  or  their  catas- 
trophe less  appalling  than  that  of  the  King  of  Mycenae,  'lord 
'  of  Argos  and  the  islands.'  If  we  except  the  Mitbridatic  cam- 
paigns— and  even  these  were  against  orientals — all  the  triumphs 
of  Pompeius  were  easily  achieved.  He  came  to  the  aid  of  SuUa 
when  the  Italians  were  wearied  out  with  the  war ;  he  crushed 
the  servile  insurrection  after  the  death  of  its  great  leader ;  and 
he  hunted  down  the  Cilician  pirates  with  all  the  forces  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  great  offices  confided  to  him,  absolute  in 
trust  but  limited  in  time,  fed  the  grand  delusion  of  his  life, — 
that  he  too,  like  his  prototype,  deserved  the  appellation  of  Felix 
as  well  as  Magnus.  His  civil  career  bore  no  proportion  to  his 
military  one :  he  was  eclipsed  by  Cicero  and  was  less  respected 
than  Cato.  He  was  generally  the  first  to  violate  bis  own  laws : 
bis  public  appearances  as  Triumvir  were  undignified ;  and  his 
belief  that  Cassar  was  his  tool  and  creature,  whom  he  Qould 
employ  and  dismiss  at  will,  was  one  of  those  extravagancies 
which,  although  history  authenticates  it,  fiction  would  reject  as 
improbable. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Pompeius,  which  we  introduce  in 
this  place  by  anticipation,  is  singularly  illustrative  of  his  for- 
tunes :— ' 

^  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  703  Pompeius  was  prostrated  by 
severe  sickness  at  Naples,  and  his  life  was,  for  a  time,  despaired  of. 
He  had  now  reached  the  culminating  point  of  his  political  career,  and 
having  enjoyed,  and,  still  more,  having  surrendered,  the  sole  consul- 
ship, there  remained  nothing  within  the  sphere  of  the  laws  which 
could  increase  his  reputation  either  for  power  or  moderation.  The 
only  legitimate  boon  which  fortune  might  still  bestow  upon  her 
favourite  was  an  honoured  and  tranquil  old  age;  but  the  storms 
which  were  gathering  in  the  horizon  forbade  the  hope  of  so  happy  a 
consummation.  At  such  a  moment,  said  the  Roman  moralists,  the 
Gods,  in  their  foresight,  offered  to  remove  the  great  Pompeius  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  human  change ;  but  the  cities  and  the  nations 
interposed  with  prayer,  and  preserved  their  beloved  hero  for  defeat 
and  decapitation.  The  people  of  Neapolis  and  Puteoli  were  the  first 
to  make  a  public  demonstration  of  grief  and  despair.  Vows  and 
sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  sick  man's  recovery.  He  was  saved, 
and  the  same  people  expressed  their  delight  with  festivals  and  dancee^ 
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tod  <»t>wiied  their  heads  wi^  chaplets.  These^  iadeed,  Cicero  might 
ha¥e  Bidd  were  omlj  Greeks ;  but  the  reserved  and  sober  Italians  were 
BO  less  ardent  in  their  adulation.  The  roads  were  thronged  ;  the  vil- 
lages were  crowded  like  cities ;  the  harbours  could  not  contain  the 
vessels  which  brought  strangers  from  beyond  the  sea,  to  salute  the 
popular  idol  as  he  was  transported  slowly  from  place  to  place  on  his 
way  to  Home.  Pompeius,  from  his  litter,  contemplated  this  move- 
ment of  the  people  with  lively  satisfaction  :  he  regarded  it  as  a  crown- 
ing proof  of  the  depth  to  which  his  influence  had  penetrated — as  a 
gauge  of  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  his  popularity.  Booted  on  a 
foundation  so  broad  and  immovable,  what  should  he  fear  from 
Csesar  or  Caesar's  veterans  ?  There  was  no  one  at  his  ear  to  whisper 
how  hollow  these  demonstrations  were, — to  foretell  that  Italy  would 
surrender  to  his  enemy  without  a  blow,  and  that  the  voices  now 
loudest  in  the  accents  of  devotion  to  him  would  welcome  the  con- 
queror of  Gaul  with  no  less  fervent  acclamations/ 

The  warning  voice  (which  Mr.  Merivale  imagines)  might  have 
whispered  to  the  fevered  and  failing  veteran  vaticinations  of  a 
doom  more  appalling  than  the  fickleness  of  the  multitude,  or 
the  loss  of  popularity  and  power.  It  might  have  told  him  of 
the  treacherous  embers  beneath  his  feet,  of  the  tainted  air' 
which  he  breathed,  of  the  petulance  of  counsellors,  and  the  lip- 
service  of  dependents.  *  After  a  certain  day  in  next  year,*  it 
might  have  said,  *  bid  farewell  to  ease,  to  fame,  and  to  victory. 
^  The  laurels  of  Italian,  of  Spanish,  and^Pontic  triumphs  are 

*  withered.  Farewell  to  the  repose  of  your  Alban  villa,  to  the 
'  throngs  of  the  theatre  and  the  forum,  to  the  acclamations  on 

*  the  field  of  Mars.  Farewell  to  the  homage  of  the  senate  and 
^  the  alalagmos  of  the  camp,  to  the  fortune  which  flattered  early 
'  and  mature  manhood,  and  to  t^e  ^^  honour,  love,  and  obedience," 
^  which  should  accompany  old  age.' 

*  Haec  finis  Priami  fatorum ;  hie  exitus  ilium 

Sorte  tulit        , 

.  tot  quondam  populis  terrisque  superbum 
Kegnatorem  Asiae.  Jacet  ingens  littore  truncus, 
Avolsumque  humeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus.' 

Of  all  the  leading  actors  of  the  Roman  revolution,  Cicero  is 
perhaps  the  most  diflScult  to  delineate  satisfactorily.  On  the 
one  hand,  so  deep  a  debt  of  literary  gratitude  is  due  to  the  philo- 
sophic orator :  he  has  enlisted  in  his  favour  so  numerous  a  train 
of  partisans  in  all  ages,  that  to  question  his  political  efficiency 
may  appear  like  paradox,  even  if  it  be  not  deemed  presumption. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible,  on  the  evidence  which  he 
himself  aflfords  us,  not  to  regret,  with  Mr.  Merivale,  that  he  did 
not  retire  from  public  life  at  the  zenith  of  his  honours,  the  close 
of  hia  consular  yeiur..   -It was  competent  for  Demosthenes  and  the 
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Athenian  orators  to  conduct  for  a  time  successfully  the  interests 
of  a  petty  league ;  yet  even  Demosthenes  found  eloquence  un- 
availing  when  opposed  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  Cicero  was  a 
statesman  not  in  a  small  republic,  but  in  the  metropolis  and 
arbitress  of  the  world.  The  power  of  his  eloquence  could 
banish  Verres  and  drive  Catilina  headlong  from  Kome,  and 
secure  for  himself  the  triumphs  of  the  bar  in  all  causes  which 
were  merely  personal  or  local.  But  m  the  great  questions  of  the 
age, — the  amalgamation  of  the  provincials,  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  the  readjustment  of  the  balance  of  the  State,  perhaps 
even  the  transference  of  the  executive  from  the  senate  to  a 
single  chief, — eloquence  was  at  best  an  accessory  only,  liable  to 
be  borne  down  at  every  turn  by  the  tumult  of  the  forum,  by 
the  combination  of  parties  and  their  leaders,  and  finally  by  the 
inevitable  appeal  to  arms.  And  in  the  case  of  Cicero  there 
were  other  disqualifications  proper  to  himself.  A  novus  homo, 
he  had  no  reserve  of  family  support  to  fall  back  upon.  His 
temper  was  irritable  and  vain.  His  eloquence  was  rather  the 
exercise  of  an  art,  than  the  impulse  of  a  fiery  nature,  like  that  of 
C.  Gracchus  or  Mirabeau.  Moreover,  in  an  age  of  impetuous 
partisanship,  Cicero  was  a  trimmer  or  waverer  in  his  politics.  He 
had  originally  been  the  champion  of  the  middle  and  monied  order 
— the  equites ;  after  Catilina's  destruction  he  became  the  advo- 
cate of  the  senate ;  and  on  his  return  from  banishment  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  leading  triumvir,  as  to  the  only  patron  in 
Kome  able  to  shield  him  from  tribunitian  violence  and  from  the 
recurrence  of  a  calamity,  which  to  him  was  as  *  the  bitterness  of 
death.'  While,  however,  he  courted  Pompeius,  he  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  favour  of  the  great  proconsul  of  the  Gauls.  In  his 
heart,  we  believe,  he  preferred  the  humane  and  accomplished 
Caesar  to  the  patron  who  had  abandoned  him  once,  who  would 
probably  at  a  similar  crisis  abandon  him  again,  and  who  through- 
out their  intercourse  disgusted  him  by  reserve  and  perplexed  him 
by  caprice.  The  fame  of  Cicero  as  the  adherent  of  Caesar  might 
have  stood  less  fair  with  posterity,  at  least  with  the  posterity 
which  until  recently  has  persisted  in  seeing  patriotism  in  the 
senate  alpne,  and  only  rebellion  in  Caesar ;  but  it  would  probably 
have  been  happier,  and  eventually  more  honourable,  for  himself, 
had  he  preferred  the  younger  to  the  elder  triumvir.  Caesar's 
prompt  decision  would  have  imparted  consistency  to  his  career,  if 
not  to  his  character ;  and  Cicero  would  have  interpreted  to  the 
senate  and  people  the  views  of  the  proconsul  more  effectively,  as 
well  from  his  eloquence  as  from  his  personal  repute,  than  any  of 
the  able  but  reckless  adventurers  engaged  in  Caesar's  interest. 
The  union  between  the  orator  and  the  general,  which  had 
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proved  efficient  at  Athens,  would  have  been  repeated  at  Rome ; 
and  the  Julian  reforms  set  forth  by  the  master  of  persuasion 
might  have  conciliated,  while  there  was  yet  time,  many  of  the 
most  upright  and  intelligent  senators,  and  prevented  their  flight 
to  the  Pompeian  camp  from  a  merciful  and  magnanimous 
opponent. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  remorse  that  any  scholar  can 
venture  to  doubt  the  political  wisdom  of  Cicero  —  a  feeling  like 
that  which  a  dutiful  son  experiences  at  discovering  the  imper- 
fections of  a  parent.  Eloquence,  philosophy,  official  integrity, 
and  moral  refinement  surround  his  name,  and  so  entrench  it,  as 
it  were,  behind  its  claims  upon  our  affection  and  reverence,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  analyse  his  career  with  the  impartiality 
whdch  history  exacts.  If  he  Is  accused  of  moral  cowardice 
in  the  case  of  Clodius,  who  is  entitled  to  refuse  applause  to 
his  gallant  defiance  of  Antonius  ?  If  we  deplore  bis  unmanly 
grief  in  exile,  is  there  no  palliation  in  the  thought  that 
beyond  the  walls  -of  Bome  his  occupation  was  gone  and  his 
glorious  existence  at  an  end?  When  his  self-laudation  wearies  us, 
let  us  remember  that  he  rose  by  eloquence,  and  was  sustained 
by  it ;  and  that  eloquence  alone  had  raised  him  to  the  level  of 
men  whose  halls  were  populous  with  images  of  warriors,  states- 
men, and  patriots,  and  who  counted  years  by  the  curule  honours 
of  their  ancestors.  Eloquence  procured  him,  living,  the  title  of 
*  Father  of  his  Country;'  and  it  was  the  consciousness  of  that 
eloquence  which  filled  his  spirit  with  the  assurance  of  everlasting 
fame,  and  enabled  him,  in  the  end,  to  meet  danger  and  death 
with  a  decision  and  serenity  unwarranted  by  his  temperament, 
and  unsurpassed  by  Stoic  or  Christian  fortitude. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  that  Mr.  Merivale's 
estimate  of  Cicero  differs  in  some  respects  from  our  own.  We 
r^ret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  of  more  than  a  portion  of  his 
equally  judicious  and  animated  portrait : — 

*  Having  thus  chosen  his  political  views,  Cicero  carried  them  out 
through  life  with  a  steadiness  hardly  to  be  expected  even  in  a  firmer 
man,  and  conceived  an  interest  in  the  classes  whose  cause  he  advo- 
cated, and  even  an  affection  for  them,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing features  in  his  character.  His  great  object  was  to  elevate  that 
middle  class  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
int^rity  of  the  constitution.  He  laboured  diligently  to  soften  away 
the  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  nobles  and  commons,  of  the  Romans 
and  Italians,  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  of  the  late  civil  wars. 
Nor  was  his  political  course  warped,  like  that  of  his  leader,  Pompeias, 
by  any  illegitimate  hopes  of  rising  above  the  laws  which  he  adminis- 
tered or  defended.  His  ambition  was  great  and  noble,  but  was 
*  honestly  limited  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  con- 
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stitutioti.  He  succeeded  in  attaining  the  c6ndulsbip,  the  mo&t  emi- 
nent office  in  the  State,  and,  in  its  discharge,  performed  a  service  for 
his  country  as  brilliant  as  any  recorded  in  the  Roman  annals.  But 
his  career  of  public  usefulness  was  cut  short  by  the  jealousy  of  his 
associates  and  the  selfishness  of  his  early  patron.  Intoxicate^  by 
success,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  forget  how  unnatural  and  preca- 
rious his  elevation  really  was ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
own  vanity  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  his  fall.  But  the  nobles 
were  willing  to  prove  to  the  world  the  inherent  weakness  of  any  maii» 
however  splendid  his  abilities,  who  had  not  the  genuine  aristocratic 
basis  of  wealth  and  birth  to  rely  upon ;  and  Pompeius*  selected  Cicero 
to  be  the  victim  of  his  wrath,  when  he  wished  to  show  his  power,  and 
hurl  defiance  at  the  senatCj  yet  did  not  venture  to  inflict  upon  it  a 
wound  which  should  really  smart.' 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Cicero,  we  will  annex  the 
following  description  of  his  Tusculan  villa, — the  scene  of  some  of 
his  dialogues,  the  topic  of  fond  eulogy  in  many  of  his  letters,' 
his  retreat  from  toil,  and  his  refuge  in  aflJiction.  It  is  a  specimen 
both  of  Mr.  Merivale's  graceful  employment  of  his  classical 
stores  and  of  the  lighter  portions  of  his  work :  — 

^  If  the  summit  of  the  Palatine  had  been  selected  to  keep  the  me-* 
mory  of  its  occupant  ever  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  hi^ 
villa  at  Tusculum  was  his  chosen  spot  for  retirement  and  study. 
Here,  also,  though  too  far  removed  from  Rome  to  be  himself  an  ob- 
ject of  observation,  his  porticoes  opened  upon  the  full  view  of  his 
beloved  city,  from  which  he  could  never  long  bear  to  take  off  his  eyes. 
From  the  hill  on  which  this  villa  stood,  the  spectator  surveyed  a 
wide  and  varied  prospect,  rich  at  once  in  natural  beauty  and  historic 
associations.     The  plain  at  his  feet  was  the  battle-field  of  the  Roman 
kings  and  of  the  infant  commonwealth  ;   it  was  strewn  with   th^ 
marble  sepulchres  of  patricians  and  consulars ;  across  it  stretched  the 
long  straight  lines  of  the  military  ways  which  transported  the  ensigns 
of  conquest  to  Parthia  and  Arabia.     On  the  right,  over  meadow  and 
woodland,  lucid  with  rivulets^  he  beheld  the  white  turrets  of  Tibur, 
^sulae,  Praeneste,  strung,  like  a  row  of  pearls,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Sabine  mountains ;  on  the  left,  the  glistening  waves  of  Alba  sunk  in 
their  greert  crater,  the  towering  cone  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  oaks 
of  Aricia  and  the  pines  of  Laurentum,  and  the  sea,  bearing  sailsjof 
every  nation  to  the  strand  of  Ostia.    Before  him  lay  far  outspread 
the  miglity  City,  mistress  of  the  world,  gleaming  in  the  sun  v^ith  its. 
panoply  of  roofs,  and  flashing  brightness  into  the  blue  vault  above  it. 
The  ancient  city  presented  few  towers,  spires,  or  domes,  such  as  now 
surest  the  eye  from  a  distant  eminence ;  but  the  hills  within  its  walls 
were  more  distinctly  marked,  and  the  statues  of  its  gods, — exalted  on 
pillars,  or  soaring  above  the  peaks  of  its  innumerable  temples^ -r-* 
seemed  an  army  of  immortals  arrayed  in  defence  of  their  etenial 
abodes.  ^  From  the  bank  of  lake  Regillus  to  the  gates  of  Tuscii1iud» 
the  aocUdty  was  studded  =^th  the  pleasure-houses  of  the  xu^ksi 
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families  of  Rome.  The  pages  of  Cicero  commemorate  the  villas  of 
Balbus,  of  Brutus,  of  Julius  Caesar ;  of  Catulus,  Metellus,  Crassus, 
and  Fompeius  ;  of  Gabinius,  Lucullus,  Lentulus,  and  Yarro.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  retreat  of  the  literary  statesman  gazed  upon  the  centre 
of  his  dearest  interests,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  haunts  of  his 
friends  and  rivals.  It  was  here  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  his 
fortunes  were  re-established,  he  composed  some  of  the  most  abstract 
of  his  philosophical  speculations :  but  even  these,  too,  partook  of  the 
air  of  the  city  and  the  tone  of  practical  life  :  the  interlocutors  of  his 
dialogues  were  the  same  men  whom  he  had  just  left  behind  at  Rome, 
or  whom  he  might  encounter  among  the  shady  walks  ^ound  him ; 
the  subject  of  their  conversations  never  wandered  so  far  from  their 
daily  concerns,  as  not  to  admit  of  constant  applications  to  the  times 
and  constant  illustration  from  them.' 

The  Romans  of  the  sixth  century  repeated,  with  complacency, 
the  report  of  their  senate,  made  by  the  Epirot  envoy  to  his 
master.  *  It  seemed  to  me,'  he  said,  or  was  believed  to  have 
said,  *  an  assembly  of  kings.'  Cineas,  accustomed  to  the  more 
vivacious  discussions  of  the  Achsean  congress,  and  fresh  from 
tlie  brawls  of  the  Tarentine  market-place,  may  not  improbably 
have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  austere  dignity  of  the  Curii 
and  Fabricii,  and  the  grave  and  practical  tone  of  their  debates. 
The  characters  which  pass  successively  under  Mr.  Merivale's 
review  —  Cato,  Hortensius,  Lucullus,  Catulus,  and  Varro  — 
exhibit  the  great  council  shorn  indeed  of  its  original  majesty, 
yet  still  decorous  and  august.  It  was  no  longer  the  conclave 
whose  Decern  Primi  awaited  the  Gauls  in  the  forum ;  it  was  no 
longer  the  assembly  whicK  welcomed  Terentius  Varro  from' 
Cannae :  yet  neither  was  it  the  servile  senate  of  Tiberius.  But 
we  must  now  pass  on  to  the  central  figure  of  the  group,  —  the 
champion  of  the  Marians,  the  patron  of  the  provincials,  and, 
finally,  the  regenerator  of  the  State. 

If  Mr.  Merivale's  merits  as  an  historian  were  in  other  respects 
less  conspicuous,  his  view  of  Csesar's  character,  both  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  commonwealth  and  to  the  world  generally,  would 
impart  to  his  work  a  sterling  valtie.  It  is  not  exactly  the  first 
time  it  has  been  attempted  of  late,  even  in  our  language,  to 
delineate  fairly  and  philosophically  the  Julian  leader.  In  his 
vigorous  prose,  the  *  English  Opium  Eater,'  some  years  ago,  drew 
a  bold  outline  of  Caesar ;  and  Mr.  George  Long,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  *  Plutarch's  Koman  Lives,'  has  more  recently  given  a 
just  and  animated  summary  of  the  policy  and  genius  of  ^  the  fore« 
'  most  man  of  all  the  world.'  The  scholars  of  Germany  and 
France-^  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  centralisation  was  more 
welcome,  or  at  least  more  familiar,  than  it  is  generally  to  ouf 
home-bred  politidans  —  have  also  recognised  the  greatness  of 
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the  man  and  of  his  system.*  But  the  volumes  now  before  us 
are  the  £rst  upon  a  scale  at  once  sufficiently  ample  and  suffi- 
ciently special  to  comprise  all  the  antecedents  and  all  the  conse- 
quents of  the  Julian  careen  They  exhibit  the  steps  by  which  he 
mounted  *  ambition's  ladder,'  the  circumstances  which  aided  or 
justified  his  ascent,  and  the  policy  which  he  introduced  during 
his  brief  supremacy.  Their  successors,  which,  we  trust  are 
speedily  to  appear,  will  display  the  results  of  that  career,  such 
as,  after  long  previous  convulsions,  they  were  at  length  realised 
under  the  firm  and  intelligent  sway  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines. 
For  the  strength  and  civilisation  of  imperial  Bome, — the  fourth 
universal  empire,  both  in  prophecy  and  in  fact  —  sprang,  in 
all  that  distinguished  it  from  republican  Bome,  by  no  indirect 
process  from  the  foundations  originating  with  the  first,  and  con- 
solidated by  the  second  Caesar.  We  presume  the  leading  facts  of 
Caesar's  life  to  be  familiarly  kno\vn.  We  shall  therefore  advert, 
in  the  brief  space  which  remains  to  us,  rather  to  the  system  than 
to  the  person  of  the  Dictator.  As  Mr.  Merivale  however,  sums 
up  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  before  he  enters  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  Julian  policy,  we  shall  first  extract  his  summary,  and 
tiien  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it :  — 

*  *  The  ranks  of  both  parties  in  the  State  were  filled  with  men  of 
practical  ability,  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in  the  free  and  active 
spheres  of  the  camp  and  the  forum  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Cassar 
Idmself,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  individual  of  original 
genius,  or  one  who  could  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  conceive 
comprehensive  measures  in  harmony  with  them.  The  temper  of  the 
Roman  people,  at  this  crisis  of  their  hifitory,  required  the  guidance  of 
a  mind  of  more  vigorous  grasp  than  was  possessed  by  a  Cicero  or  a 
Pompeius,  whose  talents  as  public  men  were  limited  to  a  capacity  for 
administration, — in  which  respect  we  shall  have  occasion  more  than 
once  to  signalise  their  ability, — but  who  could  neither  understand 
nor  grapple  with  the  great  evil  of  the  SuUan  revolution,  which  had 
checked  the  natural  progress  of  reform  demanded  by  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  franchise,  and  restored  the  landmarks  of  a  constitution 
which  was  no  longer  the  legitimate  exponent  of  the  national  character. 
The  people  had  already  undergone  a  marked  change  in  their  ideas  and 
motives  of  action,  while  they  were  still  clinging,  with  the  pertinacity 
for  which  they  were  remarkable,  to  forms  from  which  the  living  spirit 
had  departed.  The  extent  and  rapid  succession  of  their  conquests, 
bringing  with  them  an  overwhelming  accession  of  public  and  private 
wealth,  had  filled  men's  minds  with  the  wildest  anticipations.  The 
extravagance  of  each  succeeding  year  eclipsed  the  profuseness  of  its 

*  We  shall  find  Mr.  Merivale's  views  of  Caesar's  genius  and  policy 
either  suggested  or  confirmed  in  the  works  of  Hoeck  and  Drumann, 
of  Duruy,  Am^dfee  Thierry,  and  Michelet. 
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predecessor.  M.  Lepidus,  the  consul  in  the  year  of  Sulla's  death, 
erected  the  most  magnificent  dwelling  that  had  been  seen  up  to  his 
day  in  Kome :  within  thirty-five  years  it  was  outshone  by  not  fewer 
than  a  hundred  mansions.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  nobility,  their  accumulation  of 
plate,  jewels,  and  every  other  article  of  luxury,  and  not  less  the  mul- 
tiplication of  their  slaves  and  dependents.  The  immoderate  interest 
which  ready  money  commanded  shows  that  the  opening  of  new  chan- 
nels to  enterprise  outstripped  even  the  rapid  multiplication  of  wealth. 
Mines  of  gold  lay,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  any  man  who  could  pro- 
cure means  to  purchase  the  soil  above  them.  The  price  was  trifling 
compared  with  the  gains  to  be  acquired;  but  whether  the  specu- 
lator succeeded  or  was  ruined,  the  usurer  reared  a  stately  fortune  in 
ease  and  security.  All  eyes  were  turned  from  the  barrenness  of  the 
past,  and  fixed  upon  a  future  of  boundless  promise.  Men  laughed  at 
the  narrow  notions  of  their  parents,  and  even  of  their  own  earlier 
years.  It  is  only  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  ages, — as  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  continent,  or  the  overthrow  of  a  vast  spiritual  domi- 
nion, —  that  the  human  imagination  springs,  as  it  were,  to  the  full 
proportion  of  its  gigantic  stature.  But  even  a  generation  which  has 
witnessed,  like  our  own,  an  extraordinary  developement  of  industrial 
resources  and  mechanical  appliances,  and  has  remarked  within  its 
own  sphere  of  progress  how  such  circumstances  give  the  rein  to  the 
imagination, — what  contempt  for  the  past,  what  complacent  admiration 
of  the  present,  and  what  danng  anticipations  they  engender  regarding 
the  future, — may  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  Komans  at  this  period 
of  social  agitation,  and  realise  the  ideas  of  an  age  of  popular 
delirium. 

*  When  the  mind  of  a  nation  is  thus  excited  and  intoxicated  by  its 
fervid  aspirations,  it  seeks  relief  from  its  own  want  of  definite  aims  in 
hailing  the  appearance  of  a  leader  of  clearer  views  and  more  decisive 
action.  It  wants  a  hero  to  applaud  and  to  follow,  and  is  ready  to  seize 
upon  the  first  that  presents  himself  as  an  object  for  its  admiration,  and 
to  carry  him  forward  on  his  career  in  triumph.  Marius,  Sulla,  and 
Pompeius,  each  in  their  turn,  claimed  this  eager  homage  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  the  two  former  had  passed  away  with  their  generation,  and 
the  last  lived  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  admirers,  for  whom  he 
was  not  capable  of  extending  the  circuit  of  their  political  horizon. 
For  a  moment  the  multitude  was  dazzled  by  the  eloquence  and  activity 
of  Cicero;  but  neither  had  he  the  intellectual  gifts  which  are  fitted  to 
lead  a  people  onward.  The  Bomans  hailed  him  as  the  saviour  and 
father  of  his  country,  as  another  Romulus  or  Caraillus ;  but  this  was 
in  a  fit  of  transient  enthusiasm  for  the  past,  when  their  minds  were 
recurring  for  a  moment  to  their  early  founders  and  preservers.  It 
was  still  to  the  future  that  their  eyes  were  constantly  directed ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  genius  of  CaBsar  burst  upon  them,  with  all  the 
rapidity  and  decision  of  its  movements,  that  they  could  recognise  in 
any  of  the  aspirants  to  power  the  true  captain,  and  lawgiver,  and 
prophet  of  the  age.' 
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The  career  of  Caesar  was  divided  into  three  distinct  periods, 
moulded,  however,  into  an  organic  whole  by  central  ideas  of 
amalgamation  and  expansion.  In  the  first  period  he  was  the 
restorer  and  leader  of  the  Marian  party,  recently  proscribed  by 
Sulla  and  still  crushed  by  the  oligarchy.  In  the  second  period,  in 
which  he  conquered  and,  in  part,  civilised  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  wholly  imparted  the  franchise  of  the  city  to  Gaul  within  the 
Alps,  he  acted  as  the  patron  of  the  provincials,  the  purveyor  at 
once  of  civilisation  to  the  subject,  and  of  fresh  life-blood  to  the 
dominant  race.  In  the  third  period,  the  epoch  of  consummation, 
he  appeared  in  his  full  and  proper  dimensions,  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  career  for  Home,  the  Komulus  of  the  empire,  the  Camillus 
of  its  third  and  final  metempsychosis. 

The  Marian  party,  which  Caesar  resuscitated,  was  the  Grac- 
chine  party  under  a  new  name.  The  elder  Marius  was  an  able 
soldier,  but  as  blunt  and  incapable  a  statesman  as  Marshal 
Blucher  himself.  He  had  been  wafted  into  power  at  the  close 
of  the  Social  War  by  the  full  tide  of  the  Italian  confederacy. 
Death,  perhaps  inflicted  by  his  own  hand,  removed  the  con- 
queror of  Jugurtha  and  the  Cimbri  from  a  crisis  and  a  rival  he 
was  quite  unequal  to  deal  with.  The  Italian  party,  indeed,  pos- 
sessed no  leader,  with  the  exception  of  Sertorius,  of  either  mark 
or  likelihood  —  Cinna,  Carbo,  and  the  younger  Marius,  being, 
in  comparison  with  Sulla,  what  Goring,  Newcastle,  and  Ru- 
pert w6re,  in  comparison  with  Cromwell.  They  were  accord- 
ingly vanquished  by  the  oligarchy;  and,  for  a  while,  the  Corne- 
lian c6nstitution  seemed  to  have  stifled  effectually  the  popular 
movement.  The  Sullan  government,  however,  was  a  palace  of 
ice,  clear,  stately,  and  imposing ;  but  it  rested  on  the  sliding 
flood,  and  was  built  with  materials  of  dissolution.  His  in- 
flexible defiance  of  an  inflexible  despot  marked  Caesar  out  from 
the  first  as  the  genuine  successor  of  C.  Gracchus.  If  even  our 
cold  northern  temperaments  are  susceptible  of  appeals  to  the  eye 
and  ear,  such  appeals  fall  upon  the  more  lively  and  passionate 
genius  of  the  south  with  irresistible  and  immediate  effect ;  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Cimbrian  trophies  and  the  triumphal 
statue  of  Marius  to  their  pediments  in  the  capitol,  inflamed  the 
civic  and  Italian  population  with  new  zeal  for  their  cause,  and 
with  devotion  to  its  rising  champion.  Caesar  was  borne  into 
office  as  triumphantly  as  Cicero  himself;  and  in  his  consulship 
he  began  that  series  of  measures  for  renovating  the  common- 
wealth which  were  the  labour  of  his  own  life  and  his  bequest  to 
his  political  pupil  and  successor.  No  taunt  was  ever  less  appli- 
cable to  its  object  than  Lucan's  reproach  to  Caesar  —  that  he 
delighted  to  advance  over  the  breach  and  ruins  of  the  constitu- 
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tion.  The  exact  contrary  is  the  truth.  So  far  from  mistaking 
solitude  for  peace,  or  the  triumph  of  a  party  for  the  remedy  of 
a  sinking  State,  Caesar's  genius  was  eminently  constructive  and 
symmetrical.  He  bore  with  him  into  the  camp  the  order  and 
luxury  of  the  city ;  he  punished  no  offence  in  his  soldiers  so 
rigorously  as  wanton  spoliation ;  in  the  heat  of  the  civil  war  the 
progress  of  his  lieutenants  in  Italy  or  the  provinces  was  more 
decorous  than  the  ordinary  journeys  of  *  praetors  and  proconsuls 
*to  their  governments;'  although  profuse  when  his  interest  re- 
quired it,  his  private  estate  was  managed  with  a  vigilance  which 
the  elder  Cato  would  have  applauded ;  and  although  his  whole 
life  was  a  system  of  machinations  against  the  existing  state  of 
things,  he  kept  steadily  aloof  from  every  crude  plot  or  partial 
conspiracy,  whether  feeble,  like  that  of  Lepidus,  or  rash  and 
dubious,  like  that  of  Catilina.  His  first  provincial  government 
was  distinguished  for  the  regularity  which  he  introduced  into 
the  finances  of  Further  Spain ;  and  the  laws  proposed  by  him  in 
his  first  consulate  breathe  a  spirit  of  social  order,  and  in  spite 
of  the  tumults  attending  their  enactment,  and  the  excesses  or 
indiscretion  of  some  of  his  supporters,  were  effective  remedies 
for  the  diseases  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Merivale  has  drawn  a  pleasing  sketch  of  the  friends  and 
ministers  of  the  dictator.  The  revolutionary  ranks  contained, 
indeed,  as  was  inevitable  at  such  a  crisis,  men  of  broken  cha- 
racters and  fortunes,  whose  arrogant  demeanour  and  extravagant 
expectations  justly  alarmed  all  honest  citizens  and  all  moderate 
statesmen.  But  Caesar  cancelled  the  praetorian  edicts  of 
Dolabella,  repressed  the  excesses  of  Curio  and  Caelius,  compelled 
Antonius  to  pay  his  debts,  and  confided  the  main  direction  of 
his  affairs  to  the  able  and  temperate  administration  of  Oppius, 
Hirtius  and  Balbus.  Under  their  ministry  the  populace  were 
tranquil,  the  markets  were  well  supplied,  capital  returned  into 
circulation,  enterprise  revived,  and  industry  resumed  its  peaceful 
tenor  at  Rome.  The  estates  of  the  Pompeian  family  were 
indeed  confiscated,  for  Caesar  affected  to  regard  his  quarrel  with 
'thdr  chief  as  personal,  and  professed  to  hold  them  as  alone 
responsible  for  the  disorders  and  dislocation  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  other  leaders  of  the  senate  were  allowed  to  remain  un- 
molested in  Italy,  or  encouraged  and  even  solicited  to  return  to 
it.  Their  property  was  sacred ;  their  persons  were  safe ;  and  it 
was  Caesar's  most  anxious  desire  to  secure  the  neutrality  at 
least  of  all  such  statesmen  as  Varro  and  Cicero  upon  the  single 
and  easy  condition  of  their  desisting  firom  attempts  against  his 
provisional  government.  The  capital,  the  peninsula  itself,  and 
subsequently  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  islands  exhibited. 
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amid  preparations  for  war  and  under  a  revolutionary  chief,  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  increasing  acquiescence  and  of  reviving 
prosperity. 

The  focus  of  revolution  had  really  been  transferred  to  the 
Pouipeian  camp  and  to  the  shores  of  Epirus.  It  was  among  the 
professed  champions  of  order,  of  precedent,  and  of  constitutional 
conservatism,  that  the  sound  and  fury  of  lawless  passions  pre- 
vailed. We  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  projects  and  demeanour 
of  the  Pompeians  at  this  juncture  from  an  unwilling  witness, 
from  Cicero  himself.  The  long  delusion  of  the  great  orator  as 
to  the  character  of  Pompeius  and  his  partisans  was  at  length 
dispelled.  The  camp  and  councils  at  Dyracchium  revealed  to 
him  at  once  and  for  ever  the  error  of  his  political  life.  He  had 
not  merely  grasped  at  the  shadow,  but  he  had,  by  his  hasty  flight 
from  Italy,  embraced  the  substance  of  evil.  By  his  own  act  and 
irresolution  he  had  leagued  himself  with  men  as  rapacious  as 
Yerres,  as  profligate  as  Gabinius,  and  as  cruel  and  reckless  as 
Catilina.  At  no  era  of  his  life  do  his  letters  breathe  deeper 
despondency  or  his  sarcasms  evince  such  bitterness.  He  had 
indeed  reason  for  acrimony  and  despair.  For  neither  Sicily 
wasted  and  depopulated  by  its  praetor,  nor  Praeneste  in  the 
grasp  of  Sulla,  nor  the  long  agony  of  Kumantia,  nor  any  woe, 
impending  or  consummate,  ^  in  ancient  or  in  modern  books 
*  enrolled,'  would  have  equalled  the  retribution  which  the  Pom- 
peians were  preparing  for  Rome.  It  was  proposed  by  them— 
and  the  proposal  was  not  whispered  in  secret  conclave,  but 
debated  in  the  prastorium  and  proclaimed  in  the  lines  at 
Dyracchium  —  to  ransack  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  for 
shipping,  and  by  intercepting  supplies  from  Sicily  and  Africa, 
to  inflict  upon  the  capital  the  torments  of  lingering  famine. 
When  famine  had  done  its  work,  it  was  intended  to  sweep  the 
plains  of  Italy  with  Armenian  and  Colchian  hordes,  to  bring  the 
legions  and  their  heavy  artillery  against  the  towns,  to  cut  up 
for  ever  the  roots  of  popular  resistance,  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
empire,  to  reduce  the  Italians  and  Cisalpines  to  permanent  serf- 
age, and  to  apportion  the  peninsula  among  the  leaders  of  the 
oligarchy,  the  Marcelli,  the  Lentuli  and  the  Scipios.  Home 
had  been  baptized  with  fratricidal  blood,  and  if  the  hopes  of  the 
Pompeians  were  realised,  its  earliest  augury  would  be  fulfilled 
by  indiscriminate  massacre  and  proscription.  It  is  impossible  ta 
determine  whether  Pompeius  himself  participated  in  the  projects 
of  his  adherents.  His  systematic  dissimulation  and  his  consti- 
tutional vacillation  render  it  probable  that,  like  Charles  L,  he 
would,  in  the  event  of  victory,  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
his  partisans.      In  reading  Cicero's  account  of  the  camp   at 
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Dyracchlum  we  are  reminded  of  Clarendon's  description  of  the 
cavaliers  at  Oxford.  The  event  of  Fharsalia  was  not  less 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  order  and  humanity,  than  it  was  to 

*  CjEsar  and  his  fortunes.' 

Mr.  Merivale  describes  *  the  urban  population '  at  this  period, 

*  whom  the  nobles  systematically  debauched,'  to  have  been  *  no 

*  better  than  a  needy  rabble,  dissolute  in  morals,  and  destitute 

*  of  any  sense  of  national  honour.     The  ready  market  offered 

*  for  their  votes  was  attractive  to  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the 

*  Italians,  and  the  mob  of  the  comitia  was  swelled  by  the  worst 

*  class  of  the  new  citizens.     Too  prou4  to  work  where  labour 

*  was  the  mark  of  the  slave,  a  multitude  of  free  men,  steeped  in 

*  the  lowest  poverty,  found  a  bare  subsistence  in  their  idleness 

*  from  this  annual  sale  of  their  highest  privilege,  and  presented 

*  ready  instruments  for  any  political  adventurer  who  promised 

*  either  present  pay  or  prospective  rapine.'  The  Julian  laws  of 
the  first  consulate  of  their  author  aimed  at  converting  these  idle 
hands  into  an  active  race  of  agriculturists,  and  restoring,  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  age  permitted,  the  predial  population, 
the  genuine  commons  of  the  early  republic.  They  proposed  to 
replenish  the  exchequer  by  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  rents 
of  the  State,  to  convert  the  public  demesnes  into  allotments  for 
the  poor,  and  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  provincials  by  re- 
adjusting the  contracts  of  the  publicani.  Caesar,  like  Napoleon, 
saw  that  the  State  could  be  reconstructed  by  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  middle  order  alone.  He  therefore  attempted  to  provide 
the  papper-masses  with  property,  and  to  encourage  the  equites 
or  monied  class  to  invest  their  capital  in  Italy.  A  population 
like  that  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  but  still  more  needy, 
numerous,  and  turbulent,  was  the  proper  instrument  for  a 
revolutionary  chief  of  the  kind  that  Csesar  has  so  unaccountably 
been  described  to  have  been.  If  such  he  were,  we  can  only  say 
his  laws  were  admirably  calculated  to  defeat  his  object. 

The  best  commentary,  however,  on  the  measures  of  Caesar's 
first  consulate  will  be  found  in  his  enactments,  after  he  became 
possessed  of  absolute  power.  Ten  years  later,  and  in  the  heat 
and  after  all  the  exacerbations  of  civil  war,  he  is  seen  steadily 
resisting  his  own  partisans  in  their  demands  for  the  repudiation 
of  debts.  All  he  would  concede  was  an  adjustment  between  the 
lender  and  the  borrower,  which  guaranteed  to  the  one  his  prin- 
cipal, and  relieved  the  other  from  exorbitant  interest.  Through- 
out the  civil  war  he  uniformly  interdicted  the  confiscation  of 
private  property  and  the  pillage  of  captured  cities.  His  rigour, 
in  both  these  respects,  had  at  one  period  nearly  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  soldiers,  and  undermined  the  foundations  of  his 
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authority.  Bnt  his  acts  were  not  merely  negative.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  empire,  and  for  the  welfare  of  many  succeeding 
generations,  Caesar's  plans  for  reconstruction  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted by  himself.  The  few  months  of  repose  allowed  him  were 
insufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes.  And — such 
is  the  inevitable  condition  of  social  reforms — these  schemes  pre- 
sented, even  to  his  bold  and  inventive  genius,  greater  obstacles 
than  the  conquest  of  Gaul  or  the  suppression  of  the  oligarchy. 
Yet  his  survey  of  the  empire  enabled  Augustus  afterwards  to 
equaUse  the  imposts  on  the  provinces:  his  reformation  of  the 
ctdendar  deprived  the  aristocracy  of  one  of  their  favourite  imple- 
ments for  impeding  public  business ;  while  his  proposed  revision 
and  codification  of  the  laws,  executed  by  a  more  powerful  genius 
than  Justinian,  and  in  a  less  degenerate  age,  would  have  added 
a  sixth  and  a  peaceful  and  permanent  triumph  to  the  Julian 
Fasti. 

*  The  wars  of  later  ages,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  *  seem  to  be 
'  made  in  the  dark,  in  respect  to  the  glory  and  honour  which 
*  reflected  upon  men  from  the  wars  in  ancient  time.'  War> 
indeed,  forms  the  prominent  feature  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  not 
merely  because  it  made  the  Bomans  masters  of  the  world,  but 
also  because  it  ultimately  brought  commerce  and  civilisation  in 
its  train.  For  with  them  war  was  not  the  consequence  of  acci- 
dental collision  with  other  races,  like  the  inroads  of  the  migra- 
tory hordes  of  the  east  and  north,  nor  undertaken,  like  the 
campaigns  of  modem  Europe,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
or  to  crush  or  assert  freedom  of  opinion.  But  it  was  a  con- 
sistent  system  of  aggression  and  appropriation.  By  wars  the 
Bomans  reaped  the  fruits  of  Hellenic  civilisation  and  Asiatic 
luxury ;  by  wars  they  supplied  with  new  blood  the  veins  which 
previous  war  had  emptied;  and  by  means  of  war  they  both 
educated  themselves  and  became  the  dispensers  of  education  ta 
others.  *  The  wolves  of  Italy,'  as  Telesinus  the  Samnite  termed 
the  ancient  enemy  of  his  name  and  race,  became  the  civilisers 
of  the  world.  Among  the  conquests  of  Bome  not  one  was  more 
important  to  the  empire  at  the  time,  or  to  Europe  afterwards^ 
than  that  of  GauL  The  subjugation  of  the  Celtic  tribes  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  English  Channel  deferred  for  four  centuries  the 
great  migration  of  the  Teutonic  races,  and  gave  time  and  space 
for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  form  of  civilisation  and  the 
introduction  of  a  purer  religion  among  the  conquered  people^ 
.  The  Gaulish  wars  of  Caesar  form  an  episode  in  Boman  history. 
They  were  in  the  first  place,  like  Alexander's  invasion  of  Persia, 
the  completory  act  of  a  long  impending  nemesis.  In  the  next,, 
they  were  a  principal  instrument  in  that  process  of  amalgam$i- 
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tion  which  it  was  the  mission  of  Borne  under  the  Csesars  to 
accomplish.     The  Gauls,  who  had  laid  the  city  on  the  Seven 
Hills  in  ashes,  who  had  repeatedly  ravaged  Italy  from  the  Alps 
to  Apulia,  who  had  enfeebled  the  Etruscan  Lucumons,  and 
destroyed  the  ancient  race  of  the  Umbrians,  were  themselves, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  spoiled  of  their  hoarded  wealth, 
and  driven  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  forest,  on  the  mountain, 
and  the  solitary  morass;   their  ancient  priest-caste  was  pro- 
scribed, and  their  young  men  swept  into  the  legions  of  the 
southern  stranger.     The  work  of  retribution  was  complete :  the 
name  of  the  Gauls  was  no  longer  formidable  to  the  Transal- 
pines;  and  the  ^golden  hoard' in  the  capitol  was  no  longer 
reserved  for  the  exigencies  of  a  Celtic  invasion.     But  destiny 
had  in  store  for  them  a  further  and  a  stranger  revolution. 
For  the  conqueror  who  brought  with  him  desplation,  afforded 
them  revenge.    Under  the  banners  of  a  Koman  general,  and 
eventually   with  the   privileges  of  Koman   citizens,   the  de- 
scendants of  the  clans  of  Brennus  recrossed  the  Alps,  assisted 
at   the   obsequies  of  the   republic,   sat   down   in  the   council 
chamber  of  the  world  among  the   sons   of  the  Claudii  and 
Domitii,  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation  inscribed  their 
names  upon  the  consular  Fasti.    We  regret  exceedingly  that  we 
cannot  accompany  Mr.  Merivale,  step  by  step,  through  the  details 
^of  this  eventful  history.'     He  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
Caosar's  Commentaries,  illustrated  them  with  all  the  adjuncts 
of  modem  learning,  and  described,  with  pregnant  and  animated 
brevity,  the  eight  years'  proconsulate  of  their  author*     In  the 
few  lines  which  now  remain  to  us,  we  "must  draw  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  Caesar  himself,  and  more   especially  to  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  him,  not  so  much 
in  his  character  of  a  party  leader,  as  in  that  of  a  reformer  of 
the  State. 

The  conquests  of  the  republic,  although  made  systematically, 
were  not  in  the  eighth  century  uniformly  administered.  After 
the  fall  of  Carthage,  indeed,  they  had  been  too  rapidly  achieved 
to  admit  of  regular  organisation,  even  by  rulers  capable  of 
the  task.  The  mind  of  Boman  legislators  was  generally  too 
formal  in  its  character  to  entertain  readily  the  idea  of  assimi- 
lation; and  the  abler  leaders  of  the  senate  and  the  people 
were  either  engrossed  by  the  interests  of  the  Italians  alone, 
or  opposed  to  all  innovation.  Accordingly,  the  fate  of  the 
provincials  was  determined  by  temporary  expediency,  by  the 
state  of  parties  in  the  senate,  or  by  the  prejudices  of  their  imme- 
diate conquerors.  Sicily,  the  granary  of  the  republic,  was  pru- 
dently allowed  to  retain  the  laws  of  its  Hieros  and  G^los ;  while 
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the  unwarlike  population  of  the  Lesser  Asia  was  subjected  to  the 
utmost  rigour  of  fiscal  oppression.  There  was  one  law  for 
Narbonne,  another  for  Baetica ;  nor  was  the  difference  always 
proportioned  to  the  temper  of  the  provincials,  or  to  their  degree 
of  civilisation.  But  the  •  uncertainty  of  the  law  was  much 
less  injurious  to  the  provinces,  than  the  system  of  appointing 
proconsuls  and  praetors,  A  man  of  broken  fortunes  looked  to  a 
foreign  command  as  the  sole  means  of  retrieving  his  affairs.  And 
the  administration  of  provincial  rulers  varied  with  their  personal 
characters.  The  gradations  were  infinite  between  a  Cicero  and 
a  Verres.  But  the  oppression  of  the  farmers-general  was  uni- 
form and  permanent.  The  publicani  hired  the  taxes  by  auction, 
and  indemnified  themselves  for  ruinous  bargains  at  home  by  ex- 
tortion abroad,  the  most  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  minute.  Agriculture  was  abandoned  in  despair:  whole 
districts  were  depopulated :  and .  every  year  witnessed  a  mock 
impeachment  of  the  oppressors,  a  perjured  jury,  and  a  venal 
acquittal.  Cicero  prosecuted  Verres  for  his  spoliation  of  Sicily, 
and  defended  Fonteius  for  his  robbery  of  Gaul :  the  philosophic 
Brutus  was  a  usurer,  and  the  erudite  Varro  was  *  much  con- 
'  demned  to  have  an  itching  palm.' 

•  The  first  use  of  power  which  the  emperors  made,'  Mr.  Merivalc 
justly  observes,  *  was  to  control  the  fiscal  tyranny  of  the  proconsuls 
and  publicani.  The  revolution  of  Drusus  and  the  Gracchi  opened  the 
spoils  of  the  world  to  the  Italians:  but  those  of  Julius  and  Octavius 
closed  them  again,  and  restored  them  to  their  rightful  owners.  -  The 
luxuriance  of  Roman  oppression  flourished  but  for  a  century  and  a 
half;  but  in  that  time  it  created,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  and 
searching  misery  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  establishment  of 
imperial  despotism  placed  in  the  main  an  effective  control  over  these 
petty  tyrants ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  crimes  by  which  it  won 
its  way,  and  the  corruptions  whicli  were  developed  in  its  progress,  it 
deserves  to  be  regarded,  at  least  in  this  important  particular,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  vouchsafed  to  the  human  race.' 

The  statesman  who  discerns  and  enforces  the  sacrifice  which 
the  future  age  may  demand  from  the  present  for  the  general  con- 
servation of  the  State,  is  naturally  regarded  by  his  less  sagacious 
contemporaries  as  a  rash  and  unprincipled  innovator :  and  he  is 
regarded  so  especially,  should  his  earlier  career  have  rendered  h'un 
conspicuous  as  a  popular  leader.  The  senatorian  party  saw  in  the 
proconsul  of  Gaul  only  a  reckless  adventurer,  eager  to  re-enact 
the  part  of  his  kinsman  Marius,  if  he  did  not,  indeed,  aspire  to 
the  license  of  Satuminus.  Even  the  rigid  Cato,  who  denounced 
Pompeius,  and  declaimed  against  the  vices  and  prodigality  of 
the  nobles, — even  Cicero,  who  sighed  for  the  union  of  all  parties. 
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and  knew  the  incompetency  and  the  violence  of  his  own  asso- 
ciates5  shared  in  the  general  delusion.  They  could  not  persuade 
themselves,  even  at  the  time  Caesar  was  dismissing  his  prisoners 
unharmed  in  person  and  property,  but  that  the  proscription  lists 
were  drawn  up,  and  that  only  a  favourable  moment  was  waited 
for  to  slip  the  Gauls  upon  the  capital.  They  continued  to  credit 
their  own  inventions  of  his  complicity  with  Catilina;  they 
misconstrued  his  consular  laws ;  and  they  deemed  him  infected 
not  only  with  a  spirit  of  change,  but  also  of  impiety,  for  pro- 
posing to  extend  to  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Iberia  the  augu- 
ries and  the  title  of  Komans.  They  could  not  believe,  they 
would  not  listen  to  the  plea,  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  sword 
must  be  maintained  by  ^e  law ;  that  civil  wars  had  decimated, 
while  poverty  and  luxury  together  had  enfeebled,  the  native 
population ;  and  that  Italy  must  be  replenished  from  without  or 
perish  in  a  generation  or  two  from  mere  exhaustion.  As  soon 
would  Laud  have  listened  to  a  sermon  against  episcopacy,  or 
liouis  XIV.  to  an  argument  for  religious  liberty,  as  the  Marcelli 
and  Scipios  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  claims  of  the  subjects 
of  Kome  to  become  its  citizens.  Yet  the  republic  itself  had  from 
the  earliest  times  set  the  example  of  assimilation.  The  Latins, 
Volscians,  and  Sabellians  had  been  gradually  incorporated  with 
the  proper  Quirites;  the  tribes  had  within  a  century  been 
crowded  with  Italian  voters ;  the  forum  already  swarmed  with 
adopted  citizens,  and  the  genuine  Romans  hardly  amounted  to  a 
fifth  of  the  masses  which  thronged  the  forum  and  the  field  of 
jSIars.  The  process  of  amalgamation  which  Caesar  began,  and 
later  emperors  completed,  fused  the  provinces  into  an  obedient 
and  uniform  whole :  and  the  day  on  which  the  centurions  of  the 
legion  Alauda  swore  allegiance  to  the  genius  of  Kome  before 
the  altar  of  Victory,  subverted  for  ever  the  Cornelian  constitution, 
and  ushered  in  a  new  era  under  the  auspices  of  the  Julian 
house. 

Our  notice  of  Mr.  Merivale's  volumes  would  be  imperfect 
without  a  few  remarks  upon  the  conspiracy  which  cut.  off  the 
dictator  in  the  midst  of  his  work  of  reconstruction.  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  justly  observes  that  such  a  close  to  his  career,  if  not 
altogether  anticipated  by  Caesar,  was  at  least  contemplated  by 
him  as  possible  with  that  calmness  which  distinguished  him  in 
thought  and  action  throughout  life.  Against  the  remonstrances 
of  his  friends  he  dismissed  his  Spanish  body-guards,  and  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  fatal  day  declared  that  ^  the  best  Idnd  of  death 
*  was  that  which  was  least  expected.'  The  circumstances  of  his 
murder  are,  however,  less  strange  than  the  view  which  was  • 
taken  of  it  by  writers  of  the  imperial  age  and  adopted  from 
them,  with  few  exceptions,  by  posterity.     Dante,  Gibbon,  and 
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Drumann,  may  be  mentioned  as  exceptions.  Dante,  who  puts 
Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  same  *  abyss  of  bale '  with  the  arch- 
traitor  Judas,  implies  that  he  deemed  the  assassination  of  Caesar 
guilt  of  the  deepest  dye.  While,  amongi  modem  writers  Gibbon 
was  one  of  the  first  to  question  the  virtue  of  Brutus ;  and  Dru- 
mann,  in  his  ^  Life  of  Caesar,'  analyses  and  exposes  the  matkriel 
and  the  motives  of  the  conspiracy.  But  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  after  the  revival  of  learning,  scholars,  poets,  and  divines 
have,  in  general,  exhausted  erudition  and  fancy  in  extolling  the 
crime  of  the  Ides  of  March  as  an  act  of  grave  and  plenary 
justice.  The  worst  chapter  in  *  Tristram  Shandy '  is  a  foolish 
rant  about  the  *  godlike  virtue'  of  Brutus;  the  best-remembered 
passage  in  ^Akenside'  is  a  vapid  declamation  upon  Caesar's 
death,  borrowed  from  Cicero's  second  *  Philippic ;'  even  Niebuhr 
has  unaccountably  pronounced  Caesar  guilty  according  to  the 
enactments  of  the  Valerian  law.  We  do  not  insist  upon  the 
well-known  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire,  since  the 
fitness  of  the  subject  for  dramatic  representation  exempts  the 
poets  from  the  bar  of  historical  equity.  The  stage,  however,  has 
materially  contributed  to  strengthen  the  general  belief  that 
Caesar's  death  was  just  and  necessary ;  and  Shakspeare  puts  a 
grave  truth  into  the  mouth  of  Cassius  when  he  makes  him 
predict — 

^  How  many  ages  hence. 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over, 
In  States  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ? 

So  oft  as  that  shall  be. 
So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  called 
The  men  who  gave  their  country  liberty.* 

Seneca,  the  philosopher,  while  treating  of  a  very  different 
subject,  has  yet  furnished  the  most  significant  hint  for  solving 
this  question  properly.     *  Divum  Julium,'  he  remarks,  *plures 

*  amici  confecerunt,  quam  inimici,  quorum  non  expleverat  spes 

*  inexplebiles.     Voluit  quidem  ille ;  neque  enim  quisquam  libe- 

*  ralius  victorifi  usus  est,  ex  quS,  nihil  sibi  vindicavit,  nisi  dispen- 
'  sandi  potestatem.     Sed  quemadmodum  sufficere  tam  improbis 

*  desideriis  posset,  quum  tantum  omnes  concupiscerent,  quantum 
'  poterat  unus  ?     Vidit  itaque  strictis  <2irca  sellam  suam  gladiis 

*  commilitones  suos,  Cimbrium  Tullium  acerrimum  paulo  ante 

*  suarum  partium  defensorem,  aliosque  post  Pompeium  demum 

*  Pompeianos.'  Any  impulse  rather  than  that  of  patriotism, 
indeed,  edged  the  daggers  of  the  conspirators.  There  was  pri- 
vate disappointment  at  Caesar's  refusal  to  proscribe  and  confiscate 
— there  was  personal  resentment  at  imputed  slights — there  was 
impatience  of  reviving  order — there  was  intolerance  of  superior 
worth — there  was. despair  of  obtaining  henceforward  provinces 
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to  plunder — there  was  the  burden  of  debt — there  were  the 
restlessness  and  the  contagion  of  a  revolutionary  era — there 
was  every  imaginable  motive  to  destroy  Csesar,  except  prudence 
and  honesty.  The  Scenic  pomp  of  the  sacrifice  inflamed  the 
imagination  without  apparently  convincing  the  judgment  of 
Cicero,  who  always  lauds  the  conspirators  as  the  saviours  of 
their  country,  yet  speaks  of  the  conspiracy  itself  as  a  crude 
abortion. 

So  long  as  the  generation  which  had  witnessed  the  revolution, 
or  which  had  suffered  from  its  immediate  effects,  survived,  the 
consummation  of  the  Ides  of  March  would  naturally  be  regarded 
with  very  opposite  prejudices.  But  after  the  long  reign  of 
Augustus  had  reconciled  the  Komans  to  monarchy  —  after  they 
bad  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  every  barrier  and  nearly  every 
form  of  the  aristocratical  constitution,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  murder  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  would 
have  been  censured  universally  as  a  fruitless,  if  not  an  enor- 
mous crime.  Under  the  worser  Csesars,  the  lex  majestatisy 
which  rendered  capital  the  devising  or  imagining  the  death  of 
the  Emperor,  was,  of  all  the  criminal  statutes,  the  one  most 
actively  enforced.  Yet,  contemporarily  with  the  vigilance  of 
the  police,  the  zeal  of  the  informers,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
emperors,  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  philosophers  treated,  and 
were  apparently  suffered  to  treat  with  impunity,  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  first  Caesar  as  a  deed  meriting  praise.  We  believe 
the  feeling  which  dictated  their  applause  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  rhetorical.  Rhetoric,  we  know,  vitiated  all  the  later  de- 
velopments of  Koman  intellect ;  and  the  act  of  the  conspirators 
was  a  common  and  favourite  topic  with  the  reciters  of  tedious 
epics,  and  the  wranglers  in  the  oratorical  schools.  The  govern- 
ment probably  considered  the  disciission  as  a  safety-valve.  The 
war  of  tongues  might  avert  the  war  of  poniards.  The  Stoic 
philosophy,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  later  Roman 
politics,  and  which  regarded  suicide  as  lawful,  would  teach  its 
professors  to  regard  assassination  as  honourable ;  and  the  end  of 
tyrants,  like  Caligula  and  Domitian,  would  afford  a  parallel,  if 
not  a  pretext,  for  excusing  and  applauding  the  fate  of  Caesar. 

History^  took  its  tone  from  the  current  language  of  versifiers 
and  declaumers.  The  Romans,  who  borrowed  the  art  of  histo- 
rical composition,  as  well  as  every  other  art,  from  the  Greeks, 
imbibed  from  their  teachers  the  theory  of  tyrannicide.  They 
compared  Brutus  with  Timoleon;  Uie  hails  of  the  Caesars 
echoed  to  the  song  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  Lucan 
dedicated  his  Fharsalia  to  Nero ;  and  although  Cremutius  Cordus 
was  condemned  for  calling  Cassius  *  the  last  of  the  Romans,' 
Seneca  was  allowed  to  bring  regicide  upon  the  stage,   and 
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Fetronius  applauded  with  impunity  the  principles  of  the  Pom- 
peians.  A  literary  fashion  of  the  ancient  world  became  a 
settled  delusion  with  modern  scholars  and  moralists;  and  the 
death  of  Caesar  was  celebrated  as  an  authentic  act  of  retributive 
justice. 

We  have  marked  of  late  a  turn  in  the  current  of  opinion  upon 
this  question,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  Mr.  Merivale  lends  his 
sanction  to  the  change.  The  description,  already  given,  repre- 
sents generally  the  motives  of  the  other  conspirators.  Marcus 
Brutus  alone  remains  to  be  considered.  We  believe  him  to  have 
worshipped  a  vague  and  mystical  idea  of  virtue :  so  far  he  *  was 

*  an  honourable  man.'    We  know  him  to  have  been  *  a  hard 

*  man '  in  all  that  related  to  pecuniary  transactions ;  and  we 
know  this  on  the  authority  of  one  who  would  rather  have  veiled 
than  exposed  his  defects.  It  is  Cicero  who  accuses  him  of 
avarice,  as,  at  a  later  period,  he  complains  of  his  vanity  and 
irresolution.     Caesar  characterised  Brutus  justly  when  he  said, 

*  As  for  this  young  man,  I  know  not  what  he  wants ;   but, 

*  whatever  he  does  want,  he  wants  vehemently.'  It  was  the 
vehemence  of  passion,  more  than  the  earnestness  of  conviction. 
But  we  must  allow  our  author  the  privilege  of  delineating  the 
portrait  of  the  nominal  leader  of  the  conspiracy :  — 

'  *  If  the  conspirators  and  their  principal  instigator  (Cassias)  evinced 
any  forethought,  it  was  in  seeking  for  their  projected  tyrannicide  the 
sanction  of  the  name  of  Brutus.  Atticus,  who,  amidst  the  public 
commotions,  amused  himself  with  genealogical  studies,  had  flattered 
M.  Junius  Brutus  by  tracing  his  descent  from  a  supposed  third  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  republic,  whose  elder  brothers  perished,  as  was 
well  known,  childless  by  the  axe  of  the  lictor.  Servilia,  the  mother 
of  Brutus,  derived  her  lineage  from  the  renowned  Ahala,  whose 
dagger  had  cut  short  the  ambitious  projects  of  Spurius  Mselius.  But 
so  far  from  inheriting  the  zeal  of  his  imputed  progenitor,  the  Brutus 
of  the  expiring  republic  had  acquiesced  in  Caesar  s  usurpation  with 
less  apparent  reluctance  than  perhaps  any  other  member  of  the 
Pompeian  party.  Despondent  in  her  hour  of  distress,  he  had  been 
the  last  to  join,  the  earliest  to  desert,  the  unfurled  banner  of  the 
republic.  After  Pharsalia,  he  was  the  first  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
camp  of  the  victor;  in  the  city  he  was  the  foremost  to  court  the 
friendship  and  claim  the  confidence  of  the  dictator ;  he  was  zealous 
in  serving  his  interests  by  the  discharge  of  important  offices ;  nor  did 
he  blush  to  govern  Cisalpine  Gaul,  while  his  uncle  still  held  Utica 
against  him.  A  feeble  panegyric  of  the  sturdy  sage  whom  he  had 
abandoned,  while  he  afiected  to  adopt  his  principles  and  emulate  his 
practice,  seemed  to  Brutus  a  sufficient  tribute  to  his  virtues.  His 
consort,  Claudia,  he  had  divorced  to  espouse  the  philosopher's 
daughter,  Porcia,  a  woman  of  more  masculine  spirit  than  his  own. 
But  thus  doubly  connected  with  strength  and  virtue,  Brutus  failed, 
nevertheless,  to  acquire  the  firmness  which  Nature  had  denied  him. 
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Although  in  bis  habits  a  professed  student,  be  could  not  resolve  to 
withdraw  tq  the  shades  of  philosophy  from  the  fiery  glare  of  a  season 
of  revolution.  The  thirst  of  lucre  still  beset  him ;  the  victor  caressed 
and  the  vanquished  courted  him ;  he  was  a  greater  man  to-day  than 
yesterday,  and  the  path  of  official  distinction  seemed  safe  and  flowery. 
With  Brutus,  by  circumstances  a  revolutionary  partizan,  by  temper  a 
sophist,  the  conspiracy  would  never  have  originated ;  the  admission 
of  his  inherent  weakness  is  the  fairest  extenuation  of  his  crime.  But 
the  deaths  of  all  their  more  distinguished  leaders  had  elevated  him  to 
undue  importance  among  the  remnant  of  his  party.  His  uncle's 
renown  seemed  to  shed  its  light  upon  him,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
inherit  the  political  spirit  of  the  hero  whose  disciple  he  had  avowed 
himself  in  the  tranquil  walks  of  science.  The  name  of  Brutus  forced 
its  possessor  into  prominence  as  soon  as  royalty  began  to  be  discussed. 
The  Roman  people  were  neither  moralists  nor  genealogists,  but  they 
had  imbibed  from  the  traditions  of  four  hundred  and  nfty  years  an 
unreflecting  horror  of  the  mere  title  of  King,  and  admiration  not  less 
blind  for  the  name  of  the  first  of  the  Consuls. 

*  The  weakness  of  Brutus's  character  may  be  estimated  by  the 
means  which  were  employed  to  work  upon  him.  A  bit  of  paper 
affixed  to  the  statue  of  the  ancient  hero  with  the  words,  "  Would  thou 
wert  alive!"  billets  thrust  into  his  hands,  inscribed  "Brutus,  thou 
sleepest,"  "  Thou  art  no  Brutus!"  shook  the  soul  of  the  philosopher 
to  its  centre.  His  vanity  had  already  been  excited  by  a  compliment 
attributed  to  Caesar,  which  was  no  doubt  reported  to  him,  '*  Brutus 
**  only  waits  for  this  dry  skin ;"  implying  that  he,  of  all  the  Romans, 
was  the  most  capable  of  succeeding  to  pre-eminence.  Cassius,  who 
was  brother-in-law  to  Brutus,  and  admitted  to  his  familiar  intimacy, 
watched  narrowly  the  effect  of  these  incentives  to  his  ambition,  and 
led  him  gradually  to  the  point  at  which  he  could  venture  to  disclose 
the  deed  which  was  in  contemplation.  Brutus,  adroitly  plied,  em- 
braced the  schemes  of  the  conspirators,  and  assumed  the  place  of 
chief  adviser,  which  was,  at  least  in  appearance,  tendered  to  him. 
The  renowned  name  became  at  once  a  charm  of  magic  potency.' 

We  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's  work,  as  represented  in  its  first  two  volumes.  We  have 
been  precluded  by  our  limits  from  entering  into  any  details 
except  such  as  directly  bear  upon  the  two  leading  principles 
which,  in  our  opinion,  impart  to  the  *  History  of  the  Romans 
*  under  the  Empire '  a  sterling  and  original  value.  We  may  add 
that  the  style  is  vigorous,  and  the  arrangement  lucid ;  that  the 
descriptions  are  often  striking,  and  that  the  occasional  episodes 
are  skilfully  introduced.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  Mr. 
Merivale's  undertaking  is  nothinor  less  than  to  brid^^je  over  no 
small  portion  of  the  interval  between  the  interrupted  work  of 
Arnold  and  the  commencement  of  Gibbon.  He  comes,  there- 
fore, between  *  mighty  opposites.'  It  is  praise  enough  that  in 
this,  his  first  instalment,  he  proves  himself  no  unworthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  two  most  gifted  historians  of  Rome  whom  English 
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literature  has  yet  produced.  Mr.  Merivale,  in  his  preface,  pays 
a  just  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  and  the  labours  of  his 
most  recent  and  able  predecessor  in  the  field  of  Roman  annals. 
It  is  honourable  to  the  Universities,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  re- 
member that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have,  in  one  generation, 
contributed  to  historical  science  two  such  works  as  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold's  and  the  volumes  we  have  just  surveyed.  The  fact  of 
their  production  will  help  to  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  the 
polemical  zeal  of  one  of  these  learned  corporations,  and  to  the 
narrow  round  of  studies,  until  lately,  upheld  by  the  other.  We 
trust  that  the  example  will  not  be  thrown  away,  and  that  our 
literature,  in  its  graver  departments  at  least,  will  be  recruited 
from  the  academic  camp  with  less  dependence  upon  foreign  en- 
listment. We  have  willingly  naturalised  the  labours  of  Boeckh, 
Miiller,  and  Niebuhr;  yet  their  adoption  has  been  accompanied 
with  regret  for  the  comparative  barrenness  of  English  scholar- 
ship. But  with  such  examples  before  us,  as  those  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote  in  one  department  of  ancient  history, 
and  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Merivale  in  another,  we  have,  for 
the  future,  good  hopes  that  our  native  growth  will  at  least  rival 
in  excellence  our  Continental  supplies. 


Akt.  III.  —  1.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  JEdu-- 
cation  for  1848-49-50. 

2.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.     By  G.  A.  Denison,  Vicar  of  East  Brent. 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Crusade  against  the  Educational  Plans  of  the 
Committee  of  Council.  By  R.  Dawes,  Vicar  of  King*s  Som- 
bome. 

4.  The  Privy  Council  and  the  National  Society.  By  H.  P. 
Hamilton,  Rector  of  Wath  and  Rural  Dean. 

5.  National  Education  and  Church  Extension.  By  the  Venerable 
J.  Sinclair,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 

6.  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England 
and  Europe.     By  Joseph  EIat,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

7.  Juvenile  Depravity.  A  Prize  Essay.  By  H.  WoRSLET, 
M.  a.,  Rector  of  Easton. 

8.  How  much  longer  are  we  to  go  on  teaching  nothing  more  than 
was  taught  two  or  three  Centuries  ago  ?     By  M.  E. 

Tt  cannot  be  without  a  reason  that  at  this  stage  of  the  world's 

history,  the  Education  Question  is  going  the  round  of  the 

civilised  portion  of  it.      If  all  classes  partook  alike  in   the 
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progress  of  knowledge,  the  old  relations  of  society  would 
remain ;  there  would  be  no  widening  of  the  intervals  of  the 
classes ;  and  the  boundaries  between  one  class  and  another  would 
not  be  drawn  more  sharply  than  heretofore.  But  it  reaches 
them  one  after  another  in  slow  succession,  and  spreads  itself 
unequally.  Thus  the  distances  of  the  different  grades  are 
widened,  and  the  ranks  separated.  We  forget  when  we  see 
danger  to  ourselves  in  the  efforts  making  to  educate  labouring 
men,  what  a  prodigious  start  we  have  made  of  late  years  in 
advance  of  them,  —  how  much  ground  there  is  for  them  to  gain 
before  they  can  come  within  the  same  distance  of  ourselves  as 
heretofore — that  the  farmer  is  by  education  farther  removed 
from  the  labourer  than  he  was, — and  that  for  the  like  reason  he 
is  himself  no  longer  the  companion  of  the  clergyman  or  the 
squire.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  look  upon  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  as  a  means  towards  fusing  and  level- 
ling the  classes,  or  than  to  qualify  as  an  innovation  whatever  is 
done  to  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  labouring  man.  It  is 
but  a  restoring  of  the  old  relations,  a  re-adjustment  of  the  former 
balance  of  society :  a  wise  precaution  to  muntain  that  distribu- 
tion of  its  parts  which  has  been  found  to  be  ^consistent  with  the 
safe  working  of  the  whole  machine. 

The  altered  relation  of  the  labourer  and  employer  is  well  put 
by  Mr.  Worsley  in  his  *  Essay  on  Juvenile  Depravity,'  and  he 
has  illustrated  it  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  labourer 
poet  Bloomfield.  A  little  more  polished,  and  it  might  have  been 
from  Crabbe. 

^  Such  were  the  days,  —  of  days  long  past  I  sing, 
When  pride  gave  place  to  mirth  without  a  sting ; 
Ere  tynint  custom  strength  sufficient  bore, 
To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor : 
To  leave  them  distanced  in  the  maddening  race, 
Where'er  refinement  shows  his  haughty  face : 
Nor  causeless  hated; — 'tis  the  peasant's  curse, 
That  hourly  makes  his  wretched  station  worse; 
Destroys  lifers  intercourse  ;  the  social  plan 
That  rank  to  rank  cements^  as  man  to  man. 
Wealth  flows  around  him  ;  fashion  lordly  reigns  ; 
Yet  poverty  is  his  and  mental  pains. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  mourner  thus  impart 
The  stifled  murmurs  of  his  wounded  heart ; 
<»  Whence  comes  this  change,  ungracious,  irksome,  cold. 
Whence  the  new  grandeur  that  mine  eyes  behold  ? 
The  widening  distance  which  I  daily  see — 
Has  wealth  done  this  ?  then  wealth 's  a  foe  to  ine." '  ' 

Bloompield's  Summer, 

The  progress  of  knowledge  has  not  only  widened  the  dis- 
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tance  of  the  employers  from  the  employed;  it  has  increased 
the  difficulty  of  rising  from  the  one  class  into  the  other.  Tlie 
first  step  for  the  agricultural  labourer  was  to  the  small  renting 
farmer,  and  the  next  to  the  yeoman;  but,  thanks  to  our  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
small  farms  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  country 
and  large  properties  are  swallowing  small   freeholds.      *It  is 

*  stated,'  says  Mr,  Worsley  (without,  however,  giving  us  his 
authority  for  this  statement),   *that  about  the  year  1770  the 

*  lands  of  England  were  divided  between  no  fewer  than  250,000 

*  families ;  but  that  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  in 

*  1815  they  were  found  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 

*  32,000.'*  The  absorption  of  small  farms  is  thus  lamented  by 
Bloomfield :  — 

^  Can  my  sons  share  from  this  paternal  hand 
The  profits  with  the  labours  of  the  land  ? 
No :  though  indulgent  Heaven  its  blessing  deigns. 
Whereas  the  small  farm  to  suit  my  scanty  means  f ' 

The  labourer's  hope  of  rising  in  the  world,  says  Mr.  Worsley, 
is  a  forlorn  one.     *  There  is  no  graduated  ascent  up  which  he 

*  may  toil  step  by  step  with  patient  drudgery.     Several  rounds 

*  in  the  ladder  are  broken  away  and  gone,^  (P.  53.)  To  be  sure, 
he  is  no  longer  in  the  eye  of  the  law  adstrictus  glebce  —  un- 
less it  be  the  law  of  settlement — and  he  is  so  far^above  the 
bom  thrall  that  misery  is  not  slavery ;  but  being  once  a  labourer 
he  must  always  remain  one,  and  inasmuch  as  he  has  taken  the 
farmer  for  his  master  instead  of  the  baron,  he  has  made  a  change 
probably  for  the  worse. 

And  so  of  the  thrifty  and  industrious  town  labourer  or  ope- 
rative, who,  as  a  first  step  to  independence,  was  accustomed  to 
invest  his  savings  in  a  little  shop,  or  start  as  a  small  manufac- 
turer. Small  manufactories  and  small  shops  are  disappearing 
with  small  farms,  annihilated  by  the  cost  of  machinery  and  by 
the  new  commercial  principle  of  turning  large  capitals  rapidly 
upon  small  profits.  Many  of  our  present  manufacturers  or 
their  fathers  were  workmen.  This  will  not  be  the  case  with 
the  next  generation.  Manual  skill  and  industry  no  longer  avail ; 
machinery  and  capital  are  beating  them  out  of  the  field.  The 
eminent  engineers  fifty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  were  work- 
men who  had  advanced  themselves  by  their  intelligence  and 

*  Worsley,  p.  53.  There  is  certainly  some  such  general  impres- 
sion :  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  reliable  statistics ;  while  a 
friend  has  assured  us  that  he  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  case  on 
examining  the  poll-books  someway  back  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The 
fact,  if  generally  true,  may  only  show  that  the  funds  and  saving-banks 
are  now  more  popular  investments. 
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industiy.  Very  few  of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  place 
are  of  this  class.  The  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts  are, 
moreover,  passing  rapidly  into  sciences,  to  the  successful  pursuit 
of  which  knowledge  is  required,  and  a  well-disciplined  imder* 
standing.  To  enter  the  learned  professions  or  to  advance  in 
the  army  or  navy  has  in  like  manner  become  more  difficult  than 
heretofore  to  men  of  humble  station.  The  country  grammar 
school  no  longer  affords  the  facilities  that  it  did  to  the  son  of 
the  small  tradesman  to  get  on  in  the  Church  or  at  the  Bar ;  the 
deserving  warrant  officer  has  not  the  same  chance  that  he  had 
of  getting  his  son  enrolled  as  a  midshipman,  and  it  is  yet  more 
uncommon  than  it  used  to  be  for  a  soldier  to  advance  from  the 
ranks.  The  same  in  the  Dockyards  and  the  Public  Offices. 
Everywhere  the  obstacle  of  education  is  interposed.  There  is 
surely  a  danger  to  society  in  this  heavier  loading  of  all  its  safety** 
valves. 

Scarcely  less  grievous  to  the  workman  than  the  increased 
separation  of  his  class  from  the  rest,  and  the  greater  difficulty 
of  rising  out  of  it,  is  the  sense  of  personal  inferiority  of  which  m 
is  now  made  far  more  conscious  than  heretofore.  The  farm 
labourer  no  longer  sits  at  the  same  board  and  partakes  of  the 
same  substantia  fare  with  the  farmer;  the  master-artificer  of 
the  olden  time,  now  become  a  manufacturer,  has  foresworn  the 
society  of  his  journeymen ;  and  the  trader,  advanced  to  be  a 
merchant,  is  seen  no  more  living  under  the  same  roof  with  his 
shopmen  and  apprentices.  Whoever  has  studied  the  character 
of  the  operative  classes  will  know  how  strong  is  the  sentiment 
of  self-respect  among  them,  and  how  keenly,  when  wounded,  it 
irritates  their  sense  of  the  disparities  of  their  condition.  They 
view,  in  consequence,  those  in  the  social  scale  immediately  above 
them  with  less  favourable  eyes  than  they  once  did. 

It  is  another  result  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  that  it  has 
made  the  moral  difficulties  of  the  poor  man's  position  greater. 
He  seems  to  stand  out  from  the  classes  above  him  in  yet  more 
striking  contrast  as  to  his  moral,  than  his  material  condition, 
and  seems  separated  from  them  in  this  respect  by  a  wider  inter- 
vaL  The  facilities  to  evil,  and  the  attractions  of  vice  have  in- 
creased as  liberty  and  civilisation  have  advanced ;  so  that  he  ie, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  less  favourably  situated  than  formerly. 
Whilst  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  he  is  left  interdicts  to  him 
any  other  gratifications  than  such  as  are  sensual,  he  finds  com- 
mercial enterprise,  science,  and  capital  all  in  league  to  minister 
to  his  appetites.  Take  the  case  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  an 
example ;  to  cheapen  which  to  the  workman's  use,  humane  and 
educated  men  combine,  in  the  way  of  business,  to  unite  their 
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wealth  and  caU  to  their  aid  the  highest  resources  of  experimental 
science  and  mechanical  ingenuity;  and  the  very  State,  under 
the  guidance  of  poUtical  economyy  diminishes  the  duty  upon  them 
that  it  may  increase  the  consumption  and  protect  the  excise. 
By  thus  cutting  down  the  duty  one-third  in  1826,  it  at  once 
doubled  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  drunk  in  the  country- — 
increasing  it  from  4,132,263  g^ons  to  8,888,648  annually. 
Whilst  Imowledge  is  diffusing  among  the  middle  classes  all  the 
elements  of  moral  and  physical  well-being  in  unparalleled  abun- 
dance, it  would  be  as  impossible  altogether  to  hinder  their 
influence  from  reaching  the  lower  classes,  as  it  would  be  to  hide 
entirely  the  sun  which  shines  in  Belgrave  Square  from  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Giles's  or  Bethnal  Green.  But  it  reaches  them 
through  a  polluted  medium.  What  school  learning  they  have 
as  yet  got  may  be  summed  up  in  a  mechanical  ability  to  read, 
possessed,  at  the  utmost,  by  half  their  number.  It  was  given 
to  them  that  they  might  read  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  appears  to 
be  largely  employed  in  the  reading  of  immoral  publications.  The 
total  issue  of  such  publications  has  been  stated*  at  29  millions 
-^— beii^  more  than  the  total  issue  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Scottish  Bible  Society,  the 
Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  and  some  seventy  religious  magazines. 

*  The  condition  of  the  "  lower  classes"  at  the  present  moment,' 
says  Dr.  Channingf,  ^is  a  mournful  commentary  on  English 
^  institutions  and  civilisation.  The  multitude  are  depressed  in 
'  that  country  to  a  degree  of  ignorance,  want,  and  misery,  which 

*  must  touch  every  heart  not  made  of  stone.  In  the  civilised 
^  world  there  are  few  sadder  spectacles  than  the  contrast  now 
^  presented  in  Great  Britain,  of  unbounded  wealth  and  luxury, 
^  with  the  starvation  of  thousands  and  tens  of  fhousands  crowded 
^  into  cellars  and  dens  without  ventilation  or  light,  compared 
*.  with  which  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian  is  a  palace.  Misery, 
^  famine,  brutal  degradation,  in  the  neighbourhood  and  presence 
^  of  stately  mansions,  which  ring  with  gaiety  and  dazzle  with 
^  pomp  and  unbounded  profusion,  shock  us  as  no  other  wretch- 

*  edness  does.'  This  cannot  be  the  true  regimen  of  society. 
Under  the  government  of  an  all-wise  and  merciful  Providence 
extreme  degradation,  immorality,  and  ignorance  in  the  lower 
classes  cannot  be  the  inseparable  accompaniments  of  morality, 
intelligence,  and  wealth  in  the  upper.     It  is  a  st^te  of  things 

*  Lecture  by  Mr.  M*Cree  on  Javenile  Vice  in  Norwich,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Worsley,  p.  U3.  The  number  of  publications  circulated  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  1848,  was  4,154,428. 

"  t  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  258,  third  edition.     '  Duty  of  Free  States.* 
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whidi  must  be  destined  to  rectify  itself  somehow  by  either  some 
gradual  or  some  sudden  change. 

One  great  eyil  of  the  increased  distance  at  which  the 
lower  classes  are  placed  from  the  higher  is,  that  it  greatly  ob- 
structs all  the  efforts  made  by  the  higher  for  their  welfare. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  improvement  could  reach  them  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  barred  by  their  ignorance.  They  are  not 
educated  up  to  the  standard  of  the  services  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  the  churches  are  deserted  by  them.  The  clergyman, 
unable  to  span  the  space  which  education  has  interposed  between 
ium  and  them,  turns  them  over  to  the  extempore  ministrations 
of  the  dissenting  teacher.  But  the  great  mass  of  irreligion, 
ignorance,  and  vice  lies  stagnant  far  below  the  reach  of  either. 
The  neglect  of  public  worship  among  the  working  classes  of 
the  metropolis  is  described  as  almost  universal  ^  Of  the  men 
^  (writes  one  of  the  city  missionaries,  located  in  a  suburban  dis- 
'  trict,)  I  only  know  twelve  who  are  what  may  be  termed  regular 
^attendants  at  the  house  of  God.'  Another  gives  twelve 
families  out  of  a  thousand.*  The  statistics  of  public  worship 
confirm  this  view  of  the  case.  The  diurches  and  chapels  in 
London  are  said  to  afford  accommodation  for  not  more  than 
600,000  persons,  of  which  not  more  than  400,000  can  be  con- 
aidered  to  be  at  any  given  time  present;  or  more  at  the  utmost 
than  80(^,000,  to  be  attendants  on  them.  But  the  population  of 
Iiondon  is  probably  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  If  this  be  the 
case  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons  in  London  who 
never  publicly  worship  God. 

If  we  shift  our  point  of  view  from  the  side  of  the  Church  to 
that  of  the  State,  and  look  at  the  question  of  education  in  its 
connexion  with  crime,  we  find  that  crime  advances  to  a  sudden 
and  precocious  maturity  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty; 
—  the  average  criminality  of  that  period  (measured  by  the  pro- 
bability of  any  given  individual  committing  a  crime)  being  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  rest  of  lifcf 

•  Report  of  London  City  Mission,  1849. 

\  In  the  year  1846  one-tenth  of  the  population  was  between  those 
ages,  while  this  tenth  of  the  population  yielded  one-fourth  of  the 
criminals.  Hence  the  above  proportion  of  criminality.  Assuming 
the  average  criminality  of  the  whole  of  life  to  be  represented  by 
miity,  the  following  numbers  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  represent 
the  average  criminality  of  different  ages :  the  data  are  taken  from 
the  criminal  tables  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  for  1846. 
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The  roots  of  criminality  shoot,  however,  deep  into  childhood. 
They  He  in  the  preceding  period,  from  ten  to  fifteen  —  the 
school-life  of  the  child.  If  then  the  influence  which  men  have 
been  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  education  be  not  a  dream,  it 
offers  the  key  to  the  whole  position  of  crime. 

The  Education  Question  will  not  be  evaded  by  turning  from 
the  side  of  penal  to  that  of  sanitary  reform.  Sanitary  Com- 
missioners may,  indeed,  provide  that  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  are  such  as  to  render  the  observance  of  the  rules  of 
decency  and  morality  practicable, ;  but  if  a  sen$e  of  decency  be 
not  cultivated  among  them,  and  their  notions  of  morality  raised, 
all  these  precautions  will  be  useless  —  more  roomy  cottages  will 
be  considered  simply  as  affording  facilities  for  taking  more 
lodgers;  ventilators  which,  while  they  let  out  the  impure  air 
and  admit  the  pure,  have  the  inconvenience  of  letting  out  the 
warm  and  admitting  the  cold,  wiU  be  closed  up ;  and  drains, 
which  require  from  time  to  time  to  be  cleansed,  will  be  choked. 

As  long  as  a  great  portion  of  our  population  is  trained  from 
childhood  to  a  dependence  on  the  rates,  and  continues  to  be  dis- 
ciplined to  pauperism  and  vagrancy,  the  labours  of  Poor-law 
Commissioners  will  be  fruitless.  Nor  will  the  apostles  of  tem- 
perance have  any  general  success,  until  the  same  means  operate 
to  promote  sobriety  among  the  lower  classes  which  have  banished 
drunkenness  from  the  upper. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  evils  under  which  the  labouring  classes 
suffer  are  essentially  moral  evils ;  and  that  their  cure  is  not  to  be 
effected  except  by  the  operation  of  moral  causes.  If  the  wages 
of  labour  were  doubled  to-morrow,  —  other  things  remaining 
the  same,  —  these  evils  would  not  be  diminished,  but  rather 
increased.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  are  not  many  labourers, 
whose  material  well-being  is  impossible  on  their  present  earn- 
ings ;  but  we  assert  that  the  chief  source  of  the  misery  of  the 
class  of  labourers  is  in  their  demoralisation ;  and  that,  so  long 
as  this  remains,  whatever  measures  may  be  taken  to  better  their 
condition,  by  increasing  their  wages  or  cheapening  their  food, 
they  will  defeat  them  by  their  vices  and  their  improvidence, — 
bringing  themselves  again  down  to  the  living  point,  and  re- 
establishing the  level  of  their  former  misery.  The  following 
example  is  in  point.  A  colliery  district  in  the  Midland  coun- 
ties was  remarkable,  in  1846,  for  the  comfortlessness  of  the 
abodes  of  the  people,  the  squalor  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  their  apparent  poverty  and  social  disorganisation.  A  resi- 
dent magistrate,  whose  opportunities  of  information  and  whose 
personal  character  give  the  highest  authority  to  his  testimony, 
thus  speaks  of  them :  — 

*  The  leisure  hours  of  these  men  are  mainly^  spent  in  the 
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*  public  houses ;  the  women  have  no  notion  of  domestic  duty  or 

*  domestic  comfort ;  the  home  is  a  scene  of  wretched  untidiness 

*  and  filth ;  no  furniture,  no  bedding  but  the  poorest  and  the 

*  most  comfortless — often  straio  or  hay  stuffed  into  a  filthy  ticking 

*  —  and  every  thing  in  disorder  and  discomfort.     A  labourer  in 

*  the  agricultural  districts  is  a  far  more  respectable  man ;  he  has 

*  a  good  bed,  good  furniture,  and  an  air  of  comfort  and  respecta- 

*  bility  about  bis  household.    Here  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

*  In  the  one  there  is  uniformity  and  rule,  in  the  other  all  is  dis- 

*  order,  irregularity,  and  misery.     I  go  into  the  houses  of  each, 

*  and  am  constantly  struck  by  the  differences  between  them.** 

Now  we  have  before  us  an  authentic  statement  of  the  wages 
of  the  different  classes  of  workmen  in  this  district  at  the  time  to 
-which  these  observations  refer — as  the  wages  ruled,  with  con- 
stant employment,  during  five  or  six  successive  years.  From  this 
statement  it  appears  that  the  income  of  a  working  collier  and 
his  wife  and  family,  consisting  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
one  of  each  being  grown  up,  would  at  that  time  have  amounted, 
at  constant  work,  to  273/.  per  annum.f 

But  colliers  are  by  no  means  the  best  paid  class  of  workmen. 
The  income  of  a  rail  or  sheet-iron  roller,  or  ball-furnace  man,  or 
puddler  and  his  family,  could  not  be  less  than  from  three  to  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year.f  Assuming,  then,  that  such  a  family  had 
lived,  as  they  might  comfortably  have  done,  on  2£  a  week,  their 
savings  would  have  amounted,  in  the  five  years  of  the  flush  of 
work,  to  not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds,  which,  invested  in 
house  property,  would  have  placed  them  above  want  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  and  been  an  inheritance  for  their  children.     Yet 


*  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council,  1846,  p.  201. 

f  '  All  the  members,  male  and  female,  who  are  able,  go  to  work. 

*  At  ten  years  of  age,  even  as  young  as  eight,  children  can  get  employ- 
^  ment.     In  the  Japan  shops  female  children  can  get  constant  work  at 

*  \8.  6d,  a- week,  with  a  progressive  rise  of  6d,  a- week  each  year  up 

*  to  78.     At  the  brick-yards  a  man  will  average  22^.  a-week,  girls  of 

*  twelve,  5s.,  of  fourteen,  7s.  ;  and  a  steady,  working  family,  consisting 
'  of  a  father,  a  grown-up  son  and  daughter,  and  a  daughter  of  four- 
'  teen,  and  one  of  sixteen,  would  average  32.  Ids.  a-week. 

*  At  the  pits  a  father  and  grown-up  son  can  average  87^.  6d.  each 

*  in  the  thick  coal,  and  31s.  6d.  in  the  thin  coal, — a  son  of  fourteen, 

*  15*., — ^the  wife  and  a  grown-up  daughter  lO*.  a-week  each,  and  a 

*  daughter  of  fourteen,  7s. ;  making  an  average  of  from  51.  17 s.  to 

*  51.  5s.  a-week.* 

X  The  average  wages  of  rail-rollers  were  from  70*.  to  80*.  a-week, 
of  sheet-iron  rollers  from  60*.  to  70*.,  of  ball-furnace  men,  after 
paying  under-hands,  from  40*.  to  60*. 
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so  little  have  these  people  beforehand  in  the  worlds  that  if  the 
works  were  to  stop  (as  the  inspector  was  informed  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  largest*),  they  would  begin,  within  a  fort- 
night, to  pawn  the  little  furniture  of  their  cottages,  and  theip 
clothes,  for  subsistence  and  for  drink,  f 

We  give  this  as  one  illustration,  of  many  which  might  be 
adduced,  that  the  labours  of  statesmen  for  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  labouring  classes  will  be  fruitless,  and  legislation 
nugatory,  so  long  as  the  moral  elements  of  the  question  con*^ 
tinue  to  be  ignored.  These  are  the  necessary  results  of  high 
wages  upon  the  happiness  of  an  uneducated  labouring  commu- 
nity. They  are  emphatically  the  fruits  of  ignorance^  as  well  of 
passive  ignorance  —  ignorance  in  abeyance  —  as  of  ignorance 
carried  out  into  action. 

*  The  line  of  demarcation,'  says  Mr,  Worsley,  *  which  sepa- 

*  rates  those  who  have  morally  benefited  by  the  altered  con- 

*  dition  of  society  from  those  who  have  sunk  more  deeply  into 

*  depravity  and  intemperance,  is  the  educational  boundary,  which 

*  divides  the  well  instructed  from  the  ignorant.'  (P.  122.) 

Whilst  popular  education  is  thus  the  first  of  the  great  social 
questions  in  the  order  of  solution,  there  is  certainly  no  very 
encouraging  prospect  of  its  being  the  first  to  be  solved.  And 
whilst  there  is  an  extensive  concurrence  in  accepting  it  as  a 
necessity  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  —  so  that,  from  what- 
ever principles  men  start,  they  meet  and  concur  on  the  general 
ground  of  education, — yet  no  sooner  is  the  question  raised^ 
Who  are  to  teach  the  people,  and  what  are  they  to  be  taught  ? 
than  these  advocates  of  education  in  the  general  separate  and 
stand  aloof. 

It  is  the  religious  element  in  education  which  renders  a  union 
upon  it  apparently,  impossible.  We  live  under  a  low  dispensa- 
tion in  even  spiritual  things,  —  inferior  motives  lie  hidden  from 
us  at  the  roots  of  our  best  actions ;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
obvious  in  the  course  of  this  world  than  that  whatever  of  good 
is  done,  is  educed  from  much  evil.  Meanwhile  the  only  conso- 
latioiQ  we  can  find  is  in  the  thought  that  our  unhappy  divisions 
may  be  a  means  overruled  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  earnest-^ 
ness  and  steadfastness.  For  certainly  there  appears  to  be  a 
heartiness  and  a  reality  in  the  religious  convictions  (whatever 
they  may  be)  of  the  religious  portion  of  our  people — torn  asun- 
der as  we  are  by  discordant  opinions  —  which  characterises  no 


♦  Minutes,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

f  It  was  lately  found  that  of  14,937  deposit  accounts  in  the 
Savings'  Bank  of  Manchester,  only  4181  were  those  of  working 
people.  —  ChartiJberi  MisceL  vol.  i. 
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other  European  population.  Our  religious  literature,  on  the 
vast  extent  of  which'  few  people  reflect,  —  the  influence  of  the 
religious  public  upon  our  legislature, — and  the  support  givem 
to  our  great  religious  Societies,  all  speak  to  this  fact,  and  show 
the  vitality  and  the  power  of  religious  principles  among  us. 
The  independence  of  the  national  character  may  too  have  its 
part  in  ^e  sturdiness  with  which  Englishmen  give  practical 
eflfect  to  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion. 
If  we  consider  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  the  attempts  made 
to  stifle  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Romish  Church,  by  con- 
ceding infallibility  to  its  head, — and  in  the  so-called  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Prussia,  by  the  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  communions,  under  the  authority  of  a  royal  edict*, 
— we  shall  be  the  more  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  exists 
ence  of  dissent  among  us,  and  be  thankful  that  the  Gospel  is 
preached  to  the  people  with  some  measure  of  adaptation  to  their 
Tvants,  although  it  may  not  reach  them  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  is  under  the  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  positive  and 
I)ersonal  religion,  unluckily  coinciding  with  great  sectarian  jea- 
lousies, that  the  ground  of  education  has  been  seized  on  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  different  Christian  communities  of  this  country; 
—  each  taking  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  educating  the 
youth  of  its  own  communion.  In  this  way,  the  National  Society 
represents. exclusively  the  interests  of  the  Established  Churchy 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  those  of  the  Dissenters 
also, — and  therefore  mainly.  The  whole  educational  destinies  of 
the  country  appear  to  have  been  left  with  these  Societies  until 
the  year  1833,  when  the  State  first  intervened; — Farliameirt 
voting,  in  that  year,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  an  annual 
grant  of  20,000/.,  to  be  applied  through  the  two  Societies  in  aid 
of  the  erection  of  school-houses.  In  1839  the  Government  un- 
dertook the  administration  of  this  grant  through  the  Committee 
of  Council  It  was  increased  annually  in  amount  —  voluntary 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  education  to  meet  the  public  grants 
being  greatly  increased  by  this  offer  of  assistance  —  but  it  con- 
tinued to  be  limited  to  the  original  object  of  the  building  of 
schools,  until  the  year  1846.  Under  the  authority  of  a  minute 
of  Council  of  that  date,  it  was  then  applied  to  various  other 
objects. 

*  On  the  30th  June,  1847,  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  abolished  the  names  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (Calvinistic) 
Churches,  and  also  the  historically  significant  and  distinctive  name  of 
Protestant  Church,  and  enjoined  and  commanded  the  general  use  of 
the  name  Evangelical  Church  only. — Laing^  '  Notes  of  a  TraveMer^* 
p.  183. 
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What — and  how  extensive — these  measures  of  Government 
for  the  advancement  of  education  really  are,  is  not,  we  believe, 
generally  known ;  we  have  therefore  coUected  the  following  par- 
ticulars in  respect  to  them  from  the  volume  of  Minutes  for  the 
years  1848-9-50,  which  is  now  before  us.  They  appear  to  be 
framed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
diversities  of  religious  opinion ;  and,  with  a  wise  and  statesman- 
like precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  avail  itself 
of  local  sympathies,  and  to  stimulate  voluntary  contributions. 

1st.  -Ajd  IS  offered  by  these  minutes  towards  the  erection  of 
school  buildings;  and  since  the  year  1839  Government  has  con- 
tributed under  this  head  an  aggregate  sum  of  470,854£  towards 
the  erection  of  3782  school-houses,  drawing  out,  thereby,  volun- 
tary contributions  to,  probably,  four  times  that  amount,  and 
affording  space  for  the  instruction  of  709,000  more  children  than 
oould  before  be  taught.  These  grants  have  been  distributed  as 
follows : 


Number  of  Children 

Amount  of 

Number  of 

for  whom 

Grant. 

Schools  aided. 

Accommodation  is 
provided. 

England 

£399,368 

3255 

622,823 

Scotland 

41,563 

302 

47,814 

Wales  - 

27,418 

198 

33,198 

The  Islands  - 

* 

2,505 

27 

5,165 

Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  granted  under  this 
head  has  been  paid  to  Church-of- England  schools. 

2ndly.  Aid  is  offered  towards  the  erection  of  normal  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  build- 
ings of  such  schools ;  and  the  total  amount  thus  granted  in  aid  of 
eighteen  normal  schools  is  66,450/. ;  of  which  35,950/.  is  to  the 
Church  of  England;  12,000/.  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  and  the  Wesleyan  body;  and  the  rest  to  the  Scotch 
Church. 

3rdly.  Aid  is  offered  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  students 
in  these  normal  schools  as  shall  appear,  on  examination,  to 
possess  the  qualities  and  att^nments  likely  to  make  them  good 
teachers,  in  sums  varying  from  20/.  to  30/.  annually  for  each 
student.  The  total  sums  so  contributed  to  thirteen  training 
schools  were,  in  the  year  1847, 1705/. ;  in  1848,  2138/;  in  1849, 
2373/. 

4tlily.  Annual  grants  are  paid  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries 
of  such  teachers  of  elementary  schools  as,  upon  examination. 
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have  been  judged  worthy  to  receive  certificates  of  merit,  such 
certificates  being  of  three  different  classes,  and  the  augmenta- 
tions varying  from  15£  to  30/.  The  number  of  teachers  so  cer- 
tificated is  681,  and  the  total  amount  payable  annually  in  aug- 
mentation of  their  salaries  6133/. 

5thly.  Stipends  are  allowed  to  apprentices  to  the  office  of 
teacher,  increasing  during  the  five  years  of  their  apprenticeship 
from  10/.  to  18/.  The  number  of  schools  in  which  such  appren- 
tices have  been  appointed  being  1361,  and  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices, 3581.* 

6thly,  Provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  these  appren- 
tices by  annual  payments  to  the  teachers  to  whom  they  are 
apprenticed,  being  at  the  rate  of  5/.  annually  for  one,  and  4/.  for 
every  additional  apprentice,  their  competency  to  instruct  them 
being  tested  by  annual  examinations.  The  sums  payable  under 
the  three  last  heads  are  stated  in  the  following  table :  — 


^Jiivnl^pp 

Number 

Number  of  Apprentices. 

Amount  con. 

Deaomination  of  School. 

of 

of  Cer- 
ti6cated 

ditionally  awarded 
for  Year  ending 

ocnoois. 

Teachers. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totol. 

31  October,  1850. 

• 

£      «.   d. 

National,  or  Church  of 

Encrland  Schools    - 

973 

482 

1,638 

910 

2,593 

49,472  10  0 

British,  Wesleyan,  and 

other      Protestant 

Schools,   not    con- 

nected   with     the 

Church  of  Endand 
Rom&n  Cath.  Schools 

181 

69 

434 

159 

593 

10,356  10  0 

32 

10 

46 

33 

79 

1,323  10  0 

Schools  in  Scotland, 

connected  with  the 

Established  Church 

82 

39 

161 

28 

189 

3,492    0  0 

Schools  in   Scotland, 

not  connected  with 

the  Estab.  Church 
Total      - 

93 

81 

100 

27 

127 

3,467    0  0 

1,361 

681 

2,424 

1,157 

3,581 

68,111  10  0 

7thly.  They  offer  supplies  of  books,  apparatus,  and  school 
fittings,  at  reduced  rates,  the  reduction  being  effected  by  the 
purchase  of  lai^e  quantities  at  wholesale  prices  f ;  and  by  grants 
to  the  extent  of  one- third  of  these  reduced  prices.   The  total  re- 


♦  In  England,  3104;  Scotland,  328;  Wales,  119;  the  Isle  of  Man, 
30.     2424  are  boys,  and  1157  girls. 

t  This  reduction  averages  43f  per  cent.  See  Minutes,  1847-8, 
p.  xviii. 
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duction  thus  effected  averages  sixty-two  per  cent,  on  the  retail 
price;  and,  the  total  amount  of  the  grants  so  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment being  6664/.,  it  is  probable  that  the  retail  price  of  the 
books,  maps,  &c.  so  distributed,  is  not  less  than  17,500Z.* 

8thly.  They  provide  for  the  annual  inspection  of  normal 
schools,  and  of  all  elementary  schools  in  which  apprentices  are 
appointed,  or  which  are  taught  by  certificated  teachers.  Also 
for  the  annual  examination  of  apprentices  and  of  candidates  for 
the  office  of  apprentice,  and  of  teachers /who  are  candidates  for 
certificates  of  merit. 

For  this  purpose  they  maintain  a  staff  of  twenty ■H)ne  inspectors 
of  schools, — of  whom  eleven  are  inspectors  of  church  schools; 
two  of  British  and  Foreign,  and  Dissenters'  schools ;  and  two 
of  Scotch  schools ;  one  of  Roman  Catholic,  and  five  of  Work- 
house schools.  The  cost  of  this  inspection,  in  1849,  for  salaries 
and  travelling  expenses,  was  16,826/.  The  schools  at  present 
liable  to  inspection  are  12  normal  schools,  4296  elementary 
schools,  and  about  700  workhouse  schools. 

The  general  result  of  this  action  of  the  Government  on  the 
education  of  the  country,  in  respect  to  quantity ^  may  be  gathered 
firom  the  fact,  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1837  to  1847,  the 
number  of  children  under  education  in  Church  schools  had 
increased  from  558,180  to  955,865t,  being  an  increase  of  eight 
elevenths. 

Z  It  was  not,  however,  so  much  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
the  education  of  the  country,  as  in  regard  to  its  quality^  that  an 
alteration  was  needed;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  most  has 
been  done.  The  two  questions  of  quality  and  quantity  have,'  how- 
ever, a  relation  to  one  another,  for  a  good  school  is  almost  always 
a  full  one.  This  relation  of  the  number  of  the  scholars  to  the 
quality  of  the  school  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  returns  made 
from  schools  in  which  certificated  teachers  and  apprentices  have 
been  appointed,  and  which  are,  therefore,  regularly  inspected, 
These  schools  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  improved 
from  year  to  year;  and  it  appears  that  the  numbers  of  children 
who  attend  them  have,  in  like  manner,  steadily  advanced.  In 
the  first  year  after  these  measures  came  into  operation,.  1847-8, 
the  total  number  had  thus  increased  7*45  per  cent. ;  in  the 
second  year,  16'66  per  cent.  No  third  year's  apprenticeships 
are  yet  completed. 

The  whole  question  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  after 

*  The  total  sum  granted  under  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  heads 
of  expenditure,  is  600,000/. 

t  Nat.  Soc.  Monthly  Paper.     March,  1850. 
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all  that  regulations  can  do,  will  be  found  to  be  involved  in  the 
daaracter  of  the  teacher;  for  such  as  is  the  teacher,  such  inva- 
riably is  the  school.  The  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a 
more  efficient  body  of  teachers  was  taken  by  Sir  J.  P.  Kay 
Shuttleworth  and  Mr,  E.  Carleton  Tuffnell,  when,  in  the  year 
1840,  they  founded  a  school  at  Battersea  for  training  Masters 
for  the  schools  of  pauper  children,  —  maintaining  it  at  their 
private  cost,  aided  by  some  of  their  friends.  That  no  personal 
exertions  might  be  wanting  to  its  success.  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  went  to  reside  in  it ;  adding  to  his  duties  as  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  the  cares  and  difficulties 
of  a  position,  in  which  surrounded  by  youths  but  recently  the 
inmates  of  workhouses,  he  sought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new 
and  improved  state  of  education  throughout  the  country.  This 
honourable  example  of  private  benevolence  has  been  followed 
by  various  public  bodies.  The  National  Society  soon  afterwards 
established  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea, — an  institution  for  the 
training  of  a  superior  class  of  Church  schoolmasters,  —  and 
Whiteland's  House  School,  for  the  training  of  mistresses :  And 
within  four  years  of  that  time  there  had  sprung  up  no  less  than 
seventeen  diocesan  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  Church 
schools.  These  are  now  increased  to  twenty,  of  which  Chester, 
York,  Durham,  Cheltenham,  and  Caermarthen  are  the  prin- 
cipal.* The  Battersea  school  having  been  transferred  to  the 
National  Society  in  1844,  there  are  now  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  training  schools  in  the  coimtry  for  the  education  of  Church 
schoolmasters. 

The  existence  of  these  training  schools  the  people  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  England  owe  to  the  Committee  of  Council. 
Their  importance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
good  they  have  been  able  up  to  this  time  to  do,  or,  are  now 
doing.  They  are  poorly  supported ;  the  number  of  students 
who  attend  them  is  small,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  from  four 
to  five  hundred,  and  the  education  pursued  in  them  at  present 
appears  to  be  but  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  the  teacher.  But  our  conception  of  that  character 
is  as  yet  very  imperfect  in  England ;  and  in  all  that  concerns 
the  formation  and  developement  of  it,  we  have  no  experience  to 
guide  us.  Each  of  the  training  schools  admits  of  developement ; 
and  the  State  would  do  well  to  lend  its  aid  to  this  end  with  a 
more  liberal  hand  (we  should  say  a  less  sparing  hand)  than  it 
has  hitherto  attempted ; — respecting,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
guarantees  for  the  proper  application  of  its  aid,  the  independence 

*  These  have  been  all  aided  by  the  Committee  of  Council. 
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of  each^  and  allowing  them  to  manifest  themselves  under  that 
distinctive  character  towards  which  they  may  severally  tend. 
Each,  taken  with  its  individuality,  might  thus  become  a  depo- 
sitary of  local  educational  sympathies  and  a  centre  of  local 
action.  And  looking  to  the  progress  which  the  whole  question 
of  education  is  making,  and  to  the  fact  that,  whenever  the 
country  is  properly  supplied  with  parish  schools  not  less  than 
2000  students  will,  probably,  require  to  be  kept  within  the  walls 
of  these  training  schools  to  supply  the  vacancies  for  teachers 
which  will  annually  arise  in  Church  schools  alone  *,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  system. 

Par  more  important,  however,  than  any  aid  which  the  Go- 
yernment  has  yet  given  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  tniining  schools,  is  that  which  it  has  rendered  in  providing 
that  candidates  shall  be  properly  educated  and  prepared  for 
admission  to  them.  Nothing  has  so  interfered  with  the  suc- 
cess of  such  institutions  as  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  qualified  candidates.  The  office  of  the 
national  schoolmaster  is  but  little  in  repute ;  and  few  persons 
have,  hitherto,  been  accustomed  to  seek  it,  except  such  as,  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  ability  or  energy,  or  industry,  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  other  callings,  or  who  labour  under  infirm  health 
or  bodily  deformities.  These  were  considered,  indeed,  good 
enough  for  the  purpose ;  until  that  inveterate  prejudice  was  got 
rid  o^  that  education  is  a  privilege  of  men's  social  condition,  and 
to  be  graduated  according  to  it.  It  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from 
this  principle,  that  a  teacher  of  the  lowest  standard  in  attain- 
ments and  skill  is  competent  to  the  instruction  of  children  of 
the  lowest  class.  The  converse  proposition  is  to  rule  the  future 
of  education.  The  education  of  those  children  who  are  the  most 
degraded,  intellectually  and  morally,  —  being  the  most  difficult 
task,  —  is  to  have  the  highest  qusdities  of  the  teacher  brought 
to  bear  upon  it. 

The  three  or  four  thousand  pupil  teachers,  —  having  been 
selected  as  the  most  promising  children  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up,  and  having  been  apprenticed  to  the 
work  of  the  school  for  five  years,  and  educated  under  the  careful 
superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  the  inspectors  of  schools, — will, 
when  they  have  completed  their  apprenticeship,  present  them- 
selves for  admission  to  the  training  schools.  ^  selected  and  so 
trained  from  an  early  age,  they  cannot  fail,  after  two  or  three 
years'  residence  in  them,  to  form  a  body  of  teachers  such  as  have 
never  before  entered  the  field  of  elementary  education  in  Eng- 

♦  See  Minutes,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  335, 
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land.  The  worst  training  of  the  normal  schools  cannot  mar  this 
result ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  the  best.  This,  then,  is 
the  bright  future  of  education.  K  the  apprenticeship  of  new 
pupil  teachers  is  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  heretofore,  from 
1000  to  1500  wiU  annually  complete  their  apprenticeship;  and 
nearly  as  many- will  complete  annually  their  training  in  the 
normal  schools;  so  that  nearly  that  number  of  teachers  will 
every  year  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  charge  of  elementary 
schools. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  annexed  to  grants :  — 

1st.  In  respect  to  grants  for  the  building  of  schools,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  site  shall  be  legally  conveyed  to  trustees,  to  be  used 
for  ever  for  the  purposes  of  a  schooL 

2ndly.  That  the  buildings  should  be  substantial  and  well 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  school. 

3rdly.  That  the  State,  by  its  inspector,  shall  have  access  to 
the  school,  to  examine  and  report  whether  the  instruction  of  the 
children  is  duly  cared  for. 

4thly.  To  these  conditions  there  have  been  added,  since  the 
year  1848,  certain  others,  well  known  as  *  the  Management 
*  Clauses ;'  having  for  their  object  to  secure  to  the  laity,  in  all 
practicable  cases,  what  appears  to  be  a  due  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools. 

5thly.  To  grants  for  the  augmentation  of  teachers'  salaries, 
and  for  the  stipends  of  pupil  teachers,  it  is  made  a  condition 
that  certain  examinations  shall  be  passed,  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation being  specified  beforehand.  These  subjects  include,  with 
secular  instruction,  a  detailed  course  of  elementary  religious 
instruction,  to  be  conducted  in  Church  schools  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.* 

Lastly.  To  grants  for  apparatus  and  books,  no  other  condi- 
tions are  annexed  than  that  the  Committee  of  Council  shall 
be  certified  on  the  report  of  one*  of  its  inspectors,  that  the  assist- 
ance is  needed ;  that  the  books  and  apparatus  sought  are  proper 

*  By  the  Minutes  of  1846  (vol.  i.  p.  4.),  the  inspectors  are  in- 
structed to  examine  candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil  teacher  in  the 
outlines  of  Scripture  history,  and  in  the  Catechism.  The  parocbinil 
clergyman  is  to  assist  the  inspector  in  this  examination ;  and  they  are 
to  report  conjointly  upon  it ;  and  similarly  in  every  subsequent  annual 
examination  after  the  candidate  is  appointed.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  apprenticeship  the  examination  is  to  be  more  fully  in  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  scriptural  proofs  are  to  be  given  to  the  answers  in 
the  Catechism.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  an  examination  in  the 
Liturgy  is  to  be  added ;  and  a  further  developement  of  the  examination 
in  each  of  these  subjects  is  prescribed  for  each  succeeding  year. 
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to  the  use  of  the  school ;  and  that  the  teachers  are  competent 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  them. 

These  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Coundl  appear  excel- 
lently calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  education.  But 
the  best  measures  depend  for  their  success  upon  their  execution : 
and  these  have  been  so  administered  as  to  secure  the  cordial 
acceptance  of  the  various  parties  locally  interested  in  schools.* 

We  have  the  most  authentic  evidence  of  this : — 

*  I  believe,'  says  Mr.  Denison  (Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  1849,  p.  7.),  ^  that  Government  inspection  has 
^  hitherto  worked  extremely  well,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
^  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  themselves  to  encroach 
^  in  any  degree  upon  the  precise  limits  of  that  agreement. 

*  Every  thing,  indeed,  was  working  well,  and  every  thing  might 
^  have  worked  much  better  still,  if  it  had  not  been  for  those 

*  unhappy  Management  Clauses^ 

*  It  were  difficult,'  says  Archdeacon  Wigram  (A  Charge,  &c., 
in  April,  1849,  p.  15.),  *  to  speak  too  favourably  of  this  scheme 
^  of  inspection,  or  of  the  performances  of  those  who  carried  out 

*  the  work.  It  has  had  almost  imqualified  approval.'  ^  But 
^  another  scheme  for  a  more  speedy  advancement  of  education 

*  was  devised.'     *  I  refer  to  the  system  of  pupil  apprentices 

*  which  has  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  clergy.' 

*  The  bias  of  the  Church,^  again,  says  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
(Charge,  &c  &c.,  May,  1849,  p.  22.),  *  and  even  of  the  clergy, 

*  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Government  measure.' 

Of  the  conditions  there  is  but  one  to  which  the  slightest 
objection  has  been  ever  raised.  That  one  is  the  dause  by 
which,  in  1848,  a  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  management 
of  the  schools, — in  all  cases  where  the  constitution  of  a  suitable 
lay  committee  is  practicable,  —  was  made  a  condition  of  grant- 
ing the  money  of  the  laity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schooL 
Until  the  addition  of  that  condition,  in  the  year  1848,  the 
^  Minutes '  met  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  clergy,  as  well 
in  regard  to  their  subject  matter  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  enforced. 

This  hearty  concurrence  in  the  conditions  annexed  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  to  their  grants  up  to  the  time  when  the 
Management  Clauses  became  part  of  them,  is  important  to  be 
observed,  because  it  limits  the  grounds  of  controversy.  The 
imputations  thrown  on  the  Committee  of  Council  of  an  inten- 


*  The  opposition  of  a  section  of  the  Dissenting  body,  headed  by 
Mr.  Baines,  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  this  remark  —  it  soon  sub- 
sided ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Government  measures  by  the  Church 
was  universal. 
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tidn  to  banish  religious  instruction  from  schools  —  except  in 
so  far  as  these  clauses  banish  it — give  a  false  character  to  the 
presient  discussion,  and  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  raised 
to  conceal  the  weakness  of  the  real  cause  of  dispute.  Its  mea- 
sures were  just  as  open  to  such  imputations  when  they  received 
the  entire  approbation  of  the  Church  as  they  are  now,  except  in 
as  far  as  these  clauses  are  concerned.  The  whole  ground  of 
offence  lies  in  the  claim  of  a  share  for  the  laity  in  the  admi* 
nistration  of  parish  schools,  as  set  up  by  these  clauses.  In  this 
it  is,  and  this  only,  that  Mr.  Denison  finds  sufficient  cause 
for  ^members  of  the  Church  of  England — whose  vocation  it  is 

*  not — to  come  together  in  large  bodies  and  register  a  formal 

*  complaint,  and  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
f  the  Government  of  England ; — injustice  not  so  much  to  them- 

*  selves  personally  as  to  the  Church  of  God;  '*  which  formal  com- 
plaint the  meeting  he  was  addressing  registered,  under  the  form  of 
seven  resolutions,  and,  subsequently,  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Lords  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  These  resolutions, 
which  have  been  circulated,  we  believe,  through  every  parish  in 
the  kingdom,  set  forth  that  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
national  education  ^  are  of  a  critical  nature,  and  such  as  to  cause 

serious  alarm  on  grounds  both  civil  and  religious ;' — ^  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  is  rapidly  assuming  the  attitude  and  en- 
grossing the  functions  of  a  legislative  board  of  public  instruction 
in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution;' — that  it  has  *  con- 
tinually been  making  fresh  aggressions,  particularly  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  arbitrary  minutes  and  by  the  imposition  of  manage- 
ment clauses  upon  Church  schools  as  indispensable  conditions  of 
public  ^d,  and  has  thus  impaired  the  energies  and  obstructed  the 
operations  of  the  Church  in  the  discharge  of  her  proper  functions 
in  educating  the  people ;' — that  it  has  *  adopted  a  system  of  popu- 
lar instruction,  and  that  this  system  is  avowedly  formed  on  the 
model  of  that  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  has  led 
to  most  disastrous  results  in  Germany  and  France;  that  there 
is  great  reason  to  fear  that,  unless  measures  are  promptly 
adopted  to  counteract  the  endeavours  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  to  propagate  that  system,  it  will  in  the  end  reduce 
this  country  to  the  condition  of  anarchy  and  confusion  in 
which  those  nations  have  recently  been  plunged;  and  that 
the  apprehensions  of  the  meeting  are  considerably  increased  by 
the  establishment  of  the  normal  school  at  Knellar  HalL'     Be- 

.    *  See  the  report  of  Mr.  Denison's  speech  at  the  meeting  at  Willis's 
in  the  *  Guardian,'  Feb.  13.  1848. 
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solutions,  framed  in  the  same  spirit,  having  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Denison  at  the  subsequent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  (on  the  29th  May),  and  carried  by  a  large  majority,  we 
are  bound  to  receive  them  as  adopted  by  the  Church,  so  &r  as 
Mr.  Denison  is  its  leader  in  educational  matters,  and  the  National 
Society  its  accredited  organ. 

Now  as  to  the  position  and.  circumstances  of  educatioti,  w6 
have  shown  that  the  influence  of  the  Committee  of  Council  ha^ 
tended  greatly  to  improve  them,  both  in  quantity  and  quality ; 
and,  putting  the  Management  Clauses  out  of  the  question,  this 
has  been  admitted  generally  by  the  clergy  on  the  showing  of 
Mr.  Denison  himself;  and  well  it  might,  for  the  hands  of  every 
clergyman  could  not  but  be  strengthened  in  his  parish  by  the 
aid  given  him  to  support  his  school*  The  state  of  education 
could  only  therefore  have  been  rendered  critical  in  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting  by  the  introduction  of  the  Management  Clauses. 

The  system  of  popular  instruction  said  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  we  have  inquired  for  in  vain.  We  have 
looked  through  the  different  volumes  of  their  Minutes  without 
being  able  to  find  any  account  of  it,  nor  can  we  hear  of  any 
school  conducted  in  accordance  with  it.  The  Government  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  never  adopted,  or  even  recommended,  any  specific 
system  of  instruction  in  preference  to  another.  As  to  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  it,  we  confess  our  astonishment  to  find  such  an 
allegation  charged  against  it.  If  there  be  any  one  particular, 
in  respect  of  which  the  especial  confidence  and  good  will  of  all 
parties  might  have  been  claimed,  we  should  have  looked  for  it 
in  the  attitude  which  the  intervention  of  the  State  has  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Council  assumed. 

Education  being  recognised  as  a  necessity  of  the  State,  the 
State  might  intervene  in  it  authoritatively.  The  form  in  which 
it  actually  does  intervene  is  this.  As  trustee  for  the  public^ 
and  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  public  welfare,  it  offers  a  sub- 
scription to  every  school  willing  to  accept  it,^ — annexing  to 
its  offer  no  other  conditions  than  such  as  any  other  large  sub- 
scriber to  a  school  might  require  as  a  condition  of  his  sub- 
scription, and  such  as  the  State,  acting  for  the  public,  is  bound 
to  stipulate  for. 

What  can  be  found  in  this  attitude  that  is  objectionable,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  It  certainly  Exhibits  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  State  on  all  other  ques- 

*  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  Government  grant  towards 
the  support  of  the  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  in  a  single  school 
exceeds  100/.,  or  even  200/^ 
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tions,  and  by  the  governments  of  other  countries  on  this  question, 
and  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  force  of  public  opinion  among  us. 
To  talk  of  the  Committee  of  Council  thus  offering  money  on 
conditions  obviously  just  and  reasonable,  to  any  body  who  will 
be  good  enough  to  buUd  and  maintain  a  school,— as  *  engross- 

*  ing  the  functions  of  a  legislative  board  of  public  instruction 
'  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  at  variance 

*  -with  the  principles  of  the  constitution' — is  an  absurdity. 

The  extent  to  which  the  State  has  succeeded  in  advancing 
education  and  providing  for  its  future  welfare,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  its  just  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question 
under  which  this  attitude  has  been  assumed ;  and  the  fact  that, 
whilst  assistance  has  been  offered  fairly  and  equally  to  aU  re- 
ligious denominations,  the  Church  of  England  has  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  eight-ninths  of  the  whole  sum  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  education  of  the  country,  shows  that  it  is  not  an 
attitude  of  which  the  Church  has  any  just  cause  to  complain. 
Indeed,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Denison  himself  for  saying, 
that,  until  the  intrusion  of  the  Management  Clauses,  it  was  a 
very  popular  attitude  with  the  Church.  Again,  then,  we  are 
forced  back  upon  these  clauses ;  and  the  public  cannot  be  too 
often  reminded  of  the  point  thus  put  in  issue.  It  is  in  them 
alone  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  the  intervention  of  the 
State  in  education  assumes  an  objectionable  form;  and  the  share 
which  they  secure  to  the  laity  in  the  management  of  ^  schools,  is 
that  element  in  the  supposed  new  system  of  education,  the  fatal 
effects  of  which  are  only  to  be  depicted  by  comparing  them  to 
the  recent  revolutionary  movements  on  the  Continent. 

Now  let  it  be  observed  that,  as  in  everything  else  so  in  edu- 
cation, foreign  countries  are  not  always  a  rule  to  us.  Our  insti- 
tutions admit  of  stages  of  social  progress  which  may  not  answer 
with  them,  and  degrees  of  freedom  can  be  accorded  to  us  with 
safety  which  their  governments  cannot  accord  to  them  at  any 
^ven  moment.  In  the  according  of  these  in  time,  and  in  anti- 
cipating the  peremptory  demand  for  them,  has  indeed  always 
lain  our  safety.  Who  that  looks  back  on  the  political  concessions 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  considers  what  would  have 
been  the  present  state  of  things  if  they  had  not  been  made, 
will  not  admit  this  ? 

No  political  or  social  system,  to  endure,  can  be  rigid.  It  is  in 
the  flexibility  of  ours,  in  its  peculiar  power  of  ready  adaptation 
to  changes  in  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  public  well-being,  that  consists  its  strength ; 
and  it  is  for  the  want  of  it  that  the  continental  systems  have 
broken  up.     We  can  no  more  with  safety  introduce  rigidity 

TOL.  xcn.  NO.  CLXXXy.  I 
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into  our  system  in  the  case  of  the  education  of  the  people^ 
and  stereotype  their  ignorance,  than  we  can,  into  any  other 
part  q{  it ;  and  it  can  no  more  be  reasoned  that  popular  educa- 
tion is  fraught  with  danger  to  tis  because  in  Germany  or  France 
it  may  have  been  abused,  than  it  can  be  reasoned  that  liberty  is 
dangerous  to  us  because  in  those  countries  it  passed  on  the 
sudden  into  anarchy.  If  no  degrees  of  freedom  were  allowed 
here  which  had  been  found  inconsistent  with  the  public  security 
in  countries  of  less  uniform  and  steady  progress,  we  should  have 
no  voice  in  the  legislature,  should  pay  taxes  to  the  imposition  of 
which  we  had  given  no  consent,  and  should  be  without  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  or  trial  by  jury ;  and  there  would  be  no 
liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  nor  freedom  of  locomotion  ex- 
cept with  passports  in  our  hands  and  under  the  surveillance  of 
policemen. 

Political  institutions  may  err  from  being  adapted  to  a  people 
in  a  higher  or  a  lower  state  of  progress  than  those  whom  it  is 
attempted  to  govern  by  them.  In  either  case  the  experiment  is 
imwise.  To  be  good  they  must  be  suited  to  the  actual  stat«  of 
the  governed.  Ours  are  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace :  the  danger 
lies  in  their  advancing  too  fast  for  the  educational  progress  of  the 
people.  The  middle  classes  will  keep  up  with  them,  but  they 
tend  to  give  political  privileges  to  the  lower  classes,  who  have, 
no  means  of  doing  so,  — and  who  are  not  at  present  in  a  state  to 
receive  them.  In  Germany  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  per- 
petuate institutions  formed  and  adapted  for  the  Middle  Ages, 
ajid  the  attempt  has  failed.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
education  would  aid  it.  That  which  has  made  their  old  insti- 
tutions unsuitable  to  the  Germans  is  their  present  enlightenment ; 
enlightening  them  morecovld  not  render  this  unsuitableness  2es9, 
apparent.  As  to  the  notion  that  the  revolutions  of  Germany 
and  France  were  caused  by  the  schoolmasters,  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  ground  for  it  than  that  sundry  masters  and  professors, 
in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  took  part 
in  it.  To  say  that  they  caused  it  is,  however,  to  invert  the  true 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  matter.  If  the  great  body  of 
pur  clergy  were  rationalists  in  religion,  and  of  our  middle  classes 
republicans  in  politics,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  parochial 
schoolmasters  (educate  them  as  we  might)  would  stand  firm  any 
more  than  the  German  schoolmasters  have  done,  but  rather  that 
they  would  yield  to  and  swell  the  torrent  and  aggravate  the 
ruin« 

With  regard  to  the  attack  made  by  these  gentlemen  on  the 
religious  character  of  the  training  school  at  Knellar  Hall,  there 
is  this  simple  answer.  The  Principal  of  that  institution  is  a 
clergym^  whose  character  was  at  the  meeting  described  most 
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justly  in  the  following  terms:  — *  I  lutve/  said  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Denison^  ^  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Templd ;  I  know 
^  nothing  about  him  except  that  he  is  much  beloved  by  his  friends^ 

*  and  much  respected  for  his  talients  and  acquirements.'     ^  One 

*  of  the  previous  speakers/  observed  Mr.  Bastard,  *  has  declared 

*  the  Principal  of  Kneilar  Hall  to  be  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends 
'  and  by  all  who  know  him.     I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  that 

*  fact.    Mr.  Temple  having  been  a  tutor  to  that  college  to  which 

*  I  belonged^  I  feel  bound  to  bear  my  cordial  and  sincere  testi- 
'  mony  to  his  straightforward  honesty  and  earnest  laboriousness, 
'  and  to  his  zeal  in  the  performance  of  what  he  conceives  to  be 

*  his  duty.'  Now,  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  tbis^  will  know  it  to  be  identified  in  its  religious  and  its 
moral  character  with  its  Principal ;  the  rule  that  such  as  is  the 
teacher  such  is  the  school  —  true  of  every  other  —  being  em* 
phatically  true  of  a  training  school. 

Turning  to  inquire  somewhat  more  particularly  into  the 
nature  of  the  Management  Clauses^  let  us  in  the  first  place  ob- 
serve, that  when  a  bad  principle  is  embodied  in  its  trust  deed, 
a  school  is  not  only  a  useless  but  a  pestilent  thing  in  a  parish. 
Hundreds  of  endowed  schools  afford  evidence  of  this.  Their 
existence  is  an  effectual  bar  to  the  formation  of  other  schools,  but  ^ 
they  do  not  themselves  serve  the  purposes  of  a  school.  They, 
were  founded  to  further  the  cause  of  education  in  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  situated — they  are  simply  obstructions  to  it. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  require  that  any  portion  of  the  public 
money  should  be  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools. 
The  fact  that  a  clergyman  is  the  most  active  promoter  of  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  and,  perhaps,  a  large  contributor  to  its 
building  fund,  furnishes  no  guarantee  for  the  educational  zeal  and 
discretion  of  his  successors ;  and  would  not  justify  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  a  grant  in  aid  of  it,  without  due  provision  in  the 
trust  deed  for  the  management  of  the  school  in  the  event  of  a 
future  clergyman  neglecting  it.  The  possibiUiy  of  such  neg- 
lect will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  any  body  who  will  cast  his 
eye  from  parish  to  parish  and  from  school  to  school  over  any 
extensive  district  of  the  country. 

*  The  clauses  are  four  in  number,  applicable  to  schools  in  dif- 
ferent localities ;  and  are  distinguished,  as  far  as  regards  facili- 
ties for  constiti]iting  lay  committees,  into  four  classes: — 

Clause  A.  is  for  populous  districts  of  towns  in  which  the  in- 
telligent and  w^thy  inhabitants  are  numerous ;  and  in  these 
it  is  directed  that  the  lay  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
elected  by  the  annual  subscribers  of  10^.  a  year  and  upwards. 

Clause  B.  is  for  school  districts  in  towns  and  villages  in 
which  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  inhabitants  may  be  less 
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numerous ;  the  lay  members  are  here  to  be  nominated  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  promoters*,  and  the  vacancies  supplied  by- 
election  of  the  subscribers. 

Clause  C.  is  for  very  small  rural  parishes,  in  T^hich  the  resi- 
dent inhabitants  are  all  illiterate  and  indifferent  to  the  education 
of  the  poor.  No  committee  is  provided  in  this  case,  the  manage- 
ment being  left  with  the  clergyman ;  but  the  Bishop,  when  he 
sees  fit,  has  power  to  order  one  to  be  nominated  by  the  clergyman. 

Clause  D.  is  for  a  school  whose  case  is  intermediate  between 
those  contemplated  by  clauses  B.  and  C.  In  this  case  the  lay 
committee  is  to  be  nominated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  pro- 
moters (i.  e,  the  clergyman),  but  the  members  need  not  be  pa- 
rishioners, and  the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  remaining 
members,  until  the  Bishop  shall  direct  them  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  subscribers. 

The  following  provisions  are  common  to  all  the  clauses.  We 
take  them  from  the  Rev.  P.  Hamilton's  able  pamphlet:  — 

1.  The  master  and  mistress,  and  the  assistant  teachers, 
manners,  and  electors  are  all  to  be  honajide  members  of  the 
Church. 

2.  The  clergyman  is  to  be  ex-qfficio  chairman  of  the  Board, 
to  have  the  power  of  placing  his  curate  or  curates  upon  it,  and 
to  have  a  casting  vote. 

3.  The  superintendence  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction 
is  to  be  vested  solely  in  the  clergyman,  with  an  appeal  on  any- 
disputed  point  connected  therewith  to  the  Bishop,  whose  decision 
is  to  be  final. 

4.  The  Bishop  is,  besides,  to  have  a  veto  upon  the  use  of  any 
book  during  school  hours  which  he  disapproves  of,  and  upon 
any  teaching  of  the  master  or  mistress  which  he  deems  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

There  is  always  a  difficulty  with  Appellate  Jurisdictions.  It 
is  here  provided  that,  if  in  ani/ matter  not  connected  with  religious 
instruction  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  committee  shall  dis- 
sent from  the  rest,  they  may  appeal  to  the  Lord  President  and 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  are  each  to  nominate  an  arbitrator, 
— the  nominee  of  the  former  being  an  inspector  of  church  schools 
(and  therefore  a  clergyman),  and  that  of  the  latter  one  of  his 
beneficed  clergy ;  these  two  arbitrators  are  in  all  cases  to  choose 
a  third,  being  a  lay  member  of  the  Church,  and  the  decision  of 
the  three  is  to  be  final. 

Our  readers  will  wonder  where  the  parties  who  dissent  from 
these  clauses  on  the  part  of  the  Church  can  rest  their  objections. 

*  Who  are,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  clergymen. 
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The  objection  of  the  National  Society  alights  on  the  co-ordinate 
authority  of  the  Lord  President  and  the  Bishop  in  the  case  of 
appeals.  It  insists  that  the  Bishop  shall  be  the  sole  arbitrator. 
JMeanwhile,  however,  the  National  Society  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  whole  or  indeed  the  principal  party  of  the  dissentients 
on  this  occasion.  These  have  for  their  organ  a  body  calling  itself 
the  Committee  of  Education  of  the  London  Union  on  Church 
Matters,  and  they  have  made  known  their  opinions  at  the  public 
meetings  held  from  time  to  time  in  London.  Their  leaders  are 
the  most  prominent  opponents  to  the  measures  of  Government 
concerning  education :  and  their  objection  to  the  Management 
Clauses  Ues  obviously  in  the  principle  we  have  already  spoken 
of, —  that  of  lay  interference  in  the  management  of  schools. 

*  It  is  surely,'  says  Mr.  Denison,  the  leader  of  the  party, 
^'  full  of  cause  for  great  humiliation  and  sadness  of  heart,  .  .  • 
'  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  our  redemption,  here,  in 

*  England,  a  department  of  the  civil  power  should  forget  God, 
^  and  do  dishonour  to  Christ,  by  proclaiming  openly  that  the 

*  ministers  of  Christ  are  no  longer  fit  to  be  trusted  solely  and 

*  exclusively  with  the  education  of  His  people.'*     Again :  '  It  is 

*  nothing  to  me   in  what   manner  these  clauses   are  modified. 
^  I  believe  that  their  principle  is  vicious, — the  principle  of  in- 

*  trusting  the  effective  control  of  a  Church  school  to  a  Com- 
^  mittee  of  Management,  however  such  a  Committee  may  be 
^  composed,  instead  of  to  the  parish  clergyman.'!  Again,  in  the 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Denison,  and  adopted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Meeting  of  the  National  Society  on  the  29th  May, 
1850,  it  is  laid  down  as  the  fundamental  objection  to  the  Clauses, 
that  none  of  them  provides  for  the  case  '  in  which  the  founder 
'  of  schools  desire  to  place  them  under  the  sole  and  permanent 

*  control  of  the  Clergyman  of  the  parish  and  the  Bishop  of  the 

*  diocese.' 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  party  which  Mr. 
Denison  heads,  has  promulgated  its  own  Management  Clauses; 
and  the  National  Society  has  so  far  assented  to  them  that  she 
has  decided  schools,  whose  trust  deeds  are  framed  in  accordance 
with  them,  to  be  admissible  to  receive  her  grants.  These  clauses 
provide  that  the  minister  for  the  time  being,  or,  in  his  absence 
the  licensed  curate  or  curates,  shall  have  the  management  and 
control  over  the  entire  order,  teaching,  and  discipline  of  the 
school,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  appointment  and  dis- 

*  Speech  at  Willis's  Rooms,  8th  February,  1850,  as  reported  in 
the  'Guardian.' 

f  '  Church  Education,'  by  Mr.  Denison. 
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midsal  of  the  BChoolmaster^  schoolmistress,  &c  &c  A  committee 
including  laymen  is,  indeed,  provided  for,  in  certain  ca3es ;  but 
the  functions  of  these  are  to  be  limited  entirely  to  the  ccmtrol  of 
the  building  funds,  endowments,  &c.  &c« 

Thus,  then,  whether  we  look  at  the  impatience  which  the 
National  Society  manifests  of  a  concurrent  appeal  to  the  Lord 
President  and  the  Bishop,  or,  to  the  claim  put  forward  by  a 
party  whi^h  'appears  to  over-ride  the  Society,  and  which  seeks 
to  exclude  the  laity  from  all  control  over  schools  though  sup- 
ported by  lay  contributions,  we  find  that  the  principle  asserted 
is  the  same.  The  education  of  the  people,  under  whatever  formj 
is  claimed  as  the  excldsive  function  of  the  clergy,  and  the  whole 
question  treated  as  a  Church  question.  So  far  the  people  are 
assumed  to  be  given  to  the  Church  as  a  possession.  Education 
is  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  Church  fot 
the  advancement  of  education.  It  seems,  indeed,  in  these  dis^ 
cussions  to  be  accounted  a  thing  of  no  other  earthly  use  or 
value,  except  to  keep  the  people  from  wandering  from  the 
Church  into  the  folds  of  dissent. 

Thus,  the  Management  Clauses  are,  after  all,  the  occasion,  and 
not  the  cause,  of  the  present  dispute.  The  real  ground  of  con- 
troversy is  in  the  question,  who  is  to  teach  the  people,  and  what 
are  they  to  be  taught?  It  is  our  affair,  says  the  Church, — and 
ours,  too,  replies  the  State.  Yes,  rejoins  the  Church,  it  is  your 
business  to  pay  for  it. 

Now  let  it  be  observed  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  are 
limited  to  the  children  who  are  said  to  be  in  conamunion  with 
her.  This  description  she  applies,  however,  to  all  children  who 
attend  Church  schools.  These  children  are  asserted  to  be 
nearly  a  million  in  number*,  and  over  these  she  claims,  so  fer 
as  education  is  concerned,  an  absolute  right — body  and  souL 
But  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  the  children  of  Dissenters, 
who  attend  Church  schools  not  from  choice,  but  because  in  the 
great  majority  of  parishes  there  are  no  other  elementary  schools 
which  they  can  attend ;  and,  of  the  rest,  another  large  proportion 
are  the  children  of  persons  who  are  utterly  regardless  of  reli- 
gion: So  that  if  the  number  of  children  in  Church  schools, 
whose  parents  are  even  occasional  attendants  at  Church  were 


•  This  number  includes  Dames'  Scbcols,  some  of  which  being  under 
the  active  supervision  of  the  clergy  are  perhaps  fairly  entitled  to  be 
called  Church  Schools.  A  large  proportion,  according  to  Archdeacon 
Wigram,  are  not,  however,  to  be  so  named.   *  Charge  to  the  Arch- 

*  deaconry  of  Winchester,  1850;'  quoted  in  the  *  Nat.  Soc.  Monthly 

*  Paper,  June,  1850.' 
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counted,  they  would  be  found,  in  all  probability,  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  whole ;  the  rest  being  children  who  attend  Church 
Bchools  only  because — by  the  neglect  of  the  State — there  are 
no  others  for  them  to  attend. 

If  the  Church  were  charged  with  the  repression  of  crime  in 
the  case  of  all  that  portion  of  the  labouring  population,  which  is 
continually  replenished  from  the  million  of  children  in  Church 
fichools, — if  it  imdertook  to  provide  for  their  destitution,  to  put 
down  the  political  combinations  and  agrarian  outrages  in  wluch 
they  may  take  part,  and  to  maintain  prisons  and  penal  settlements 
for  them, — then  it  might  with  some  show  of  justice  claim  to  itself 
an  absolute  control  over  the  antecedents  of  tiieir  crime  and  pau- 
perism, and  the  entire  disposal  of  them  during  that  period  of  life 
when  the  seeds  of  these  are  sown.  Under  diese  circumstances 
there  might  have  been  some  colour  for  the  claim  of  the  Church, 
— to  give  what  education  it  chose  to  the  children  in  its  schools, 
or  none  at  all.  But  inasmuch  as  the  children,  besides  bein^ 
children  of  the  Chiu*ch,  are  children  also  of  the  State;  and 
smce  their  irreligion,  their  moral  degradation  and  ignorance,  fiU 
our  prisons  and  workhouses,  and  strike  at  the  roots  of  the 
national  prosperity  and  the  public  safety,  the  State,  too,  has 
surely  its  rights  with  regard  to  their  education  and  also  its 
responsibilities.  n 

The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  were  not  only  re- 
cognised but  vehemently  asserted  at  the  Meeting  at  Willis's 
[Rooms,  in  February,  by  Mr.  Sewell  —  from  whose  views  on 
education,  its  principles  and  objects,  in  all  other  respects,  we 
80  seriously  differ. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,'  said  Mr.  Sewell,  *  that  the  civil 

*  power  ought  not  to  superintend  and  take  charge  of  the  education 

*  of  its  subjects  ?     I  answer  yes ;  it  is  the  first  function  which 

*  God  has  entrusted  to  you.     You  are  responsible  not  only  for 

*  the  bodies,  but  the  souls  of  your  subjects.  Their  blood  rests 
^  on  your  head ;  you  will  be  called  to  account  for  them  at  a 
'  fuiure  day.     Your  business  is  to  educate  them,  and  to  do  it 

*  on  right  principles.'* 

These  rights  and  responsibilities,  accordingly,  the  State  would 
not  be  justified  in  transferring  to  the  Church,  even  if  the  Church 
were  able  to  provide  adequately  for  the  education  of  the  people 
at  her  own  cost  and  charge.  This,  however,  she  is  unable  to  do ; 
and,  indeed,  makes  no  contribution  at  all  to  it  from  her  proper  re- 
venues, but  only  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  in  com- 
munion with  her.     Meanwhile  she,  or  rather  those  who  take  upon 

^   I,  ^  ■  ■■  -III  ''       ~ 

*  Supplement  to  the  *  Guardian'  newspaper,  Feb.  13*  1850. 
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themselyes  to  represent  her  interests  in  this  matter^  thrust  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  and  upon  the  Government  a  claim  to 
the  entire  and  irresponsible  control  of  all  that  is  to  be  done  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  in  secular  as  well  as  in  religious 
knowledge, — allowing  to  the  State,  or  the  community  at  large, 
no  other  share  in  it  than  a  right  of  inspection,  together  with  the 
obligation  of  providing  for  the  expenses  from  the  public  money. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  State  were  to  concede  this  claim, 
and  to  grant  the  Church  for  the  future  whatever  she  might  re- 
quire for  educational  purposes  without  check  or  restraint ;  we 
are  satisfied,  that  with  no  other  action  of  the  State  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  country  than  this,  the  whole  would  be  a  failure, 
and  that  the  education  of  the  people — the  object  of  all  this 
expenditure — would  not  be  accomplished. 

The  Church  could  not  educate  the  people  though  the  State 
were  to  pour  imcounted  gold  into  her  lap.  She  is  unequal  to 
the  responsibility  —  the  interests  at  stake  are  too  great  to  be 
entrusted  to  her.  Were  her  ancient  discipline  indeed  restored, 
— were  dioceses  so  framed  that  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop 
could  reach  to  the  affairs  of  every  separate  parish,  —  and  did  the 
laws  of  the  land  invest  the  episcopal  oflBce  with  such  weight  and 
authority  that  the  Bishop  could  —  secure  of  the  obedience  of  his 
clergy  —  admonish  the  careless  and  rebuke  the  wayward  or 
indifferent  among  them, — then  (the  zeal  of  the  Bishop  himself  in 
the  cause  of  education  being  supposed,  and  his  practical  know- 
ledge of  what  belongs  to  it),  there  might  be  reasonable  ground 
to  hope  for  a  general  diffusion  of  education  by  the  influence  of 
the  clergy  alone. 

Every  thing  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  is,  however, 
the  very  opposite  of  this.  Looked  at  as  a  means  (humanly 
speaking)  of  accomplishing  this  or  any  other  great  practical  re- 
sult, it  breaks  up  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  incumbents ; 
each,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  so  in  the  matter  of  education, 
is  independent  of  the  Bishop,  and  of  any  other  authority,  except 
public  opinion ;  and,  alas  1  sometimes  setting  even  that  at  defiance. 
The  educational  machinery  of  the  Church,  looked  at  in  this 
point  of  view,  falls  to  pieces.  It  is  a  rope  of  sand  —  each  in- 
cumbent will  do  what  he  likes  in  his  own  parish — have  a 
school  or  not,  as  it  jumps  with  his  humour;  or,  if  he  have  one, 
use  it  as  a  means  of  educating  the  children,  or  preventing  them 
from  being  educated,  as  he  thinks  fit — have  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge taught  in  it  or  that,  much  or  little,  and  give  to  it  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  attention,  or  none,  according  as  he  is  more  or 
less  influenced  by  a  sense  of  obligation,  and  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  education,  or  according  as  he  is  more  or  less  burdened 
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with  other  responsible  duties  in  his  parish.  The  interests  at 
stake  are  too  serious,  we  repeat,  to  be  thus  perilled. 

It  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  get  a  good  school  than 
most  people  ima^ne ;  and  the  principal  difficulty  would  not  be 
removed,  if  the  btate  were  to  supply  all  the  necessary  funds. 
Some  of  the  worst  schools  are  not  so  for  want  of  funds ;  and 
some  of  the  best  are  among  the  poorest.  The  converse  of 
this  proposition  may  indeed  be  taken ;  the  worst  schools  being 
among  the  richest.  Ample  proofs  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
inspectors'  reports. 

A  right  conception  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  what  a 
good  school  is*y  is  the  first  condition  of  getting  one.  This  con- 
ception of  what  really  belongs  to  elementary  education  is  as  yet 
very  imperfectly  formed  among  the  clergy.  Not  one  clergyman 
in  five  would  probably  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  set  much  value 
upon  elementary  education ;  and  of  these  not  a  half,  to  know 
much  of  what  belongs  to  it.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  we  are 
not  exaggerating  the  difficulties  of  the  case  when  we  say,  that 
not  one  school  in  ten,  if  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy- 
man, would  become  a  good  school,  however  liberally  the  State 
might  contribute  to  its  support,  f  And  we  can  imagine  no  pro- 
bable condition  of  the  Church  in  which  matters  would  be  much 
remedied  in  this  respect,  unless,  indeed,  with  its  ancient  disci- 
pline, there  were  revived  the  good  old  custom  of  educating  the 
clergy  for  the  practical  duties  of  their  office  in  diocesan  colleges ; 

*  The  State,  by  its  inspectors,  and  by  their  reports,  has  done 
much  towards  the  formation  in  the  public  mind  of  the  idea  of  a 
good  school.  Much  more,  however,  remains  to  be  done ;  and  if  the 
clergy  were  called  upon  to-morrow  to  realise  the  conceptions  they 
may  happen  to  have  formed  of  such  schools,  we  can  imagine  nothing 
more  absurd  than  the  result.  Of  the  possibility  of  finding  good 
teachers,  we  begin  to  be  hopeful.  In  case  the  Church  perseveres  to 
show  herself  alive  to  her  responsibilities  in  the  efficient  maintenance  of 
training  schools,  we  can  scarcely  fail  ofi  succeeding  in  this,  thanks  to 
the  pupil- teachers.  If  there  were  an  official  board  composed  of  persons 
practically  acquainted  with  elementary  education,  and  making  all  that 
belongs  to  it  their  special  study, — to  whom  the  clergy  and  other  pro- 
moters of  schools  might  apply  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  organ- 
isation of  their  schools,  in  the  procuring  of  teachers,  in  the  choice  of 
books,  and  in  the  selection  of  subjects  of  instruction,  —  we  think  that 
it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  progress  of  education ; — the  board  being 
supposed  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

f  We  are,  of  course,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  existing  state 
of  opinion  in  educational  matters,  and  the  existing  facilities  for 
getting  good  teachers. 
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and  among  these  duties  a  proper  place  should  be  assigned 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  parish  school.  It  is  only  under 
some  such  training  that  we  can  imagine  them  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  which  might  justify  them^  without  superior  advice 
and  guidance,  in  taking  upon  themselves  the  responsible  trust  of 
the  education  of  the  people. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  clergy.  Almost  all 
that  has  been  done  for  education,  otherwise  than  through  the 
State  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  done  by 
them.  We  know  that,  often  opposed,  and  seldom  cordially 
supported  by  the  laity,  they  have  contributed  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  means,  and  sometimes  beyond  their  means,  to  the  build- 
ing of  school-houses  and  the  maintenance  of  schools.  We  are 
far  from  accusing  them  of  a  want  of  liberality,  and  are  ready  to 
admit,  that  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  they  contribute  the 
most  towards  the  public  good  by  private  sacrifices.  The  ques^ 
tion  is  not  as  to  liberality  in  supporting  schools,  but  judgment 
and  skill  in  managing  them. 

Whilst  to  give  the  education  of  the  country  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  give  it  up,  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  it  can  be  carried  on  without  uiem.  They 
are  a  body  of  men  of  no  little  weight  and  influence  in  Eng- 
land;— no  body  of  ecclesiastics  in  any  other  civilised  coimtry 
can,  we  imagine,  compare  with  them  in  this  respect.  The 
most  educated  portion  of  the  community,  in  many  branches 
of  secular,  as  well  as  of  religious  knowledge, — living  much  in 
society,  partaking  largely  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, — inheriting  a 
large  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes^ 
—  reticulated  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  exer- 
cising great  power  over  public  opinion, — the  aid  they  might 
render  to  the  Government  in  dealing  with  great  social  ques- 
tions, h^  not  been  duly  felt  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Had  the  clergy  felt  it,  they  could  not  but  have  embraced  joy- 
fully the  opportunity  of* so  much  usefulness  to  the  State; 
had  the  State  felt  it,  it  would,  we  think,  have  used,  in  some 
respects,  more  precautions  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the 
clergy.  The  old  ground  of  union  between  Church  and  State 
has  passed  from  under  the  feet  of  both.  We  cannot  revert  to  the 
time  of  James  II.  But  here  is  new  grounds,  which  it  reqmres 
only  mutual  forbearance  to  take.  The  good  which  might  be 
done  if  the  Church  were  to  co-operate  with  the  State,  on  such 
questions  as  Education,  Penal  Eeform,  Sanitary  Reform,  and 
Emigration,  defies  calculation.  A  common  interest  in  the  demo- 
ralised masses  of  the  people,  and  a  common  labour  for  their  wel- 
fare, might  re-unite  the  link  which  seems  well-nigh  broken. 
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.  No  greater  evil  has  resulted  from  the  recent  clamour^  than 
that  it  would  seem  to  have  made  the  ground  which  the  Govem-^ 
laoent  has  hitherto  taken  on  the  Education  Question  untenable 
any  longer.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  the  State  be 
no  longer  permitted  to  aid  education  as  a  voluntary  contributor, 
it  must  take  higher  ground.  Whether  that  ground  will  be  more 
favourable  to  the  Church  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  best  way  of  supporting  a  school  is  by  a  parochial  rate. 
Such  a  rate  would  generally  be>very  small  in  amount;  and  the 
smaller^  in  proportion,  as  the  school  Wa^  better  conducted.  Th0 
burden  of  supporting  education  now  rests  unevenly,  the  more 
liberal  portion  of  the  parish,  who  are  frequently  not  the  richer 
portion,  bearing  thq  greater  share.  A  rate  would  divide  it 
evenly ;  and  would  enlist  the  interest  of  the  whole  parish  in  the 
school.  It  would  bring  education  into  respect,  command  the 
exertions  of  the  leading  men  of  the  parish  in  favour  of  the 
school,  and  secure  their  influence  to  induce  the  poor  to  send 
their  children  to  it, — if  for  no  other  motive,  to  reduce,  by  their 
pence,  the  amount  of  the  school-rate. 

The  reception  given  to  Mr.  Fox's  Bill  in  the  House,  and  the 
opinions  expressed  upon  it  by  the  press,  afford  a  strong  pre- 
9umption  that  the  principle  of  such  a  school  assessment  is  not 
beset  by  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  some  people  have 
imagined.  In  parishes  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
Churchmen  and  also  of  Dissenters  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
Separate  schools,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
them,  —  the  option  being  given  to  each  rate-payer  to  be  rated 
to  either  school,  and  the  amount  of  the  rate  being,  of  course, 
dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  the  school  is  self-supporting* 
The  school-rate  of  the  Churchmen  might  be  paid  to  maintain 
the  existing  National  School,  or,  that  of  the  Dissenters,  to  support 
the  existing  British  and  Foreign  School,  if  a  majority  of  them 
and  a  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  such  schools  should  desire 
it.     K  not,  new  schools  would  have  to  be  built. 

In  cases  where  the  Churchmen  or  the  Dissenters  of  a  parish 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  maintain  a  separate  school, 
those  of  two  or  more  parishes  might  unite  for  that  purpose. 
There  would,  however,  remain  locaUties  in  which  the  Dissenters 
are  too  thinly  scattered  to  have  separate  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren, even  by  the  union  of  those  of  different  parishes  for  that 
object.  It  would  be  necessary  to  the  levying  of  school-rates 
in  such  parishes  (probably  few  in  number),  that  the  children 
of  Dissenters  should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  parish  schools 
without  having  violence  done  to  the  religious  scruples  of  their 
parents.     And  with  this  view  it  should  be  provided,  — 
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1st.  That  no  child  be  taught  the  Church  Catechism,  not  being 
a  baptized  member  of  the  Church. 

2ndl7.  That  no  child  of  a  Dissenter,  being  a  baptized  member 
of  the  Church,  be  instructed  in  the  Catechism,  or  otherwise 
in  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church,  if  his  parents  object 
to  his  being  so  instructed. 

These  conditions  being  secured,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
Management  Clauses  should  not  form  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  schools  maintained  by  parochial  rates,  the  word  I'ate- 
payers  being  substituted  for  subscribers. 

To  the  first  condition  we  anticipate  no  objection.  We  cannot 
imagine  any  honest  man  teaching  the  Church  Catechism  to  an 
unbaptized  child.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  person,  sup- 
posing him  ever  to  have  reflected  on  the  matter,  should  address 
to  a  child  whom  he  well  knows  to  have  neither  godfather 
nor  godmother  the  question,  *  What  did  your  godfathers  and 

*  godmothers  for  you  in  your  baptism  ? '  and  extract  from  that 
child  the  answer,  '  They  did  promise  and  vow  three  things,' 
&C.  &c.  And  so  of  half  the  questions  in  the  Catechism.  We 
see  not  how  the  teacher,  in  putting  those  questions  to  an  un- 
baptized child  (t.  e.  unbaptized  by  the  Church),  and  the  child  in 
answering  them,  can  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  standing 
face  to  face  in  the  mutual  recognition  of  2i  falsehood. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  which  should  be  taught  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  more  carefully  than  another,  it  is  truthfulness, — 
untruthfulness  being,  we  fear,  a  besetting  sin  of  our  labouring 
people.  But  here  is  the  master  teaching  falsehood.  It  is  no  ex- 
cuse to  say  that  the  illiterate  parents  do  not  object.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  as  to  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  We  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  spoken  thus  explicitly  on  this  subject,  had  we 
not  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  unbaptized 
children  in  Church  schools  who,  from  want  of  due  consideration 
and  caution  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  are  daily  instructed  in 
the  Catechism.  *  It  is  a  fact,'  says  Mr.  Burgess,  the  rector  of 
Upper  Chelsea,  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

*  that  we  have  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  children  of  Non- 

*  conformists  in  our  schools;  and  how  are  they  taught  religion? 

*  —  Generally  by  considering  them  to  be  what  they  are  not, 

*  /.  e.  baptized  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 

*  Church  of  England,  and  so  teaching  them  what  is  not  appli- 

*  cable  to  their  case.'  The  sooner  this  stain  is  wiped  from 
Church  education,  the  better.  Unbaptized  children  should 
either  not  be  admitted  into  Church  schools  at  all,  —  or,  when 
the  Catechism  is  taught,  they  should  be  made  to  sit  apart ;  and 
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there,  the  other  children  of  Dissenters,  whose  parents  do  not 
wish  them  to  be  taught  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
might  very  weU  sit  beside  them ;  the  second  condition  of  levying 
a  school-rate  would  then  be  satisfied. 

Let  us  here  state — once  for  all — our  conviction  that  Religion 
ought  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  life  of  the  school  — 
that  the  teacher  should  be  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  a 
rdigious  man,  positive  and  sincere  in  his  belief,  and  firm  in  his 
principles  —  and  that  in  regard  to  the  pupil-teachers,  who,  as 
their  apprenticeships  expire,  will  be  entrusted  by  the  State  to 
the  Church  to  be  educated,  there  rests  upon  her,  in  this  matter, 
a  heavy  responsibility. 

The  religious  character  of  the  teacher,  and  his  earnestness  in 
his  work  being  supposed,  the  religious  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, so  far  as  that  may  by  human  means  be  provided  for,  fol- 
lows as  a  necessity.  What  the  religious  teaching  of  such  a 
master  should  be,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Sewell,  in  the  Speech  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  theoretically,  we  imagine,  much 
more  than  from  experience.  Comparing  it  with  that  of  a  re- 
ligious parent,  — 

*  He  (the  schoolmaster)  knows,'  says  he,  *  what  religion  is,  and 

*  he  knows  that  to  talk  of  teaching  religion  at  given  hours  or  at 

*  stated  times, — at  eight  o'clock  or  at  ten  o'clock  — or  at  any  par- 
'  ticular  time  or  occasion,  is  the  greatest  absurdity  that  can  pos- 

*  sibly  be  imagined.     Such  men  know  that  religion  is  to  be 

*  taught  at  every  hour ;  that  it  is  to  the  child  a  solemn  insen- 

*  sible  secret  operation,  like  the  growing  of  seed  in  the  ground 

*  — something  to  be  fed  by  the  most  gentle  dews,  to  be  nourished 

*  by  the  most  imperceptible  light,  to  be  watched  over  by  little, 

*  gradual,  and  most  delicate  processes,  in  which  those  who  are 

*  most  keenly  interested  scarcely  dare  to  let  the  child   know 

*  what   they  are  about.      Religion  is  to  be  taught  through 

*  parables,  signs,  and  types,  in  a  thousand  little  ways,  where 

*  there  is  no  mention  of  God  or  heaven ;  and  all  things  belong- 

*  ing  to  heaven  are  thereby  engraven  on  the  child's  mind  in  the 

*  same  manner  as  the  statuary  of  antiquity  engraved  his  name 

*  on   the  statue,  covering  it  with  plaister,  which,  as  the  time 

*  went  on,  dried  away,  and  fell  off,  and  the  characters  then  re- 

*  vealed  themselves,  and  remained  for  ever  indelible.'  * 

Now,  with  this  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  a  child,  let  that  be  compared  which  is  actually  given  in 
the  majority  of  our  national  schools.  Almost  all  the  miseries 
of  the  school  lives  of  the  children  who  attend  those  schools 
are  associated  with  their  religion.    Four  or,  five  years,  or  longer, 
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are  occupied  in  teaching  them  to  read;  and  from  the  day 
when  they  first  advance  to  monosyllables  until  that  when 
they  leave  school,  they  read  nothing  but  the  Holy  S(5rip-^ 
tures.  If  their  memories  are  to  be  exercised,  they  learn  texts  ; 
if  they  are  to  be  taught  to  reason,  it  is  upon  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  or  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church;  if  facts  are 
to  be  communicated  to  them  as  the  subjects  of  reflection,  the 
fects  are  those  of  Scripture.  They  write  pasaagea  from  Scrip- 
ture  as  exercises  in  penmanship  *,  they  spell  the  Scriptures,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  supporters 
of  the  National  Society,  they  ought  to  work  sums  from  the 
Scriptures.  There  lies  before  us  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic, 
which  bears  on  its  title-page  the  name  of  a  respected  clei^- 
man,  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  a  dignitary  of  the  Churdb. 
We  copy  from  it  the  following  examples,  referring  our  reader* 
to  the  book  itself  for  a  variety  of  the  same  kind :  — 

*  Of  Jacob's  four  wives  Leah  had  six  sons,  Bachel  had  two, 
^  Bilhah  had  two,  and  Zilpah  had  also  two ;  how  many  sons 
*had  Jacob?' 

*  At  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee  there  were  six  water- 

*  pots  of  stone,  holding  two  or  three  firkins  apiece ;  if  they  held 

*  two  firkins,  how  much  water  would  it  take  to  fill  them  ?  and 

*  how  much  if  they  held  three  each?' 

*  K  Naomi  made  three  k)aves  out  of  one  measure  of  barley,* 
^  how  much  might  she  make  out  of  the  six  measures  which  Boaz* 

*  gave  to  her  daughter  Buth  ?  ' 

Now  let  us  reflect  for  an  instant,  what  would  be  the  probable 
result  if  our  own  children,  instead  of  their  present  schdol  leam-^ 

ing,  were  set  in  this  manner  to  the  technical  study  of  Scripture 

I  ■  — ■     —  ' 

*  The  following  passage  from  a  letter  published  in  the  National 
Society's  Monthly  Paper  for  May,  1850,  will  illustrate  our  meaning  i 

'  Secular  knowledge  creeps  into  every  department.     The  Churchy 

*  schoolmaster  who  loves  his  Church,  and  wishes  his  scholars  to  love 
'  it  also,  must  remember  that  its  religious  teaching  is  its  distinguish- 
^  ing  feature.     This  duty  is  paramount;  and  much  may  be  taught  on 

*  this  point  by  copy-slips.     Let  each  teacher  write  one  or  two  copy- 

*  slips  explanatory  of  the  great  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church ;  of 

*  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Church  proper  to  be  taught  to  children  j 

*  of  historical  data  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  England ;  of  the 
^  foundation  of  each  of  the  colonial  bishopricks ;  of  the  objects  and 

*  aim  of  the  missionary  enterprise,'  &c.     (P.  169.) 

The  following  are  specimens  of  copy-slips,  given  in  another  letter : 
—  *  Moses  was  put  into  an   ark   of  bulrushes ;    God  appeared  to 

*  Moses  in  a  burning  busk ;  Moses  was  a  remarkably  meek  man^ 
^  (single  lines) ;  Moses  was  very  meek  (round  hand);  Moses  was  meek 

(text  hand).'  (P.  169.) 
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from  morning  until  night:  Suppose  the  experiment,  for  instance, 
to  be  tried  on  the  boys  of  one  of  our  public  schools.  We  have 
no  right  to  expect  any  other  result  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
—  the  difference  of  the  conditions  of  the  children  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it;  the  cause  and  effect  are  rooted  deeply  in  human  nature. 
We  confess  that  we  see  no  ground  for  surprise  at  the  little 
influence  a  course  of  education  like  this  is  found  to  have  in  the 
repression  of  crime,  or  at  the  following  passages,  which  we  quote 
from  the  last  official  report  of  the  Kev.  Joseph  Kingsmill,  the 
chaplain  of  the  Pentonville  Penitentiary :  —  *  Of  1000  convicts, 
^  757  had  been  scholars  in  the  different  day  schools,  high  and 

*  low,  in  the  country ;    and  nearly  half  that  number,  on  an 

*  average,  five  years.'  (P.  14.)  Again :  —  *  The  distinguishing 
^  features  of  criminals  in  general  are  not,  I  am  confident,  their 
^  deficiencies  in  intellect,  or  attainment  in  mere  knowledge  of 

*  elementary  subjects,  arithmetic,  geography,  or  history  ;  nor 
'  even  in  the  Bible  itself  as  a  book ;  but  their  terrible  want  of 
^  moral  and  religious  principle,  being  destitute  of  the  fear  of  God 

*  and  of  true  religion.^  (P.  14.) 

Some  characters  may  be  healthfully  formed,  and  some  im- 
derstandings  may  be  developed,  perhaps,  and  their  education 
effected,  by  an  exclusive  study  of  the  Scriptures.  These 
cases  are,  however,  but  few  in  number ;  and  the  circumstances, 
under  which  such  an  education  can  be  attempted  with  any 
chance  of  success,  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  Scriptures  were 
not  given  us  for  that  end.  And,  people  who  insist  upon  it,  fall 
under  the  vehement  suspicion  of  doing  so,  not  so  much  that  the 
children  may  know  the  Scriptures,  as  lest  they  should  know 
any  thing  else.  It  is  impossible  not  to  impute  to  them  a  lower 
motive  than  they  take  credit  for,  when  we  hear  them  declaiming 
on  the  necessity  of  the  poor  man's  child  being  taught  nothing 
but  what  concerns  the  interests  of  another  world,  but  most 
careful  to  see  that  their  own  are  duly  instructed  in  every  thing 
which  belongs  to  this. 

It  is  a  remarkable  commentary  upon  the  speeches  o/  the  gen-* 
tlemen  who  declaimed  so  violently  at  Willis's  Rooms  against 
secular  education,  that  the  schools,  to  which  they  send  their  own 
children,  are  all  secular  schools.*     The  religious  teaching  of  none 


*  A  similar  contradiction  obtains  among  the  opponents  to  the  na- 
tional schools  in  Ireland.  *  The  same  system,  (that  of  the  Irish 
'  national  schools)  is  not  only  adopted  in  all  schools  for  the  children  of 

*  the  rich,  both  here  and  in  England ;  but  the  case  is  stronger  in 

*  Ireland,  because  it  is  the  identical  system  pursued  in  the  university 
'  of  Dublin,  where  all  our  clergy  are  educated.    And  yet  we  find 
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of  our  public  schools  or  colleges  exceeds,  we  believe,  two  or 
three  lessons  in  the  week,  and  m  some  it  is  limited  to  an  hour's 
reading  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  Sunday  mornings.  Indeed, 
the  entire  middle  classes  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  educated 
in  secular  schools,  while  the  lower  classes  get  what  instruction 
they  receive  entirely  in  schools  where  little  else  is  attempted  to 
be  taught  besides  religion.  And,  as  the  result  of  these  opposite 
plans  of  teaching,  we  have  the  fact  that  religion  has  taken  a 
firm  hold  on  our  middle  classes,  and  that  our  churches  are 
deserted  by  the  lower.     Foreigners  are  struck  by  it 

*  Place  yourself,'  says  M.  Leon  Faucher,  late  a  Minister  of  State  in 
France,  *  on  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  Briggate  Street,  in  Leeds ;  of 
Mosley  Street,  in  Manchester ;  or  of  Lord  Street  or  Dale  Street,  in 
Liverpool;  what  are  the  families  whom  you  see  walking  to  the 
churches  gravely  and  silently  ?  It  is  impossible  to  deceive  oneself — 
they  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  middle  classes.  The  operatives 
remain  on  their  door-steps,  where  they  collect  in  groups  until,  the 
services  in  the  churches  being  concluded,  the  taverns  wiU  open.'* 

The  children  of  the  National  School  will  generally  be  found 
prodigiously  in  advance  of  any  other  children  in  the  parish,  not  ex- 
cepting the  clergyman's  children,  in  religious  knowledge,  but  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  simplest  elements  of  secular  instruction. 
These  remarks  must  not  be  misunderstood.  They  are  directed 
against  the  grievous  abuse  of,  so  called,  religious  instruction  in 
our  National  Schools,  and  not  against  a  religious  education.  The 
latter  we  recognise  as  the  first  and  most  solemn  and  responsible 
duty  of  the  teacher,  the  former  as  a  sacrilege.  It  is  no  slight 
matter  to  have  presented  to  a  child's  mind  all  that  belongs  to 
its  highest  interests  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  these  the  lowest 
place  in  its  affections,  —  to  make  religion  the  subject  which,  by 
irreverent  use  and  constant  iteration,  has  become  the  most 
wearisome  to  it,  and  the  least  regarded. 

*  clergymen,  who,  for  their  own  profit  and  emolument,  keep  schools, 

*  or  hold  tutorships  and  ofl&ces  in  Trinity  College  —  not  excepting  the 

*  professorships  of  Divinity,  acting  on  this  principle,  as  respects  the 

*  rich,  who  can  pay  for  their  education,  and  yet  refusing  to  do  so  in 

*  reference  to  the  poor,  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  in- 

*  struction.     But  that  is  not  all.     I  could  refer  you  to  cases,  in  which 

*  the  same  clergyman  in  whose  parish  there  are  two  national  schools, 

*  is  to  be  found  regularly  visiting  one,  and  communicating  therein  re- 

*  ligious  instruction  on  the  system  referred  to  (the  school  in  the  union 

*  workhouse,  of  which  he  is  the  salaried  chaplain)  while  he  would  con- 

*  sider  it  a  sin  to  visit  the  other  in  an  adjoining  street.*  —  The 
English  Settler's  Guide  to  Ireland. 

*  *  Etudes  sur  Angleterre.'  We  copy  the  passage  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Kay,  p.  594. 
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Elementary  education  appears  to  us,  whether  on  its  religious 
or  its  secular  side,  to  deal  too  much  in  abstractions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  teach  children  principles,  but  we  should  not  stop  there ; 
they  should  be  taught  also  how  to  apply  them.  Whilst  prin- 
ciples might  thus  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  and  a  relation 
established  between  them  and  a  corresponding  course  of  action, 
the  habit  would  be  cultivated  of  acting  upon  principle.  The 
Prussians  are  conscious  of  tliis  defect  in  their  elementary  in- 
struction. On  a  recent  occasion  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion admitted,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  *  that  the  teaching 
^  in  the  schools  was  much  too  abstract,  and  that  the  infusion  of 
*  something  practical  into  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement.'* 

In  elementary  education  what  is  wanted,  above  all  things,  is 
applications.  To  apply  a  general  principle  is,  however,  not  less ' 
difficult  in  morals  than  in  science.  The  most  obvious  resource  of 
education  for  this  end  is  to  habituate  a  child  to  consider  all  that 
is  learned  by  it  in  the  light  of  that  which  is  also  to  be  applied: 
and,  this  will  be  best  done  by  continually  making  the  application 
of  its  learning  to  such  questions  as  come  within  the  range  of  its 
personal  experience,  or  observation. 

The  whole  power  of  a  school — resting  on  a  scriptural  basis, 
and  appealing  to  a  Divine  Authority — might  thus  be  brought 
to  bear  on  one  or  two  great  questions  of  Morals  under  the  form 
of  an  application  of  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  *  truthfulness.'  If  in  every  thing  which 
was  said  and  done  in  the  school,  down  to  the  minutest  things, 
there  were  a  scrupulous  regard  for  it, — if  openness  and  can- 
dour and  fidelity  were  so  encouraged  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
teacher  and  children  as  to  cause  it  to  be  honoured  in  the  mutual 
intercourse  of  the  children  with  one  another,  in  some  degree 
winning  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  to  that  side, — it  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  that  might  be  doncf 
Sound  the  column  of  truth  thus  reared  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  every  other  Christian  grace  would  entwine  itself,  and 

♦  Times,  May  29.  1850. 

f  '  I  have  seen/  says  one  of  the  inspectors  (Minutes,  1846,  vol.  i. 
p.  176.),  —  *  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  with  what 

*  indignation,— the  very  teachers  lend  themselves  to  the  deceits  which, 
^  in  their  examinations,  the  children  have  a  tendency  to  practise ;  and 

*  the  visitors  prompt  them.     If  there  be  anything  which  it  is  expe- 

*  dient  early  to  teach  to  a  child,  and  to  implant  deeply,  it  is  surely  the 

*  abhorrence  of  **  whatsoever  maketh  a  lie" — the  acting  or  the  telling 

*  of  it.     A  thousand  other  good  qualities  will  attach  themselves 

*  securely  and  permanently  to  this  one,  and  the  perils  of  life  are  com- 

*  paratively  few  to  him  in  whose  bosom  it  is  deeply  rooted.' 

VOL.  XCII.   NO.  CLXXXY.  K 
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cIiDg  to  it  as  by  an  instinct.  For  as  every  thing  which  occurs 
in  the  material  world  is  but  a  particular  manifestation  of  some 
universal  principle  and  the  subject  of  some  general  law,  and 
there  thus  arises  a  connexion  of  the  sciences,  —  so  it  is  in  the 
moral  world.  Our  virtues  are  united  by  principles  common  to 
all,  and  have  a  mutual  dependence ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  our 
vices.  Thus,  if  one  vice  be  successfully  attacked,  the  whole 
position  will  be  weakened;  and  if  one  virtue  be  strengthened, 
that  strength — or,  if  it  be  enfeebled  and  beaten  down,  that 
weakness — will  be  common  to  alL 

There  is  a  temporal  welfare  of  the  labouring  man,  as  well  as 
of  his  master,  and  an  education  adapted  to  promote  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.    What  is  the  distinctive  character  of  that 
education  has  not  been  considered  with  the  attention  which  it 
claims.     Our  idea  of  it  almost  always  identifies  itself  with  the 
education  we  have  ourselves  received.     We  can  conceive  diflFer- 
ences  in  the  degree,  but  not  in  the  subjects  of  it.    To  our  poorer 
brethren  we  would  give  greater  or  less  fragments  of  the  know- 
ledge we  ourselves  possess  according  to  their  standing;   thus 
reproducing  ourselves  under  different  but  inferior  forms  in  all 
below  us.     It  is  in  this  way  that  a  very  little  learning  comes  to 
be  associated  with  our  notion  of  the  instruction  which  people  in 
the  very  lowest  grades  of  society  should  receive.    The  inveterate 
prejudice,  that  education  is  a  privilege  annexed  to  a  definite 
social  position,  and  to  be  graduated  according  to  it,  associates 
itself  with  all  our  educational  efforts.     It  would  be  one  of  the 
advantages  of  an  education,  devised  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  pursuits  of  labouring  people,  that  it  would  enable  us  to  get 
rid  of  this  character  of  a  little  learning.     In  respect  to  the 
objects  which  it  contemplates,  it  might  be  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete education  ;  and  yet  the  upper  classes  of  society  might  con- 
tinue to  be  separated  from  the  lower,  as  they  are  now,  by  other 
forms  of  knowledge; — education  being  still  graduated  according 
to  men's  social  condition,  but  having  an  adaptation  to  each  con- 
dition, and  being  good  and  complete  with  reference  to  that 
adaptation.    Industrial  Schools,  as  they  have  been  called,  should 
help  us  here.   The  son  of  a  labourer  might,  for  instance,  according 
to  this  view  of  the  question,  be  well  educated,  although  he  was  a 
bad  penman,  spelt  incorrectly,  and  knew  very  little  of  etymology. 
He  might  still  have  the  contents  of  a  whole  book  on  agriculture 
in  his  head,  and  might  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  those  experimental  sciences*  which  go  far  to  explain  the 

*  Whoever  knows  the  avidity  with  which  boys  receive  this  kind  of 
instruction,  and  compares  the  difficulties  of  it  with  those  to  be  overcome 
by  a  boy  who,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  has  learned  to  construe  Virgil 
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processes  out  of  which  the  yegetable  world  is  elaborated,  and 
have  a  direct  and  profitable  application  to  the  business  of 
agriculture.  The  course  of  study  he  would  thus  have  pursued 
would  serve  just  as  completely  for  the  education  of  his  mind, — 
the  drawing  out  of  his  faculties  of  reason  and  the  imderstand- 
ing, — as  though  it  had  been  contrived  specially  for  that  ob- 
ject, and  had  no  other  use ;  and  it  would  have  this  advantage 
over  any  thing  else  which  could  have  been  taught  him,  that  he  will 
be  less  likely  to  forget  it.  The  labouring  man  may  have  been 
taught  many  things  at  school ;  but,  practically,  what  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  earning  of  his  daily  bread  is  that  which  will  re- 
main with  him ;  and  whatever  process  of  instruction  we  commence 
in  his  mind  when  a  little  boy,  this  will  infallibly  take  the  place 
of  it,  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man.  To  tell  a  man  that  he  is  to 
shut  out  from  his  labour  the  exercise  of  thought,  or  that  the 
proper  functions  of  his  intelligence  lie  in  some  other  path  than 
that  of  his  daily  avocations,  is,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
contravene  the  order  of  God's  providence  in  respect  to  him ;  for 
assuredly  men's  understandings  were  not  given  them  to  be  held 
—  as  to  the  great  majority  —  in  abeyance;  nor  is  it  without 
reason  that  the  Almighty  has  associated  the  means  of  exercising 
the  highest  intelligence  with  the  humblest  craft;  and  placed 
thinking  and  doing,  in  a  pleasurable  relation^  so  that  what  we 
do  in  the  exercise  of  our  judgment,  and  for  some  object,  we  do 
with  pleasure,  but  not  that  which  is  done  with  no  exercise  of 
our  judgment,  for  no  object,  and  with  an  adaptation  to  no  end. 

In  education  thus  adapted  to  the  daily  pursuits  of  labouring 
people  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  nobody  has  done  so  much 
as  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes ;  whose  services  have  been  acknowledged 
in  his  recent  elevation  to  the  Deanery  of  Hereford.  The  prin^ 
<nples  on  which  his  village  school  is  conducted,  and  the  subjects 
and  methods  of  the  instruction  which  he  adopts,  are  fully  de- 
tailed in  his  various  works*,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment inspector,  t 

One  of  the  important  characteristics  by  which  Mr.  Dawes's 
village  school  is  distinguished  from  all  others,  is  the  fact,  that 


and  Horace  and,  perhaps,  Homer,  —  or  even  with  what  is  required  to 
be  known  by  a  boy  admitted  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  before  he  is 
ten  years  old,  —  will  not  dispute  this. 

*  '  Suggestive  Hints  towards  improved  Secular  Instruction.'  — ^ 
Groombridge. 

*  An  improved  Self-paying   System  of  Education.' — Groombridge. 
t  Minutes,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  7.     This  report  has  been  republished 

nnder  a  separate  form  by  Groombridge. 
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it  includes^  with  the  children  of  labourers,  those  of  trad 
and  farmers ;  the  children  of  labourers  being  charged  a  \ 
fee  of  two  pence ;  and  other  children,  if  they  live  in  the  | 
SIX  shillings  per  quarter,  —  if  out  of  it,  ten  shillings, 
number  of  labourers'  children  attending  the  school  in  184 
170 ;  of  other  children,  49.  The  quarterly  payments  of 
forty-nine  children,  added  to  the  weekly  pence  of  the  rest, 
an  annual  income  of  from  120i  to  130/.,  and  cover  the  > 
expenses  of  the  school. 

Who  are  to  be  considered  farmers  and  to  pay  the  highes 
and  who,  tradesmen  and  labourers,  Mr.  Dawes  claims  the 
himself  to  decide ;  but  all  are  placed  within  the  walls  oi 
school  on  terms  of  perfect  equality :  they  are  intermingl 
their  seats  and  in  the  classes  in  which  they  are  taught,  and 
cisely  the  same  advantages  of  instruction  are  offered  to  all. 
success  of  the  school  has  been  remarkable.  Mr.  Dawes  has  s 
his  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  opinion  among  the  poor  bj 
suiting  their  independence ;  while,  by  a  careful  study  of  theii 
dition,  he  has  adapted  the  education  he  offers  to  them,  to 
wants.  His  most  singular  achievement,  perhaps,  is  the  unl 
the  education  of  the  labourers'  and  farmers'  children,  of  ^ 
we  have  just  spoken.  It  is  impossible  too  highly  to  appr« 
the  value  of  this  obvious  means  of  cultivating  those  feelir 
neighbourly  consideration  and  mutual  good-will  betweei 
employers  and  the  employed,  on  which  the  links  of  societ 
pend  for  their  permanence  and  the  commonwealth  for  its  si 

The  expediency  of  some  form  of  instruction  which  si 
have  for  its  object  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  childre 
elementary  schools   the  principles  of  integrity,  as  regards 
common  affairs  of  life,  —  the  necessity  of  providence  and 
thought,  —  the  rules  of  discretion  in  the  dealings  of  man 
man, — and  the  laws  which  govern  our  social  relations,  has  c 
been  insisted  upon.     We  have  never  seen  any  attempt  mac 
carry  out  this  form  of  instruction  except  in  the  Birkbeck  sch« 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  their  founder,  a  gentleman  well  known  by 
writings  on  Political  Economy. 

We  have  hitherto  limited  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  whf 
doing  to  elevate  the  moral  and  religious  condition,  and  pro 
for  the  material  and  social  well-being  of  the  labouring  cla 
by  means  of  education.  It  is  the  character  of  eleemosy 
efforts  for  the  public  welfare  to  be  boastful.  The  stream  of 
would  flow  but  scantily  into  the  coffers  of  public  charity  if  t 
were  no  one  to  blow  the  trumpet.  It  is  not  easy  other 
to  understand  the  impression  which  appears  to  have  gone  ab 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  receiving  the  benefits  < 
good  education.   There  is  another  defect  in  all  the  good  we  i 
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to  do  by  charity,  —  it  becomes  rather  a  matter  of  sentiment  and 
of  impulse^  than  of  deliberation.  We  do  not  make  this  kind 
of  expenditure  with  the  same  forethought  and  cautious  thriftiness 
as  we  do  others,  nor  with  the  same  reference  to  a  profitable 
result.  How  far  any  of  the  efforts  which  we  have  hitherto  made 
fall  short  of  their  aim  will  appear  from  the  following  considera- 
tions. 

The  total  number  of  children  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  in 
England  and  Wales  —  from  3  to  13  or  from  5  to  15 — is  not 
less  than  four  millions.*  The  number  of  those  which  the  Church 
claims  to  have  under  daily  education  in  her  schools  (including 
dames'  schools)  is  less  than  one  million.f  If  we  allow,  there- 
fore, another  million  to  be  under  education  in  the  daily  schools 
of  different  dissenting  bodies  and  in  the  private  schools  of  all 
classes  of  society  (exclusive  of  Church  dames'  schools),  there 
will  remain  two  millions  of  children  who  are  receiving  no  educa- 
tion at  all ;  being  half  the  number  who  are  of  an  age  to  go  to 
school. 

This  conclusion  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  a  report  made 
to  the  City  Mission  in  respect  to  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
where  15,693  children  were  found  of  an  age  to  go  to  school 
(from  2  to  12)  in  the  houses  visitable  by  their  missionaries,  of 
whoni  only  7229  were  attending  school.  (C  M.  Mag.  Feb. 
1^47.)  It  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Church 
schools  erected  by  the  aid  of  public  grants  appear,  by  the  re- 
turns made  to  the  Committee  of  Council  (Minutes,  1848-49-50), 
to  be  less  than  half  fulL  Unless  we  suppose  that  they  were 
originally  built  to  contain  a  greater  nmnber  of  children  than 
were  unprovided  with  the  means  of  education  in  their  respective 
districts,  only  half  of  the  number  will  have  availed  themselves 
of  them.  X 

Kemarkable  as  is  this  deficiency  as  it  regards  the  number  of 
children  under  instruction,  it  is  yet  more  remarkable  with  refer- 
ence to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  they  are  receiving.  The 
average  time  during  which  they  remain  in  town  schools  does  not 

•  According  to  the  census  of  1841,  the  number  of  children  between 
these  ages  was  4-17ths  of  the  population.  The  present  population 
does  not  probably  fall  far  short  of  eighteen  millions. 

t  National  Society's  Monthly  Paper,  March,  1850. 

X  In  respect  to  2171  schools  built  in  England  to  contain  539,202 
children,  the  average  numbers  attending  them  is  stated  to  be  only 
246,979.  The  same  proportion  obtains  in  the  Welsh  schools,  which 
were  built  for  24,579,  and  whose  daily  attendance  is  12,540.  But 
in  the  Scotch  schools,  as  might  be  expected,  things  are  better:  24,065 
there  attend  schools  built  for  39,239.  The  Scotch  schools  are  8-13ths, 
—  while  the  English  are  only  5-llths  fulL 
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appear  to  exceed  two  years  and  a  half* ;  or  in  village  schools 
three  years  and  a  half.f  In  the  former,  one  half  of  the  children 
are  under  nine,  and  in  the  latter  under  ten,  years  of  age.:^ 
The  greater  number  appear  to  leave  before  they  are  eleven 
years  old,  and  before  they  have  reached  the  first  class  of  the 
school ;  and  since  it  is  in  that  class  only  that  the  children  read 
with  tolerable  fluency,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  number 
leave  school  without  such  a  knowledge  of  reading  as  would 
encourage  them  to  take  up  an  ordinary  book  with  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  derive  pleasure  or  instruction  from  it. 

The  average  age  of  the  children  attending  these  schools  i& 
stated,  moreover,  to  be  steadily  sinking  §  ;  so  that  although  we 
are  educating  more,  they  are  younger  children,  and  stay  at  school 
a  less  time.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  all  the  efforts 
making  in  behalf  of  education  may,  as  concerns  their  result,  be 
neutralised  by  this  cause.  The  very  goodness  of  the  school  has 
that  tendency ;  the  parents  persuading  themselves  that  the  chil- 
dren get  to  know  enough  to  be  taken  away  and  put  to  work 
earlier,  now  that  the  schools  are  good,  than  they  used  to  do 
when  they  were  bad. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  really  uneducated  state  of 
the  people,  we  find  none  of  those  consequences  accomplished, 
in  their  improved  moral  condition,  which  education  might  have 
been  expected  to  accomplish.  The  maintenance  of  our  police, 
gaols,  and  penitentiaries  costs  one  million  and  a  half  annually. 
Criminality  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  there  being  in  every  hun- 
dred persons  more  criminals,  every  year,  subject  to  a  little 
oscillation,  than  there  were  the  year  before.  It  has  increased 
in  a  proportion  four-fold  greater  than  the  population.  Our 
amended  poor  laws  cannot  keep  down  pauperism.  Every  eighth 
person  among  us  was,  in  1848,  a  pauper;  and  the  cost  of 
pauperism  was  in  that  year,  over  and  above  the  tax  levied  by 
it  on  private  benevolence,  five  and  a  half  millions. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  melancholy  to  see  with  what  pertinacity  of 
party-spirit  the  Government  —  roused,  at  last,  to  a  sense  of  its 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  conscious  that  no  means  which 
may  be  taken  for  forcing  civilisation  downwards  in  society  will  be 
effectual  so  long  as  the  aid  of  the  schoolmaster  is  withheld — has 
been  baffled  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  that  co-operation.  All  men 
— influenced  by  one  motive  or  another  —  agree  that  education 
must  go  on.  Some,  indeed,  from  no  love  for  it  or  faith  in  it.  If 
they  could  have  their  way,  the  labouring  man  would  have  none 

*  Minutes  of  Council,  1845^  vol.  i.  p.  228, 

t  Ibid.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  161.  %  I^d.  1847,  p.  2. 

§  Ibid.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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of  it.  And  in  this  they  are  probably  influenced  by  no  selfish 
desire  to  enhance  their  own  social  position,  but  believe  it  to 
be  for  his  happiness,  he  being  condemned  to  a  life  of  labour, 
that  he  should  be  without  knowledge.  Seeing,  however,  that 
the  general  opinion  does  not  go  along  with  them,  and  that  if  they 
do  not  provide  education  for  their  poor  neighbours  others  will*, 
they  are  moved  to  undertake  the  task,  —  considering  it  better  to 
educate  on  the  principle  that  education  is  a  bad  thing  rather 
than  a  good  one,  and  that  nothing  will  so  effectually  prevent  a 
good  school  from  being  established  in  a  parish  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  bad  one. 

Happily  this  is  a  small  class :  a  much  larger  seek  to  pro- 
mote education  from  a  higher  motive,  but  still  in  a  limited 
sense.  They  entirely  concur  with  their  neighbours  in  think- 
ing knowledge  an  evil,  so  far  as  the  temporal  well-being  of 
those  below  them  in  the  social  scale  is  concerned;  but  with 
reference  to  their  Eternal  interests,  they  admit  *  that  for  the  soul 
*  to  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good.'  To  instruct  the  poor  in 
religious  knowledge,  they  accept,  therefore,  as  a  Christian  duty; 
and  they  make  sacrifices  for  it,  in  this  sense,  as  a  work  of  charity. 
But  whilst  they  admit  it  to  enter  into  the  designs  of  Providence 
3C£^*  that  labouring  men  should  reason  and  understand  where  the 

»ff^  subject  is  religious  knowledge,  they  deny  it  as  to  secular  things. 

■^  i5f  These,  again,  educate  on  the  principle  of  education  being  a  bad 

::  ^  thing,  of  which  .we  should  give  as  little  as  possible,  except  in 

as  far  as  religious  knowledge  is  concerned. 

Another  and,  we  believe,  an  increasing  class,  hold  education 
<i-  to  be  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  they  despair,  by  reason  of  the 

it  ^  diversities  of  religious  opinion  among  us,  of  its  ever  succeeding 

j:^:^  on  an  extensive  scale  under  any  form  which  unites  religious 

I'-r  with  secular  instruction.     They  propose  therefore  a  system  of 

[  :i '  national  education  which  shall  exclude  the  direct  agency  of  re- 

^  r  ligious  bodies  and  be  exclusively  secular.     A  society  called  the 

Lancashire  Public  School  Association  has  been  established  for 
this  object.  They  thus  recapitulate  the  qualities  of  their  sys- 
tem f: —  1.  Unsectarian  and  comprehensive;  2.  Independent  of 
the  Government;  3.  Supported  by  local  rates;  4.  Managed  by 
local  authorities ;  5.  Based  on  the  national  will. 

In  Scotland  a. similar  movement  has  taken  place;   and  we 

♦  If  any  man  wishes  to  arrest  the  education  of  his  poor  neighbours, 
let  him  build  a  school,  it  will  thus  be  placed  entirely  in  his  hands. 
If  he  wishes  to  perpetuate  their  ignorance  after  his  decease,  —  the 
trust-deed  is  before  him. 

f  *  Address  of  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Association  to  the 
People  of  England  and  Wales.' 
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have  before  ns  an  address  bearing  the  signatures  of  many  persons 
in  that  country,  no  less  eminent  in  science  and  literature,  than 
by  their  sornl  portion  and  public  spirit.  It  declares,  *  that  in 
regard  to  a  l^blatiye  measure,  the  subscribers  are  of  opinion, 
with  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  ^  there  is  no  other 
**  method  of  extrication"  from  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
question  of  Education  in  connexion  with  religion  is  encom- 
passed in  this  country,  than  the  plan  suggested  by  him  as  the 
only  practicable  one ;  namely,  **  That  in  any  public  measure 
for  helping  on  the  education  of  the  people,  Grovernment 
[should]  abstain  from  introducing  the  element  of  religion  at 
ail  into  their  part  of  the  scheme;  and  this  not  because  they 
**  held  the  matter  to  be  insignificant — the  contrary  might  be 
strongly  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  their  Act — but  on  the 
ground  that,  in  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Christian 
world,  they  would  take  no  cognisance  of,  just  because  they 
**  would  attempt  no  control  over,  the  religion  of  applicants  for 
"  aid  —  leaving  this  matter  entire  to  the  parties  who  had  to 
^^  do  with  the  erection  and  management  of  the  schools  which 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  assist.  A  grant  by  the  State 
u^n  this  footing  might  be  regarded  as  being  appropriately 
and  exclusively  the  expression  of  their  value  lor  a  good 
"  secular  education." ' 
There  remains,  however,  a  fourth  class  of  persons,  who,  we 
believe,  still  constitute  the  great  majority,  and  carry  with  them 
the  public  mind.  These  also  hold  instruction  to  be  a  good 
thing  in  itself;  but  they  insist  on  the  union  of  religious  with 
secular  instruction.  A  firm  foundation  of  religious  knowledge 
being  first  laid,  they  are  of  opinion  that  education  will  admit  of 
being  developed  with  infinite  advantage  in  a  secular  sense,  so  as 
practically  to  adapt  itself  to  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and 
to  promote  his  temporal,  not  less  than  his  eternal  welfare ;  and 
they  do  not  yet  despair  of  this  union. 
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Art.  IV. — The  History  of  Peter  the  CrueL     By  M.  M^BIM^E. 
From  the  French,  with  Notes.     London :  1850. 


Histoire  de  Don  Pedre  ler^  JRoi  de 
Merimee.     Paris:  1848. 


Castille.    Par  Prosper 


"^O  periods  of  history  are  so  intricate,  or  so  difficult  to  relate 

with  clearness,  as  those  of  civil  war.    Other  conflicts  may  be 

perplexing  to  the  historian;  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  them 

may  be  involved  in  obscurity,  and  their  very  results  may  remain 
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doubtful ;  but,  at  least,  there  is  no  confusion  among  the  dramatis 
personcB,  From  the  siege  of  Troy  down  to  the  last  campaign  in 
the  Punjaub  or  Algeria,  all  the  actors  in  a  foreign  war  can  be 
distributed  into  groups,  and  are  to  be  found  standing  on  their 
own  ground.  Hector  and  the  Trojans  are  within,  Achilles  and 
the  Greeks  without  the  walls.  Nor  are  we  at  a  later  day  puzzled 
by  reading  unexpectedly  that  Abdel-Kader  had  been  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  French  province,  or  that  Generals  Bedeau  or 
Xiamorici^re  had  revolted  to  the  Arabs,  and  defeated  their 
Christian  comrades  of  the  day  before.  Yet  kaleidoscopic 
changes  as  startling  as  these  were  frequent  in  the  changeful 
career  of  an  Earl  Warwick  or  of  a  Connetable  de  St.  PoL 
There  is  no  natural  visible  line  of  demarcation  between  York 
and  Lancaster,  Bourguignon  and  Armagnac,  Guelf  and  Ghibel- 
line ;  and  the  ideal  boundary  between  the  opposite  camps  was 
so  often  overstepped,  that  the  bewildered  reader  fifequently  finds 
some  eminent  character  suddenly  appearing  on  the  side  where 
he  was  least  looked  for. 

The  stratagems  of  war  and  politics  have  been  often  (a  great 
deal  too  often)  compared  to  the  tactics  of  the  chess-board. 
Admitting  the  comparison, — out  of  deference  for  its  antiquity, — 
we  would  add,  that  the  difiiculty  of  tracing  the  course  of  a 
civil  war,  with  its  varying  armies  and  shifting  battle-grounds, 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  following  a  game  in  which  all 
the  chessmen  should  be  of  the  same  colour.  The  remark 
applies  with  double  force  to  the  civil  wars  of  Spain  at  the  time 
which  M.  M^rimee  bas  here  undertaken  to  describe.  The 
Peninsula  was  then  divided  into  five  distinct  kingdoms :  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Portugal,  are  now  merged  into 
one  monarchy ; — Aragon,  Grenada,  and  Navarre  having  succes- 
sively either  joined  or  been  conquered  by  Castile.  More  than 
three  himdred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  Castile  and 
Aragon  were  indissolubly  united.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
recital  of  the  wars,  which  divided  the  two  kingdoms  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  oppresses  the  reader  to  a  singular  degree  with 
that  feeling  of  perplexity  and  confusion  which,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, is  conveyed  by  aumost  all  histories  of  civil  dissensions.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  small  praise  to  say,  that  M.  M^rim^e  has  related  the 
revolutions  and  wars  which  distracted  Spain  during  the  reign  of 
Pedro  I.,  and  finally  deprived  him  of  his  crown  and  life,  with 
such  clearness  and  method,  as  to  render  them  not  only  intelligible 
but  interesting  to  every  class  of  readers.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  puerile  to  add,  that  the  obscurity  so  often  produced  in 
Spanish  histories  from  the  national  habit  of  designating  the  actors 
merely  by  their  christian  names,  and  from  the  frequent  recurrence 
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of  the  same  aj^Ilations,  has  been  carefully  avoided;  and  that  the 
writer,  although  having  to  deal  with  the  usual  number  of  Dc^a 
Marias  and  Don  Juans,  has  kept  them  wonderfully  distinct. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  an  author  and  his  task  bietter  suited  to 
each  other.  M.  Merimee's  style  is  sober  in  the  extreme ;  and 
bad  he  treated  a  subject  less  picturesque  in  itself  and  less  fall 
of  stirring  incident,  might  have  verged  upon  dryness;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reign  of  Fedro  the  Cruel  (a  long 
tissue  of  romance  and  crime)  under  the  pen  of  a  more  florid 
writer  could  scarcely  have  appeared  like  history.  In  all  M. 
Merim^'s  writings  there  is  a  truthfulness  and  sharpness  of 
outline  which  inspire  confidence.  Even  in  his  works  of  fiction 
the  talent  of  realising  is  his  chief  characteristic.  It  never  occurs 
to  the  reader  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  most  marvellous  narra- 
tives :  indeed  we  scarcely  think  any  one  could  be  found  sceptical 
enough  to  question  one  of  his  ghostnstories.  ^ce,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  old  encouraging  adage, — virtue  is  not  alwaysre- 
warded  nor  talent  recompensed,  it  so  happens  that  the  possession 
of  this  singular  gift  has  not  been  as  favourable  to  our  author  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Nor  have  his  creative  powers  been 
sufficiently  appreciated.  Although  in  his  various  works  of  ima- 
gination, especially  in  the  little  volume  of  tales  published  under 
the  title  of  Mosatque^  there  is  as  much  invention  as  might  easily 
have  been  drawn  out  into  a  dozen  novels  of  three  volumes  each, 
M.  Mirim^  has  scarcely  taken  his  proper  place  among  the  ima- 
ginative writers  of  France.  Little  merit  is  allowed  where  so 
Bttie  effort  is  apparent.  Some  historical  fragments  published  at 
different  periods  had  shown  that  he  possessed  the  varied  erudi- 
tion and  lucid  style,  so  attractive  in  an  historian ;  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  he  has  done  well  to  apply  his  talents  in  this  direction. 
The  very  conciseness,  which  repels  the  sympathy  of  the  novel- 
reader,  wins  on  the  esteem  of  the  historical  student.  The  same 
dender  drapery  of  style  and  absence  of  ornament  which  some- 
times imparted  to  the  creatures  of  his  imagination  an  appearance 
of  nakedness,  allow  the  majestic  forms  of  history  to  be  traced  in 
all  their  severe  and  instructive  originality.  Besides,  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages  and  even  some  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  palaeography,  M.  M€rim^ 
has  approved  himself  peculiarly  qualified  for  his  present  subject. 
The  subject  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dramatic  that  the  Middle 
Ages  can  furnish.  Its  turns  of  fortune  are  more  strange  and 
sudden  than  those  of  any  novel :  while  the  views  of  contemporary 
manners  which  it  is  perpetually  reproducing,  are  pictures  as 
striking  as  any  in  all  history,  of  tiie  extraordinary  varieties 
under  which  society  can  exist.     Those  who  remember  the  few 
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chapters  that  Froissart  has  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Don  Pedro  (or, 
as  he  calls  him.  Dam  Pi^tre),  will  allow  that  they  are  among 
the  most  Uving  pages  of  his  admirable  chronicles.  To  the  En- 
glish reader  the  period  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  English 
arms  restored  to  Pedro  his  kingdom;  English  princes,  whose 
descendants  have  sat  on  the  throne,  married  his  daughters ;  and 
the  best  knight  in  English  history  fought  in  his  cause  a  battle 
scarcely  less  glorious  than  the  victories  of  Cressy  ahd  Poitiers. 

Spanish  history  is,  in  one  sense,  the  most  disheartening  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  history  of  great  qualities  and  striking 
successes,  of  fortunate  opportunities,  and  favourable  institutions, 
all  thrown  away  or  worse.  The  political  institutions  of  Spain, 
and  of  Castile  in  particular,  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
present  some  peculiar  features  of  the  highest  promise.  In 
no  part  of  Europe  had  the  feudal  system  been  in  its  origin  less 
oppressive  and  less  debasing  to  the  lower  orders.  In  no  country 
had  the  steadily  increasing  influence  of  the  commons  been  more 
early  acquired,  and  more  jealously  preserved.  These  advantages 
were  owing  no  doubt  in  some  degree  to  the  proud  susceptibility 
of  the  national  character,  but  still  more  to  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  settlement  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the 
Peninsula.  They  had  not  been  peopled,  like  other  countries, 
by  the  heirs  of  a  victorious  race  mingled  with  the  despised 
descendants  of  a  vanquished  population.  The  appellation  of 
ricos  Homhres*  (rich  men),  applied  to  the  great  nobles,  seems 
to  indicate  the  possession  of  material  advantages  rather  than  a 
recognised  superiority  of  caste.  Spaniards  of  all  classes  had 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  warriors,  either  as  chiefs  or  as 
soldiers,  of  one  national  army.  The  Moors  had  been  the 
common  foe,  from  whcnn  the  soil  had  been  reconquered  foot  by 
foot,  and  against  whom  it  was  to  be  defended  by  the  united 
eflforts  of  Christians  of  all  ranks.  No  sooner  was  the  Arab 
population  expelled  from  a  town  or  a  province,  than  the  Spanish 
captains  divided  the  land  among  their  followers.  These  colonies 
of  soldiers  long  retained  their  military  organisation,  and  stood 
in  readiness  to  repel  aggression,  or  even  to  march  against  the 
enemy  under  chieftains  of  their  own  election.  The  arms  which 
'  at  first  had  been  necessary  to  defend  their  ever-advancing  fron- 
tier from  the  incursions  of  the  Moors,  served  at  a  later  period 
to  protect  ^the  privileges  of  the  towns  against  oppression  at 

♦  We  ought,  however,  to  mention  that  M.  M^rim^e's  translator 
(voL  i.  p.  20.)  cites  in  a  note  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ford,  for  the  opinion, 
that  Hhe  title  in  no  wise  depended  on  wealth,  though  the  sound  has  mis- 
*  led  Ducange.     The  position  of  the  ric  determines  the  signification.' 
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home ;  and  thus  a  military  hourgcoisie  was  founded,  whose  rights 
even  the  feudal  lords  were  obliged  to  recognise,  and  whose 
alliance  the  sovereign  often  found  it  prudent  to  court. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  soil,  it  is  true,  was  possessed  ex- 
clusively by  nobles,  but  the  peasant  who  cultivated  it  received  a 
salary  for  his  labour,  and  was  bound  only  by  a  voluntary  con- 
tract Indeed,  in  some  districts  of  Castile,  there  existed  small 
republics  called  Behetrias,  where  peasant  landowners  cultivated 
their  own  fields,  and  adopted,  merely  as  it  would  seem  out  of 
deference  for  feudal  custom,  a  lord  of  their  own  choice.  The 
rights  of  these  elected  chiefs  were  little  more  than  nominal ;  and 
the  homage  paid  them  must  have  been  of  a  most  temporary 
kind,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  wording  of  the  charters  which,  in 
recording  the  privileges  of  the  BehetriaSy  specify  their  right  to 
change  their  lord  *  seven  times  in  one  day,'  and  to  seek  him 
^from  sea  to  sea,'  that  is  to  say,  in  all  Castile. 

But  if  the  power  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  Castilian  crown 
was  not  considerable  as  a  political  body,  their  wealth  and  daring 
as  individuals  were  such  as  to  alarm  the  towns  and  communities, 
and  often  to  endanger  the  royal  authority  itself.  Half  bandit 
and  half  soldier,  the  feudal  lord  in  his  inaccessible  castle,  from 
which  he  descended  to  pillage  and  devastate  the  surrounding 
country,  was  in  fact  independent  of  all  laws.  Complicated 
and  ill-defined  conditions  of  tenure  gave  rise  to  innumerable 
subtleties  and  evasions.  A  noble  might  be  the  vassal  of  several 
superiors.  He  owed  homage  not  only  to  the  king  in  whose 
domains  he  was  bom,  as  lord  paramount,  but  also  for  any  lands 
or  oflSce  he  might  accept  from  other  princes.  The  result  was 
that  of  these  numerous  and  often  conflicting  duties,  he  only  per- 
formed those  which  self-interest  recommended.  The  homage* 
which  ceased  to  be  advantageous  was  immediately  renounced; 
and,  as  if  even  the  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his  native  land  was 
too  great  a  restraint  for  such  lawless  characters,  a  ceremony 
termed  denaturalisation  was  supposed  to  confer  on  the  noble 
who  performed  it  the  right  of  choosing  a  new  country. 
Nine  days'  residence  in  a  foreign  land,  and  the  attestation 
of  a  notary,  that  on  each  of  those  days  a  public  renunciation 
had  been  made  of  the  homage  due  to  the  natural  lord,  constituted  * 
the  act  of  denaturalisation.  Nor  was  this  left  a  dead  letter. 
It  was  under  the  very  forms  of  this  feudal  code  that  Fernando 
de  Castro  withdrew  his  allegiance  from  Pedro :  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  returned  at  a  later  period,  — one  of  the  few  who  con- 
tinued faithful  to  the  last. 

*  He  crossed  the  river  Mino,  which  separates  Castile  from  Por- 
tugal,   and  encamped  at  Monzon,  ^upon  the  Portuguese  territory. 
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Every  daj,  aflter  bearing  mass,  he  forded  the  Mino,  and  entering 
Salvatierra,  the  first  Castilian  town  which  meets  the  traveller 
coming  from  Monzon,  pronounced  these  words  in  the  presence  of  a 
public  notary :  "  I  here  take  leave  of  King  Don  Pedro,  King  of 
*  Castile  and  Leon,  and  denaturalize  myself  for  the  following 
"  causes :  first,  because  the  said  king  endeavoured  to  kill  me  in  a 
"  tourney  at  Valladolid,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Blanche  of 
"  Bourbon ;  secondly,  because  he  has  insulted  my  sister,  first, 
"  saying  that  he  took  her  for  wife  and  queen,  and  then  after 
"  treating  her  with  contumely,  leaving  her."  After  each  of  these 
declarations  he  received  an  authenticated  copy  from  the  hands  of 
the  notary,  and  thus  provided  with  nine  verbal  processes  (sic  in  the 
translation)^  Fernando  considered  himself  absolved  from  his  oath  of 
allegiance.** 

That  Spain,  like  other  kingdoms  of  the  West,  should  have 
got  involved  in  the  network  of  two  or  more  allegiances,  is  not 
so  singular,  as  that  it  should  have  afterwards  extricated  its 
dtizens  in  so  simple  a  fashion.  There  is  no  part  of  Interna- 
tional Law  on  which  a  little  pains  would  be  better  employed 
at  present,  in  coming  to  a  general  understanding,  than  what  condi- 
tions should  constitute  allegiance.  The  popular  rights  of  emi- 
gration and  expatriation,  under  some  form  or  other,  are  becoming 
more  important  every  day ;  while  their  incompatibility  with  the 
extravagant  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  is  embarrassing 
even  the  republican  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States. 

Alphonso  XL,  the  father  of  Don  Pedro,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Castile  at  a  very  critical  moment.  The  feudal  system  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  anarchy  under  a  succession  of  weak 
princes  and  long  minorities.  The  fairest  and  wealthiest  kingdom 
of  the  Peninsula  wa^  in  the  year  1308,  one  scene  of  confusion, 
rapine,  and  bloodshed.  It  required  all  the  prudence  and  courage 
of  the  young  king  to  reduce  his  turbulent  nobles  and  revolted 
communities  to  some  kind  of  order ;  and  it  was  only  by  pitting 
the  hostile  factions  one  against  another,  and  by  judiciously 
tempering  severity  with  occasional  clemency,  that  he  succeeded 
in  making  that  authority  respected  at  last  by  all.  But  the 
evil  he  had  arrested  was  not  extirpated ;  and  he  saw  the  danger 
of  exposing  the  royal  authority  to  the  hazards  of  a  long  peace. 
In  the  field,  he  was  the  natural  leader  of  his  brave,  but  unruly 
nobles;    the   chartered  towns   and   communities  readily  fur- 

» 

•  In  the  like  manner  Fernando  of  Aragon  denaturalizes  himself 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Aragon  and  Castile,  according  to 
the  interest  of  the  moment.  Similar  instances  frequently  recur 
throughout  these  volumes.  Allen  notices  this  singular  privilege,  in 
his  *  Royal  Prerogative.' 
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nished  men  and  money,  provided  they  were  employed  against 
a  foreign  foe ;  and  even  the  clergy,  whose  privileges  could  not 
have  been  infringed  with  impunity  for  any  less  overruling  object, 
did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  heavy  sacrifices  which  the  king  might 
then  impose.  For  there  was  at  least  one  enemy  against  whom 
every  Spaniard  was  always  ready  to  unite ;  and  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  whom,  the  king  well  knew,  would  not  fail  to  rekmt 
the  relaxed  ties  of  patriotism  and  discipline.  A  war  against  the 
Moors  was  sure  to  be  carried  on  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
national  struggle  and  all  the  ardour  of  a  crusade.  Alphonso 
called  on  the  Christian  kings  of  Portugal  and  Aragon,  to  aid  him 
in  his  holy  enterprise  ;  the  Moors  of  Andalusia,  on  their  side, 
invoked  the  aid  of  their  African  brethren.  An  infidel  army  far 
more  numerous  than  that  which  five  centuries  before  had  con- 
quered the  whole  Peninsula,  and  headed  by  the  redoubted  Abdul 
Hassan,  crossed  the  straits.  Once  more  the  fate  of  Christendom 
seemed  staked  on  the  issue  of  a  battle,  and  once  more  the  advanc-* 
ing  host  of  Islam  was  driven  back.  On  the  banks  of  Bio  Salado, 
the  Christian  arms  were  completely  victorious ;  so  great  was  the 
multitude  of  Africans  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  that 
thenceforward  Spain  was  delivered  from  the  fear  of  Moorish, 
invasions.  The  victor  now  turned  his  arms  against  Gibraltar, 
the  first  conquest  and  the  last  stronghold  of  the  infidels  in 
Spain,  the  possession  of  which  secured  their  intercourse  with 
Barbary.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  all  seemed  to  promise 
success  to  his  arms,  Alphonso  was  attacked  by  the  plague ;  and 
he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  on  the  Good  Friday  of  the 
year  1350,  leaving  His  unsettled  kingdom  to  his  only  legitimate 
son,  Don  Pedro  the  First.  It  is  of  this  latter  prince  that 
M.  M^rimfe  has  undertaken  to  write  the  history. 

The  new  reign  began  under  no  favourable  auspices.  All 
fears  of  foreign  invasion  had  been  dispelled,  it  is  true,  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  Alphonso,  and  there  was  no  rival  pretender 
to  the  throne:  but  the  youthful  king,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  had  to 
defend  his  royal  authority  against  the  cabals  of  nobles  whom 
the  genius  and  experience  of  his  father  had  hardly  been  suffi- 
cient to  restrain.  From  the  first  day  of  his  accession,  his  life 
was  to  be  one  uninterrupted  struggle  for  kingly  independence, 
and  he  came  to  the  conflict  with  all  the  revengeful  determi- 
nation of  a  proud  and  mortified  spirit.  The  heir  of  the  throne 
of  Castile  had  been  outraged  by  indignities,  and  tortured  with 
jealousy  from  his  very  cradle.  He  had  seen  his  mother.  Dona 
Maria  of  Portugal,  supplanted  by  a  mistress,  and  his  place  in 
his  father's  affections  usurped  by  bastard  brothers.  The  day  of 
his  birth  had  been  the  signal  for  his  father  to  break  free  from  a 
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hateful  union  Mrith  a  weak  uninteresting  woman.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  uncommon  talents  and  strength  of  mind  of  Dona 
Xieonor  de  Guzman,  Alphonso's  mistress,  seemed,  to  a  certain 
degree,  to  justify  his  choice,  and  served  to  throw  her  unfor- 
tunate rival  still  more  into  the  shade.  Every  honour  which 
royal  love  could  bestow  had  been  lavished  upon  her :  she  had  a 
place  in  the  council,  innumerable  vassals,  and  extensive  domains. 
All  affairs  were  submitted  to  her  in  the  King's  absence,  and 
the  highest  oflSces  of  the  State  were  held  by  her  relations. 
She  had  borne  him  nme  sons  and  one  daughter;  and  this 
numerous  and  promising  family  was  a  powerful  hold  on  his 
affections.  The  eldest,  Don  Enrique,  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Count,  a  title  almost  exclusively  reserved  at  that  time 
to  the  royal  family,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  magnificent 
domain  of  Trastamara.  He  and  his  twin  broths,  Don  Fadrique, 
had  accompanied  their  father  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  had 
commenced  their  military  career  under  his  eye.  Don  Fadrique, 
when  only  ten  years  of  age,  was  made  master  of  the  military  order 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  lago ;  while  another  member  of  her  family 
became  master  of  Alcantara :  —  thus  two  small  armies  had  been 
placed  at  her  disposal.  The  King,  by  whose  favour  all  these 
advantages  were  enjoyed,  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  seemed 
likely  to  live  many  years. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Alphonso  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  kingdom  by  placing  his  almost  unknown  heir  on  the  throne. 
Dona  Leonor  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Queen  Mother ;  and 
her  two  sons,  after  accompanying  the  dead  body  of  their  father  a 
short  distance  on  its  way  from  Gibraltar,  secretly  quitted  the 
fdueral  cortege,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  strongholds  belong- 
ing to  their  kinsmen.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  Don  Pedro. 
Although  legally  of  an  age  to  govern  alone,  he  was  too  young 
not  to  leave  the  principal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  councillor 
he  might  trust :  all  depended  upon  his  first  choice. 

Among  the  powerful  vassals  whom  Alphonso  with  prudent 
distrust  always  kept  about  his  person,  even  during  his  military 
expeditions,  Don  Juan  Alonso  Alburquerque  held  the  first  rank 
from  his  character  and  talents.  A  Portuguese  by  birth,  and 
connected  with  the  royal  family  of  his  own  country,  he  had  early 
in  life  left  Portugal,  and  had  served  the  King  with  counsel 
and  sword  at  a  time  when  the  royal  fortunes  were  yet  doubtful. 
Alphonso,  though  a  prince,  proved  grateful :  he  made  Albur- 
querque his  chancellor  and  prime  minister,  and  confided  to  him  the 
^ucation  of  his  heir.  The  minister,  with  rare  tact,  had  so  well 
contrived  to  remain  neuter  between  the  Queen  and  the  favourite, 
that  Dona  Leonor  sought  to  propitiate  him  as  a  secret  adversary. 
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while  DoSa  Maria  regarded  him  as  an  occult  protector. .   This 
was  the  man  whom  Don  Pedro  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment.    The  two  factions  which  divided  the  State,  and  were 
headed  by  the  powerful  chief  of  the  House  of  Lara  and  the 
exiled  Infant  of  Aragon  (both  related  to  the  crown),  either 
thought  the  moment  unpropitious  for  rebellion,  or  respected  this 
prudent  choice, — for  no  opposition  was  attempted.     AH  parties, 
for  the  time,  seemed  to  unite  in  one  common  desire  to  visit  the 
favourite  and  her  family  with  signal  retribution.     In  vain  Dona 
Leonor  implored  the  aid  of  those  who  had  been  most  assiduous 
in  her  days  of  prosperity ;  even  the  governor  who  held  the  for- 
tress of  Medina  Sidonia  as  her  lieutenant,  Alonso  Coronel,  re- 
nounced the  homage  which  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times 
was  due  to  her  as  its  owner ;  nor  could  she,  among  the  so  lately 
submissive  courtiers,  find  one  knight  to  take  the  command  of 
the  castle  in  which  she  had  sought  refuge.     The  unfortunate 
woman  measured  the   extent   of  her  danger,   by   that   cruel 
but   unerring   standard  —  the  faithlessness  of  friends.     Bewil- 
dered^ unfriended,  and  trembling  for  the  safety  of  her  children, 
in  an  evil  hour  she  demanded  a  safe  conduct  to  Seville,  hoping  to 
disarm  her  rival  by  her  submission.     Her  request  was  granted ; 
but  no  sooner  had  she  arrived,  than,  in  violation  of  all  promises, 
she  was   confined  as  a  State  prisoner  in  the   Alcazar.     Her 
sons  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Fadrique  sought  in  vain  to  raise 
a  party.     After  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at  rebellion,  Don 
Enrique  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Asturias  among  his 
vnssals,  and  Don  Fadrique,  who  had  taken  a  less  prominent  part, 
was  too  happy  to  submit  to  the  royal  authority.     Don  Fadrique 
even  obtained  permission  to  see  his  mother.     We  are  told  that 
during  the  whole  hour  that  the  interview  lasted,  not  one  word 
was  spoken,  and  that  mother  and  son  wept  silently  in  each  other's 
arms.      They  never  met  again.      Doiia  Leonor  was  di'agged 
for  a  few  miserable  months  from  town  to  town  in  the  suite 
of  the  Queen  Mother,  and  then  incarcerated  in  the  castle  of  Tala- 
vera.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  governor  received  from  the  hands 
of  a  Queen's  messenger  an  order  to  put  her  to  death.     The  ex- 
ecution took  place  privately  within  the  walls  of  the  castle.    This 
was  the  first  of  the  numerous  crimes  which  stained  the  reign  of 
Pedro ;  and,  although  it  was  the  one  for  which  the  most  signal 
revenge  was  ultimately  taken,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  no  share  in  it.      Alburquerque  alone  appears  to  have 
ordered  the  execution,  in  compliance  with  the  revengeful  desire 
of  the  Queen  Mother.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  from 
that  day,  irreconcilable  hatred  must  have  sprung  up  between  the 
sons  of  Leonor  and  the  King  who  had  allowed,  if  he  had  liot 
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ordered,  the  murder.  For  a  time,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  no 
such  sentiment  existed.  The  orphans  felt  that  their  day  was 
not  yet  come ;  even  Don  Tello,  the  third  son  of  Dona  Leonor,  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  when  summoned  to  court  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  King,  had  been  schooled  to  apparent  submission.  Pedro's 
greeting  was  of  a  kind  to  have  disturbed  the  equanimity  ot 
an  older  dissembler:  *Don  Tello,'  said  the  King,  as  the  boy 
approached,  *  Do  you  know  that  your  mother  Dona  Leonor  is 
*dead?' — *  Sire,'  replied  the  youthful  courtier,  bending  to  kiss 
the  royal  hand,  *  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  save  your 
*  good  graces.' 

Alburquerque  might  have  flattered  himself  that  the  feuds  and 
ambitions  which  had  so  long  distracted  Castile  were  at  last 
appeased,  and  might  have  anticipated  for  his  pupil  a  prosperous 
and  secure  reign,  had  not  the  Eang's  sudden  and  dangerous  illness 
revealed  the  real  state  of  s^ffbirs.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
accession  Pedro  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death. 
Immediately  every  noble  and  every  town  took  arms  for  one 
or  other  of  the  pretenders  to  the  succession.  These  were  Don 
Juan  Nunez  de  Lara,  and  Ferdinand,  Infant  of  Aragon.  Their 
claims  were  nearly  equal*,  both  solicited  the  hand  of  Dona 
Maria,  the  Queen  Mother,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  predict 
the  issue  of  the  conflict.  The  Lara  faction  was  decidedly 
the  most  popular ;  but  the  Infant  of  Aragon  was  supported  by 
Alburquerque,  from  his  interest  in  raising  to  the  throne  a  weak 
prince  whom  he  might  hope  to  rule.  In  the  mean  time  all 
Castile  was  under  arms,  the  action  of  government  was  suspended, 
while  troops  of  marauders  devastated  the  whole  country.  Pedro's 
unexpected  recovery  soon  silenced  all  pretensions,  and  the  death 
of  Don  Juan  Nunez  within  a  few  months  deprived  the  Lara 
faction  of  its  chief;  but  the  anarchy  which  had  prevailed  during 
the  King's  illness  showed  that  rebellion  and  civil  war  were 
ready  to  burst  out  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  dangerous 
power  of  the  great  vassals  who  surrounded  the  throne  was 
momentarily  revealed;  and  the  young  King  learnt  to  estimate  the 
difiSculties  with  which  he  would  have  to  cope,  as  a  traveller  com*- 
prehends  his  danger  when  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  for  an 
■  — - — »- 

♦  They  were  all  great-grandchildren  of  Alphonso  X.,  surnamed 
the  Wise.  Don  Juan  de  Lara  claimed  as  the  direct  descendant  of  that 
monarch's  eldest  son,  Don  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda,  whose  claims  had 
been  formerly  set  aside  by  a  decision  of  the  Cortes.  The  Infant  of 
Aragon,  on  the  other  hand,  though  descended,  as  was  Dona  Maria 
herself,  from  Don  Sancho,  a  younger  son  of  Alphonso,  was  next  of  kin 
to  the  reigning  monarch. 

TOL.  XCII.  NO.  CLXXXy.  I* 
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instant  illumines  the  perilous  path  which  he  unconsciously  and 
boldly  trod  before. 

From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  customary  to  assemble  the 
Cortes  on  the  accession  of  a  sovereign ;  and  this  time  Albur- 
querque  determined  that  they  should  be  convened  at  Valiadolid. 
To  reach  that  town  the  King  would  have  to  traverse  some  of  the 
most  disaffected  provinces,  and  the  royal  progress  would  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a  display  of  force  \)rliich  might  deter  from 
future  seditions.  The  wealthy  town  of  Burgos,  the  King's 
birthplace,  had,  during  his  illness,  declared  openly  for  Don 
Juan  de  Lara ;  and  Don  Garci  Laso  della  Vega  had  been  one 
of  his  most  devoted  adherents.  He  was  now  at  Burgos,  and, 
on  the  King's  approach,  issued  from  the  town  to  meet  him,  with 
a  princely  retinue  of  knights  and  retainers.  It  was  not  difficult', 
to  interpret  this  ostentatious  homage  into  an  act  of  defiance. 
The  citizens  of  Burgos,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  alarmed  at 
the  presence  of  Alburquerque,  whose  revengeful  feelings  were 
well  known,  respectfully  remonstrated  against  the  entrance  of 
so  large  a  body  of  troops  within  their  walls,  requesting  the  king> 
to  r^uce  his  suite  to  a  moderate  escort  But  Pedro  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  his  will  should  be  law ;  and,  dis- 
reganling  what  he  considered  a  factious  pretension,  entered 
Burgos  with  couched  lances  and  banners  fiying.  Grarci  Laso, 
confiding  in  his  immense  popularity  and  numerous  vassals^ 
calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  royal  army.  A  secret 
message  from  the  Queen  in  vain  warned  him  not  to  trust  himself 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  The  very  next  morning  he 
waited  on  his  sovereign  in  all  the  proud  humility  of  a  feudal  lord, 
attended  by  his  numerous  retainers.  Pedro  received  him  seated 
on  his  throne  and  surrounded  by  armed  men.  When  the  fated 
victim  entered  the  Queen  hastily  retired,  as  if  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  some  bloody  deed.  Garci  Laso  and  the  burgesses  wha  ac- 
companied him  were  instantly  arrested,  and  dragged  into  a  narrow 
passage  adjoining  the  presence  chamber.  The  former,  too  proud 
to  seek  to  avert  his  fate  by  entreaties  or  expostulations,  merely 
asked  for  a  priest  and  a  few  moments  to  make  his  confession.  So> 
strong  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of  distrust,  that  the  archers  of 
the  guard  to  whom  the  order  to  dispatch  Garci  Laso  was  trans- 
mitted by  Alburquerque,  insisted  on  receiving  the  command  from 
the  royal  lips.  *  Kill  him,'  said  Pedro,  ever  ready  to  echo  the 
cruel  lessons  that  his  minister  taught;  and  he  was  instantly 
obeyed.  Beneath  the  palace  windows  the  people  of  Burgos^ 
were  celebrating  the  Kinff^s  entry  in  true  Spanish  style  by  a 
buU-^ght.  The  dead  body  of  Garci  Laso  was  cast  into  thd 
square^  and  was  trampled  and  tossed  by  the  bulk.     The  mangled 
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remains,  after  being  publicly  exhibited  for  a  day,  were  indoaed 
in  a  bier,  which  was  placed  on  the  ramparts  of  Comparanda. 
This  execntion  struck  terror  into  every  rebel  heart.  Burgos 
was  thrown  into  consternation ;  the  bold  upholders  of  municipal 
privil^es  were  awed  into  silence ;  and  Don  Enrique,  no  longer 
eonsidering  himself  in  safety  while  so  near  the  King,  fled  from 
tiie  Asturias  and  took  refuge  in  Portugal 

It  would  lead  us  too  far,  were  we  to  enter  on  a  particular 
account  of  the  transactions  of  the  Cortes  of  Valladolul.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  usual  grievances  of  those  days  were  ex* 
posed  by  the  tluree  orders  separately,  and  the  usual  liberal  promises 
made  by  the  sovereign  ascending  the  throne,-*- promises  which 
were  to  be  fulfilled  pretty  nearly  as  usual  on  such  occasions.  There 
was  no  allusion  in  the  petitions  to  the  late  civil  wars,  not  a  word 
of  remonstrance  concerning  the  execution  of  Gurci  Laso,  or  the 
violaticm  of  the  liberties  of  Burgos.  These  were  subjects  on 
which  no  one  dared  to  remark.  On  the  other  hand,  and  as  if  to 
make  this  subserviency  the  more  noticeable,  some  demands  were 
made  which  indicate  notions  of  independence  that  one  would 
scarcely  expect  to  find  re^rded  in  the  annals  of  the  year  1351. 
The  abolition  of  the  privileges  which  exempted  certain  persons 
from  taxation,  the  inviolability  of  deputies,  various  laws  for  the 
protection  of  individual  liberty,  and  unconditional  freedom  for 
the  exercise  of  all  professions, — directions  for  a  new  general 
census,  for  reforms  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,— 
the  right  of  every  Castilian  of  being  adjudged  in  his  own  pro- 
vince, and  being  ^ititled  to  carry  his  oomplamts  before  the  King 
himsdif,  together  with  a  strict  ordinance  against  ecclesiasticid 
mortmain, — are  among  the  points  insisted  on  by  the  Cortes,  and 
conceded  by  the  Sovereign.  These  honourable  discrepancies 
often  occur  in  the  hist<Nry  of  Castile ;  and  show,  even  under 
the  d^ressing  influence  of  the  feudal  system,  an  almost  intui- 
tive compreheufflon  of  some  of  the  most  important  conditions  of 
real  freedom.  The  proud  and  independent  bearing  of  the 
Castilian  peasant,  even  to  the  present  day,  seems  that  of  men 
whose  ancestors  were  never  completely  bowed  beneath  the  feudal 
yoke. 

The  session  of  the  Cortes  had  no  sooner  ended  than 
Pedro  proceeded  to  the  frontier  for  an  interview  with  his  mar 
temal  grandfather,  Alphonso  IV.,  Eling  of  Portugal  The 
Portuguese  monarch  took  this  opportunity  of  interceding  fot 
the  Count  of  Trastamara»  who  Imd  taken  refuge  in  his  king* 
dom.  Pedro  easily  forgave  his  brother,  who  as  easily  forgot 
his  pardon.  ^  Never  was  a  youthful  sovereign  so  early  taught 
the  blighting  creed  of  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  mankind. 
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tod  neter  did  that  belief  bring  forth  more  bitter  fruit.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  year  another  revolt  had  broken  out  in  the 
Southern  Provinces,  in  which  we  find  Trastamara  and  Don 
Tello  on  the  rebel  side.  Alonso  Coronel,  the  same  knight  who 
had  been  so  prompt  to  desert  Dona  Leonor  in  her  hour  of  need, 
and  had  been  rewarded  with  the  banner  and  cauldron  of  a 
Kico  Hombre,  and  the  strong  castle  of  Aguilar,  now  aspired 
to  replace  Don  Juan  Nunez  as  the  head  of  the  Lara  faction. 
But,  though  he  possessed  considerable  military  talents,  he  had 
over-rated  his  power.  His  was  not  a  name  which  could  rally 
the  discontented  nobles  of  Castile  under  one  standard.  He 
had  calculated  upon  the  support  of  Pedro  IV.,  King  of  Aragon, 
and  had  even  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Moorish  King  of 
Grenada.  From  the  latter,  however,  he  received  no  efficient 
help ;  while  the  bare  fact  of  his  alliance  with  the  infidels  dis- 
gysted  the  clergy,  and  alienated  from  his  cause  the  peasants  of 
Andalusia,  whose  fields  were  often  devastated  by  Arab  incursions^ 
Meantime,  the  faithless  King  of  Aragon  was  easily  detached  from 
this  crude  alliance ;  and  the  treaty  he  concluded  on  this  occasion 
with  his  Castilian  namesake^  contained  a  clause  which  must 
have  startled  their  rebellious  nobles.  The  two  sovereigns  stipu- 
lated^ for  the  first  time,  for  the  extradition  of  all  traitors  upon 
whom  sentence  should  be  passed  subsequently  to  the  treaty.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  agreement  was  ever  executed.  Bival 
interests  would  be  in  the  way ;  and  such  an  attempt  to  control 
the  power  of  the  great  vassals  was  premature :  but  the  existence 
of  a  convention  of  the  kind  indicates  that  monarchical  authority 
tvas  gradually  beginning  to  supersede  the  disorders  of  feudal  in- 
dependence. The  treaty  also  stipulated  that  the  bastards  should 
be  once  more  received  into  favour ;  and  Alonso  Coronel  was  left  to 
combat  the  King  with  the  sole  help  of  hid  personal  adherents 
Thus  deserted  by  his  allies,  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  was 
certain ;  but  the  death  of  Garci  Laso  had  shown  him  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  seek  to  avert  his  fate  by  submission.  Castle 
after  castle  surrendered,  town  after  town  was  taken,  until  Alonso 
Coronel  waa  besieged  by  the  King  in  person  in  his  last  town  of 
Aguilar.*     His  death  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  it  was  that 

t 1 : ■     ■  : : : 

*  One  anecdote  may  serve  to  show  the  devoted  fidelity  with  which 
8<oitte  knights  performed  the  feudal  service.  Juan  de  Caiiedo,  a  liege- 
man of  Coronel,  held  out  for  his  lord  against  the  royal  troops  in  the 
eastle  of  Burguillos.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  victor,  while 
sparing  hia  life,  caused  both  his  hands-  to  be  cut  off.  While  yet 
suffering  from  this  barbarous  mutilation,  he  learnt  that  Coronel  wa9 
besieged  in  Aguilar,  and,  boldly  presenting  himself  before  the  King, 
claimed  the  favour  of  entering  the  castle  to  die  with  his-  chief.     His 
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of  a  Christian  'knight  with  a  tinge  of  the  fatalism  which,  as 
M.  M^rin^^^  observes,  the  Spaniards  of  those  clays  seem  to  have 
acquired  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Arabs.  When  all 
defence  waa  hopeless,  Coronel  retired  tp  his  chapel,  and  as- 
sisted devoutly  at  mass  while  the  King's  troops  were  entering 
the  town.  He  was  disturbed  from  his  devotions  to  be  conducted 
to  Alburquerque.  The  King,  motionless  and  silent,  with  his 
visor  down,  was  present  at  the  interview.  *HowI'  exclaimed 
Alburquerque,  *  Coronel  a  traitor  in  the  kingdom  where  he  was 

*  so  honoured!' — *  Don  Juan,*  replied  Coronel,  *we  are  sons 

*  of  that  Castile  which  sets  up  men  and  casts  them  down.  No 
'  man  can  conquer  his  fate.     The  boon  I  ask  of  you  is  to  kill  me 

*  as  quickly  as  this  day  fourteen  years  ago  I  killed  the  master  of 

*  Alcantara.'  The  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  head  of  Alonso 
Coronel  was  struck  oiF  within  a  few  paces  of  the  spot  where  the 
King  stood.     Many  of  his  followers  suffered  with  him. 

Up  to  this  time  Alburquerquc's  power  had  been  undivided^ 
but  the  time  was  approaching,  when  the  influence  he  had  hitherto 
exercised  was  to  pass  into  other  hands.  By  his  advice,  a  mar- 
riage had  been  agreed  upon  between  Pedro  and  Blanche  of 
Bourbon,  the  lovely  and  gentle  niece  of  King  John  of  France. 
As  the  princess  was  barely  fifteen,  and  the  King  was  still  war- 
ring in  his  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an  army,  it  was  thought  expe^ 
dient  to  delay  the  arrival  of  the  youthful  bride.  In  the  meantime;, 
the  provident  minister,  who  seemed  to  think  his  sanction  was 
necessary  even  for  the  most  irregular  acts  of  his  royal  pupil,  was 
secretly  conducting  another  less  lawful  negotiation.  The  reign 
of  the  preceding  monarch,  besides  being  a  popular  precedent 
for  such  a  connexion,  had  shown  the  power  to  which  a  mistress 
might  aspire.  Alburquerque  in  consequence  determined  that  the 
King's  mistress  should  be  Alburquerquc's  slave.  His  choice  fell 
on  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla,  an  orphan  of  a  poor  though  illus^ 
trious  house,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  his  household  and 
seemed  likely  to  be  a  docile  instrument.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  first  part  of  the  scheme  succeeded.  Dona  Maria  was 
young  and  fascinating ;  and  the  King  was  the  King,  and  moreover 
a  yoimg  and  ardent  lover.  It  has  been  said  that  Dona  Maria 
insisted  on  a  promise  of  marriage ;  some  writers,  indeed,  go  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  a  religious  ceremony  actually  took  place. 
The  King  himself  at  a  later  period  affirmed  it.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  power  of  the  new  favourite  became  unbounded ;  and  in 
spite  of  numerous  instances  of  ephemeral  inconstancy  on  the 

request  was  graciously  granted.  Such  instances  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  civil  wars  of  Spain;  though  Coronel,  who  had  so  basely 
deserted  his  liege  lady,  scarcely  deserved  such  devotion. 
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psrt  of  the  King^  it  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  until  her 
deatlu*  The  wily  minister  soon  saw  that  he  had  ootwitted 
himself,  though  he  little  knew  how  far.  Pedro,  urged  by 
his  mistress  to  shake  off  the  yoke  under  which  he  had  so  long 
bowed,  was  still  irresolute.  His  long  submission  and  ignorance 
of  affiirs  made  him  shrink  from  any  open  assumption  of  au- 
thority. Dona  Maria  suggested  that  his  brothers  would  be  lus 
natural  allies  against  Alburquerque;  and  Pedro  felt  relieved  by 
the  idea  that  he  should  have  accomplices  in  what  seemed  to  him 
little  short  of  rebellion.  A  negotiation  was  secretly  conducted 
between  the  rebels  and  the  King,  and  a  meeting  arranged. 
To  Alburquerque  it  was  to  appear  a  hostile  encounter.  Both 
parties  advanced  in  arms,  but  no  sooner  were  they  in  sight  of 
each  other,  than  the  bastards  tendered  their  submission,  which 
was  instantly  accepted.  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Tello  advanced 
imarmed  and  on  foot,  to  the  spot  where  the  King  remained  on 
horseback ;  and,  after  respectfully  kissing  his  foot  and  his  right 
hand,  retired  with  him  to  a  private  interview.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  Alburquerque  discovered  that  he  had  been  the  dupe 
of  a  boyish  conspiracy,  and  foresaw  that  his  power  was  drawing 
to  a  dose. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  princess  had  arrived  at  YaUa- 
dolid.  Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  the  royal  bride- 
groom did  not  appear.  Engrossed  by  his  passion  for  Maria  de 
I^adilla,  he  took  no  note  of  the  time  which  he  devoted  to  her, 
amidst  pleasures  and  festivities.  The  last  act  of  the  expiring 
influence  of  Alburquerque  was  an  attempt  to  recall  the  yoang 
King  to  a  sense  of  duty.  Pedro  reluctantly  turned  his  steps 
towards  Valladolid,  and  then  (a.d.  1353)  suddenly  hurried  on 
the  marriage  as  if  to  get  over  a  hateful  ceremony.  The  public 
were  so  astonished  at  his  indifference  for  his  youthful  bride,  that 
the  superstitious  attributed  it  to  witchcraft ;  while  the  more  base 
and  courtly  justified  it  by  aspersions  on  the  fame  of  an  injured 
princess.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  aunt  and  mother,  bathed  in 
tears,  sought  to  detain  him:  within  two  days  after  the  unfor- 
tunate Blanche  had  become  his  wife,  he  secretly  left  Yalladofid 
and  rejoined  Dona  Maria, — who  in  her  turn,  too,  id  said  to 

>       '  ■  I     I      ■     ■  ■  ■        I      I      II.  ■   ■     ■  ■■■■■■■  -  ■  ■  ■     ■  »  I   ■■■  I  ■■■—-.■■      -  ,.    —  —      ■--^-■■■-—   --        ,1.        ■  —        ■  -  I  —  — 

♦  His  insane  marriage,  the  very  next  year  (1354),  with  Dona 
Jnana  de  Castro,  the  wife  of  a  single  day,  and  his  brief  quarrel  with 
Maria  de  Padilla  on  that  occasion, — which  he  apologised  for  by  giving 
their  new-born  daughter  (afterwards  married  to  John  of  Gaunt)  the 
significant  name  of  Constanza, — are  rather  an  instance  of  her  in- 
fluence than  an  exception.  Their  other  daughter,  Isabella,  married 
John  of  Gaunt's  younger  brother,  Edward,  Duke  of  York. 
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luiTe  been  desirous  that  her  lover  should  have  kept  up  conjugal 
appearances  with  more  decorum.  Alburquerque,  hoping  that 
lus  once  commanding  voice  might  yet  be  listened  to,  when  he 
spoke  in  the  name  of  kingly  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the 
erown,  hastened  to  follow  the  King  with  the  intention  of 
remonstrating;  but  secret  advices  warned  him  not  to  trust  him- 
self at  court,  where  his  enemies  were  now  all  powerful,  while  his 
own  conscience  must  have  whispered  to  him  that  he  had  reason  to 
fear  retaliation.  He  suddenly  determined  to  change  his  course ; 
and  halting  on  his  journey,  dispatched  a  haughty  message  to 
remind  Pedro  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  crown,  and 
requested  to  know  in  what  he  had  offended.  The  King,  who 
was  delighted  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  escaping  from  pupil- 
lage, replied  coldly,  that  if  his  minister  chose  to  attach  import- 
ance to  idle  rumours,  he  was  at  liberty  to  retire  where  he 
pleased.  Alburquerque  in  sullen  discontent  withdrew  to  one 
of  his  castles,  and  the  young  king  of  Castile  was  at  last  his  own 
mastar. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  Pedro,  because  they  seem  to  us  a  necessary  explanation 
of  his  future  life.  He  would  appear  a  moral  phenomenon,  if 
the  circumstances  which  developed  his  character  were  not 
related.  His  violent  temper  and  inordinate  love  of  power  were 
derived  from  nature;  his  dissimulation  would  be  the  natural 
product  of  the  evil  training  of  his  mother,  of  the  times  he  lived 
in,  and  especially  of  the  false  position  of  his  childhood :  but  his 
cUstrust  and  cruelty  were  the  result  of  confidence  betrayed  and 
ill-requited  benefits.  Had  Pedro  found  a  faithful  aristocracy  and 
a  loyal  deigy  ranged  around  his  throne,  it  is  possible  that  a 
distant  posterity  nught  be  now  admiring  the  impartial  though 
severe  legislator,  the  dauntless  soldier,  and  the  prudent  admin- 
istrator. Glimpses  of  light  from  time  to  time  are  seen  flashing 
from  his  dark  character  and  career  which  authorise  the  conjec- 
ture that,  in  that  case  history  would  probably  have  had  the 
grateful  task  of  recording  of  him  that,  although  young  and 
magnificent,  no  new  taxes  were  imposed  by  him  on  an  oppressed 
people  to  minister  to  his  pleasures  —  that  his  even-handed 
justice  was  distributed  indiscriminately  to  noble  and  peasant, 
priest  and  layman,  Jew  or  Moor, — and  that,  at  a  period 
when  self-interest  seemed  the  sole  motive  of  men's  actions, 
Pedro  alone  was  found  mindful  of  national  greatness,  and 
preferring  the  loss  of  his  crown  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
.empire.  Pedro  the  Cruel  might  have  been  Pedro  the  GreaL 
.As  it  is,  we  almost  dread  to  enter  on  the  long  catalogue  of 
crimes,  of  which  so  much  of  his  reign  consists. 
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M.  Gharriferc,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Chronicle  of  Do 
Guesclin  by  Cuvelier,  a  contemporary  Trouvfere,  haa  suggested 
what  at  first  looks  like  another  version  of  Pedro's  character ; 
but  which,  notwithstanding  the  national  turn  given  to  it,  is  sub* 
stantially  the  same.  Spain,  it  is  true,  has  always  been  the  country 
of  extremes ;  and  its  virtues  and  its  vices  have  been  equally  set 
off  with  an  air  of  greatness  and  singularity.  It  is,  however,  the 
Spain  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  M.  Charri^re  considers 
as  alone  capable  of  producing  a  Pedro.  *His  character  will 
'  be  found  inexplicable  from  its  monstrous  assemblage  of  crimes 

<  and  follies,  if  we  separate  it  from  Spain :  it  becomes  natural, 

*  when  they  are  placed  together.     And,  in  fact,  the  stem  level 

*  under  which  he  brought  his  own  family  and  the  whole  nobility, 

*  the  preference  he  showed  in  all  public  employments  for  Jews 
^  and  Saracens  over  the  less  enlightened  Spanish,  the  attachment 

*  which  the  people  still  preserved  for  him  amid  the  perpetual 
^  treasons  of  his  grandees  and  his  relations,  an  indomitable  per- 

*  sonal  courage,  astonishing  resources  in  retrieving  his  ai&irs, 

*  and  a  superiority  proved  by  repeated  trials,  alone  enable  us  to 
^  comprehend  the  interest  which  so  many  historians  have  taken 
^  to  rehabilitate  his  memory.     His  naive  and  brutal  cruelty, — 

<  the  ferocity,  almost  entitled  to  the  name  of  conscientious,  with 
^  which  he  considered  his  multiplied  murders  as  a  legitimate 
^  exercise  of  power, —  were  in  conformity  with  the  barbarity  of 
^  the  times,  and  were  far  from  rousing  against  him  the  horror 

*  of  the  public  among  a  people  in  whom  we  see  in  our  own 
^  days  the  same  sanguinary  instincts,  and  actions  as  atrocious, 
S  without  their  revolting  anybody.' 

The  first  acts  of  Pedro,  on  being  delivered  from  the  control 
of  his  minister,  had  apparently  no  other  object  than  to  show 
his  independence.  A  complete  change  took  place.  The  offices 
which  had  been  held  by  the  friends  of  Alburquerque,  passed 
into  the  bands  of  the  Padillas,  and  favours  were  showered  on. 
the  followers  of  Lara.  The  Queen  Mother,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  an  intimation  from  her  son,  retired  to  Portugal ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Blanche^  who  had  become  more  than  ever 
an  object  of  apprehension  as  well  as  aversion  to  her  husband, 
was  confided  to  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  Segovia  rather  as 
a  prisoner  than  as  a  queen.  Having  thus  efiaced  every  trace 
of  his-  former  thraldom,  the  young  king  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten all  offences  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  newly  acquired 
liberty.  No  remembrance  of  past  treachery  appeared  to  cloud 
his  intercourse  with  his  brothers;  and  even  Alburquerque, 
now  that  his  importunate  counsels  were  no  longer  to  be  feared^ 
received  the  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
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possession  of  his  vast  estates.  For  a  few  short  months  the 
appearances  of  a  capricious  equity  were  magnified  by  the 
common  people  into  the  assurance  that  he  was  about  to  walk 
in  the  steps  of  his  father.  Most  of  the  romantic  legends 
which  have  associated  in  the  popular  mind  the  name  of  Pedro 
with  the  idea  of  justice^  relate  to  this  period.  Now  it  was 
that  he  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  complaints  on  that  seat 
in  the  open  air^  which  is  still  shown  in  the  Alcazar ;  or  that, 
alone  and  undisguised,  he  wandered  through  the  streets  of 
Seville  to  detect  crime  and  seek  adventure.  Some  of  the  tra- 
ditions which  commemorate  the  justice  of  Pedro  are  curious,  not 
only  from  their  singular  details,  but  as  proving  how  low  must 
have  been  the  standard  by  which  princes  were  judged  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  a  nation  to  have  considered  such  justice  as  an 
all*redeeming  virtue.  One  night  a  quarrel  took  place,  and  a 
man  was  killed  in  the  streets  of  Seville.  The  victor  made  his 
escape  unperceived  by  the  alguazils,  who,  as  usual,  arrived 
when  all  was  over.  One  person  only,  an  old  woman,  had 
witnessed  the  fight;  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  gal- 
lants being  muffled  in  their  cloaks,  she  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish their  features.  She,  however,  deposed  to  one  .  cir-r 
cumstance  —  the  knees  of  the  unknown  combatant  made  a 
slight  cracking  noise  of  the  joints  as  he  walked.  This  was 
quite  sufficient  to  designate  unmistakeably  the  king  himself;  for 
this  slight  infirmity  of  his  knees  was  known  all  over  Seville. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  law  required  that  the  murderer 
should  be  decapitated,  and  that  his  head  should  be  exposed  on 
the  spot  where  the  crime  had  been  committed.  Pedro,  after 
giving  the  old  woman  a  small  sum  of  money,  ordered  the  royal 
bust  to  be  carved  in  stone,  and  placed  in  the  street  where  the 
duel  had  taken  place.  One  cannot  but  infer  from  the  popular 
admiration  which  this  decision  excited,  that  justice  must  have 
been  a  rare  virtue  in  a  country  where  its  parody  was  so  highly 
valued.  Another  of  his  sentences  upon  an  occasion  in  which  he 
was  not  personally  concerned,  gives  us  a  more  favourable  idea  of 
his  impartiality.  A  wealthy  priest  had  grievously  outraged  a 
shoemaker.  The  offender  was  summoned  before  an  ecclesi- 
astical court,  the  only  tribunal  to  which  he  was  amenable,  and 
merely  sentenced  to  suspension  from  his  sacerdotal  functions  for 
a  year.  The  artisan,  considering  his  wrong  unavenged,  took  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  inflicted  on  his  priestly  adversary 
a  sound  personal  chastisement.  In  consequence,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death;  but,  having  appealed  to  the  King,  Pedro 
showed  his  displeasure  at  the  partiality  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
by  inflicting  on  the  shoemaker  the  same  penalty  that  had  been 
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judged  sufficient  to  punish  tbe  priest ;  and  merely  depdved  faini 
for  a  twelvemonth  of  the  right  of  exercising  his  trade. 

It  would  have  been  well,  if  Pedro  had  sought  to  emulate  the 
sultans  of  the  East  in  their  love  of  adventure  onlj ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  considered  that  polygamy  was  also  an  advantage 
to  which  kings  might  be  entitled  in  Chnstian  Spain.  In  spite 
of  his  solemn  marriage  with  Blanche  and  his  connexion  with 
Maria  de  Padilla,  to  which  circumstances  might  have  seemed  to 
give  an  almost  legal  character,  he  had  the  audacity  to  question 
the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  the  French  princess,  and  to 
venture  on  the  mockery  of  a  second  marriage  with  Dona  Juana 
de  Castro.*  Stranger  still,  two  bishops  were  forthcoming  to 
subdue  the  scru[)les  of  the  bride,  and  sanction  the  sacrilegious 
union.  The  conduct  of  the  parties,  one  and  all,  is  alike  inex- 
plicable ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  bishop  of  Salamanca,  and  that  Dona  Juana  assumed  the 
title  of  Queen,  which  she  bore  until  her  death.  Many  years 
later,  for  the  furtherance  of  other  views,  Pedro  not  only  de- 
clared to  the^  assembled  Cortes  that  he  had  been  lawfully 
married  to  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla  before  his  marriage  vritii 
Blanche,  but  produced  his  witnesses.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  discover  the  truth ;  but,  on  either  hypothesis,  the  marriage 
with  Dona  Juana  was  a  flagrant  case  of  bigamy.  One  cannot 
be  surprised  that  a  prince  of  eighteen  should  have  thought  him- 
self superior  to  all  laws  divine  and  human,  when  he  found  ac- 
complices among  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  He  was 
not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  degrading  in 
public  estimation  that  haughty  church,  whose  debasement  was 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  life.  Meantime  the  Pope  inter- 
posed so  far  as  to  lay  Castile  under  an  interdict  and  excom- 
municate the  offenders. 

On  the  very  day  of  this  scandalous  marriage  with  Dona 
Juana,  Pedro  imexpectedly  learned  that  his  brothers  were  once 
more  in  arms  against  him.  A  league  had  been  formed,  with 
Alburquerque  at  its  head ;  and  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Fadrique, 
more  mindful  of  their  own  ambition  than  of  their  mother's 
murder,  had  ranged  themselves  under  his  orders.  Pedro 
hastily  quitted  Doiia  Juana,  never  again  to  see  her,  and  sum- 
moned all  his  faithful  subjects  to  his  standard ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  malcontents  of  Castile,  and  they,  were 
already  many^  joined  the  rebels.     In  a  few  weeks  the  whole  of 

•  She  was  sister  of  Fernando  de  Castro,  and  half-sister  to  that  ill- 
fated  Inez  de  Casfro,  the  beloved  mistress  of  the  Infant  of  Portugal, 
whose  tragic  death  is  so  well  known. 
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Gastile  was  in  anns.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the 
eTents  of  the  campaign.  The  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  a 
succession  of  skirmishes  and  long  sieges  of  isolated  fortresses^ 
of  secret  treaties  and  barefaced  desertions,  the  history  of 
-which  would  be  monotonous  if  related  minutely,  and  unin* 
telligible  if  abridged.  One  by  one,  Pedro's  adherents  forsook 
him,  lured  by  the  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  vanquished 
royalty ;  and  even  the  Aragonese  princes,  whom  he  had  loaded 
with  favours,  deserted  his  cause.  In  the  autumn  of  1354  a  few 
towns  only  acknowledged  the  royal  authority.  Alburquerque 
had  died  suddenly  during  the  course  of  the  campaign  (it  was  said 
by  poison,  and  Pedro's  generosity  to  his  physician  seems  at  the 
least  imprudent),  but  his  death  in  nowise  impeded  the  progress 
bf  the  League.  With  his  dying  breath  he  had  adjured  his 
irassals  assembled  round  his  bed  not  to  lay  down  their  arms 
until  they  had  obtained  satisfaction  for  their  wrongs ;  and  he 
directed  that  his*  body  should  be  carried  at  the  h^id  of  their 
battalion  whenever  it  marched  against  the  royal  troops.  These 
injunctions  were  faithftdly  obeyed;  and  even  in  his  coffin  he 
preserved  his  place  in  their  councils,  if,  as  is  said,  his  corpse 
was  interrogated  when  the  leaders  met  in  consultation,  and 
bis  major  dome,  Cabeza  de  Yaca,  was  wont  to  reply  in  the 
name  of  his  deceased  master.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  the  struggle  might  have  been  protracted,  had  not  a 
crowning  act  of  treachery  delivered  Pedro  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  The  town  of  Tore  was  the  last  stronghold  left 
to  him.  There  he  had  deposited  his  treasures,  and  established 
the  head^quarters  of  his  little  army.  His  mother,  who  had 
been  again  received  into  favour,  commanded  there  during  his 
temporary  absence.  But,  Pedro  was  fated  to  be  betrayed  by 
all :  his  mother  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  League^ 
and  opened  the  gates  of  Tore.  This  was  the  last  blow.  The 
rebels,  now  sure  of  their  prey,  no  longer  spoke  of  mutual 
concessions,  but  haughtily  summoned  their  sovereign  to  return 
to  Tore,  and  adjust  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  Kesistance  was 
vain,  and  flight  would  be  abdication.  Should  he  refuse  to 
yield,  his  kingdom  would  perhaps  be  taken  from  him,  and 
given  to  the  Infant  of  Aragon;  but,  as  long  as  he  remained 
nominally  a  king,  he  might  hope  to  recover  kingly  power. 
After  providing  for  the  safety  of  Maria  de  Padilla,  Pedro 
entered  Tore,  followed  by  three  attendants  only,*  one  of  whom 
was  his  treasurer,  Simuel  Levi,  a  Jew.     He  was  received 

*  The  reader  of  Mrs.  Heman's  Spanish  ballads  will  be  disposed  to 
think  this  picturesque  use  of  a  dead  body  almost  a  Spanish  custom. 
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with  ironical  respect  more  galling  than  open  insult.  A  house^r 
hold  jcomposed  of  the  very  men,  who  had  a  few  days  before 
been  arrayed  in  battle  against  him,  was  nominated  for  him; 
the  offices  of  state  were  divided  among  the  Leaguers ;  and  his 
brother,  Don  Fadrique,  under  the  derisive  title  of  chamber^ 
lain,  became  his  vigilant  and  uncompromising  jailer.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  dead  body  of  Alburquerque  was  carried  to 
the  grave  with  princely  honours,  as  it  were  to  show  that  his 
avenged  spirit  could  now  rest  in  peace. 

Strange  to  say,  the  king  was  no  sooner  a  prisoner,  than 
public  opinion  turned  suddenly  in  his  favour.  Castile  found 
the  rule  of  the  factious  nobles  harder  to  bear  than  that  of  the 
Sovereign;  while  the  Leaguers,  who  had  acted  in  concert 
against  a  common  enemy,  broke  asunder  when  the  fruits  of 
victory  were  to  be  shared.  Pedro  took  advantage  of  these 
divisions,  and  by  bribes  and  promises  succeeded  in  detaching 
the  Infants  of  Aragon  from  the  League.  With  their  conni- 
vance it  was  ea^y  to  effect  an  escape,  and  within  a  few  months 
the  King,  whose  captivity  had  gladdened  almost  the  whole  nation, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  which  hailed  him  as  their 
liberator.  Pon  Enrique  fled  to  King  John  of  France ;  and  the 
Black  Prince  might  have  encountered  him,  as  a  Free  Com- 
panion in  French  pay,  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  before  they 
were  to  meet,  on  a  later  day,  at  the  battle  of  Navarrete,  fight- 
ing for  the  crown  of  Spain. 

As  is  the  custom  of  all  restorations,  converted  enemies  were 
recompensed  beyond  the  most  faithful  companions  of  evil  days ; 
but  Pedro,  while  paying  the  stipulated  price  of  treachery,  had 
ceased  to  trust  in  nobles  and  princes.  On  their  side  too,  the 
chartered  towns  and  communities  had  repented  sorely  of  their 
past  neutrality,  which  had  caused  the  captivity  of  ^e  King, 
and  thrown  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  lawless  nobles : 
And  it  was  to  them  that  he  now  applied  for  men  and  money  to 
re-establish  order  in  his  kingdom.  If  misfortune  did  not  change 
}iis  nature,  it  ripened  the  worse  parts  of  it  into  morbid  vigour. 

'  Men  are  hastened  to  maturity  by  misfortune.  Pedro's  residence 
at  Toro  was  equivalent  to  years  of  experience.  Betrayed  by  his 
mother  and  all  his  relations,  he  became  suspicious  and  distrustful^ 
He  quitted  Toro  full  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  those  nobles  who, 
after  having  conquered  him,  hasely  sold  the  fruits  of  victory ;  but  he 
had  learned  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  his  adversaries,  and  against 
them  he  thought  all  weapons  lawfuL  Cunning  and  perfidy  seemed 
but  retaliation.  Hitherto  lie  had  been  violent  and  impetuous ;  he 
now  learned  to  compose  his  features  and  to  feign  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries until  be  could  effect  his  revenge.  He  had  prided  himself  on 
being  sincere  and  just^  now  he  thought  any  measures  justifiable 
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agaihst  such  great  offenders.  A  firm  convictioii  of  the  justice  of  their 
clause  renders  men  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  thej  make 
it  triumph.  The  king  soon  mistook  his  hatred  for  equity.  The  bar- 
barous manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  education  amidst  civil 
^ar,  had  rendered  him  callous  to  the  sight  or  idea  of  pain.  So  that 
he  were  but  obeyed,  he  cared  little  for  the  love  of  men  whom  he 
despised.  Henceforward  his  sole  object  was  to  annihilate  the  power 
of  the  great  vassals,  and  to  establish  his  authority  on  the  ruins  of 
feudal  tyranny.  That  object  he  prosecuted  with  unflinching  perse- 
verance.* 

From  this  time  forward,  Pedro  became  Pedro  the  Cruel.     He 
commenced  with  the  massacre  at  Tore.    The  treacherous  assassi- 
nation of  Don  Fadrique  in  the  Alcazar  of  Seville  soon  followed. 
The  turn  of  Don  Juan,  Infant  of  Aragon,  came  next ;  and  under 
circumstances,  if  possible,  more  revolting,  but  that  his  base 
participation  in  the  plot  against  Don  Fadrique  deprives  him  of 
all  sympathy.     He  had  presumed,  with  Pedro's  sanction,  to 
aspire  to  the  sovereignty  of  Biscay,  while  Pedro,  in  his  own 
mind,  had  resolved  to  unite  it  to  the  crown.     Lured  by  the 
^King's  promise,  Don  Juan  had  followed  him  into  Biscay.     On 
their  arrival  at  Bilbao,  he  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  was  in- 
stantly dispatehed  by  the  maces  of  the  ballasteros,  and  his  corpse 
thrown  out  of  a  window  to  the  crowd ;  a  voice  crying,  ^  Bis- 
•  cayans>  behold  him  who  pretended  to  be  your  lord.'     When 
any  new  rebellion  broke  out,  the  fury  of  the  tyrant  was  spent 
on  the  nearest  victim.     Neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  innocence  was 
a  protection.     Doiia  Leonor,  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Aragon, 
had   long   been  in   his  power,  as  also  Dona  Juana  de  Lara. 
Dona  Leonor  was  the  king's  aunt,   the  sister  of  his  noble 
father.     No  Castilian,  it  is  said,  could  be  found  bold  enough 
to  lay  hands  on  the  sister  of  that  good  King;    and  African 
slaves  were  employed  to  murder  her  in  her  prison.     Doiia  Juana 
died  by  poison.     Her  only  crime  consisted  in  being  the  wife  of 
Don  TeUo.     Her  sister  Isabel,  imprisoned  with  Queen  Blanche 
in  the  castle  of  Xeres,  also,  died  there.     In  his  rabid  desire 
to   extirpate   sedition,  Pedro  punished  by  anticipation  those 
who  might  one  day  prove   dangerous.     Two   natural  sons  of 
Eing^   Alphonso  were  yet  too  young  to  have  taken  part  in 
civil  war,  and  had  been  kept  in  strict  confinement  for  years. 
One  was  a  youth  of  fourteen,  the  other  a  few  years   older; 
but  Pedro  remembered  that   at  twenty   Don    Enrique    had 
been   an   active   rebel,   and  he  ordered  the  poor  boys  i6  be 
executed   in   the   prison   which  they   had   so   long    tenanted. 
Hundreds  of  victims  of  less  note  fell  in  turn,  whose  various 
martyrdoms  would  fill  half  a  volume*     His  ballasteros  brought 
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him  in  the  heads  of  proscribed  knights  dandling  from  their 
saddle-bows ;  and  if  men  could  be  governed  by  fear  alone,  Pedro 
would  have  been  all  powerfuL  During  ten  successive  years,  he 
continued  to  murder  upon  system  ;  striking  at  every  head  that 
towered  aboTC  the  rest,  until  his  decimated  nobles  bowed  in 
slavish  humility  around  his  throne.  Had  he  struggled  only 
against  factions  at  home,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  successful;  for  every  new  attack  on  the  clergy  or  the 
nobility  gained  him  for  a  time  the  support  of  the  masses.  The 
Castilian  people  were  proud  of  the  King  who  could  humble 
their  once  haughty  tyrants,  and  impartial  despotism  secured  to 
them  comparative  repose.  But  his  wars  with  Aragon  and 
Grenada  obliged  him  to  levy  troops  and  exact  new  taxes.  He 
lost  the  favour  of  the  commons  in  consequence,  and  soon  found 
himself  surrounded  by  disaffected  subjects.  The  work  of  years 
was  destroyed  in  one  campaign ;  and  the  throne,  which  had  been 
preserved  by  so  much  crime  and  bloodshed,  was  destined  to 
crumble  before  an  army  of  adventurers. 

But  even  before  this  period  arrived,  Pedro  had  lost  his  confi- 
dence in  Fortune ;  and  suspicion  had  neutralised  the  energies  of 
his  once  determined  spirit.  The  tyrant's  curse  was  on  him.  He 
trusted  no  one.  To  his  eyes  every  counsel  hid  a  snare,  every 
offer  of  service  covered  some  secret  design ;  his  courtiers  were 
meditating  treason,  and  his  soldiers  contemplating  desertion. 
During  his  last  wars  with  Aragon,  when  successive  advantages 
had  placed  his  enemy  in  his  power,  he  did  not  dare  to  stand  the 
risks  of  a  battle,  though  victory  seemed  certain, — lest  his  fol- 
lowers should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  betray  him. 
His  scornful  avowal  of  these  suspicions  is  a  trait  of  desperation, 
beyond  that  which  the  tragic  Muse  has  attributed  even  to 
Macbeth.  The  Aragonese  army  was  in  sight ;  the  king  assembled 
his  council,  and  asked  his  captains  whether  in  their  opinion  the 
enemy  should  be  attacked : 

'  All  remained  silent,  and  looked  towards  Diego  de  Padilla,  one  of 
his  most  favoured  counsellors,  as  if  to  request  him  to  act  as<  spokes- 
man. '^  Sire,"  said  Padilla,  "  it  is  long  since  God  allotted  to  the  House 
of  Castile  and  the  House  of  Aragon  their  respective  portions,  and  if 
Castile  were  divided  into  four  parts,  one  quarter  of  it  would  f<Hin  a 
kingdom  as  large  as  Aragon.  Master  of  all  Castile,  you  are  the 
greatest  king  of  Christendom,  and,  I  may  verily  add,  of  the  whole 
world.  Methinks  that,  if  you  this  day  attack  the  king  of  Aragon  with 
all  your  might,  you  will  overcome  him,  and  be  kin^  of  Castile  and 
Aragon ;  nay,  with  the  help  of  God,  Emperor  of  Spain."  Padilla, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  the  king's  brother-in-law,  and  the  confidant 
of  his  ambitious  schemes,  was  perhaps  disclosing  his  master's  most 
secret  projects.    In  consequence,  all  the  captains,  fancying  they  im* 
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derstood  the  king's  wishes,  were  unanimous  to  advise  a  battle,  and  to 
anticipate  victory.  While  they  spoke,  Pedro,  greatly  agitated,  re- 
mained standing,  and  continued  to  eat  a  piece  of  hread  that  he  had 
taken  from  a  page.  "  So,"  he  replied,  "  you  are  all  agreed  that  I 
should  fight  the  Aragonese  ?  Well,  I  tell  you,  that  if  I  had  for  my 
vassals  the  vassals  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  I  would  fight  fearlessly 
against  you  and  against  the  whole  world.  But  do  you  know  what 
vassals  I  have?  With  this  bit  of  bread  I  could  feed  all  the  loyal 
servants  I  have  in  Castile.'*  After  this  abrupt  reply,  the  King, 
leaving  his  captains  in  surprise  and  confusion,  mounted  his  horse  and 

returned  to  Lix It  seemed  as  though  he  had  been  aware  of 

some  secret  treason  against  his  person ;  and  if  he  refrained  from 
punishing,  it  was  doubtless  because  the  traitors  were  too  numerous.' 

In  1361  Blanche  de  Bourbon  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
after  eight  years'  captivity.  Her  name,  which  at  one  time  had 
been  a  war  cry  of  the  League,  and  which  had  roused  Toledo  into 
insurrection,  had  been  almost  forgotten ;  and  all  sympathy  with 
her  wrongs  had  ceased,  save  in  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people, 
among  whom  4he  voice  of  pity  ever  wakes  its  latest  echoes. 
The  fickleness  of  popular  affection  has  become  a  proverb :  yet 
long  after  the  knights  and  nobles,  who  had  affected  to  take  arms 
in  her  defence,  had  forgotten  Blanche,  a  peasant  of  Andalusia 
was  bold  enough  to  admonish  th^  King,  and  warn  him  that 
God  would  call  him  to  account  for  his  conduct  towards  his 
Que^u  Her  death  was  universally  attributed  to  her  husband^ 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  Ayala's  Chronicle 
is  his  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  persecutions  of  this  un- 
happy princess,  and  of  the  particulars  of  her  murder;  yet 
M.  M^rim^e,  who  has  on  other  occasions  generally  adopted 
Ayala  as  his  guide,  is  disposed  to  acquit  the  King  of  this 
odious  crime,  for  no  otiber  reason  than  because,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  a  needless  one.*  We  would  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  to  a  man  of  Pedro's  revengeful  character  nothing  could  be 
more  galling  than  the  thought  that  after  his  death  his  crown 
might  descend  to  one  of  his  most  hated  enemies.  This  could 
only  be  prevented  by  a  new  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  legiti* 
mate  heir,  or  by  the  recognition  of  Maria  de  Padilla  as  Queen, 

•  Mr.  Ticknor  thinks,  and  with  reasop,  that  his  *  base  passion  for 

*  his  mistress'  may  be  accepted  as  s.ufficient  motive  for  a  crime, 

*  which  during  eight  years  he  had  hesitated  to  commit.'  Of  about 
a  dozen  ballads  on  the  subject  of  Pedro,  several,  he  says,  are  devoted 
to  it :  Nor  does  he  intimate  any  doubt  of  Ayala's  credibility  in  this 
instance,  —  though  he  allows  that  the  general  *  fairness  of  Ayala  in 

*  regard  to  Don  Pedro  has  been  questioned,  and  from  his  relations  to 

*  that  monarch  may  naturally  be  suspected.' —  The  History  of 
SpamihLUeraiure^  i.  167.  note. 
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and  the  legitimation  of  her  children.  Now,  though  we  have 
seen  that  the  life  of  Blatiche  was  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  first  of  these  projects,  nor  perhaps  to  the  second,  yet  het 
removal  would  undoubtedly  facilitate  their  success.  In  the 
next  place,  even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  murder  of 
Blanche  would  not  have  been  the  only  needless  crime  that 
Pedro  committed.  M.  M^rim^e's  pages  supply  a  dozen  in- 
stances fully  as  gratuitous. 

If  the  King  sacrificed  his  wife  to  the  wish  of  placing  his 
mistress  on  the  throne,  he  was  justly  punished.  Dona  Maria 
soon  followed  Blanche  to  the  grave*  Pedro's  grief  was  boundless 
and,  strange  to  say,  appears  to  have  been  shared  by  all  classes. 
The  favourite  was  generally  beloved.  She  had  been  gentle  and 
indulgent  in  prosperity,  patient  under  all  trials,  and  faithful  to 
her  cruel  lover  through  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Her  influ- 
ence, as  far  as  it  went,  had  been  exerted  to  protect  and  save. 
Habit,  and  the  blind  veneration  which  considered  kings  as 
stiperior  to  the  laws  which  shackle  inferior  mortals,  had  taught 
the  people  to  respect  the  royal  choice ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
Doiia  Maria  was  of  suflSciently  noble  birth,  for  her  elevation  not 
to  offend  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  the  court.  The  highly- 
prized  privilege  of  the  aristocracy  to  furnish  exclusively  to 
royal  corruption  had  not  been  infringed  in  this  instance*  For 
years  Dona  Maria  had  been  treated  as  a  queen ;  and  Pedro  now 
resolved  that  she  should  be  interred  with  regal  honours.  Her 
body  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  stately  procession  of  pre- 
lates and  nobles,  and  deposited  in  the  Koyal  Uhapel  of  Seville, 
with  the  forms  established  for  the  burial  of  queens.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  Cortes  was  afterwards  held  at  Seville ;  where  the 
King,  having  solemnly  declared  that  his  union  with  Blanche  had 
been  null  and  void,  in  consequence  of  his  previous  marriage  with 
Marid  de  Padilla,  presented  to  the  Assembly  his  son  Alonso,  a 
child  of  two  years  old,  as  his  heir.  A  few  years  before,  such  a 
pretension  would  not  hiave  been  tolerated ;  and  Pedro  was  now 
more  universally  detested  than  at  any  former  period,  *—  but  he 
was  also  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power:  to  oppose  him  was 
death :  and  the  son  of  Maria  de  Padilla  was  submissively  ac^ 
knowledged  as  heir  of  Castile.  Before  dissolving  the  Cortes, 
he  announced  that  he  should  probably  soon  have  to  call  on  them 
for  aid  against  a  powerful  enemy. 

It  was  indeed  no  common  enemy.  The  recently  concluded 
peace  between  England  and  France  had  left  without  employ 
the  numerous  soldiers  of  adventure  who  had  fought  on  either 
side.  They  had  no  means  of  subsistence  but  pillage ;  and  even 
that  resource  now  sometimes  failed  them  in  ihe  desolated  pro- 
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vinces  of  Prance.  They  were  eager^  therefore,  for  a  new  and  less 
exhausted  prey.  Once  before,  a  few  straggling  bands  had  assailed 
the  very  frontiers  of  Aragon,  and  a  proclamation  of  Princeps 
namqucy  calling  out  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  had  been 
necessary  to  drive  them  back.  It  was  evident  that  the  attack 
would  be  renewed,  and  that  the  combined  forces  of  Spain  could 
alone  repel  the  invasion,  should  the  free  companies  unite  into 
one  army.  Yet  Pedro,  blinded  by  vindictive  feelings,  during 
three  successive  years  wasted  the  troops  and  money  which 
Castile  liberally  furnished,  in  wars  with  Aragon,  which  only 
served  to  weaken  both  kingdoms.  In  the  meantime  Don 
Enrique  of  Trastamara  had  publicly  avowed  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  captains  of  these 
mercenary  bands.  But  many  obstacles  had  arisen :  the  greatest 
being  the  want  of  money.  The  chiefs  of  the  free  companies 
were  not  men  to  set  out  on  a  campaign  without  being  assured 
of  their  pay ;  and  Don  Enrique's  personal  resources  were  smalls 
There  were  other  parties^  however,  who  had  an  almost  equal 
interest  in  the  expedition.  Charles  Y.  especially  was  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  rid  France  of  their  hated  presence. 
Ill  able  to  furnish  more^  he  gave  them  a  chief,  whom  he 
ransomed  from  Chandos  for  the  very  purpose.  Bertrand 
Du  Guesclin  was  the  best  soldier  of  France ;  and  during  five 
and  twenty  years  of  hard  fighting  he  had  become  well  known 
to  all  the  captains  of  adventure,  whether  Epglish,  French,  or 
Gascon.  His  name  inspired  equal  confidence  to  his  former 
comrades  and  his  former  enemies.  Du  Guesclin  met  the  chiefs 
of  the  free  companies  at  Chalons,  to  explain  to  them  the  object 
of  the  campaign.  The  chronicles  of  the  day  have  transmitted 
to  us  his  harangue.     ^  I  propose  to  you,'  he  said,  ^  an  enterprise 

*  worthy  of  good  knights,  and  I  open  to  you  a  new  country. 

*  Glory  and  profit  await  you  in  Spain.     You  will  find  there  a 

*  wealthy  and  avaricious  king.  He  has  great  treasures,  he  is  an 
*ally  of  the  Saracens,  and  half  a  pagan  himself.  We  will  con- 
'  quer  his  kingdom,  and  give  it  to  the  Count  of  Trastamara,  our 
^  old  comrade,  a  good  lance  as  you  know,  and  liberal  too,  who 

*  will  share  with  you  the  lands  you  conquer  from  the  Jews  and 

*  Saracens  of  the  wicked  King  Pedro.     So  now,  comrades,  let 

*  us  give  honour  to  God,  and  forsake  the  Devil.' 

No  eloquence  could  have  been  better  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Keligion,  chiv<alry,  or  cupidity,  and  in  some  cases  a  strange 
mixture  of  all  three,  served  to  recruit  the  forces  of  the  Great 
Company,  as  it  was  now  called.  The  Count  de  la  Marche  and 
the  Sire  de  Beaujeu,  both  allied  to  the  royal  family  of  France, 
joined  the  enterprise,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Blanche  their  kins- 
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woman ;  others  sought  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves  in  arms ;  but  the  far  greater  number  were  allured  m^ely 
by  the  hope  olF  gain.  All  the  freebooters  of  France  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  Great  Company,  which  soon  numbered  about 
12,000  weU-equipped  and  well-disciplined  soldiers,  one  third 
of  whom  were  English,  or  Gascon  subjects  of  the  King  of 
England.  Well  might  Charles  Y.  exclaim  tliat  his  brave 
En^ht  of  Brittany  had  done  him  better  service  on  this  occasion 
than  if  he  had  gained  him  a  province. 

The  Devil>  whom  the  adventurers  had  promised  to  for8wear5 
appears  to  have  had  as  good  service  from  &em  as  ever,  though 
they  adopted  the  white  cross  as  a  badge ;  with  this  diffm^ence 
Only,  that  they  now  expected  the  Church  to  assist  them  with 
subsidies.  Uiider  pretence  of  obtaining  a  general  absolution  from 
the  Pope,  before  undertaking  what  they  termed  their  crusade, 
they  determined  to'reach  Spain  by  the  rather  circuitous  but  pro- 
fitable route  of  Avignon.  The  Great  Company  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bhone  within  sis^ht  of  the  papal  palace,  and  de- 
tnanded  a  contributioD.  In  y<^were  the  yritrk^deis  of 
the  Holy  Father  put  in  requisition  to  rid  his  dominions  of  the 
scourge.  Du  Guesclin  hinted  to  his  Holiness  that  his  soldiers 
^  had  become  hcmest  men  against  their  will,  and  would  easily 
'return  to  their  old  trade.'  After  some  negotiation  the  adven- 
turers reduced  their  demands  to  5000  gold  florins,  which  the 
Pope  agreed  to  pay,  but  which  in  fact  was  frumished  by  the 
unfortunate  citizens  of  Avignon.  The  Church  was  content 
with  addmg,  on  its  own  account,  the  wished-for  absolution. 

Thus  laden  with  gold  and  lightened  of  their  sins,  the  Great 
Company  entered  Spain.  The  ravages  they  committed  in  Aragon, 
#here  they  were  received  as  allies,  show^  what  an  enemy  might 
expect  from  them.  All  was  consternation  and  confusion  at 
Burgos,  where  the  Elng  had  assembled  his  troops.  The  dis- 
couragement and  apathy,  which  so  often  precede  great  reverses, 
had  taken  possession  of  Pedro,  even  before  his  danger  was  so 
inuninent;  misfortune  had  cast  its  shadow  before,  and  had 
clouded  his  spirit  even  when  his  power  seemed  most  secure. 
We  have  seen  his  irresolution  and  (Ustrust  of  his  subjects,  when 
he  fought  against  Aragon, — how  much  more  reason  had  he 
now  to  fear  defection  1  Where  were  the  faithful  followers  to 
oppose  to  the  Castilian  exiles  who  bore  the  banner  of  Castile, 
for  King  Enrique  at  the  head  of  the  free  companies?  The 
nobles  who  surrounded  him  were  the  fathers,  brothers,  or  sons 
of  his  numerous  victims.  Could  he  trust  his  crown  to  their 
Melity  ?  Did  they  gather  round  him,  even  now,  to  defend,  or 
to  betray  ?    While  he  was  yet  deliberating,  his  kingdom  had 
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passed  from  him.  CaMiorra  first  opened  its  gates  to  the  pre- 
tender. Tbere^  one  of  the  usual  acts  of  an  usurper's  progress 
was  gone  through:  the  crown  of  Castile  was  ofiered  by  the 
army  to  Don  Enrique^  and  accepted  after  an  appropriate  show 
of  reluctance.  As  the  invading  torrent  rolled  onwards,  every 
town  and  castle  surrendered  at  its  approach.  Pedro  fled  from 
Burgos  to  Toledo,  and  from  Toledo  to  Seville,  his  feeble  escort 
dwindling  at  every  halt.  When  at  last  he  left  Seville  to  seek  a 
refrige  in  Portugal,  his  Moorish  guards  were  the  only  soldiers 
on  whom  he  could  depend.  More  than  once  Pedro  had  been 
heard  to  say,  that  if  his  subjects  betrayed  him,  he  could  reckon 
on  the  fideUty  of  his  friend  King  Mahomed ;  imprudent  words, 
which  even  a  popular  monarch  could  not  have  uttered  with 
impunity.  The  clergy  were  sure  not  to  for^ve  a  prince  who 
had  prohibited  the  usual  tithes  to  the  Pope  from  being  levied 
in  his  dominions,  and  had  braved  excommunication.  Priests 
whispered,  and  peasants  believed,  that  a  king  in  league  with 
infidels  was  half  a  renegade ;  and  that,  like  Count  Julian  of  old, 
he  was  prepared  to  renounce  his  Grod  and  his  country  for  the 
gratification  of  his  revenge.  On  the  other  hand,  Don  Enrique 
made  an  edifying  contrast,  and  procured  pay  for  his  adventurers  by 
fining  the  Jews  of  Toledo,  and  by  similar  meritorious  extortions. 
Even  at  a  later  day  intolerance  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
religion ;  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  two  words  were  synony- 
mous. Gentle  meims  were  also  resorted  to  by  the  new  King  to 
acquire  partisans :  court  favours,  offices,  titles,  and  estates  were 
distributed  with  unexampled  prodigality ;  the  royal  treasures,  so 
earefrilly  accumulated  by  Pedro,  were  lavished  on  all' those  who 
had  directly  or  indirectly  served  the  cause  of  the  usurper,  and 
Henry's  favours  (mercedes  enriqtienas)  became  a  proverb  in  Spain, 
ognifying  rewards  too  lightly  earned. 

Pedro  was  now  a  fugitive  in  the  kingdom,  which  two  months 
before  had  acknowledged  him  as  its  absolute  master.  Although 
Ms  experience  of  human  nature  led  him  to  expect  treachery, 
he  was  not  prepared  for  the  cruel  blow  which  awaited  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gruadiana.  The  King  of  Portugal  had  always 
appeared  a  firm  ally.  Dona  Beatriz,  Pedro's  eldest  daughter^ 
siti  his  heiress  since  the  death  of  his  infant  son,  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  Infant  of  Portugal,  and,  as  was  frequent  in 
tach  cases,  resided  at  the  Portuguese  court  until  she  should  be 
of  a  marriageable  age.  Pedro  met  his  daughter  at  a  small 
frontier  town,  ignominiously  returned  to  him,  with  the  con- 
temptuous message,  that  the  Infant  no  longer  wished  to  marry 
her;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  he  was  not  to 
look  for  an  asylum  in  Portugal*      To  so  unexpected  an  insult 
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the  King  made  no  reply^  but  remained  for  some  minutes  brooding 
in  ominous  silence  over  this  last  desertion ;  then  taking  a  hand-^ 
ful  of  gold  pieces,  he  scattered  them  on  the  inhospitable  soiL 
An  attendant  maJking  some  remark  upon  Ins  needless  prodi- 
gality: *  I  sow,'  replied  Pedro,  with  a  gloomy  smile,  —  *I  sow, 
*  but  one  day  I  will  return  to  reap.' 

He  now  sought  the  protection  of  the  only  prince  who  was 
chivalrous  enough  to  remain  fetithful  to  an  unfortunate  ally,  and 
powerful  enough  to  restore  him  to  his  throne.  The  Black  Prince 
held  his  court  at  Bordeaux.  Pedro  joined  him  there.  Coni*- 
passion  for  his  reverses,  the  sight  of  his  three  innocent  daughters, 
respect  for  former  treaties,  and  the  memory  of  a  sister  formerly 
betrothed  to  him,  but  who  had  died  at  Bayonne  on  her  way  to 
Spain,  would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to  command  the 
sword  of  the  gallant  prince,  even  though  the  cause  of  a  legitimate 
monarch,  dethroned  by  an  usurper,  had  not  been  in  his  eyes  the 
cause  of  royalty  itself.  He  promised  Pedro  his  support ;  and 
immediately  assembled  his  council  to  propose  an  expedition  to 
Castile,  at  the  same  time  earnestly  appealing  to  his  father. 
But  his  more  prudent  father  and  the  wary  barons  of  Guyenne 
made  many  objections :  Edward  the  Third  desired  to  be  assured 
that  neither  English  money  nor  English  troops  would  be  re- 
quired :  and  the  Gascon  barons, — whose  opinion  of  Pedro  had 
been  formed  on  the  report  of  the  captains  of  adventure  who 
had  returned  from  Spain,— declared  that  his  misfortunes  were 
only  the  just  punishment,  of  his  crimes,  sent  by  Heaven  as 
warnings  to  other  princes.  All  these  objections  were,  however, 
overruled:  the  prince  assuring  his  father  that  the  King  of 
Castile,  whose  resources  had  in  fact  been  long  exhausted,  and 
for  whom  he  was  then  sending  his  own  plate  to  the  mint,  had 
still  a  vast  amount  of  treasure.  But  the  doubloons  and  jewels, 
which  would  go  far  in  bribing  a  few  covetous  courtiers,  were 
poor  supplies  for  carrying  on  a  war. 

There  was  another  prince  whose  alliance,  on  this  occasion,  or  at 
least  neutrality,  was  most  important.  The  only  route  by  which 
the  English  army  could  enter  Spain  lay  through  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Navarre.  The  keys  of  Castile  might  be  said  to 
be  in  his  keeping.  Of  all  the  bad  princes  who  reigned  at  that 
time  in  the  Peninsula,  he  was  the  most  despicable ;  and  his  con^ 
temporaries  have  summed  up  his  qualities  in  the  comprehensive 
surname  of  the  Bad.  Charles  of  Navarre  engaged  to  give  up  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  English  army,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving from  Pedro  the  provinces  of  Guipuzcoa  and  Logrono, 
and  a  subsidy  of  76,000  florins.  This  engagement  was  no  sooner 
signed  than  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Don  Enrique, 
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from  whom  he  obtained  the  promise  of  a  cession  of  the  yery  same 
provinces  on  condition  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  English. 
These  cross  negotiations  are  a  sample  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  the  Black 
Prince  was  not  to  be  so  baffled ;  the  English  army  made  its  way 
through  Navarre,  and^  on  the  1st  April  IdG?^  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro^  near  the  little  vill^e  of  Navarrete.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  all  his  captains^  Don  Enrique  marched  to  meet  it. 
In  vain  the  King  of  France  wrote  to  him^  that  it  was  madness  to 
risk  a  battle  against  such  a  general  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
his  old  and  experienced  soldiers.  In  vain  Du  Guesdin  told  him 
that  the  English  were  invincible  in  a  pitched  battle^  and  recom- 
mended him  rather  to  try  that  harassing  warfare,  which  is  so 
fetal  to  armies  in  a  foreign  country, — a  warfare  which  he  him- 
selfy  some  years  later,  carried  on  in  France  against  an  English 
army  of  still  greater  strength.  ^The  God  of  battles/  he 
replied,  *  should  judge  between  his  rival  and  himself.'  As 
the  Castilian  army  appeared  on  the  plain  between  Najera  and 
Navarrete,  the  Black  Prince  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
his  admiration  of  the  daring  of  his  foe,  and  exclaimed  with 
generous  enthusiasm,  'By  St.  George,  that  Bastard  is  a  valiant 
*  knight  1 '  The  result  of  the  battle  of  Navarrete  or  Najera,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  is  well  known.  The  English  were  com- 
pletely victorious;  the  best  captains  of  the  Castilian  army 
(Du  Guesclin  himself,  and  Ayala,  the  historian,  then  their  stan- 
dard bearer,  amons  the  rest)  were  taken  prisoners ;  Don  Enrique 
fled  for  his  life,  ana  a  hated  tyrant  was  once  more  replaced  upon 
the  throne. 

To  all  appearances  the  battle  of  Najera  had  decided  the  fate 
of  Castile.  The  Black  Prince,  however,  foresaw  that  the  decree 
of  that  day  might  possibly  be  reversed  on  some  future  occasion. 
His  first  question  to  the  knights,  who  came  to  report  the 
number  of  prisoners,  was,  concerning  the  fate  of  the  pretender. 
In  the  Gascon  dialect  which  he  generally  spoke,  he  inquired 
eagerly, — *  JE  lo  bort  es  mort  o  presV  ^  And  rfie  Bastard,  is  he 
'  dead  or  taken  ? '  On  being  told  that  he  had  fled,  and  tiiat  all 
trace  of  him  was  lost,  he  exclaimed  prophetically, — *  Non  ay  res 
^faUl* '  Nothing  is  done  1'  On  the  same  battle-field,  where  he 
had  rendered  justice  to  the  character  of  his  enemy,  he  also  learnt 
to  estimate  the  character  of  his  ally.  Long  after  the  English 
troops  had  given  up  the  pursuit,  Pedro  might  be  seen  on  his 
hladc  charger,  with  the  banner  of  Castile  waving  before  him» 
galloping  over  the  plidn,  and  calling  for  his  brother  in  a  voice 
of  fiiry.  When  he  returned  to  the  camp  at  last,  it  was  to  com* 
mit  an  act  pf  violence  which  disgusted  the  EngBsh  prince^  aoul 
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outraged  all  the  laws  of  chivalry.     Among  the  captives  was  a 
certain  Inigo  Lopez  Orozco,  taken  prisoner  by  a  Gascon  knight. 
Oro25co  had  been  one  of  the  Eang's  favourite  attendants,  but  had 
abandoned  him  during  his  flight  from  Burgos.     His  rage  kneW 
no  boundsfy  when  he  recognised  a  man  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
benefits ;  and  rushing  on  the  pnsoner,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Gascon  knight,  he  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.     No  act 
could  be  more  personally  displeasing  to  the  captains ;  the  murder 
of  a  prisoner  was  not  only  an  imknightly  deed,  it  deprived  the 
victor  of  the  profits,  if  not  of  the  glory,  of  his  prize.    For,  ransom 
in  those  days  was  the  soldiers'  prize-money;   the  handson^est 
castles  in  England  are  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  it.     On  the 
very  field  where  they  had  conjointly  triumphed,  Edward  and 
his  ally  exchanged  angry  words,  which  were  the  harbingers  of 
more  serious  quarrels.    Pedro  begged  notwithstanding,  on  the 
morrow,  that  the  Castilian  prisoners  should  be  given  over  to 
him,  offering  to  pay  their  ransom  to  the  English  knights  to 
whom  they  beloi^ed.     The  vindictive  feeling  which  prompted 
the  request  was  not  even  disguised.     '  t  will  speak  to  them,'  he 
said,  with  one  of  his  terrible  smiles,  '  and  will  contrive  to  make 
^  them  rem  wi  in  my  service ;  if  they  are  suffered  to  escape  or 
*  to  pay  ransom  I  shall  ever  have  them  for  mine  enemies.'    The 
cruel  demand  was  declined  of  course :  it  only  drew  down  on  hina 
a  severe  reproof  from  the  Black  Prince — who  from  that  day 
conceived  a  rooted  aversion  for  a  nature  so  dissimilar  to  his  own« 
The  breach  widened  daily.   Pedro,  once  restored  to  his  throne^ 
sought  to  get  rid  of  his  ^q)ensive  alUes.   The  treaty  of  Libourne 
was  not  executed.     The  Black  Prince  in  vain  demanded  to  be 
put  in  possesion  of  the  ports  of  Biscay,  and  claimed  the  pay 
due  to  his  soldiers.     Some  new  difficulty  was  constantly  arising* 
Pedro  pretended  that  the  Spanish  money  he  had  paid  at  Bor-t 
deaux  to  the  English  captains  for  their  equipment  had  been 
taken  at  an  usurious  rate  of  exchange,  and  that  certain  jewels 
pledged  to  the  Black  Prince  himself  had  been  greatly  under- 
valued.    He  insisted,  before  paying  any  further  sums,  that  a 
new  account  of  the  monies  already  advanced  should  be  made 
out.     To  have  told  the  truth,  and  have  confessed  that  to  fulfil 
his  agreement  was  beyond  his  power,  would  have  been  wiser. 
The  coflfers  of  the  State  were  emply,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Biscay  were  not  people,  as  Pedro  weU  knew,  who  could  be 
ceded  against  their  will  to  any  forei^er.    It  was  many  months^ 
however,  before  the  Prince  saw  &e  real  state  of  the  case^ 
During  that  time,  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  dysentery  had 
reduced  his  brilliant  army  to  one-fifth  of  its  original  numbers  } 
and  his  own  bad  health,  the  discontent  of  his  troops,  and  the 
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threatening  attitude  recently  assumed  by  the  King  of  France 
made  it  necessary  that  he  should  return  home.  He  quitted 
Spain  in  disgust,  leaving  Pedro  to  the  fate  which  it  was  eyident 
must  sooner  or  kter  overtake  hiiti. 

The  restoration  of  Pedro,  like  most  restorations  effected  by 
foreign  intervention,  was  not  destined  to  be  lasting.  His  throne 
had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  rapid  revolution 
-which  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year  had  shown  the 
people  of  Castile  that  the  power  of  the  King  had  been  founded 
on  their  own  fears ;  and  that  a  nation,  with  a  good  will  of  its 
own  and  a  littie  help  from  abroad,  might  rid  itself  of  its  tyrant. 
The  treasury  was  exhausted ;  and  the  money  necessary  for  pay- 
ing off  the  En^ish  army, — whose  presence  alone,  however,  now 
maintained  his  authority, — could  only  be  ndsed  by  collecting 
again  the  taxes  which  had  been  already  levied  by  Don  Enrique 
during  his  temporary  reign.  This  was  an  exaction  almost  as 
odious  as  the  licentiousness  of  foreign  troops,  for  whose  excesses 
in  the  northern  provinces  where  they  had  been  quartered  Pedro 
-was  held  responsible.  Yet,  even  then,  had  he  followed  the  advice 
pressed  upon  him  on  the  field  of  Najera,  and  sought  to  win  the 
affections  of  his  people,  he  might  have  re-established  his  au-^ 
thority.  Unfortunately  he  knew  but  one  way  of  governing  men, 
and  that  was  by  fear.  His  entrance  into  a  town  was  a  signal 
for  executions.  His  cruelty,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
exercised  only  on  illustrious  rebels,  was  now  extended  to  all 
•classes.  From  his  town  of  Toledo  he  exacted  hostages  as  from 
a  conquered  city.  At  Burgos,  where  the  usurper  had  been 
received  without  opposition,  he  ordered  the  execution  of  o;ie  of 
the  chief  knights  together  with  one  of  the  wealthiest  burgesses> 
as  representatives  of  their  respective  orders.  But  of  all  his 
barbarous  acts,  none  excited  so  much  indignation  as  the  ex- 
ecution of  Dona  TJrraco  de  Osorio.  The  unfortunate  lady  was 
the  mother  of  a  man  who  had  refused  to  follow  the  King  into 
exile ;  and  for  that  imputed  offence  she  was  burned  alive,  on  the 
spot  which  is  now  the  public  walk  of  Seville. 

While  Pedro  was  thus  estranging  his  allies,  and  exasperating 
his  subjects,  his  rival,  whose  cause  had  seemed  so  hopeless  the 
day  he  fled  from  the  field  of  Najera,  was  preparing  to  re-enter 
Castile,  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  few  knights  who 
had  escaped  from  that  fatal  battle,  or  who  had  paid  their  ransom 
to  their  English  captors,  had  rejoined  him  in  France,  and  were 
eager  once  more  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  field.  The  French 
!King  at  first  had  not  dared  op^ily  to  attack  a  prince,  who  was 
under  the  protection  of  England ;  but  when  Pedro  had  emand-; 
pated  himself  firom  his  protectors,  the  French  King  grew  bolder^ 
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and  furnished  money  to  equip  the  little  troop  with  which  Don 
Enrique  hoped  to  win  a  kingdom.  There  was  no  need  to 
transport  an  army  across  the  Pyrenees: — all  that  was  wanted 
was  a  valiant  escort  as  far  as  Castile.  The  bold  pretender  re- 
membered how,  on  a  former  occasion,  towns  and  castles  had 
opened  their  gat^s  at  his  approach :  he  depended  much  on  the 
friends  he  had  acquired'during  his  short  reign;  but  above  all  on 
the  intense  hatred  which  Pedro  now  inspired.  It  was  a  daring 
attempt.  With  only  400  lances  he  traversed  Navarre  and 
Aragon;  and  crossing  the  Ebro,  was  soon  before  Calahorra, 
where  he  had  been  proclaimed  King  the  year  before.  When 
told  that  he  had  entered  the  territory  of  Castile,  he  dismounted, 
and  after  tracing  a  cross  on  the  sand,  knelt  and  kissed  it :  ^  I 

*  swear,'  he  said,  *by  this  cross,  the  sacred  symbol  of  our  redemp- 
^tion,  that  whatever  dangers  or  misfortunes  may  accrue,  I  will 
'not  leave  Castile  alive.     In  Castile  will  I  await  death,  or  such 

*  trials  as  Heaven  may  send.' 

Success  attended  his  progress :  Calahorra,  Burgos  (the  ancient 
capital  of  Castile),  Leon  and  Madrid,  then  a  thinly  populated 
town,  but  important  by  its  fortifications,  surrendered  to  him; 
— and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1368,  the  kingdom  of  Castile 
was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  brothers.  The 
northern  provinces  had  almost  all  taken  part  with  Don  Enrique ; 
while  the  southern,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Cordova^ 
still  recognised  the  King.  Against  Cordova  Pedro  resolved  to 
direct  his  whole  strength ;  and  swore,  that  with  the  help  of  his 
Mahomedan  ally,  the  King  of  Grenada,  he  would  make  such  an 
example  of  the  town  as  should  strike  terror  into  all  rebels.  The 
dread  of  his  implacable  resentment  gave  the  apparently  doomed 
citizens  the  >energy  of  despair.  Cut  off  from  every  hope  of 
succour,  they  determined  to  resist  to  the  last.  The  Moors  of 
Andalusia  had  risen  almost  to  a  man.  What  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  had  been  to  Christian  armies,  Cordova  was  to  them. 
It  had  long  been  the  capital  of  the  Andalusian  Moors :  —  a  holy 
city,  containing  the  venerated  Mosque  built  by  Abder-Bahman. 
Their  first  onset  was  terrible,  as  is  that  of  all  fanatic  troops. 
A  breach  was  made,  and  for  an  instant  the  black  banners  of 
Islam  waved  over  the  walls.  All  appeared  lost,  when  the  women, 
with  frantic  shrieks  and  bitter  reproaches,  rushed  through  the 
streets,  calling  on  their  husbands  and  brothers  to  save  them  from 
slavery  and  brutal  violence.  The  Christians  rallied,  and  the  victo- 
rious Modems  were  driven  back  to  their  very  tents.  Once  repulsed, 
the  Moors  could  not  be  induced  to  renew  the  attack.  '  Allah,' 
they  said,  *  will  not  restore  to  us  the  holy  city.'  Within  a  few 
days,  the  whole  Moorish  army,  amounting  to  30,000  foot  and 
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500  horse,  was  disbanded.  Pedro,  forsaken  by  his  allies,  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  not  before  he  had  sent  a  herald 
to  proclaim  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  that  when  he  returned,  it 
would  be  to  give  it  up  to  flames  and  to  pass  the  plough  over  its 
foundations.  This  league  with  the  infidels  against  his  Christian 
subjects  raised  a  universal  ciy  of  indignation ;  which  knew  no 
bounds  whea  he  retired  to  Seville,  leaving  Andalusia  to  the 
Moors.  Towns  wejre  sacked  by  them,  and  w^ole  populations 
destroyed; — 11,000  persons,  it  is  said,  were  carried  off  to 
slavery  from  the  territory  of  Utrera  alone,  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Seville. 

While  Pedro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  was  concen- 
trating his  forces  before  Cordova,  his  rival  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus,  besieging  Toledo,  reputed  the  strongest  fortress 
of  all  Castile.  During  ten  months  the  town  had  been  subjected 
to  a  strict  blockade,  and  famine  was  beginning  to  be  cruelly  felt. 
All  the  horses  of  the  garrison  had  been  killed  to  feed  the 
soldiers.  In  this  extremity  a  warning  message  was  despatched 
by  the  Toledans  to  their  king.  A  short  time  before,  Logrouo, 
Yittona,  and  some  other  smfm  royalist  towns  in  the  north  which 
were  isolated  in  the  midst  of  revolted  provinces,  had  informed 
Lim  of  their  Atuation,  and  requested  his  permission  (as  he  was 
unable  to  assist  them)  to  open  their  gates  to  the  Kine  of 
I^avarre,  instead  of  surrendering  to  Don  Enrique;  by  which 
concession,  they  thought  it  possible  they  might  purchase  the 
intervention  of  the  Navarrese.  Pedro's  reply  was  such  as  few 
princes  in  his  situation  would  have  made ;  and  it  exhibits  con- 
spicuously the  one  redeeming  trait  of  his  character.  After 
urging  them  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible,  he  concluded  with 
the  recommendation  that,  if  Fortune  betrayed  him,  and  he 
could  not  come  to  their  rehef,  they  should  make  their  surrender 
to  Don  Enrique :  ^  Kemember,  above  all  things,  that  the  crown 
^  of  Castile  must  remain  entire.'  But  Toledo  could  not  be  given 
up  in  this  manner.  Honour  and  even  policy  forbade  it.  Pedro^ 
therefore,  quitted  Seville  with  all  the  troops  he  could  command, 
and  taking  with  him  an  auxiliary  corps  of  Moorish  cavalry,  de- 
termined to  offer  battle  to  his  rival  beneath  its  walls. 

While  he  was  marching  towards  Toledo,  its  besieging  army 
had  received  an  important  reinforcement.  Du  Guesclin,  whose 
ransom  had  been  again  paid  by  the  King  of  France,  with  the 
same  object  as  before,  rejoined  Don  Enrique  with  600  men-at- 
arms.  Du  Guesclin  was  a  host  in  himself,  and  his  soldiers 
were  all  picked  men.  Don  Enrique,  emboldened  by  this  acces- 
sion, resolved,  in  spite  of  inferiority  of  numbers,  not  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  King,  but  to  surprise  him  at  the  castle  of 
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Hontiel,  where  he  was  known  to  have  encamped.  Pedro, 
believing  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security,  and  his  brother  far 
away,  had  allowed  his  forces  to  disperse  in  different  detachments 
in  quest  of  provisions.  In  the  dead  of  night,  the  commander 
of  ^e  castle  of  Montiel  awakened  him  to  tell  him  that  fires 
were  seen  advancing  at  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountains.  These  were  the  torches  carried  by 
Du  Guesclin's  vanguard.  The  King,  still  unconcerned,  sent  a 
few  horsemen  to  reconnoitre,  and  retired  to  sleep  again.  His 
messengers  soon  returned  in  breathless  haste,  to  say  that  the 
enemy  was  at  their  heels:  at  daybreak  the  whole  of  Don 
Enrique's  army  was  in  sight.  The  guard  which  had  remained 
with  the  King,  although  surprised  and  in  disorder,  issued  from 
the  castle,  and,  rallying  round  his  banner,  fought  desperately. 
But  the  struggle  was  too  imequal.  Overpowered  by  numbers, 
the  guard  gave  way,  and  Pedro  himself,  with  some  other 
fugitives,  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  a  temporary  though  a  most 
dangerous  asylum. 

We  must  hurry  on  to  the  catastrophe.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  enemy  were  aware  of  the  King's  presence  in.  the 
castle,  and  that  escape  was  impossiUe.  It  would  have  been  hope- 
less for  Pedro  to  attempt  a  sally,  and,  sword  in%and,  force  his 
way  through  soldiers,  who  were  watching  all  the  issues  day  and 
night.  One  only  chance  remained.  Some  of  the  captains  of 
the  mercenaries  might  be  bribed.  Men  Rodriguez  de  Senabria^ 
one  of  Pedro's  most  faithful  servants,  offered  to  undertake  the 
negotiation.  He  had  had  some  acquaintance  with  Du  Guesclin, 
and,  in  consequence,  addressed  himself  to  the  French  knights 
The  offers  of  Pedro  were  proportioned  to  the  occasion.  Th^ 
fee  simple  of  six  towns  and  200,000  douUoons  were  to  recom- 
pense Du  GuescHn's  services.  At  first  the  offers  were  received 
with  indignation.  He  reminded  Men  Rodriguez  Ihat  he  was  a 
subject  of  the  king  of  France  fighting  against  an  ally  of  England, 
and  wondered  that  he  should  be  thought  capable  of  acting  against 
the  interests  of  the  chief  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  But  when 
the  Castilian  became  more  pressing,  Du  Gnesclin,  with  the  same 
steady  countenance  which  he  had  maintained  throughout,  re- 
quested time  for  reflection  and  for  consultation  with  his  captains. 
Men  Rodriguez  retired  fuU  of  hope ;  for  bribes  which  seemed 
to  have  shaken  the  honesty  of  Du  Guesclin  were  not  likely  to 
be  rejected  by  inferior  captains  of  adventure. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  expediency  of  accepting  or  revising 
Pedro's  offers  that  Du  Guesclin  sought  advice.  A  casuisticiu 
doubt,  charticteristic  of  the  times,  had  arisen  in  his  mind, — 
Was  he,  or  was  he  not,  to  divu^e  the  King's  oflfers  to  Don 
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Enrique?  Such  was  the  question  he  put  to  his  counsellonb 
All  were  of  opinion  that  Don  Enrique  should  be  informed. 
According  to  these  military  ju^es^  treachery  authorised  trea- 
chery, and  a  knight  who  proposed  to  another  what  diivalry 
forbade,  could  not  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  knight.  Du  Guesdin 
appears  to  have  deferred  to  the  authority  of  his  captains,  as  a 
inilitary  man  of  the  present  day  might  abide  by  the  decision  of 
his  brother  officers.  The  worst  remains  to  be  told.  Pedro 
was  to  be  lured  from  the  castle.  We  should  like  to  think,  for 
the  credit  erf  one  of  the  most  valiant  soldiers  even  of  France, 
so  fertile  in  valour,  that  Du  Guesclin,  having  communicated  his 
information,  stood  aloof  from  all  further  part  in  the  transaction! 
Sut  this  seems  difficult :  and  one  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  — the 
Eang  was  led  to  believe  that  he  could  depend  on  Du  GnescUn, 
and  was  betrayed  into  his  brother's  hands. 

On  a  dark  night,  Pedro,  with  a  few  followers,  quitted  the 
castle  of  MontieL  The  horses  of  the  little  band  had  been  shod 
"with  cloth,  and  every  man  walked  in  silence  by  the  side  of  his 
steed.  The  sentinels,  who  had  received  their  orders,  allowed 
them  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  they  soon  reached  the  dry  wall 
which  enclosed  the  c^mp,  where  Du  GiiescUn  was  waiting  for 
them;  *To  horse,  Messire  Bertrand,'  whispered  the  King;  *it 
^is  time  we  were  gone.'  No  reply  was  made,  and  the  embarrassed 
countenances  of  the  French  knights  showed  the  King  he  was 
betrayed.  Before  he  could  spring  into  his  saddle,  he  was  seized 
and  led  to  a  tent  dose  by.  His  brother  soon  appeared.  Fifteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  they  last  met,  and  at  first  they  did  not 
recc^nise  each  other.     '  Where  is  the  bastard,  the  Jew,  that 

*  calls  himself  King  of  Castile  ? '  exclaimed  Don  Enrique.  A 
Frendi  squire  pointed  to  the  Eang,  saying,  *  There  is  your 

*  enemy.'  *  Yes,  I  am  he,'  cried  Pedro,  *  I  the  King  of  Castile. 
'  Every  man  knows  that  I  am  the  lawfdl  son  of  the  good  King 
'  AlplK)nso, — ^thou  art  the  bastard.'  Our  readers  are  aware  of 
what  followed; — so  like  a  Grecian  l^end  from  imder  the  waUs 
of  Thebes.  Even  those  least  acquainted  with  the  events  of  this 
contest  for  the  succession,  know  the  catastrophe  which  terminated 
it,  and  gave  the  crown  of  Castile  to  the  House  of  Trastamu*sij 
—  how  the  brothers  closed  in  mortal][combat,  and  how  the  fra- 
tricide died  at  last  by  his  brother's  hand. 

The  spectators  of  this  royal  duel  appear  to  have  thought  it  a 
worthy  sight,  and  tradition  relates  that  one  of  the  adventurers 
even  called  out  for  *fair  play.'  Perhaps  the  feelings  of  the 
tim^  in  which  they  lived,  might  induce  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  c(»isider  the  issue  of  the  combat  as  the  judgment  of  God, 
and  that  any^interference  on  their  part  would  be  a  presumptuous 
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opposition  to  the  Divine  Decree.  Yet,  according  to  the  CTiro^ 
nique  de  Du  Guescliny  Du  Guesclin  so  far  interfered,  when  the 
two  brothers  were  struggling  on  the  ground  and  Pedro  upper- 
most, as  to  order  the  bastard  of  Anidres  to  break  in  and  set 
Don  Enrique  free.*  Pedro  was  now  thirty-six  years  old ;  and 
of  these  he  had  reigned  twenty. 

We  have  already  carried  this  review  to  such  a  length,  that  we 
must  forego  more  than  one  remark  which  we  would  fain  have 
made.  But  there  is  one  which  we  cannot  omit  in  conscience. 
M.  M6rim^  has  not,  we  think,  been  sufficiently  on  his  guard 
against  the  seduction  which  almost  all  heroes,  even  the  worst, 
exercise  on  their  biographers.  He  has  laid  so  much  stress  on  the 
causes  which  produced  the  crimes  of  Pedro,  that  he  seems  involun- 
tarily to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  crimes  were  unavoid- 
able, and  that  any  other  prince  in  the  same  situation  would  have 
acted  as  he  did.  To  this  we  most  absolutely  demur.  True  it 
is,  that  three  princes  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  the  Peninsula, 
all  of  whom  obtained  uie  surname  of  Cruel:  yet  Pedro  had 
other  contemporaries  placed  in  circumstances  scarcely  less  trying, 
whose  virtues  have  been  recorded  by  history.  Our  English 
Edward  left  a  glorious  memory.  Of  the  two  princes  who  suc- 
cessively filled  itxQ  French  throne  during  Pedro's  reign,  one  is 
known  as  the  Good,  the  other  as  the  Wise.  In  ysxa  are  the 
barbarous  manners  of  his  time  invoked  as  an  excuse  for  a 
hateful  tyrant;  there  is  no  carrying  back  the  public  consci- 
ence to  any  period,  however  remote,  when  the  crimes  we  have 
been  relating  would  have  been  looked  upon  with  indifference. 
Cain  is  still  as  odious  as  the  fratricide  of  yesterday.  The  reader 
of  history  should,  we  allow,  strive  to  shade  from  his  mind's  eye 
the  bright  day  of  freedom  and  civilisation  which  may  surround 
him,  and  endeavour  to  view  past  events  as  they  appeared  in  the 
ages  to  which  they  historically  belong.  This  voluntary  assimi- 
lation of  our  position  to  that  of  the  men  whose  deeds  we  are 
about  to  judge,  will  enable  us  to  perceive  much  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  obscure;  as  the  eye  which  has  been 
closed  awhile,  opens  to  a  clearer  perception  even  amid  the  darkest 
scene.  Still,  even  then,  guilt  such  as  Pedro's — systematic 
treachery,  peijury,  and  murder  — would  stand  out  in  accusing 
blackness  even  in  the  moral  twilight  of  the  Middle  Ages^  or  in 
the  night  of  the  foulest  barbarism. 

*  Another  version  attributes  this  interference  to  an  Aragonese 
knight,  named  Koeaberti.  The  particulars  are  so  obscure,  that  in  the 
recent  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Spain,  written  by  Anita  George,  a 
Spanish  lady,  and  edited  by  Miss  IPardoe,  the  editor  objects  to  ber 
author's  narrative,  as  too  unfavourable  to  Du  Guesclin. 
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One  of  Pedro's  descendants^  who  more  than  a  century  later 
sat  on  the  English  throne,  and  in  whom  we  can  trace  the  fiery 
blood  and  vin^ctive  temper  of  his  Castilian  ancestor,  has  also 
been  represented  by  some  modem  historians,— •especially  by  a 
lady,  his  professed  biographer, — as  having  been  calumniated  by 
their  predecessors.  Yet  we  think  that  in  spite  of  historical 
white*washers,  the  murderer,  of  his  infant  nephews  will  be 
known  to  our  children's  children  as  the  Bad  Eong,  Crook- 
back  Richard;  and  that  the  name  of  Pedro — the  threefold 
fratricide,  who  caused  his  innocent  wife  to  die  in  prison,  who 
burned  women  alive,  and  boiled  men  in  oil,  and  spilled  blood 
like  water,  —  will  be  handed  down  to  all  posterity  linked 
Tirith  his  characteristic  surname,  whatever  national  advantages 
(and  the  constitutional  annals  of  Spain  compel  us  to  rate  them 
Tcry  low)  may  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  most  profitable 
of  his  crimes. 


Abt.  V.  —  The  Lyrical  Dramas  of  j^schylus^  translated  into 
English  Verse.     By  J.  S.  Blackie.     London :  1850. 

THheke  are  few  literary  callings  which  have  been  more  affected 
by  the  change  of  public  taste  than  that  of  the  translator. 
From  the  time  of  the  Bestoration,  if  not  earlier,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  achievement  of  a  decently  suc- 
cessful version  of  a  classic  author  conferred  on  a  man  a  species  of 
immortality.  Those  who  stood  highest  as  original  poets  felt 
that  their  assurance  of  posthumous  fame  was  doubly  sure  when 
they  had  associated  their  names  with  Homer  or  Virgil.  It  was 
a  triumph  to  make  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  speak  in  poetical 
English,  though  that  English  might  represent  neither  the  form 
Dor  the  spirit  of  the  original,  being,  in  fact,  only  characteristic  of 
the  translator  and  his  age.  Even  where  the  translator  had  no 
individual  merit  whatever,  he  was  able  to  gain  something  of  a 
reputation  by  re-producing  his  author  in  Bowing  conventional 
verse.  Hoole  is  still  remembered  for  his  ^  Tasso,'  though  scarcely^ 
we  should  imagine,  read :  and  Potter  for  his  *  -ZEschylus.'  The 
new  impulse  given  to  English  poetry  about  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  marks  the  turning  of  the  tide.  Gifford's 
^  Juvenal '  is  the  last  instance  of  a  translation  of  an  ancient 
writer,  which  has  been  received  with  the  honours  due  to  an 
origbal  work.  After  the  public  had  once  become  accustomed 
to  Byron  and  Scott,  they  began  to  care  but  little  for  translations ; 
aad  the  more  recent  influences  of  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  have 
not  been  more  favourable  to  these  unfortunate  attempts  to  en- 
twine the  old  with  the  new.     The  number  of  translations  may 
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not  haye  diminished,  but  the  general  stamp  of  those  produced 
has  been  lower, — a  fact  which,  m  the  present  state  of  our  lite- 
rature, cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  proof  of  declining  national  ability^ 
but  merely  shows  that  the  work  has  devolv^  on  an  inferior 
class  of  workmen ;  while  the  few  exceptions  which  have  appeared 
of  real  excellence, — Frere's  ^Aristophanes,'  for  example, — 
though  acknowledged  to  exist,  have  not  been  singed  out  f^om 
the  mass  for  special  approbation,  so  as  to  encourage  men  of 
genuine  talent  to  pursue  that  method  of  doing  honour  to  their 
age.  It  is  true  that  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  con- 
nderable  demand  fi>r  translations  of  one  kind  or  another,  since 
tountry  gentlemen  are  not  much  more  conversant  than  heretofore 
with  Greek  and  Latin  as  a  pastime ;  and  there  is  still  a  certain 
euriosity  among  the  ladies  to  know  something  about  those 
authors  who  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  their  husbands  and 
brothers.  But  the  works  required  are  mainly  such  as  can  easily 
be  supplied  to  order  by  the  trade;  works  which  give  more 
employment  to  the  hands  than  to  the  head,  and  are  executed 
nearly  as  speedily  as  the  translations  of  foreign  intelligence  for 
the  daily  press. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  various  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  this  depredation  of  the  translator's  office 
has  been  an  increased  perception  o£  the  difficulties  he  has  to 
encounter.  A  translation  executed  on  the  principles,  which 
would  have  satisfied  competent  authorities  a  century  ago,  is 
now  declared,  by  a  large  section  of  those  who  occupy  a  cor- 
responding place  in  the  present  day,  to  be  comparatively  worth- 
less. In  this  TO*ovince,  at  least,  criticism  has  nearly  succeeded 
in  reaching  what  is  conceived  to  be  its  most  probable,  if  not 
most  legitunate  end, — that  of  destroying  productive  energy. 
As  usual,  its  results  have  been  almost  entirely  n^ative.  It 
has  started  objections,  without  doing  any  thing  to  remove 
them.  It  has  made  some  progress  in  showing  what  translation 
is  not;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  it  is.  TI^  question 
is  removed  from  the  position  which  it  held  in  the  Caroline 
times,  and  those  which  succeeded  them,  into  another,  p^haps 
a  higher  Court;  but,  for  hesitation  and  delay  of  justice, 
equal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  itself,  even  in  Lord  Eldon's 
time.  Dryden  and  his  coadjutors  are  not  now  discussing  with 
the  public  the  difference  between  translation,  paraphrase,  and 
imitation,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
allusions  to  modem  life  and  manners  in  a  version  of  an  ancient 
piece.  We  now  talk  of  an  author's  work  as  divided  into  form 
and  matter,  body  and  spirit,  or  words  to  that  eflfect;  and  the 
point  in  dispute   is,  whether  a   translation  ought  to  aim  at 
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expressing  the  fonner  as  well  as  the  latter,  and,  if  so,  in 
what  way  this  is  to  be  compassed.  In  the  case  of  prose 
there  is  no  real  difiSeulty;  every  body  is,  more  or  less, 
agreed  that  the  rendering  should  be  tolerably  faithful,  fairly 
ehuracteristie,  and  in  good  readable  English,  But  in  verse  the 
mechanical  requirements  of  composition  force  speculative  ques- 
tions into  a  formidably  practical  shape.  In  spite  of  the  notable 
paradox  enunciated  by  some  modem  philosophers,  that  prose  is 
a  nobler  and  more  difficult  kind  of  writing  than  verse, — in  spite, 
too,  of  the  sober  judgment  of  those  who  know  what  composition 
is, — the  majority  of  people,  when  they  are  once  possessed  of 
M.  Jourdain's  discovery,  that  they  have  been  talking  prose  all 
tiieir  lives,  seem  to  conclude,  without  delay,  that  so  common  a 
tiling  requires  no  special  pains  in  order  to  be  done  well  Yerse, 
however,  is  seen  to  be  a  different  matter.  Conventional  usage 
-T—  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  leave  "Wordsworth's  literary 
executors  to  dSscuss  with  the  mass  of  mankind — has  establish^ 
a  somewhat  fluctuating  dialect,  which  it  calls  poetical  langua^ ; 
and  though  those  who  deal  in  this  currency  are  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  numerous,  they  stiU  feel  that  they  are  practising 
a  spe(»es  of  art,  and  note  its  technical  difficulties  accordingly. 
In  prose  literature  two  nations  may  have  nearly  parallel  develope- 
ments ;  if  the  writers  be  alike  in  spirit,  and  smularly  aflfected  by 
their  contemporaries,  the  only  difference  may  be  Utile  more  than 
tiie  unavoidable  one  of  a  mere  vocabulary ;  but  in  poetry  the 
differences  of  form  seem  to  multiply  indefinitely^  till  it  becomes 
really  a  task,  demanding  considerable  insight,  to  establish  aiy 
real  resembltmce  between  ^writers  of  different  countries.  "We 
may  easily  compare  an  English  historical  work  with  a  Greek  or 
Aoman  masterpiece;  but  how  can  we  parallel  the  Athenian 
drama  with  our  own  ?  The  structure  of  die  two  —  the  presence 
of  the  lyric  element  in  one,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  render  the  business  of  ascertaining  similarities 
almost  hopeless.  Even  when  we  come  to  weigh,  not  whole 
against  whole,  but  part  against  part,  we  find  the  difference  of 
metres  so  marked,  as  almost  to  preclude  comparison.  It  cannot 
he  denied  that  bitherto  the  respective  metrical  capabilities  of 
Ghreece  and  Some  on  the  one  hand,  and  England  on  the  other, 
have  shown  themselves  in  very  different  shapes.  Ours  is  a 
living  language,  and,  as  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  writers 
of  the  present  time  may  indulge  the  expectation  that  there  are 
new  possibilities  yet  to  be  called  out ;  but  the  positive  philoso- 
pher will  pronounce  that  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  experience 
has  run  all  one  way,  and  that  there  is  a  consequent  presumption 
that  the  facts  of  our  monosyllables,  our  accents  and  rhythm  will 
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be  found  inexorably  unbending.*  Still,  it  may  be  argued,  the 
use  of  translations  is  different  from  that  of  original  composition. 
Even  granting  that,  in  the  latter,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
the  reproduction  of  classical  metres ;  in  the  former  we  may  feel  a 
sterner  sense  of  duty,  commanding  us  to  persevere  against  ob- 
stacles, as  being  bound  to  consult,  not  so  much  the  prejudices 
and  shrinking  timidities  of  our  own  tongue,  but  the  fixed  de- 
mands of  the  author  whom  we  undertake  to  translate.  Ad- 
mitting this,  though  the  claim  may  well  appear  to  be  a  little 
over  stated,  we  have  to  ask  whether  these  demands  are  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  attempted  performance  of  a  thing  which  is  seen, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  be  impracticable.  English 
hexameters  and  English  sapphics  and  alcaics,  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  but  no  experimentaUst  in  metrical  combinations,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  has  ever  had  the  patience  to  frame  a 
regular  fac-simile  of  a  long  and  duly  systematised  Greek  chorus. 
Such  an  achievement  would  be  one  of  those  difficulties  which 
Dr.  Johnson  wished  were  impossibilities.  But  while  the  advo- 
cates of  one  view  were  thus  driven  into  a  comer,  those  on  the 
other  side  have  been  scarcely  more  fortunate.  They  plead  for 
analogy,  and  assert  that  a  translation  ought  to  be  to  English 
literature  what  the  original  work  is  to  Latin  or  Greek.  When 
pressed,  however,  they  seem  unable,  as  has  been  hinted,  to  furnish 
us  with  any  precise  measure  by  which  to  compare  the  relations  ex- 
isting in  each  case.  They  establish,  perhaps,  one  or  two  obvious 
points,  such  as  that  Homer  may  be  more  naturally  represented 
in  ballad  metre  than  in  elaborate  couplets,  lixe  Pope's  or 
Sotheby's;  but  when  they  come  to  less  unequivocal  resem- 
blances, they  are  rather  at  a  loss.  Ought  a  Greek  ode  to  be 
rendered  by  an  English  ode  absolutely? — and  if  so,  what?  In 
writing  his  lyrics,  is  the  translator  to  choose  some  model  already 
existing  in  the  hmguage — Dryden  or  Gray,  Shelley  or  (Cole- 
ridge—  according  as  he  may  think  any  of  them  nearer  his 
author  than  the  rest  ?  B>eginald  Heber  thought  Pindar  could  be 
thrown  into  the  mould  of  Walter  Scott.    Or  is  he  to  strike  into 

*  This  might  be  expected  from  the  difference  between  quantity  and 
accent,  however  disregarded  by  us  in  our  Greek  and  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion. *  There  is,'  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  *  no  fixed  relation  either  of  number 

*  or  measure  between  syllables  that  are  distinguished  only  by  the  pre- 

*  sence  or  absence  of  accent ;  and  therefore  any  system  of  versification 

*  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  such  a  relation,  and 

*  that  it  is  identical  with  that  of  long  syllables  to  short,  must  plainly 

*  proceed  upon  an  intrinsic  fallacy.'  —  Laureate  Hexameters :  Ed. 
Rev.  XXXV.  426.  The  Greek  professor,  whom  Mr.  Aubray  de  Vere 
found  at  Corfu,  made  himself  merry  with  our  Greek  prosody.— 
Picturesque  Sketches. 
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a  new  strain,  such  as  he  fancies  his  author  might  have  written, 
if  placed  under  the  same  circumstances?  Analogy  seems  almost 
instinctively  to  suggest  that  he  should  follow  the  old  path  ratiier 
than  the  new;  and  thus  the  utter  vagueness  of  the  principle 
comes  out.  It  has  been  contended,  with  good  reason,  that  the 
genius  of  English  dramatic  poetry  has  led  to  a  diffusion  over 
the  whole  play  of  that  lyrical  essence  which  the  Grecian  poets 
concentrated  in  their  choral  odes ;  whence  it  has  been  thought 
to  follow  that  a  translator,  professing  to  embody  the  spirit  of 
Greek  art  in  the  corresponding  forms  of  his  own  country,  in 
order  to  do  so  effectually,  is  bound  to  dismiss  the  chorus  alto- 
gether^ and  throw  its  work  on  the  dialogue.  How  this  can  be 
managed  in  a  translation,  is  hard  to  understand.  Some  in 
despair  are  for  falling  back  on  prose ;  which  Lessing  compares 
to  a  drunken  man  dancing  without  music  When  such  obstacles 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  are  discovered  by  the  increased 
powers  of  modern  vision,  who  can  wonder  that  few,  with  abilities 
for  anything  original,  should  devote  themselves  to  the  attempt  ? 
or  that  the  public,  seeing  how  little  is  likely  to  be  realised, 
should  bestow  but  a  small  share  of  its  attention  on  this  parti- 
cular description  of  native  industry  ? 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  these  general  difficulties, 
applying  to  all  translations  of  classical  poetry,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  classical  drama,  produce  various  special  perplexities  in  each 
individual  instance.  Nor  do  we  know  any  one  who  is  likely  to 
have  the  truth  forced  on  his  experience  more  painfully,  than  the 
translator  of  -ffischylus.  We  are  not  speaking  now  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  attempt  fully  to  express,  through  a  Teutonic- 
C^stlaa  medium,  a  spirit  belonging  to  the  earliest  and  least 
compromised  developements  of  Greek  Paganism,  nor  yet  of  that 
lonely  unapproached  sublimity  which,  one  may  well  fancy, 
would  refuse  to  be  copied  by  any  power  inferior  to  itself;  but,  of 
the  intractability  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  outward 
organism  in  which  the  poet's  belief  and  the  poet's  mind  have 
found  their  natural  embodiment, — the  language  and  the  measure. 
Take  only  one  example.  Pending  any  authoritative  judgment  on 
the  true  theory  of  translation,  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  rather 
to  be  wished  for  than  to  be  looked  for  in  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy,  the  rule  of  conformity,  as  between  a  work  of  art 
and  a  copy,  would  seem  to  point  out  that  it  is  desirable,  ceteris 
paribus^  to  keep  the  version  within  the  same  compass  as  the 
original  which  it  professes  to  represent.  Even  the  advocate  of 
analogy  must  admit  that  in  respect  of  brevity  and  diffuseness,  all 
languages  are  pretty  much  on  a  par, — difficulty  of  expression  in 
some  cases  being  compensated  by  superior  facility  in  others. 
There  are  passages  of  our  own  poetry  which,  in  translation,  task 
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the  compressibility  of  the  Greek  language  quite  as  much  as  the 
most  pregnant  expressions  of  Attic  thought  and  feeling  can  task 
one  who  has  to  find  English  equivalents.     Apparent  concise- 
ness can  never  be  adequately  represented  by  apparent  redun- 
dancy :  and  something,  at  any  rate,  is  due  to  the  eye,  which  is 
peculiarly  satisfied  by  the   appearance  of  an  interpaged  trans- 
lation, as  in  German  books,  running  line  for  line  with  the 
original,  like  Wright's  Dante  and  its  corresponding  stanza  as 
compared  with  Gary's.     In  the  dialogue,  at  least,  it  seems  as 
if  this  might  be  managed ;  especially  as  one  diaracteristic  fea- 
ture of  a  Greek  play  is  the  crrtxofMvdla,  the  conversation  carried 
on  in  single  lines,  which  must  lose  most  (^  their  effect  in 
English  if  not  exhibited  in  a  similar  form.     Shakspeare  himself 
has  occasional  crtx^fwdUu, ;  and  the  mind  which  desires  ijo  re- 
ceive the  impression  of  terseness,  will  be  content  with  nothing 
less,  even  though  it  were  possible,  without  obvious  and  transpa* 
rent  prolixity,  to  make  each  Greek  line  into  an  English  couplet* 
In  spite  of  the  imfortunate  disparity  between  the  Greek  iambic 
trimeter  and  the  English  heroic,— which  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon to  the  ear, — it  is  found  that  many  passages  will  at  once 
run  off  into  English  of  the  same  compass ;  and  as  the  object 
is  so  clearly  desirable,  litde  scruple  is  felt  in  extending  the 
experiment  to  all,  and  forcing   the   more    obstinate    except 
tions  into  conformity.     We  wiU  suppose  that  a  translator  of 
^schylus  contrives  to  do  this,  as  our  own  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  he  may,  without  any  great  poetical  detriment  to  the  indi- 
vidual exceptions  so  controlled.    His  work  is  done,  and  he  places 
it  side  by  side  with  the  original,  expecting  to  be  gratified  by  see- 
ing partial  if  not  entire  success.     Suddenly  it  strikes  him  that 
this  very  process  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  new  aiid 
fatal  difference  between  the  copy  and  the  originaL     In  order  to 
bring  his  thoughts  within  the  range  of  ten  syUables,  he  has  used 
monosyllables  to  the  utmost.     He  may  not  be  liable  to  Pope's 
charge  of  making  *ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  Ime.* 
On  the  contrary,  his  verses  will  probably  be  more  than  respect- 
able in  point  of  vigour  and  nerve.     But  he  will  see  at  once  that 
they  are  totally  unlike  JEJschylus.    How  can  a  passage  be  called 
^schylean,  however  true  it  may  be  both  to  the  sense  and  to 
the  poetry  of  the  Greek,  which,  so  far  from  being  heavy-laden 
with  pr^funa  vn-irq^d/iova,  has  not  even  a  fair  allowance  of  dis- 
syllables ?    The  translator  is  driven  to  curse  the  monosyllabic 
tendencies  of  an  uniilflected  language,  and  to  despair  of  ever 
effecting  a  recondliation  between  Greek  and  Engli^,  so  long  as 
the  latter,  which,  not  being  dead,  must  be  the  one  to  ^ve  way^ 
goes  on  marking  cases  by  prepositions,  and  moods  and  tenses  by 
parts  of  the  verb  substantive. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  great  regenerator  who  here,  aa  in  all 
other  departments,  is  to  come  forward  one  day  and  realise  inc(mi- 
patibilities^  it  would  seem  to  be  a  translator's  duty  to  do  justice 
to  those  points  within  his  reach  which  may  appear  to  him  the 
most*  important.  Professor  Blackie  has  plainly  gone  to  work  with 
this  before  his  eyes.  He  has  seen  that  one  or  two  of  the  recent 
translations  of  the  more  celebrated  plays,  while  adhering  closely 
to  the  sense,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  form  of -the  original, 
may  yet  be  fairly  accused  of  watering  down  .^Elschylus,  pass- 
ing over  his  prominent  dbaracteristics,  and  enveloping  the  whole 
in  a  veil  of  modem  poetical  diction,  such  as  would  be  more  ap- 
propriately ^om  by  an  Anglicised  Euripides.  Accordingly  he 
a{^ears  to  have  made  it  his  main  object  to  give  something  of  an 
j^Bschylean  colour  to  his  style  and  phraseology,  challenging  and 
fixing  every  significant  word  and  expression,  without  considering 
how  far  he  may  thus  be  led  from  his  author's  footprints,  in  which 
he  does  not  care  to  walk  with  a  weaker  tread.  There  is  mudi 
to  commend  in  such  a  resolution,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
the  advantages  sacrificed  in  carrying  it  out.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  a  translator  take  us  through  those  chambers  of  antique 
imagery,  as  though  it  were  an  Exhibition  of  Art  in  the  year  1850, 
with  nothing  peculiar  or  characteristic  about  it.  In  point  of 
execution,  too,  Mr.  Blackie  is  greatly  in  advance  of  that  one  of 
his  predecessors  who  has  paid  most  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  this  special  feature.  Mr.  Sewell,  in  a  translation  of  the 
Agamemnon,  published  a  few  years  ago,  laboured  especially  to 
bring  out  aU  the  forcible  expressions  of  the  original  with  corre- 
sponding force ;  but,  besides  that  his  scholarship  was  not  equal 
to  the  effort,  his  independent  spirit,  so  curiously  in  keeping  with 
his  ecclesiastical  notions,  led  him  to  commit  blunders  which  a 
merely  modest  ignorance  would  have  avoided.  Unhappily,  too,  he 
displayed  throughout  a  want  of  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  poetical 
vocabulary,  utterly  unaccountable  to  those  who,  having  had 
reason  to  admire  the  liveliness  and  grace  of  his  prose,  even  when 
made  the  vehicle  of  the  most  extravagant  and  irrational  opi- 
nions, were  prepared  to  extract  genuine  pleasure  from  a  work, 
where  the  thoughts  were  to  be  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  only 
the  language  his  own.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  when  one 
who  has  undertaken  to  render  into  English  a  writer  like  JEschy- 
1ns,  contrives  not  only  to  produce,  as  Burke  said,  *  the  nodosi- 

*  ties  of  the  oak  without  its  strength,  the  contortions  of  the 

*  Sibyl  without  her  inspirations,'  but  to  accumulate  fresh  peculi- 
arities gratuitously, — mistaking  smooth  places  for  nodosities,  and 
untroubled  looks  for  contortions.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  error 
into  which  a  man  not  sufficiently  habituated  to  the  us%is  loquendi 
of  the  classical  authors  is  Ukely  to  fall :  he  sees  that  ^schylus 
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is  frequently  rugged  and  uncouth ;  and  so  as  soon  as  he  finds  a 
word  which  appears  to  him  at  all  out  of  the  way  he  marks  it 
as  characteristic5  and  takes  care  that  the  English  public  shall 
have  the  full  benefit  of  it.  An  instance  occurs  at. the  very- 
opening  of  the  play^  in  the  second  line ;  — JBschylus  had  spoken 
(or^  rather5  had  been  made  to  speak^  for  the  word  after  all  is 
only  an  unnecessary  correction)  of  the  cessation  of  a  watchman's 
labour  coming  in  as  a  cure  for  a  year's  watching — a  very  ordi- 
nary expression,  easily  paralleled,  not  only  in  Grreek  poetry,  but 
in  the  poetry  of  any  modem  hmguage ;  Mr.  Sewell,  confident 
that  the  word  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  strong  and  strange  one,  gives 
it  extra  strength  and  strangeness  by  calling  it  Sk^sahe,  without 
the  slightest  warrant  from  the  Greek  for  indulging  in  these  de- 
tails of  the  medicine-chest.  Meantime,  Mr.  Blackie's  scholarship 
is  remarkably  good;  the  introduction  and  notes  which  accompany 
his  translation  are  a  real  acquisition  to  our  means  of  studying 
the  Greek  Drama;  while  his  taste  has  proved  sufficient  not  only 
to  keep  him  in  general  from  any  gratuitous  uncouthness,  but  in 
various  instances  to  entitle  him  to  something  more  than  mere 
n^ative  praise.  Thus  in  the  play  above  referred  to  he  has^ 
we  think,  been  happy  in  preserving  the  force  of  Spoaoi  T^ovtodv, 
the  young,  literally  the  dew-drops,  of  lions,  by  calling  them 
^fresh-dropt  younglings,'  and,  again,  in  showing  by  a  Shak- 
sperian  touch,  ^km  but  not  kind,'  the  double  sense  in  which 
Helen  is  said  to  be  tcfjBos  opOdw/iovy  a  marriage-connexion  and 
a  care.  But  it  is  time  to  quote  longer  specimens.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  he  renders  the  opening  of  one  of  the  choral  odes 
in  the  Agamemnon :  — 

*  Who  gave  her  a  name 
So  true  to  her  fame  ? 
Does  a  Providence  rule  in  the  fate  of  a  word  ? 
Sways  there  in  heaven  a  viewless  power 
O'er  the  chance  of  the  tongue  in  the  naming  hour  ? 

Who  gave  her  a  name, 
This  daughter  of  strife,  this  daughter  of  shame, 
The  spear-wooed  maid  of  Greece  ? 
Helen  the  taker !  'tis  plain  to  see, 
A  taker  of  ships,  a  taker  of  men, 
A  taker  of  cities  is  she. 
From  the  soft-curtained  chamber  of  Hymen  she  fled, 

By  the  breath  of  giant  Zephyr  sped, 
And  shield-bearing  throngs  in  marshalled  array 
Hounded  her  flight  o'er  the  printless  way, 

Where  the  swift-plashing  oar 
The  fair  booty  bore 
To  swirling  Simois'  leafy  shore, 

And  stirred  the  crimson  fi'ay.* 
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This  is  good  and  spirited  writing,  though  not  as  close  to  the 
Greek  throughout  as  German  exactness  would  desire,  and,  per- 
haps, not  sufficiently  polished  for  an  English  ode.  Want  of  ela- 
boration and  delicate  finish  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  faults 
with  which  we  have  to  charge  Mr.  Blackie.  He  seems  to  think 
that  a  translator  will  be  forgiven  for  carelessnesses  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  an  original  author ;  whereas  the  contrary  is 
nearer  the  truth,  as  a  translator  ought  rather  to  be  doubly 
jealous,  having  the  credit  of  two  persons  to  keep  up.  A  regular 
and  careful  attention  to  the  claims  of  rhyme  is,  we  venture  to 
assert,  indispensable  to  one  who  wishes  to  produce  a  pleasing 
impression  as  a  lyrical  writer,  unless  he  have  previously  deter- 
mined to  dispense  with  rhyme  altogether,  and  try  his  success  in 
dithyrambic  blank  verse.  In  Milton's  choruses  to  Samson  Ago- 
nistes  the  rhyme  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  coming 
in  with  hardly  more  frequency  than  the  occasional  rhymed 
couplets  in  Shakspeare's  dialogue.  Tslh.  Blackie,  unwisely  as 
we  think,  sometimes  wholly  discards  rhyme;  in  the  strictly 
lyrical  passages,  however,  he  evidently  means  it  to  be  his  main 
feature.  The  passage  just  quoted  has  one  or  two  of  these 
blemishes,  lines  without  any* corresponding  rhyme;  but  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  the  fault  is  much  more  observ- 
able. Immediately  following  it  comes  an  antistrophe,  which, 
by  all  rules  of  composition,  ought  to  correspond  to  the  strophe ; 
here^  however,  though  a  general  material  resemblance  is  pre- 
served, the  arrangement  of  rhymes  is  not  really  the  same,  and 
the  number  of  rbymeless  lines  is  decidedly  increased.  And 
so  going  through  the  rest  of  the  play  we  find,  that  where  the 
measure  is  at  all  complicated,  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  make 
the  strophe  and  antistrophe  exactly  correspond.  The  task  is 
indeed  a  hard  one,  but  it  is  one  which,  in  our  judgment,  a 
translator  of  a  Greek  play — a  work  of  high  poetical  art — ought 
not  to  decline.  We  proceed  to  another  of  Mr.  Blackie's  more 
successAil  passages.  This  time  we  will  give  the  whole  ode ;  it 
seems  to  us  well  and  boldly  rendered ;  and  the  merit  is  greater 
as  the  original  is  almost  unreadable  as  it  stands,  being  the  most 
corrupt  part  of  the  Choephorce. 

*  O  thou,  o'er  all  Olympian  gods  that  be  ]  ^    Stbophe  1. 

Supremely  swaying, 
With  words  of  wisdom,  when  I  pray  to  thee,' 

Inspire  my  praying. 
We  can  but  pray :  to  do,  O  Jove,  is  thine,  ] 

Thou  great  director ; 
Of  him  within,  who  works  thy  will  divine," 

Be  thou  protector ! 
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Him  raise,  the  orpban'd  son,  whom  thou  dost  see 

In  sheer  prostration ; 
Twofold  and  threefold  he  shall  find  from  thee 

Just  compensation. 
But  hard  the  toil.     Yoked  to  the  car  of  Fate  Antistbophe  1. 

When  harshly  driven, 
0  raise  him  thou !  his  goaded  speed  abate 

Wisely  from  Heaven ! 
Jove  tempers  all,  steadies  all  things  that  reel ; 

When  wildly  swerveth 
From  the  safe  line  Life's  burning  chariot-wheel^ 

His  hand  preserveth. 
Ye  Gods,  that  guard  these  gold-stored  halls,  this  day 

Keceive  the  claimant. 
Who  comes,  that  old  Wrong  to  young  Right  may  pay 

A  purple  payment. 
Blood  begets  blood  ;  but,  when  this  blow  shall  fall,     Stbofhe  2. 

O  thou,  whose  dwelling 
Is  Delphi's  fuming  throat,  may  this  be  all ! 

Of  red  blood,  welling 
From  guilty  veins,  enough.     Henceforth  may  joy 
Look  from  the  eyes  of  the  Atridan  boy, 

Discerning  clearly 
From  his  ancestral  halls  the  clouds  unrolled, 

That  hung  so  drearly. 
And  thou,  O  Maia's  son,  fair  breezes  blow,  Antistbophe  2. 

The  full  sail  swelling ! 
Cunning  art  thou  through  murky  ways  to  go, 

To  death's  dim  dwelling ; 
Dark  are  the  doings  of  the  gods ;  and  we, 
When  they  are  clearest  shown,  but  dimly  see ; 

Yet  Faith  will  follow 
Where  Hermes  leads,  the  leader  of  the  dead, 

And  thou,  Apollo. 
Crown  ye  the  deed ;  then  will  I  freely  pour  Efodb. 

The  blithe  libation,  ,^,^ 

And  with  pure  offerings  deanse  the  Atridan  floor 

From  desecration ! 
Then  with  my  prosperous  hymn  the  lyre  shall  blend 

Its  kindly  chorus. 
And  Argos  shall  be  glad,  and  every  friend 

Rejoice  before  us ! 
Gird  thee  with  manhood,  boy ;  though  hard  to  do, 
It  is  thy  father's  work :  to  him  be  true. 
And  when  she  cries,-  Son,  wilt  thou  kill  thy  Mother  ? 
Cry  Fatheb,  Father  !  and  with  that  name  smother 
The  rising  oath.    As  Perseus,  when  he  slew 
The  stony  Driad,  was  stony-hearted,  do 

Thy  mission  stoutly ; 
For  him  below,  and  her  above,  pursue 

This  work  devoutly. 
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The  gods  by  thee,  in  righteous  judgment,  show 

Their  grace  untender ; 
Thou  to  the  man  that  dealt  the  deathful  blow 

Like  death  shalt  render.' 

An  exact  student  of  the  Greek  might  complain  that  com- 
mentary is  too  much  mixed  up  here  wil£  strict  translation ;  but 
this^  though  undeniably  one  of  Mr.  Blackie's  sins,  is  yenial,  and 
even  laudable,  in  the  present  instance ;  where,  though  the  sense 
of  ^schylus  is  genendly  plain,  hardly  a  single  sentence  appears 
to  have  come  down  to  us  as  he  wrote  it :  So  that  a  little  interpo- 
lation and  adaptation  are  almost  necessary  to  give  a  notion  of 
the  text  as  it  should  be  —  a  feir  stretch  of  the  translator's  privi- 
lege, since  the  mere  English  reader  could  have  no  interest  in  see- 
ing a  barren  fac-simile  of  the  text.  Nor  will  we  stop  to  indicate 
either  the  points  where  we  differ  from  the  sense  given  to  the 
original,  or  the  one  or  two  expressions  which  strike  us  as  out  of 
taste.  Our  readers  will  have  remarked  that  the  passage  is  one 
requiring  vigour  of  handlmg  rather  than  deUcacy  of  touch  or 
ornamental  skill ;  and  consequently,  if  we  have  formed  a  right 
judgment  of  his  peculiar  merits  and  deficiencies,  well  adapted  to 
Mr.  Blackie's  power.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  from  this 
that  he  is  not  capable  of  giving  effect  to  the  more  pathetic  parts 
of  his  author ;  on  the  contrary,  his  native  simplicity  has  enabled 
him,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  do  them  justice.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Persians,  which,  as  he  rightly  ob- 
aerves  in  his  preface  to  the  play,  however  ridiculous  it  may 
appear  to  the  taste  of  Bishop  Blomfield  and  other  modem  critics, 
must  have  been  wonderfully  effective  to  an  ancient  audience^ 
the  exhibition  of  national  lamentation  being  brought  to  a  climax 
in  a  grand  antiphonal  chant.  We  more  readily  choose  the  pas- 
sage as  coming  from  one  of  the  less  known  dramas,  not  from  the 
Prometheus,  nor  from  any  member  of  the  great  Trilogy:  — 

^  Xerxes.  Weep,  and  while  the  salt  tears  flow,  Strophe  6. 

To  the  palace  let  us  go ! 
Chorus,  We  weep,  and  while  the  salt  tears  flow, 

To  the  palace  with  thee  go. 
Xerxes.  Bing  the  peal  both  loud  and  shrill ! 
Chorus,  An  ill  addition  is  ill  to  ilL 
Xerxes.   Swell  the  echo !  high  and  higher. 

Lift  the  wail  to  my  desire ! 
Chorus.  With  echoing  sorrow,  high  and  higher. 

We  lift  the  wail  to  thy  desire. 
Xerxes.  Heavy  came  the  blow,  and  stunning  ; 
Chorus.  From  my  eyes  the  tears  are  running. 
Xerxes.  Lift  thine  arms,  and  sing  them  low,  AktistbopHB  6. 

Oaring  with  the  oars  of  woe  I 


I 
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S**^  Waif  fo,"^'*  -igfc  ^tfc    •'!• 
***•  *>oin  th^  cW^  #1.   r^«^n  dirge 

^oru,.  fej-eep,  tiFClrf  ^  »h«  dead. 

*'»«.  T^  X.^^  tread  the  ^^^^^^^ 
*^*<*^.  Go  f  !r^a"es  worC  /  '^'^  isle, 
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remembering  the  numberiess  instances  in  which  it  has  been  used 
for  lighter  strains,  or,  at  least,  for  pieces  of  mere  sentiment,  like 
the  Lish  Melodies.  But  we  think  one  such  example  as  Wolfe's 
lines  on  Sir  John  Moore  —  a  regular  set  of  anapassts  after  the 
Greek  model,  each  dimeter  being  followed  by  a  panemiac,  as  in 
the  Aristophanio  parabasis  —  ought  to  prove  that  the  measure 
is  capable  of  moving  to  the  most  solemn  and  stately  music.  The 
trochees,  sometimes  rhymed,  more  frequently  unrhjrmed,  which 
Mr.  Blackie  adopts  instead,  do  not  seem  to  us  a  very  happy 
substitution ;  while  their  composition  betrays  a  sort  of  inter- 
minable facility,  which  renders  them  unfit  representatives  of 
such  splendid  pieces  of  measured  recitative  as  those  which  intro- 
duce de  chorus  in  the  SuppliaTits  oxid  in  the  Agamemnon. 

In  the  dialogue  Mr.  Blackie,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  aban- 
doned the  ^line-for-line'  principle,  which  we  saw  a  few  pages 
back  to  be  so  desirable  in  itself,  yet  so  fatal  in  its  actual  work- 
^.  I  ing.  We  cannot  but  think  the  surrender  especially  unfortunate 
in  his  case ;  for  it  tends  to  foster  his  particular  failings, — that  of 
an  occasional  redundancy  of  style,  which  requires  to  be  bound  by 
the  strictest  restraints  of  form  and  metre,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
corporate explanatory  matter  into  the  text,  instead  of  reserving  it 
for  a  note.  This  last  propensity  is,  indeed,  one  which,  if  very 
sparingly  used,  may  deserve  the*  name  of  a  virtue,  as  it  may 
happen  that  the  peculiar  stringency  of  the  Greek  actually  requires 
a  little  relaxation  to  make  it  endurable  in  English.  The  mere 
position  of  the  words  in  a  Greek  sentence  may  convey  an  effect 
which  our  own  language,  even  if  it  could  always  tolerate  similar 
collocations,  can  only  transmit  adequately  by  breaking  up  the 
arrangement,  and  putting  the  more  emphatic  words  into  a  sepa- 
rate clause.  Besides,  there  is  a  wonderful  power  of  expressive 
reticence  in  the  Greek  particles,  which  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  attain  in  literal  translation,  so  that  the  reticence  must  be  in- 
fringed, in  order  to  preserve  the  expressiveness.  But  this,  when 
it  is  done,  should  be  done  very  slightly,  not  as  though  a  licence 
were  thereby  given  to  expatiate  freely,  and  bring  out  the  whole 
of  the  latent  meaning  without  any  chance  of  mistake.  Much 
soay  often  be  dene  merely  by  the  judicious  modulation- of  a 
passage,  the  stress  being  made  to  fall  on  the  emphatic  words^ 
and  t^e  remainder  being  left  to  the  discrimination  of  a  practised 
reader,  who  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Greek  was 
written  expressly  for  acting.  Mr.  Blackie  is  less  cautious, 
allowing  himself  not  uncommonly  to  introduce  whole  sentences, 
in  order  to  put  the  supposed  force  of  the  passage  in  the  clearest 
l^ht.  In  this  there  is  the  further  disadvantage,  that  the  force 
of  the  passage  may  possibly  be  misapprehended^  in  which  case 
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the  addition  becomes  sometluDg  worse  tiian  useless.  It  may  be 
right  for  the  Herald  in  the  Agamemnon  to  open  his  self-con- 
gratulatory speech  (giJ  yap  Trhrpa/crai  #c.t.\.),  *  Die  now,  an  thou 
*  wilt,  for  joy  1'  or  for  Clytemnaestra,  announcing  her  husband's 
murder,  to  begin  with  a  more  marked  reference  to  her  previous 
speeches  than  appears  on  the  face  of  tiie  Greek  (^oW&p  irdpoids 
feacpUo9  slprifjbipiov)^  *1  spoke  to  you  before;'  but  to  make  the 
Chorus  in  their  altercation  with  JBgisthus,  instead  of  bursting  out 
with  the  question^  ri  Stf  rov  avipa  tovS  anro  '^^vyfis  kok^s  Ov/c  avros 
'^vdpi^esy  first  entreat  to  be  heard, — *  Hear  me  yet  once  I '  appears 
to  us  a  singularly  unfortunate  use  of  a  questionable  priyil^e* 
Akin  to  this  is  a  fancy,  entertained  by  some  translators  (we 
remember  particularly  Mx.  Hay  ward  in  the  preface  to  his  Faust), 
that  where  there  are  two  possible  meanings  to  a  passage  it  is 
the  perfection  of  success  to  shadow  out  both.  Mr.  Blackie  in 
one  instance  seems  inclined  to  extend  this  rule  even  to  the  case 
of  two  possible  readings — an  application  which,  though  perfectly 
legitimate,  ought,  we  should  think,  to  prove  at  once  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  practice  contended  for.  Where  the  same  word 
was  clearly  intended  by  the  poet  to  have  more  than  one  mean- 
ing (as  in  the  instance  quoted  above  from  the  Agamemnon)^  it  is 
of  course  right  that  the  translator,  if  possible,  should  compass 
both.  Again,  where  two  meSmings  are  possible,  though  only 
one  can  be  true,  there  can  be  no  harm  if  the  translator's  inge- 
nuity should  come  to  the  help  of  his  judgment,  and  relieve  him 
£rom  the  responsibility  of  making  a  choice  by  presenting  him 
with  a  word,  or  set  of  words,  which  may  equally  stand  for  either. 
But,  fSEiiling  this,  it  is  not  only  not  laudable,  but  most  un- 
justifiable, to  give  two  renderings,  where  one,  if  true,  does  not 
at  once  exclude  the  other,  but  remains  amicably  side  by  side 
with  it.  The  laws  of  translation  do  not  allow  what  in  sporting 
phrase  is  called  hedging;  the  venture  made  must  be  a  lovid  fide 
one,  or  at  least  one  which  does  not  buy  off  fiulure  by  sacrificing 
tiie  possibility  of  complete  success.  We  are  detaining  ourselves, 
however,  from  our  last  quotation,  which  shall  be  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Blackie's  power  in  managing  the  dialogue.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  departing  from  strict  conformity  to  the  Greek  he  has 
nevertheless  preserved  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  tone  and 
temper  of  his  original.  The  passage  is  that  fine  one  where 
Orestes  is  about  to  murder  his  mother: — 

^  Clytemnestra.  I  nursed  thy  childhood,  and  in  peace  would  die. 
Orestes.  Spare  thee  to  live  with  me — my  father's  murderer? 

Clytemnestra,  Not  I;  say  rather  Fate  ordained  his  death. 
Orestes.  The  self-same  Fate  ordains  thee  now  to  die. 
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,    Cfytemnestra.  Mj  curse  beware,  the  mother's  curse  that  bore  thee* 
Orestes.  That  cast  me  homeless  from  my  father's  house. 

Clytemnestra.  Nay,  to  a  friendly  house  I  lent  thee,  boy. 
Orestes,  Being  free-born,  I  like  a  slave  was  sold. 

Clytemnestra.  I  trafficked  not  with  thee.     I  gat  no  gold. 
Orestes,  Worse — worse  than  gold:  a  thing  too  foul  to  name! 

Cfytemnestra,  Name  all  my  faults ;  but  had  thy  father  none  ? 
Orestes.  Thou  art  a  woman  sitting  in  thy  chamber. 

Judge  not  the  man  that  goes  abroad  and  labours. 
Clytemnestra.  Hard  was  my  lot,  my  chM ;  alone,  uncberished. 
Orestes,  Alone  by  the  fire,  while  for  thy  gentle  ease 

Thy  husband  toiled. 
Clytemnestra,  Thou  wilt  not  kill  me,  son  ? 

Orestes,  I  kill  thee  not.     Thyself  dost  kill  thyself. 

Clytemnestra,  Beware  thy  mother's  anger-whetted  hounds  — 
Orestes,  My  father's  hounds  have  hunted  me  to  thee. 

Clytemnestra,  The  stone  that  sepulchres  the  dead  art  thou. 

And  I  the  tear  on't. 
Orestes,  Cease !  I  voyaged  here 

With  a  fair  breeze :  my  father's  murder  brought  me. 
Clytemnestra,  Ah  me !  I  nursed  a  serpent  on  my  breast. 
Orestes*  Thou  hadst  a  prophet  in  thy  dream  last  night ; 

And  since  thou  kili'dst  the  man  thou  should'st  have 
spared. 

The  man,  that  now  should  spare  thee,  can  but  kilL' 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  our  object  has  been  to  introduce 
Mr.  Blackie's  volumes  to  our  readers,  by  giving  adequate  speci- 
mens of  the  merits  which  will  be  found  in  them  on  an  independent 
perusal  The  faults  of  the  work  we  have  sought  to  indicate  \a 
a  manner  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  the  author  himself,  and 
to  those  who,  having  examined  his  labours  carefully,  are  not 
likely  to  derive  a  false  impression  from  the  strictures  of  a 
reviewer.  To  mention  thus  generally  the  defects  which  occurred 
to  us  was  due  not  only  to  the  public  but  to  Mr.  Blackie,  who^ 
having  allowed  them  to  remain,  must  be  presumed  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  them ;  and,  should  he  coincide  with  our  judgment,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  will  of  course  be  glad  to  remove  them  in  a 
future  edition.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
work  was  one  which  in  its  venr  conception  involved  an  unusual 
liability  to  error,  not  merely  nrom  the  causes  specified  before, 
themselves  amply  sufiScient  to  extenuate  considerable  lapses  in 
execution,  but  from  the  extent  of  its  scope  as  a  complete  English 
translation  of  ^schylus — a  thing  which  but  one  or  two  writers 
have  had  the  courage  to  undertake.  A  man  who  girds  himself 
to  so  arduous  a  task  is  no  more  to  be  compared  with  a  translator 
of  a  single  play,  than  the  latter  is  to  be  measured  against  the 
holiday  permrnier,  who  in  a  happy  moment  hits  off  a  solitary 
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chorus.  If  Mr.  Blackie  is  occasionally  surpassed  by  others  in 
the  Agamemnon  or  the  Promethensy  he  may  justly  reply  that  he 
has  done  what  they  have  not  even  attempted — he  has  produced 
a  readable  and  spirited  version  of  the  Suppliants.  It  is,  in  fact, 
not  against  Symmons  or  Chapman  that  he  ought  to  be  weighed, 
but  against  Potter;  and  how  much  nearer  he  comes  to  his 
author  than  Potter,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  show.  If  he 
should  not  enjoy  all  the  reputation  which  Potter  has  enjoyed  in 
his  day — if  he  should  not  be  republished  in  Family  Classical 
Libraries,  or  stored  up  with  Flaxman's  Outlines  in  Popular 
English  Specimens — the  fault  is  not  his  own,  but  belongs  to 
the  change  of  circumstances.  And  even  though  the  change  of 
circumstances  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  unfavourable  to  the 
popularity  of  a  translator  on  the  former  scale,  yet  is  his  occupa- 
tion only  reduced,  it  will  never  be  entirely  gone.  He  stands  on 
the  same  ground  as  the  poet  himself,  giving  expression  to  what 
others  feel  but  cannot  utter.  The  most  ardent  classical  student, 
if  he  appreciate  the  poetry  of  his  author,  will  represent  it  to 
himself  through  some  English  medium,  for  English  it  must  be 
in  order  to  be  his  personal  thought  and  feeling ;  and  to  make 
this  medium  visible  and  palpable,  — to  digest  the  glorious  chsios 
of  images  and  musical  sounds  into  a  new  and  living  creation,  — 
is  an  endeavour  which,  though  it  can  be  never  more  than  par- 
tially successful,  must  be  always  gratefully  received. 

The  love  of  Greek  has  been  supposed  to  have  died  out  in 
Scotland.  The  reproach  is,  we  hope,  exaggerated.  If  not. 
Professor  Blackie  and  Colonel  Mure  must  be  great  exceptions. 


Abt.  VI.  —  1.  Da^  Gothefeier  zu  Berlin  im  Jahre  1849.     Ber- 
lin: 1849. 

2.  Goethe  in  Berlin.     ErinnerungS'Bldtter  zur  Feier  seines  huti" 
dertjdhrigen  Geburtsfestes.     Berlin:  1849. 

3.  Zu  Goethe^ s  Jubelfeier.     Studien  zu  Goetke*s  Werken.     Von 
Heinrich  DtjNZER.     Elbcrfcld :  1849. 

4.  Goethe^ s  Brief e  an  Frau  von   Stein.      2  vols.      Weimar: 
1848. 


f\^  August  28.  1849,  and  the  following  days,  Germany 
^^  brated  the  hundredth  anniversanr  of  the  birth  of  her  & 


cele- 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  her  great- 
est writer.  All  the  literaiy  capitals  of  that  land  of  literature 
vied  with  each  other  in  inventing  ceremonial  observances  for 
the  national  jubilee.  Jn  accordance  with  the  prevailing  mu^cal 
tendencies  of  the  people,  operatic  representations  formed  the  lead- 
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ing  features  of  the  several  festivals.  The  dramatic  chefs  d*oeuvre 
of  the  poet  were  produced  with  every  accompaniment  which 
modem  skill  in  music  and  decoration  could  sup{dy ;  his  lyrics, — 
solenm,  festive,  and  satirical, — were  performed  in  the  most  bril- 
liant manner  by  mixed  chorusses  of  professionals  and  amateurs : 
Schumann,  Mendelsohn  Bartholdy,  and  the  other  living  or  recent 
composers  of  Germany,  furnished  their  sweetest  strains  for  the 
great  occasion.  All  the  literary  and  philosophical  celebrities 
of  the  day  contributed  their  quota  of  odes,  speeches,  and  senti- 
ments. The  veteran  Alexander  von  Humboldt  officiated  as 
Coryphaeus  at  Berlin,  and  led  the  way  in  an  address  full  of  his 
own  brilliant  generalisations,  of  which  the  most  characteristic 
specimen  that  we  can  find  is  a  comparison  of  the  lives  of  men  of 
genius  to  ^  the  appearance  of  those  everlasting  lights  of  celestial 
'  space  of  which  the  greater  orbs  are  sometimes  dispersed  like 
'  sporadic  existences  in  the  measureless  ocean,  sometimes  imited 

*  in  brilliant  groups.'  Nor  were  the  proper  attractions  wanting 
for  the  inferior  orders  of  the  cultivated  world.  There  were 
triumphal  arches,  fountains,  scenic  decorations,  transparencies  of 
Gothe  surrounded  by  every  attribute  of  allegory, — Gothe  as 

*  Dichterkind '  on  a  griffin,  Gothe  as  *  Dichterjiingling '  on  a 
Pegasus, — dinners,  polkas,  illuminations,  and  fireworks. 

Yet  it  seems  that  the  celebration,  everywhere  alike,  was 
regarded  as  a  failure.  No  corresponding  inspiration  was  kindled 
in  the  audiences  by  the  laborious  enthusiasm  of  the  stage- 
managers.  They  listened,  dull,  spiritless,  and  uninterested ;  or, 
at  best,  they  applauded  the  music,  and  gazed  on  the  show,  as 
they  might  on  any  other  occasion ;  but  without  any  notice  of 
the  peculiar  significance  of  the  day.  The  Fates  themselves 
appeared  to  taKC  a  pleasure  in  mocking  the  solemnity.  It  was 
marred  everywhere  by  cross  accidents.  At  Berlin  the  con- 
tractor for  the  banquet  miscalculated  the  number  of  his  guests, 
and  the  assembled  votaries  had  to  endure  four  mortal  hours  of 
a  dinner  which  was  little  better  than  nominal,  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  speeches  not  being  duly  enlivened  by  courses  of  more 
substantial  diet.  At  Weimar,  so  long  the  poet's  residence, 
his  own  family  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  business; 
owing,  it  was  sidd,  to  some  quarrel  with  the  municipality  about 
the  property  in  his  relics.  At  Frankfort,  his  birthplace,  the 
burghers  were  insolvent,  and  out  of  humour;  the  populace 
savage  and  sore  from  the  recent  chastisement  of  their  neighbour 
radicals  of  Baden  by  the  Prussian  bayonets.  They  voted  the 
whole  affair  a  piece  of  aristocratic  impertinence ;  and  when  the 
managers  got  up  a  nocturnal  serenade  in  front  of  the  old  house 
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of  the  Gothes,  the  mob  interrupted  it,  and  put  the  performers 
to  flight  with  a  chorus  of  ^  Katzenmusik.' 

No  doubt  the  period  at  which  the  jubilee  fell  was  an  unfor^ 
tunate  one.     Men's  minds,  reeking  with  political  excitement, 
were  little  disposed  to  take  interest  in  the  payment  of  a'  some- 
what pedantic  homage  to  mere  literary  greatness.     The  failure 
of  so  many  cherished  schemes  of  German  freedom  and  xmion 
had  engendered  among  the  more  enthusiastic  a  spirit  of  fierce 
disappointment,  which  was  ready  enough  to  vent  itself  in  bitter- 
ness  against  the  memory  of  the  idols  of  the  last  generation. 
The  attacks  of  Borne  and  his  school  had,  moreover,  indisposed 
the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  younger  class  towards  Gothe^ 
The  cherished  author  of  the  higher  cultivated  circles  had  been 
represented  —  with  very  little  reason  —  as  opposed  to  the  poli- 
tical rights  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  —  with  a  good  deal  more 
—  as  having  laboured  to  repress  that  spirit  of  hopefiil  activity 
out  of  which  alone  political  reforms  could  arise.     BQs  reputa- 
tion, in  short,  had  become  a  kind  of  battle-field  between  demo- 
crats and  conservatives ;  and  the  former,  although  for  the  hk)- 
ment  the  defeated  party,  were  as  yet  the  loudest.     But,  beyond 
all  these  temporary  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  commemora- 
tion, it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  sense  of  unreality,  a  blank  dis- 
satisfaction, weighed  on  minds  capable  of  calmer  and  more 
elevated  judgment.     The  worship  which  was  once  paid,  sin- 
cerely if  blindly,  to  the  living  man,  had  become,  they  felt,  mere 
conventional  idolatry  of  the  dead.     Gothe  was  no  longer  what 
he  had  been,  nor  was  his  Germany  the  same.     It  was  not  the 
fame  of  the  *  Artist '  which  was  in  question:  that  was  established* 
In  that  character,  *  nothing  could  touch  him  farther;'  the  Book 
of  Fate  had  closed  on  the  page  which  recorded  his  name.     Bat 
Gothe  had  be^n  much  more  than  this  to  Germany.     For  many 
years  he  had  been  regarded  as  the  first  practical  philosopher  of 
his  day  —  the  Liberator  of  the  age  from  prejudice  and  bar- 
barism;— the  great  Teacher,  from  whom  men  were  to  learn 
how  to  direct  their  energies  aright,  how  to  achieve  that  perfect 
balance  or  harmony  of  the  faculties  and  passions  in  which  he 
placed  the  supreme  good  of  his  system.     It  was  in  this  capacity 
that  he  had  been  reverenced  with  an  enthusiasm  unparalleled  in 
modem  days,  and  which  nothing  but  its  honesty  preserved  from 
absolute  ridicule.     Each  of  his  greater  works  had  been  overlaid 
with  multiplied  gloss  and  commentary,  in  which  critics  vied 
with  each  other  in  extracting  from  their  subject  the  greatest 
amount  of  recondite  learning.     Every  trivial  saying  which  he 
chose,  after  his  half-solemn  half-mystifying  fashion,  to  propound 
as  oracular,  had  been  treasured  and  expanded  as  a  relic  of  in- 
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spiration.  Where  was  all  this  glory  now?  Where  was  the 
Taunted  '  world-philosophy '  of  the  accomplished  Epicurean  ? 
Had  it  not  become  as  vain  and  wearisome  as  the  systems  of 
those  former  schools  which  it  had  been  held  to  supersede  ?  Was 
not  there  a  painful  suspicion  that  much  of  the  weakness  and 
degeneracy  of  the  higher  classes  —  much  of  their  impotence  to 
resist  the  torrent  of  those  false  principles  and  exaggerated  senti- 
ments in  which  they  had  long  ceased  to  share —  was  owing  to 
the  enervating  influence  of  doctrines  once  admired  as  exalting 
man  to  the  ethereal  serenity  of  angelic  natures  ? 

All  these  were  imsettled  questions  at  best.  The  world  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  point  in  its  prepress  from  which  it  might 
aorvey  with  judicial  clearness  the  character  of  the  mighty  de- 
ceased ;  and  his  spirit^  evoked  untimely  from  its  recent  grave 
for  this  solemnity^  was  viewed  by  numbers  as  a  spectre  of  ques- 
tionable shape — a  crowned  phantom,  the  legitimacy  of  whosd 
title  was  still  under  just  debate. 

The  time  has  assuredly  not  arrived  for  a  full  appreciation  of 
Gothe.  The  peculiar  spirit  of  that  age  in  which  his  mind  was 
formed  as  yet  clings  too  much  to  our  generation,  to  render  us 
truly  competent  and  impartial  judges.  But  the  time  has  arrived, 
we  think,  when  it  behoves  us  to  question  ourselves  as  to  the 
results  of  that  long  and  brilliant  career  on  modem  society.  It 
is  time  to  examine  what  Gothe  has  done  for  us,  what  is  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  train  of  thought  which  he  has  left 
behind  him,  what  school  he  has  founded,  what  is  the  general 
bearing  of  his  philosophy  on  those  which  preceded  it  and  on  those 
which  are  yet  to  come.  These,  no  doubt,  may  seem  questions 
of  more  immediate  importance  in  Germany,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent generally,  than  for  our  solitary  and  selfnsufficing  society. 
But  ^e  contagion  of  a  genius  so  searching  as  his,  is  to  be  kept 
out  by  no  quarantine  of  English  prejudices  and  indifference. 
The  subject  is  not  disposed  of  by  die  mere  statement  that 
English  people  read  little  of  Gothe ;  if,  indeed,  the  &ct  be  so. 
They  read  him  at  second  or  third  hand ;  they  meet  with  some 
portion  of  his  spirit  alike  in  the  abstruser  speculations  of  modem 
religion  and  ethical  philosophy,  and  in  the  common  literature  of 
the  day.  No  one  can  well  over-estimate  the  influence  which  a 
single  mind,  possessed  of  great  original  powers,  and  turning  them 
in  a  popular  direction,  exercises  in  our  day  of  rai»d  interchange 
of  diought ;  or  the  speed  with  which  that  influence  is  conveyed, 
by  a  thousand  ramifying  diannels,  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
educated  community. 

And  this  must  be  the  apology  for  foreigners,  like  ourselves, 
when  we  venture  to  pass  critidsms  on  great  names  like  his. 
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apparently  so  far  removed  fi»m  our  judgments  by  peculiarities 
of  language  and  habits  of  thought.  It  is  an  apology,  which  con- 
veys  at  the  same  time  a  fer  higher  compliment  than  any  which 
literary  flattery  could  devise.  When  we  are  told  that  we  can- 
not understand  Gothe,  our  answer  is,  that  he  has  made  himself 
understood.  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  his  writings 
have  forced  their  way  into  our  own  literature,  and  he  is  as  mudi 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  present  educated  generation  of  English- 
men as  our  own  Gibbon,  or  Johnson,  or  Wordsworth.  We  are 
not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  examine  and  to  judge  of  hioiy 
and  to  say  for  ourselves,  with  whatever  consciousness  of  uncer- 
tainty in  our  judgments,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
power  which  is  at  work  among  us,  and  how  fax  its  operation  is 
for  godd  or  for  evil. 

And  a  similar  apology  is  perhaps  due  to  our  readers,  for  call- 
ing their  attention  from  topics  of  more  immediate  interest  to 
some  which  may  appear  a  little  trite  and  inappropriate  to  the 
time.  This  journal  has  on  various  occasions,  and  when  the  sub- 
jects were  more  recent,  taken  part  in  critical  controversies  about 
Gothe's  literary  fame,  and  has  sometimes  incurred  thereby  the 
indignant  animadversions  of  those  who  claimed  for  the  object  of 
their  admiration  the  somewhat  inconsistent  honours,  as  they 
always  appeared  to  us,  of  being  at  once  the  universal  gemus 
whom  all  the  world  was  bound  to  worship,  and  the  peculiar 
genius  whom  few  could  understand  besides  themselves.  But 
we  have  no  wish  to  go  again  over  that  beaten  ground.  It  is 
less  with  Gothe  as  the  mere  author  than  as  the  moral  philosopher 
that  Ve  are  now  concerned.  For  that  Gothe's  writings  do  involve 
a  peculiar  view  of  life,  its  duties,  and  its  objects, — that  he  has 
furnished  mankind,  not  only  with  new  subjects  of  thought,  but 
with  new  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling, — is  declared  at  once  by 
his  multitudinous  admirers,  and  by  the  determined  band  of  op- 
ponents who  in  later  years  have  been  raised  up  against  him  in 
his  own  country.  And  we  must  still  farther  trespass  on  our 
reader's  indulgence  for  somewhat  antiquated  criticism,  if,  in 
order  to  estimate  still  more  fully  the  position  from  which  he 
started,  the  ground  which  he  traversed,  and  the  direction  which 
he  has  given  to  those  who  are  to  continue  the  race,  we  go  still 
farther  back,  and  concern  ourselves  awhile  with  celebrities  stiU 
more  out  of  date.  For  as  three  great  names — Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Gothe — represent,  in  succession,  the  different  phases 
of  the  social  philosophy  of  an  entire  century,  so  4he  three  owners 
of  the  names  are  connected,  not  solely  by  the  law  of  literary  de- 
pendence, but  by  those  of  re-action  and  contrast.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  any  degree  to  understand  the  functions  exercised  by 
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Gothe  In  the  European  Commonwealth,  without  taking  into 
view  those  performed  by  his  predecessors ;  not  merely  because 
his  mind  was  of  course  in  great  measure  formed  by  theirs,  but 
also  because  his  philosophy  is  just  what  was  looked  for  by  a 
generation  which,  like  his,  had  been  taught  by  Voltaire  and 
Bousseau,  and  had  become  dissatisfied  with  its  teachers — partly 
a  complement  of  their  doctrines,  partly  a  protest  against  them. 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  go  higher  than  to  Voltaire  in 
tracing,  for  popular  purposes,  the  parentage  of  modem  con- 
tinental philosophy.  For  his  most  extraordinary  gift  was  that 
of  assimilating,  combining,  and  reproducing  the  thoughts  of 
others ;  so  that,  with  little  originality  of  his  own,  he  was  able  to 
pass  off  his  second-hand  inspiration  as  genuine.  Clear,  subtle, 
daring,  with  every  quality  but  depth,  he  obtained  all  that  sway 
over  the  public  mind  which  is  seldom  acquired  by  the  real  origi- 
nator of  thought  —  too  conscious,  in  general,  of  the  inadequacy 
of  his  own  views  to  be  able  to  impose  them  with  the  tone  of  a 
sovereign.  Few  indeed  looked  through  Voltaire,  at  Bayle  and 
Pascal,  who  stood  behind  him.  He  seemed  to  France,  and 
Europe  in  general,  to  occupy  the  extremity  of  the  visible  horizon 
—  the  father  of  authorship  —  the  oracle  alike  of  politics,  philo- 
sophy, and  literature  —  the  living  *We'  of  journalism  before 
journalism  had  acquired  its  present  substantial  existence.  He 
deserves,  therefore,  to  rank  as  the  first  of  the  great  priests 
of  the  modern  creed  of  Negation.  There  were  poets  before 
Homer,  and  sceptics  before  Voltaire ;  and  it  may  be  a  profitable 
as  well  as  curious  research  to  inquire  after  both :  but  for  us, 
whose  object  is  only  to  trace  in  some  degree  the  course  of 
popular  thought  and  writing  in  later  days,  Voltaire  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things. 

To  many,  indeed,  the  examination  of  peculiarities  in  his  cha- 
racter seems  superfluous.     Voltaire  was  an  infidel  and  an  arch- 
teacher  of  infidelity ;  and   as  |uch  to  be  cast   aside  with  one 
general  mark  of  reprobation.     We  would  willingly  remain  at 
peace  with  critics  such  as  these,  for  we  respect  their  feelings, 
nay,  sympathise  with  them,  far  too  sincerely   to  condemn   or 
sneer  at  them :  we  travel  by  a  more  arduous  and  doubtful  road 
than  they ;  but  it  is  to  meet  at  the  same  point,  if  possible,  at 
last.     But  we  would,  nevertheless,  ask  those  who  Imagine  that 
the  mere  fact  of  Ins  infidelity  dispenses  with  all  serious  inquiry 
into  his  tenets  and  motives,  by  implying  utter  perversity  and 
worthlessness  of  judgment,  what  else  they  would  have  had  him 
but  an  infidel?     He  was  endowed  with  a  clear  spirit  and  a 
penetrating  genius:  he   could   not  have  remained  among  the 
nameless  millions  who  live  and  die  in  nominal  belief.    Was  he 
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to  be  a  zealous  Romanist  of  his  own  time  and  country  ?  Was 
he  to  acquiesce  in  the  religion  a  la  Maintenon  which  was  in 
fashion  in  his  young  years,  that  lowest  and  worst  of  hypocrisies,  — 
when  coarse,  deUberate  vice,  unexcused  by  passion,  was  not 
only  varnished  over  by  outward  decency,  but  actually  in- 
truded among  religious  observances,  with  the  respectful  acquis 
escence,  at  least,  of  the  prelates  and  saints  of  an  age  wluch 
the  Due  de  JN^oailles,  a  Christian  writer,  is  not  ashamed  to  indi- 
cate, in  his  recent  ^  Life  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,'  as  a  model 
for  ours  ?  Would  they  have  had  him  reverence  Christianity 
under  the  cardinal's  hat  of  Dubois,  or  Alberoni,  or  Fleury  ?  or 
in  the  wretched  series  of  low  intrigues,  craven  tempers,  and  ob« 
scure  ambitions,  which  characterised  the  last  years  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesuits  before  their  dissolution?  Was  he  to  join  one 
half  of  the  sincere  believers  of  Paris  in  persecuting  the  other 
half,  in  the  affair  of  the  Jansenists?  or  was  he  to  side  with  the 
martyrs  in  their  one-sided  orthodoxy,  mingled  as  it  was  with 
credulity  of  the  most  contemptible  order  ?  All  this  was  impos- 
siUe.  There  was,  no  doubt,  an  alternative.  There  was  then,  in 
Komanist  France,  as  there  has  been,  and  ever  is,  in  Christian 
countries  of  whatever  persuasion,  the  small  company  of  God's 
chosen  servants  —  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given  to  extract  truth 
even  from,  the  midst  of  bewildering  errors  —  of  those  who  are 
rarely  known  to  the  world,  and  can  but  seldom  even  know  and 
recognise  each  other  in  it.  But  to  say  of  any  one  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  this  invisible  Church  is  scarcely  a  reproach ; 
and  between  this  and  unbelief  there  was  no  resting-place  for  a 
mind  like  Voltaire's,  and  in  his  day. 

The  open  and  literal  character  of  his  unbelief,  wherein  he 
differs  from  all  other  really  great  men,  was  a  consequence  of  a 
certain  necessity  both  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  He 
could  never  utter  half  his  thought.  If  he  could  have  done  so, 
he  might  have  avoided  his  thirty  years  of  exile,  or  have  spent 
them  imder  the  shadow  of  royalty  at  Berlin.  And  his  thought 
went  always  directly  to  its  point.  When  once  the  apparent  logical 
truth  was  reached,  he  had  no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  error 
from  too  wide  generalisation  in  the  premises,  and  entertained 
the  greatest  contempt  for  all  who  suggested  it.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  that  he  should  frame  for  himself  any  of  those  more  or 
less  hazy  atmospheres  of  mixed  sentiment  and  reasoning — mixed 
faith  and  incredulity  —  in  which  so  many  minds  of  a  different, 
perhaps  a  superior  order,  have  been,  and  are  involved.  In 
attaclang  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
he  was  dealing  direct  blows  at  the  foundation  of  all  revealed 
religion.     His  reasoning  on  the  one  side  was  as  concise  as  the 
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popular  reasoning  of  that  day,  and  of  ours,  on  the  other.  There 
is  a  revelation  from  Grod,  says  the  common  syllogism :  therefore' 
every  word  of  the  Bible  is  true  in  its  literal  sense.  Much  of  the 
Bible  is  demonstrably  false  in  its  literal  sense,  says  Voltaire, 
therefore  there  is  no  revealed  religion.  His  judgment  needed 
no  further  proof  than  this :  his  conscience  never  awakened  to 
the  void  which  so  many  feel  whose  judgment  has  been  led  astray* 
He  had  no  shrinking  whatever  from  the  abyss  of  negation,  which 
opens  on  most  men  when  revealed  truth  is  discarded.  It  was 
filled  up  to  his  perfect  satisfaction  by  natural  religion.  There 
was  no  doubt,  no  mystery,  about  his  Grod  of  Nature.  A  few 
trivial  deductions  from  design  and  contrivance  —  a  few  pro- 
babilities turned  into  axioms  —  were  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
him.  It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  Heine  says  of  his  offspring, 
the  *  Genevese  School ; '  *  They  made  of  the  Deity  an  able  artist, 

*  who  has  constructed  the  world  much  as  their  fathers  manu-« 

*  factured  watches.'  The  being  of  Grod  was  in  his  view,  if  not 
quite  as  strictly  demonstrated  as  the  falsehood  of  the  Bible,  at  least 
firmly  established  orx  the  basis  of  convenience ;  and  an  Atheist 
was  quite  as  absurd  a  person  as  a  priest.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  occasional  fits  of  complaisance  towards  thorough-going 
friends  who  outstripped  him  in  their  imbelief,  his  own  judgment 
always  repudiated  Atheism.  He  also  dreaded  it.  ^  If,'  said 
he  in  1765,  in  one  of  those  moments  of  .almost  prophetic  clavt'' 
voyance  which  distinguished  him,  *  the  world  were  ever  to  be 

*  governed  by  Atheists,  we  might  as  well  be  under  the  empire  of 
^  those  infernal  beings  who  are  represented  to  us  as  savagely 

*  tormenting  their  victims.' 

But  Voltaire  is  commonly  called  an  immoral  as  well  as  an 
irreligious  writer ;  and  the  saying  is  true  of  course,  but  not  true 
in  the  sense,  or  to  the  extent,  usually  intended.  Immoral  he 
was,  as  a  writer,  as  far  as  an  imagination  as  lively  as  it  was  de- 
praved, great  regardlessness  of  truth,  much  jealousy  and  much 
arrc^nce,  and  these  all  obtruded  on  the  world  with  an  utt^ 
absence  of  self-restraint,  could  make  him.  But  immoral  in  the 
flense  of  sm  impugner  of  the  laws  of  morality  he  was  not; 
herein,  again,  differing  from  the  great  men  who  followed  him. 
He  never  attacked  those  laws  directly:  never  indirectly  on 
purpose,  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  his  reckless 
ridicule.  On  the  contrary,  he  upheld  them,  even  ostenta- 
tiously, as  the  foundations  of  his  system ;  which  had  only  the 
defect,  quite  imperceptible  to  his  eyes,  of  containing  nothing  on 
which  the  foundations  themselves  might  rest.  It  was  enough 
for  him  that  the  excessive  inconvenience  of  a  world  without 
morality  was  demonstrable.     '  The  Supreme  Intelligence  which 
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*  has  formed  us  willed  that  there  should  be  justice  on  the  earth, 
*.  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  live  on  it  a  certain  number 

*  of  years.'  *  La  morale  vient  de  Dieu,  comme  la  lumiSre.' 
Thou  shalt  not  do  murder,  like  the  Dominicans ;  nor  be  ambi- 
tious, like  the  Jesuits ;  nor  licentious,  like  the  Capuchins :  such 
were  his  daily  edicts.  Why  not  ?  Because  the  God  of  Nature 
has  willed  it:  and  I,  Voltaire,  am  his  prophet:  and  if  you 
preach  aught  to  the  contrary,  you  are  a  Lametrie,  a  *  Velche,' 
a  barbarian. 

The  same  hard  clearness  in  his  outlines  of  thought  equally 
distinguishes  Voltaire  in  other  points,  in  which  he  comes  closely 
within  range  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  readers.  His 
very  egotism  is  of  this  description.  It  is  as  superficial  as  his 
ethics  and  his  religion.  ^  Egotism,  which  is  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion of  other  leading  writers  with  whom  he  is  commonly  com- 
pared and  contrasted,  in  him  only  provokes  our  propensity  to 
ridicule.  He  is  no  self-anatomiser.  He  never  dreams  of  bring- 
ing before  you  the  man  Voltaire,  with  his  intimate  thoughts 
and  sympathies.  He  introduces  you  to  Voltaire  the  historian, 
the  tragedian,  the  literary  oracle  oi  his  age.  He  drapes  himself, 
and  poses  before  you  in  every  variety  of  attitude:  but  you 
never  for  a  moment  imagine  yourself  Voltaire,  or  enter  with 
him  into  that  deep  communion  of  spirit  which  turns  books  into 
living  men.  His  whole  life  was  representation,  and  he  never 
seems  to  have  conceived  life  under  any  other  aspect.  And  this 
is  the  reason  why,  unlike  almost  all  other  great  men,  he  is  per- 
haps less  himself  in  his  familiar  correspondence  than  anywhere 
else.  Nothing  makes  the  reader  less  intimate  with  Voltaire 
than  his  letters.  They  have  spirit  enough,  but  no  body.  They 
disclose  nothing,  because  their  author  had  no  secrets,  and  put 
his  soul,  such  as  it  was,  quite  as  much  into  his  Philosophical 
Dictionary,  or  his  fugitive  criticisms,  as  into  his  closest  cor- 
respondence. It  was  an  odd  compliment  paid  by  an  Austrian 
impress  to  Voltaire's  familiar  verses,  that,  addressed  as  they 
often  are  to  the  highest  correspondents,  and  playing  with  the 
most  delicate  subjects,  she  never  detected  an  expression  in  them 
contrary  to  etiquette. 

Such  was  Voltaire  in  some  of  his  most  salient  features ;  and 
being  such,  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise  with  some  that  his 
influence  should  have  been,  not  only  so  extensive  in  his  own 
day,  but  so  permanent  with  later  generations.  Qualities  of 
style,  and  the  other  faculties  of  the  *  artist,'  will  not  account  for 
this.  His  wit,  unrivalled  as  it  is,  might  maintain  his  popu- 
larity, but  could  not  perpetuate  his  empire.  The  unequalled 
conversational  beauty  of  his  style,  by  which  the  reader  is  carried^ 
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as  ixx  a  pleasant  journey  on  an  easy  road,  over,  or  past,  all  the 
difficulties  at  which  deeper  reasoning  would  stumble,  is  also  a 
quality  rather  to  excite  pleasure  than  to  ensure  admiration. 
Nor  has  the  good  which  Voltaire  really  worked  in  his  own 
time  much  to  do  with  his  present  position.  As  a  destroyer  of 
past  abuses  he  may  be  entitled  to  gratitude;  but  so  are  the 
impugners  of  witchcraft,  and  other  respected  but  forgotten 
benefactors.  We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  real  ground 
of  his  supremacy  elsewhere ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  close  adap- 
tation of  his  philosophy  to  the  requirements  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  mankind.  How  many  are  there  —  and  especially  men 
whose  business  makes  them  much  conversant  with  the  world, 
statesmen,  men  of  business,  and  the  like, — to  whose  minds 
scepticism  like  that  of  Voltaire  is  not  only  a  natural  element, 
but  one  in  which  they  feel  contented,  and  out  of  which  they 
seek  not  for  escape !  Dogmatism  has  no  attmctions  for  them ; 
but  mysticism  is  even  more  adverse  to  their  dispositions.  The 
£rst  will  not  satisfy  their  shrewd  and  cautious  natures ;  but  the 
second  always  produces  on  them  the  effect  of  imbecility,  or 
cheatery;  They  find  the  world  full  of  problems,  and  compel 
themselves  to  take  the  fi^t  and  simplest  practical  solution.  ^  11 
*  faut  prendre  un  parti '  (the  motto  of  Voltaire's  latest  defence 
of  natural  religion,  1772,)  is  the  principle  on  which  they  choose 
their  line:  but  criticism,  not  faith,  is  their  natural  element. 
They  have  a  clear  perception,  if  not  a  keen  sense,  of  moral  right 
and  wrong ;  and  none  of  the  sophistry  by  which  minds  of  a 
different  class  seek  daily  to  obscure  it  has  any  effect  upon  them. 
Such  men  are  true  Voltairians ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  they 
are  sceptics  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or  whether  they 
have  deliberately  chosen  a  religion,  rather  by  an  act  of  the  will 
than  of  the  intellect, — rather  as  a  thing  to  be  received  than 
believed.  While  such  men  exist,  and  have,  as  they  must  have, 
a  marked  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  mankind,  their 
great  master,  whether  his  influence  be  felt  direct  or  at  second- 
hand, will  remain  one  of  the  literary  sovereigns  of  the  world. 

But  such  minds  will  always  constitute  a  minority,  however 
important  a  one,  among  thinking  and  feeling  men.  The  mul- 
titude of  those  to  whom  faith  is  a  necessity  is  far  greater.  It 
ivould  far  exceed  the  present  purpose  to  examine,  how  the  Vol- 
tairian influence  required  and  called  into  existence  by  inevitable 
reaction  a  counterbalancing  power ;  and  how  this  was  furnished 
by  a  spirit  of  a  very  different  character,  one  far  inferior  in  those 
points  wherein  Voltaire's  supremacy  lay,  but  as  infinitely  su- 
perior in  others,  and  great  above  all  in  his  own  weaknesses :  — 
one  too  who  resembled  Voltaire  at  least  in  this,  that  he  adopted 
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an4  attnu^ied,  and  e£bced  by  the  fi|>lendoiir  of  his  own  genius,  the 
converging  tendencies  of  many  minds  anterior  to  his  own* 
With  none  of  Voltaire's  advantages — low  in  origin,  coarse  in 
tastes,  r^ulsing  the  intimacy  and  outraging  the  self-opinion  of 
literary  rolks,  wayward  in  heart  and  understanding,  to  a  d^ree 
which  amounted  to  imquestionable  insanity — Bousseau  swayed 
the  world  by  two  prevailing  qualities.  He  was  the  great  poet 
of  the  universal  passion — love.  He  was  the  great  prophet  of 
the  doctrine  most  universally  seductive  to  the  human  intellect 
— the  perfectibility  of  man.  He  introduced  man  to  a  new 
guide — a  guide  who  might  serve  either  as  a  substitute  for  reve* 
lation  or  a  companion  to  it ;  teaching,  that  every  man  was  indeed 
a  law  unto  himself.  If  not  absolutely  the  first  to  proclaim  this 
doctrine,  he  was  the  first  to  clothe  it  sometimes  with  the  seduc- 
tive graces  of  refined  voluptuousness,  sometimes  with  the  still 
more  powerful  attractions  of  asceticbm  and  self-denial,  borrowed 
from  a  severer  creed ;  oftener  still,  with  the  charms  of  philan- 
thropy. This  was,  in  truth,  as  has  been  often  observed,  a  con- 
summation for  which  the  world  had  been  long  preparing.  The 
practical  sense  of  man's  corruption  through  original  sin,  the 
movii^  principle  of  so  many  religious  reformations,  had  long 
been  dying  away.  Bome  had  preserved  it  dogmatically ;  but, 
mingled  as  it  was  in  the  view  of  Bomanists  with  the  tenets  of  a 
denounced  and  unpopular  school,  it  was  daily  more  and  more 
lost  sight  of  in  their  general  teachings  Polite  Calvinism  was 
thrusting  it  into  the  background  as  fanatical,  the  Church  of 
England  as  methodistical.  The  principles  of  Bousseau  had  at 
the  utn^ost  to  break  down,  or  rather  to  sap,  the  fence  of  a  few 
traditionary  dogmas,  and  appeared  to  numbers  of  unsuspicious 
believers  fit  to  take  their  place  side  by  side  with  such  diluted 
Christianity  as  they  possessed. 

Accordingly,  the  influence  of  the  *  Gospel  of  Bousseau,'  as  it 
has  been  cafied  with  greater  force  than  is  often  contained  in  a 
mere  sarcasm,  spread  with  electric  rapidity  over  Europe  and 
America*  It  became  at  once  the  sole  religion  of  multitudes,  the 
subsidiary  religion  of  multitudes  more.  Christianity  itself, — that 
is,  the  Christianity  of  the  world, — seemed,  as  we  have  said,  to 
embrace  and  admit  it ;  much  as  Christianity  had  in  early  times 
appeared  to  admit  the  popular  infusion  of  Flatonism ;  less,  no 
doubt,  in  England  than  elsewhere ;  but  to  an  extent  we  seldom 
realise,  even  among  our  own  insulated  and  unsentimental  people. 
If  it  entered  most  powerfully  into  the  new  Catholicism  of  the 
Stolbergs,  Schlegel,  and  the  rest,  on  the  Continent ;  if  it  pene- 
trated among  the  Pietists  of  Protestant  Germany,  where,  as 
Gothe  himself  says,  ^  as  soon  as   the  belief  in  good  works  and 
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^  their  merit  ceased^  sentimentalism  took  its  {dace ;  it  was  not 
less  distinctly  traceable  in  the  tendencies  of  many  popular  re* 
ligionists  among  ourselves.  It  insinuated  itself  among  the 
Quakers  and  Unitarians ;  it  made  way  even  among  the  cluldren 
of  Knox  and  Cameron ;  nay^  the  very  names  of  our  Howards 
and  Wilberforces,  of  which  Beli^on  is  so  justly  proud,  cannot 
foe  altogether  disengaged  &om  the  ties  of  partml  allegiance  to 
that  of  Bousseau.  Anglicanism  alone — strong  in  its  calmness, 
perhaps  its  coldness — seems  to  have  rejected  the  specious  im- 
portation almost  wholly,  and  from  the  beginning. 

The  time  of  that  intermixture  has  nearly  passed  by.  The 
two  streams,  apparently  commingled  for  a  period,  have  run 
tJiemselves  clear  again.  The  adherents  of  Revelation,  taught 
by  the  brief  duration  and  sham^ul  fall  of  that  palace  of  self- 
righteousness  and  vain-glory  which  Bousseau  and  his  followers 
raised,  have  returned  in  great  measure  under  the  severer  disci- 
pline of  ancient  belief.  Among  all  the  conflicts  of  modem 
religious  schools,  this,  at  least,  seems  to  us  discernible,  notwith- 
standing some  recent  and  partial  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  sense  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  strong 
Anti-Pelagian  view  of  man  and  the  world,  however  various  the 
shapes  which  its  conclusions  may  assume  among  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  gains  ground,  and  becomes  more  and  more  diarac- 
teristic;  timt  the  sects  and  shades  of  thinkers  which  hold  by 
the  more  indulgent  doctrine,  become  more  and  more  distinctly 
marked  off  from  the  body  of  believers,  and  thrown  into  affinity 
with  those  who  reject  Revelation.  But  the  system  of  Bousseau, 
though  no  longer  the  reigning  one  either  in  philosophy  or 
religion,  is  still,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  popular  of  alL 
Examine  throughout  Europe  the  life  of  courts  and  cities,  the 
most  commonly  read  literature  of  the  day,  the  received  social 
dieories  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  feelings  of  women  in 
particular,  and  wherever  strict  religious  views  do  not  prevail,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  ordinary  substitute  is  still  the  *  Gospel  of 
^  Bousseau.* 

To  compare  the  influence  exercised  by  these  two  on  European 
thought  would  be  an  endless  task.  So  far  as  Englishmen  may 
Venture  to  pass  judgment  on  such  a  point,  we  should  say,  that 
in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  the  influence  of  Voltaire  had 
been  almost  wholly  for  good,  that  of  Bousseau  simply  mis- 
chievous. Nor  is  this  difficult  to  account  for.  The  best  points 
of  Voltaire  were  precisely  those  in  which  it  was  most  easy  to 
follow  him.  His  wit  was  eminently  national,  and  differed  only 
in  degree  from  that  possessed  by  numbers  of  his  compatriots. 
His  clearness  of  expression,   his  mtical  acuteness,  and  the 
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charms  of  his  iiarrative5  are  all  qualities  in  which  he  leaves 
a  model  more  or  less  easily  imitable.  And  accordingly  most  of 
the  better  class  of  French  historical  and  philosophical  works, 
written  since  Voltaire's  day,  savours  of  Voltaire  in  every  line. 
Kousseau,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  writer  for  whom  the  Horatiaa 
phrase — exemplar  vitiis  imitabile — appears  to  have  been  invented. 
His  worst  points  are  those  most  easily  seized,  and  most  tempting 
to  the  imitator.  His  peculiar  genius,  which  redeems  them,  is  un- 
approachable. Men  of  lively  but  shallow  fancy,  ready  rhetorical 
talent,  and  a  superficial  warmth  of  feeling,  catch  and  exaggerate 
the  tone  of  Bousseau  with  fatal  facility ;  and  thus  are  produced 
the  popular  sentimental  writers  whose  fashion  culminates,  de* 
clines,  and  vanishes  almost  within  a  generation — the  Siunt 
Fierres,  Chateaubriands,  Lamartines,  and  the  like. 

But  if  we  turn  ftom  the  world  of  letters  to  that  of  life,  as 
exhibited  in  modem  political  history,  we  shall  meet  with  a  very 
different  result.  Among  those  whose  mental  character  and 
culture  carry  us  back  to  Voltaire,  we  shall  find  many  distin- 
guished men;  but  all  occupiers  of  second-rate,  though  eminent 
situations.  This  is  the  school  which  furnishes  society  with  such 
leaders  as  Condorcet,  Talleyrand,  Mettemich,  Thiers ;  but  the 
real  masters  of  men,  those  who  have  moved  millions  by  the 
force  of  a  contagious  enthusiasm,  have  always  had  a  touch  of  the 
spirit  of  Bousseau :  such  men  as  Mirabeau,  Bobespierre,  Napo- 
leon, Nelson — however  startling  the  juxta-position  may  appear. 

As,  in  the  history  of  a  single  human  life,  relaxation  of  ener- 
gies is  sure  to  follow  their  unnatural  tension ;  as,  with  men  of 
intellectual  character,  a  youth  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  strong  pur^ 
poses  and  exaggerated  impulses,  is  commonly  followed  by  a 
gradual  disenchantment,  until  the  care  of  self  and  its  interests 
seems  to  become  the  only  reality ;  as  such  men  learn  to  smile  at 
their  past  delusions  —  to  look  with  an  indulgence,  half  con-* 
temptuous  and  half  tender,  on  their  younger  compamons  who 
are  possessed  with  those  longings  of  which  they  have  proved  the 
vanity ;  as  they  gradually  retreat  from  one  advanced  position  to 
another,  until  understanding,  and  wit,  and  cultivated  sensibi- 
lities, and  all  the  powers  which  once  *  wandered  through  eter- 
^  nity,'  are  tamed  and  disciplined  to  the  household  business  of 
smoothing  their  owner's  progress  through  the  troubles  of  the 
world ;  such  were  the  changes  which  came  over  the  philosophical 
mind  of  Europe  when  Bousseau  was  dethroned,  with  the  fall  of 
his  extravagant  child,  the  Bepublic.  Thenceforward  the  spirit 
which  he  had  aroused  passed  to  the  outer  multitude  of  thinkers 
and  readers,  the  ordinary  preservers  of  the  last  by-gone  fashion. 
Among  the  more  advanced  class,  the  pretenuons  of  his  imitators 
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were  received  only  with  ridicule.  Something  new  was  wanted. 
Voltaire  had  exhausted  for  the  time  intellectual  scepticism^  and 
Sousseau  sentiment.  Voltaire  had  mocked  at  ordinary  human 
nature;  Rousseau  had  deified  it.  What  was  leftyfor  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  decline  of  both^  except  the  philosophy  which 
turns  from  the  unsolved  enigmas  of  man's  general  nature  and 
destinies  to  the  cultivation  of  self,  which  strives  to  eliminate,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  various  impulses  which  lead  to  extravagance 
—  which  passes  by  religion  with  a  bow,  and  philanthropy  with 
a  sneer,  and  teaches  men  that  the  real  aim  of  his  existence  in 
this  world  is  refined  enjoyment  of  it  ?  When  the  time  for  a  new 
religion  has  arrived,  a  prophet  has  never  been  wanting  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  that  eminence,  in  the  present  in* 
stance,  was  reserved  for  Gothe. 

Gothe  was  born  in  1749,  consequently  ten  years  earlier  than 
Schiller  and  the  others  whom  we  commonly  regard  as  his  con- 
temporaries. The  habit  of  attaching  himself  more  closely  to 
younger  men  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  as  we  shall  see 
presently ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  others,  tends  to 
make  us  forget  his  actual  age,  and  rank  him  lower  down  in 
his  century  than  his  proper  place.  Nor  is  the  distinction  with- 
out importance ;  for  Gothe  being  ten  years  older  than  his  com- 
panions of  whom  we  speak,  received  the  full  tide  of  the  irruption 
of  Kousseau  into  Germany  in  a  soberer  and  less  impressionable 
mood  than  they.  His  early  youth  passed  away  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Voltai;*e ;  and  he  has  recorded  in  his  conversations  with 
Sckermann  the  deep  impression  which  the  philosophy  of  that 
school  made  on  him.  He  says  himself  that  he  resisted  its  influ- 
ence successfully.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  scarcely  so  much 
exposed  to  its  contagion  as  he  imagined.  There  were  Teutonic 
faculties  and  deficiencies  about  him  with  which  Voltairianism 
was  incompatible:  too  much  real  depth  of  thought  and  feeling; 
an  appetite  for  mysticism,  though  rather  intellectual  than  of  the 
heart ;  a  wonderful  penetration  into  the  mental  condition  of  other 
men,  and  power  of  seeing  with  other's  eyes,  such  as  no  French- 
naan  ever  possessed^  and  Voltairian  Frenchmen  least  of  all ;  a 
deficiency,  we  cannot  but  add,  in  the  quality  of  wit —  whatever 
Iiis  countrymen  may  think  of  the  matter  —  most  strange  in  a 
mind  so  richly  furnished  with  other  gifts.  We  are  apt,  there- 
fore, on  the  whole,  to  interpret  tl^ose  passages  in  which  he  attri- 
butes so  much  of  his  own  mental  cultivation  to  Voltaire,  as 
savouring  a  little  of  the  common  perversity  of  men  of  genius  in 
judging  of  themselves ;  the  same  which  made  Byron  vilipend 
the  romantic  school,  and  pronounce  himself  the  follower  of  Pope; 
a  slight  aflfectation  of  contemning  the  qualities  in  which  they 
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excel,  and  praising  those  in  which  they  fall  short.  Thns  far/ 
however,  is  true,  that  some  results  of  Encyclopedic  teaching, 
combined  with  some  natural  coldness  of  dispo^tion,  and  wim 
a  certain  pride  in  superiority  to  mere  enthnsiasn.,  such  as  that  of 
Schiller,  enabled  Oothe  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  '  Sturm  und 
^  Drang  Zeit,'  and  the  more  powerful  seducticms  of  the  Theo- 
philanthropic  social  philosophy,  which  made  conquest  of  Germany 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  French  Beyolution. 

At  a  later  period,  Gothe's  literary  and  personal  friendship 
with  Schiller  became  one  of  the  warmest  feelings  of  a  heart  not 
much  addicted  to  expansive  sympathies,  at  least  with  the  mascu- 
line division  of  humankind.  Yet  it  is  di£Scult  to  suppose  that  his 
admiration  of  the  younger  poet,  as  an  author,  however  sincere,  was 
of  any  very  high  order.  As  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  courtlier, 
Gothe  had  always  something  of  a  Byronie  contempt  for  mere 
men  of  letters ;  and  Schiller  was  one  oS  the  most  childlike  of  the 
species.  Both  as  a  critic  and  a  keen  observe  of  life,  he  was 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  unreality  of  Schiller's  poetical  w(wld, 
and  Ijhe  defects  of  dramatic  studies  elaborated  from  books,  not 
from  life.  Moreover,  the  impartial  judge  must  plainly  admit 
that  there  was  no  sympathy  in  Gothe's  heart  with  that  singular 
purity  of  feeling,  that  imsuspecting  romance  of  character,  which, 
with  the  unsophisticated  and  uncritical,  is  Schiller's  greatest 
charm. 

In  fact,  the  connexion  of  Gothe  with  Schiller  is  one  of  the 
passages  in  the  elder  poet's  life  which  we  dwell  on  at  once  with 
pleasure  and  with  regret.  Nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than 
the  honest  admiration  of  the  established  favourite  for  the  rising 
one; — the  elder  brother's  fondness  with  which  he  at  cmce  cau- 
tions him  against  error,  and  defends  him  against  attacks ;  — 
their  chivalrous  union  against  hostile  criticism,  dulness,  and 
*  Philisterheit.'  Schiller's  popularity  for  a  time  eclipsed  Gtithe's ; 
yet  appears  to  have  been  as  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  Gtithe  as  if 
it  had  been  his  own.  The  early  death  of  the  former  alone  put 
an  end  to  a  literary  friendship  which,  tmder  the  circumstances, 
may  almost  be  termed  imexampled. 

And  yet  all  the  time  we  feel  a  painful  consdousness  that  the 
men  were  divided  from  each  other  by  a  ^monstrous  gulf'  in 
Schiller's  own  words ;  a  more  *  dreary  gulf'  than  that  of  literary 
jealousy.  "We  do  not  speak  of  mere  inequality  of  jwwers, 
although  Schiller's  place,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  at  best  only 
an  elevated  one  among  the  Di  minores  of  literature ;  Gothe's^ 
perhaps,  a  low  one  among  the  superior  Divinities ;  but  from  the 
lowest  of  these  last  to  the  highest  of  the  second-rates,  the  disr 
tanee  is  greater  than  — 

'  From  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole.' 
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But  thdjT  moral  aims  and  instincts  were  wholly  0{q>08ite.  It 
may  be  said  emphatically  of  Schiller^  that  he  was  the  only  great 
writer  of  a  <ailtivated  age  who  ever  dared  to  burst  tbrougn  the 
restraints  whidi  worldly  philosophy  casts  around  US5  and  to 
appeal  freely  and  without  reserve  to  the  common  sjrmpathies  of 
the  honest  part  of  man's  nature,  —  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the 
love  of  glory,  virtue,  patriotism,  devotion, — all  the  impulses 
with  which  we  sympathise  in  the  young,  even  when  our  own 
hearts  have  become  chilled  by  advancing  years,  our  judgment 
warped  by  long  familiarity  with  the  habitual  sarcasm  and  irony 
of  the  cultivated  world,  *  Vii^inibus  puerisque '  is  the  fitting 
epigraph  of  all  the  works  of  his  maturer  age  ;  and  he  had 
courage  enough  to  show  men  that,  in  order  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  him,  they  must  become  as  children,  and  put  on  afresh  the 
natural  simplicity  which  they  had  cast  aside  as  the  garment  of 
their  boyhood.  And  he  succeeded,  with  more  than  mere  lite- 
rary success.  *  The  mighty  charm  of  his  song  not  only  touched 
'  the  imaginations  of  men,  but  also  their  consciences.'  He  made,, 
indeed,  no  durable  impression  on  his  age ;  the  glow  excited  by 
his  popularity  was  faint  and  transient :  yet,  such  as  it  was,  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  produce  a  superficial  thaw  on  the  ice  of 
a  thousand  years,  and  to  bring  men  back  to  the  times  of  which 
we  dream  rather  than  read,  when  genius,  and  virtue,  and  crime 
itself,  wore  the  colouring  of  romance. 

To  Gothe  all  this  transparent  singleness  of  enthusiasm  was  as 
foreign  as  to  his  own  Mephistopheles.  Even  in  his  best  moods, 
his  feeling  for  it  was  only  that  of  an  artist  for  a  beautiful 
modeL  His  disposition  was  not,  indeed,  mocking,  nor  had  he 
the  turn  for  burlesque  and  ridicule ;  his  efforts  in  this  line  being 
among  the  least  happy  of  his  compositions.  But  he  had  attained 
a  higher  d^ree  in  the  science  of  negation  than  Mephistopheles 
himself.  He  had  attained  to  that  profounder  sophistry  by 
which  men,  instead  of  acting  the  common  part  of  devils'  advo« 
eates,  to  pull  down  ordinary  sainthood,  create  artificial  virtues 
out  of  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  and  canonise  saints  of  a 
new  and  questionable  order.  He  studied  by  preference  the 
foibles  and  shortcomings  of  his  fellow-mortals ;  varnished  them 
over  with  the  brilliancy  of  style  and  sentiment;  and,  while  pro- 
fessing all  respect  for  ordinary  doctrines  and  ethics,  sought  to 
prove  that  the  real  religion  of  man's  heart,  and  the  reu  end 
of  his  existence,  lie  in  the  refined  cultivation  of  the  mind  and 
affections,  and  in  subjecting  all  irregular  impulses  to  a  course  of 
disciplined  self-indulgence. 

To  Gothe,  therefore,  Schiller's  heroes  and  heroines  were  mere 
unrealities, — creatures  of  the  poet's  fancy.    Schiller,  he  saw,  was 
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no  observer  of  nature^  and  never  depicted  either  human  life  or 
things  external  as  he  found  them.  He  was  conscious,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  his  own  extraordinary  powers  of  observing  both* 
And  this  jfundamental  difference  between  their  two  habits  of 
mind  appears  to  us  to  be  what  he  originally  meant  to  express 
by  the  phrase,  that  *  Schiller's  genius  was  "subjective,**  his  own 
* "  objective." '  A  phrase  which  had  also  some  apparent  foundation 
In  Schiller's  Kantian  notions ;  and  which  Gothe's  supremacy  has 
absolutely  imposed  on  German  criticism,  until  the  epithets  ^  ob* 

*  jective,'  ^  many-sided,'  and  such  like  Teutonicisms,  have  become 
almost  as  inseparably  attached  to  the  name  of  Gothe,  as  ^  ju- 

*  dicious '  to  that  of  Hooker,  or  *  venerable '  to  that  of  Bede.  It 
is  a  bold  thing  to  controvert  such  received  canons ;  but  less  bold 
than  it  would  be  if  Gothe  himself  had  not  been  the  original 
propounder  of  them, — Gothe,  who,  like  many  others,  was  never 
80  Uttle  infallible  as  when  he  judged  of  himself.  Wecannot 
but  think  that  if  the  two  epithets  had  been  reversed,  they  would 
more  accurately  have  described  their  subjects. 

That  Schiller  never  reproduced  Nature  is  true ;  but  he  never 
reproduced  himself.  He  saw  Nature  at  second-hand — through 
books.  He  studied  the  classics  till  he  raised  for  himself  a 
new  Olympus,  with  all  its  starry  deities.  He  studied  history 
until  its  characters  arose  before  his  fancy  like  living  beings,  only 
in  that  glorified  state  in  which — 

*  Strength  was  gigantic,  valour  high, 
And  wisdom  soared  beyond  the  sky.' 

All  his  creations,  therefore,  were  drawn  from  an  imaginary 
world ;  but  still  it  was  a  world  wholly  external  to  himself.  His 
characters  may  be  brilliant  phantoms,  if  you  will,  but  assuredly 
they  are  not  so  many  Schillers.  They  are  no  mere  reflections 
from  his  own  individual  being.  Schiller's  personality  scarcely 
enters  more  into  his  poetry  than  Shakspeare's  or  Scott's. 

We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who  are  in  earnest 
in  their  love  of  Gothe,  will  generally  agree  with  us  «es  to  the 
great  source  of  his  power ;  namely,  that  it  is  strictly  subjective, 
in  the  most  intelligible  sense  of  that  word.  It  has  its  origin  in 
that  strong  predominance  of  the  egotistical  and  self-analytic  ten- 
dencies, which  at  once  tempted  and  enabled  him  to  transfer  his 
own  personality  to  the  characters  with  which  his  imaraiation  was 
dealing,  and  to  call  forth,  in  doing  so,  the  corresponding  egotism 
of  the  reader.  If  Gothe's  situations  are  often  dramatic,  his  cha- 
racters are  seldom  so.  When  called  on  to  exhibit  energy  or 
passion,  they  are  apt  to  respond  either  with  weakness  or  ranting. 
It  is  with  the  incomplete,  the  vague,  the  purposeless  in  human 
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nature,  that  he  seems  by  preference  to  concern  himself;  and  fot 
this  very  reason  he  addresses  himself  directly  to  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  educate  classes  of  mankind.  What  Shakspeare 
has  done  in  one  or  two  characters  only,  and  as  an  exception, 
Gothe  does  with  all  those  in  which  his  genius  delights  itself. 
Truly  did  Hazlitt  remark,  that  the  charm  of  the  character  of 
Hamlet  lies  neither  in  dramatic  power,  nor  in  external  resem- 
blance to  Nature,  but  in  the  strange  manner  in  which  its  working 
and  peculiarities  correspond  with  our  own,  —  *  It  is  we  who  are 
*  Hamlet.'  How  thoroughly  this  saying  is  applicable  to  Gothe, 
every  day's  additional  study  of  his  works  will  reveal  to  his  ad- 
mirer. None  of  his  best  remembered  impersonations  have  the 
force  of  will,  the  power  of  action,  which  are  commonly  exhibited 
by  dramatic  artists  in  their  leading  characters.  They  are  capri- 
cious, dreamy,  and  for  the  most  part  even  unimpassioned  creatures, 
— acted  upon,  rather  than  acting,  meditating  on  life  rather  than 
taking  part  in  it.  But  they  are  ourselves.  It  is  the  reader 
who  is  Faust,  who  is  (or  was,  alas!)  Werter — who  is  the  real 
Wilhelm  Meister.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
reason  why  the  poet  succeeds  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  in 
thus  delineating  us  to  ourselves,  is  because  the  features  are  in 
reality  drawn,  not  from  observation  but  from  self-inspection ; 
that  he  has  brought  forth  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  in  order 
to  elicit  those  of  ours,  and  to  make  us  conscious  of  a  thousand 
hidden  tendencies  and  feelings  in  ourselves,  of  which  we  had 
only  a  dim  perception,  until  they  were  thus  evoked  by  the  re- 
presentation of  their  shadows. 

This  main  characteristic  of  Gothe's  genius  is  obvious  enough. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  detect  (but  the  examination  well  repays 
itself)  the  singular  manner  in  which  it  mingles  with,  and  gives 
completeness  and  strength  to,  the  other  powers  which  he  so 
largely  possessed.  No  one  contests  his  wonderful  acuteness  of 
observation  both  of  human  nature  and  also  of  the  external  world. 
And  yet,  even  with  respect  to  the  latter,  and  much  more  the 
former,  his  observation  is  comparatively  cold  —  his  description 
inanimate  —  unless  he  can,  in  a  manner,  project  himself  into 
them,  and  insinuate  his  own  heart  and  mind  into  his  analysis  of 
those  of  others  —  his  own  way  of  perceiving  Nature  into  his 
portraits  of  Nature  herself.  According  to  his  own  confession, 
and  the  researches  of  his  admirers,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his 
stories  of  life  which  is  not  founded  on  real  incident.  Those 
inserted  in  Wilhelm  Meister  are  said  to  be  all  examples.  Power 
of  inventing  a  plot  he  seems  to  have  had  little  or  none.  His 
way  was  either  to  take  one  from  books,  or,  still  more  commonly, 
from  actual  occurrences.     Characters  which  struck  him,  and  ad- 
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ventures  of  which  he  was  cognisant  personally  or  from  hearsay^ 
make  np  the  staple  of  his  narratives.  And  yet  he  rarely  ap- 
pears to  be  pidnting  character  simply^  and  as  external  to  himsdf. 
Take  certain  circumstances  of  life,  certain  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  to  form  an  imaginary  person  — how  would  the  individual 
Gothe  think  and  feel,  were  he  that  person?  This  .seems  to 
be  the  invariable  problem  which  he  sets  himself  to  solve.  Kay, 
we  must  apply  the  same  test  even  to  lus  descriptions  of  outward 
nature  and  events,  if  we  wish  to  appreciate  them  thoroughly. 
The  forests  of  the  Harz,  the  gorgeous  cloud-land  of  the  high 
Alps  in  winter,  the  lakes  of  Lombardy,  the  bay  of  Naples  the 
march  of  an  invading  army,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  siege  —  few 
have  represented  these,  even  as  mere  pictures,  with  greater  skill 
and  fidelity.  But  the  pictures  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  charm 
unless  the  reader  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  mind  of  the 
author,  and  can  see  them  with  the  eyes  of  Qothe  himself,  and 
partake  in  his  sensations.  Wieland  saw  this  thoroughly,  when 
the  herd  of  German  critics   were  praiding  Gothe's  supposed 

*  objectivity '  and  *  realism.'  ^  The  specialty '  (says  he,  speaking 
of  the  ^  Swiss  Travels ')  *  which  here,  as  in  almost  all  his 
^  works,  distinguishes  him  from  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  is  that 
^  the  "  I,"  the  "  Ille  Ego,"  glimmers  through  everywhere, 
^  although  without  ostentation  and  with  consummate  delicacy.' 
Gothe  himself  was  at  the  bottom  no  less  aware  of  it*  It  was  (no 
doubt)  a  real  perception  of  this  leading  peculiarity  of  his  own 
genius,  though  he  often  affected  to  disguise  it  from  himsdf  and 
others,  which  made  him  sometimes  recognise  that  the  bulk  of 
his  writings  were  in  truth  addressed  to  particular  classes  only. 

*  My  works,'  he  said  to  Eckermann,  *  never  can  be  popular:  they 

*  are  not  written  for  the  multitude,  but  only  for  individual  men 
^  whose  pursuits  and  aims  are  like  my  own.' 

A  curious  exemplification  of  this  leading  peculiarity  will  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  composition  of  the  *  Sorrows  of  Werter,' 
about  which  many  stories  have  been  told ;  but  the  latest  and 
most  authentic  seems  to  be  given  by  Herr  Diinzer  in  a  separate 
chapter  of  one  of  the  works  before  us.  After  Gothe's  disappoint* 
ment  of  the  heart  in  the  matter  of  his  fair  Alsatian,  Friederike, 
he  fell  into  one  of  those  states  of  tender  melancholy,  in  which  a 
youth  of  twenty-three  generally  resorts  to  the  society  of  the 
first  fair  sympathizer  whom  he  can  find,  purely  for  friendly  con- 
solation. Such  a  comforter  he  soon  found  in  a  somewhat  beur* 
geoise  young  lady,  whose  paternal  appellation  now  appears  to  have 
been  Miss  Charlotte  Buff.  To  her  he  confided  his  sorrows,  and 
from  her  he  exacted  sympathy  and  advice,  at  such  unwarrantable 
length,  that  poor  Charlotte^  who  had  no  objection  to  a  bit  of 
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romance,  provided  it  ended  in  the  orthodox  form  of  a  proposal, 
grew  tired,  and  entered  into  a  matter-of-fact  engagement  with 
a  very  matter-of*&ct  friend  of  both  parties,  Christian  Kestner. 
The  discovery  of  this  treason  made  Gothe  quite  certain  that  he 
was  actuallv  in  love  with  the  ladj  to  whom  he  had  never  chosen 
to  communicate  his  feelings,  and  threw  him  into  all  the  desp^ 
of  rejected  and  betrayed  attachment.  Just  at  this  crisis  of  his 
history  happened  the  tragic  adventure  of  young  Jerusalem — him 
of  the  buff  waistcoat  and  yellow  breeches — whose  fatal  passion 
is  recounted  in  the  *  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.'  The  two  events 
combined — his  own  disappointment  and  Jerusalem's — engen- 
dered the  *  Sorrows  of  Werter,'  Werter  is  Jerusalem  and 
Gothe  at  once;  he  wears  the  costume,  he  undergoes  the  suffer-* 
ings,  he  talks  in  many  instances  the  very  language  (borrowed 
from  his  posthumous  papery)  of  that  too  fascinating  foreign-office 
clerk ;  but  he  is  throughput  what  Gothe  would  have  been,  had  he 
been  Jerusalem ;  the  imaginary  transposition  of  the  poet  into  th^ 
perplexities  and  distresses  of  his  acquaintance.  And  thus  a  work 
which,  let  critics  speak  of  it  as  they  may,  has  excited  the  fancy 
and  controlled  the  hearts  of  numbers  of  mankind,  is  spun  out  of 
the  brain  of  a  poet  from  materials  which  consist  simply  of  his 
own  heart  and  imagination,  placed  in  circumstances  of  idealised 
truth ;  for  *  Jerusalem '  seems,  after  all,  to  have  been  only  a 
young  attach^  of  considerable  solemnity  and  self-respect, — his 
flame,  the  real  Charlotte — according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne, — was  not  worth  knowing;  and  her  double^ 
Charlotte  Kestner,  nie  Buff,  must  have  been  little  better,  judg-' 
ing  from  the  cold  manner  in  which  Gothe  speaks  of  her,  whom 
he  occadonally  met  in  after  life.* 

♦  See  Diinzer,  p.  89,  &c.  It  seems  that  Herr  Kestner  was  not  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  part  of  the  philosophic  husband,  assigned 
to  him  in  *  Werter,'  and  that  Gothe  was  forced  to  retouch  the  cha-r 
racter  considerably  in  the  second  edition,  without  succeeding  m 
thoroughly  pacifying  him ;  but  Gothe  was  by  this  time  dee|)  in  his 
new  passion  for  the  fashionable  Frankfort  belle.  Miss  Schonmann, 
and  •  Werter  *  had  become  weariness  and  vexation  to  him.  It  must 
hare  been  with  some  malicious  pleasure  in  mystifying  his  admirers, 
that  Gothe  emerged  from  the  gloom  of '  Werter'  into  the  graceful 
pleasantry  of  his  various  poems  to  *Lili:'  such  as  those  exquisite 
lines  in  which  he  complains  of  her  tyranny  in  drawing  him  from  the 
dreamy  voluptuousness  of  a  poet's  study  into  her  favourite  evening 
parties:  — 

'  Warum  ziehst  du  mich  unwiderstehlich, 

Ach !  in  jene  Pracht  ? 
War  ich  guter  Junge  nicht  so  selig 

In  der  oden  Nacht  ? 
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But  if  the  real  tendency  of  Gothe's  genius  was  thus  tho* 
roughly  subjective  or  egotistical,  so  much  the  less  was  he  a  dra- 
matist in  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word.  Portraiture  of  charac- 
ter, independent  of  self,  he  has  really  little  enough.  This  the 
reader  can  best  appreciate  by  reflecting  how  few  of  the  second- 
ary figures  in  Gothe's  plays  or  novels  he  can  realize  to  himself, 
or  regard  with  the  smallest  interest.  The  only  exception  of 
which  we  are  aware  proves  the  rule  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner.  He  is  said  to  be  particularly  successful  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  female  characters,  in  which  he  has 
met  with  many  imitators  ;  beings  whose  attraction  lies  in  their 
simple  and  trustful  dependence  on  man  fts  a  superior, — Mignon, 
Clara,  Margaret.  But  the  true  charm  of  these  imaginary  beings 
lies  less  in  themselves  than  in  their  relation  to  us  —  in  the  feel- 
ings of  protection  and  supremacy  to  which  they  appeal  —  in  the 
flattery  they  administer  to  masculine  vanity  and  self-glorifica- 
tion. 

We  will  only  add,  in  order  to  dispose  of  an  objection  to  our 
view  which  might  be  taken,  that  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  what  has  been  already  said,  to  recognise  Gothe's  great 
excellence  in  one  peculiarly  dramatic  point,— that  accuracy  of 
keeping  which  represents  everything  as  seen  and  felt  by  the 
party  introduced,  not  as  seen  and  felt  by  the  describer.  It  is, 
in  fact,' not  diflScult  to  see  the  real  connexion  between  this  quality 
and  that  strong  personality  which  we  have  already  attributed  to 
him.  It  was  precisely  because  Gothe  projected  so  much  of  him- 
self into  the  characters  and  scenes  of  his  writings,  that  he  made 
the  events  described  develope  themselves  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  dramatis  personce^  never  as  they  would  be 
perceived  by  a  third  party  observing  from  without.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  great  objective  talent  —  great  power  of  pic- 
turesque description,  for  instance, — is  apt  to  lead  its  possessor 
astray,  unless  balanced  by  predominant  egotism.  A  criticism 
of  G6the*8  on  a  passage  of  Walter  Scott,  though  it  relates  in 
terms  only  to  a  matter  of  pictorial  effect,  will  illustrate  our 
general  meaning  also.     It  relates  to  the  scene  in   ^  Ivanhoe,' 


'  Heimlich  in  mein  Zimmerchen  verschlossen 
Lag  im  Mondenschein, 
Ganz  von  seinem  Scbauerlicht  durchfiossen^ 
Und  leh  dammert'  eiiu 

*  Bin  Ich's  noch,  den  du  bei  so  viel  Lichtem 
An  den  Spieltisch  baltst  ? 
Oft  so  unertraglichen  Gesichtern 
Gegeniiber  stellst?*  &c.  &c. 
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where  the  Jew  of  York  enters  Cedric's  hall.  Tfhe  costume  of 
the  Jew  is  minutely  described,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  dress 
of  his  legs  and  feet  Now  this,  says  Go  the,  is  wrong;  for  you 
are  to  suppose  yourself  in  the  position  of  Cedric  and  his  guests : 
they  are  sitting  at  a  table,  with  lights ;  and  by  persons  so  placed 
the  details  of  the  lower  limbs  of  one  who  enters  the  room  are 
not  remarked,  and,  in  fact,  are  hardly  distinguishable.  A  simi- 
lar instance  of  forgetfulness,  more  glaring  because  the  narrative 
is  thrown  into  the  first  person,  occurs  in  *  Mazeppa.' 

*  The  sky  was  cold,  and  dull,  and  gray, 
And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by.' 

The  breeze  was  perceptible  enough  to  Byron's  muse,  no 
doubt;  but  how  could  it  possibly  be  felt  by  a  man  carried 
through  the  air,  at  full  gallop,  on  horseback  ?  Similar  errors,  in 
relation  to  things  of  more  importance  than  pictorial  effect  — 
the  developement  of  thought  or  passion — will  constantly  be 
found  in  writers  of  the  highest  order  of  what  is  commonly  called 
dramatic  power.  The  poet  is  substituted  for  his  subject.  We 
should  be  surprised  at  meeting  with  such  instances  in  Gothe. 
Not  only  are  they  contrary  to  his  careful  touch,  but  he  trans- 
forms himself,  for  the  time,  far  too  completely  into  the  person 
whom  he  introduces, — whether  as  an  agent  or  a  mere  observer, 
— to  forget  that  imaginary  existence  which  is  become,  for  the 
time,  his  own. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  delineate  some  of  the  strongest  lite- 
rary  characteristics  of  this  great  writer,  we  ar«  conscious  of 
haying  made  a  long  digression  from  our  immediate  purpose, 
which  was  to  regard  him  as  a  social  philosopher,  and  with 
reference  to  his  moral  influence  on  the  European  mind.  But, 
in  truth,  the  one  subject  bears  materially  and  directly  on  the 
other.  K  we  have  laboured,  perhaps  at  unnecessary  length,  to 
show  that  an  intense  and  refined  egotism  was  among  the  princi- 
pal elements  of  Gothe's  literary  genius,  it  was  in  order  to  illus- 
trate his  philosophic  character ;  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
his  very  excellencies,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  lite- 
rary art,  fitted  him  for  the  distinction  of  being  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  of  modem  teachers  in  the  school  of  Epicurus. 
U^or  were  the  peculiarities  of  his  temper  and  habits  different 
from  what  his  writings  would  lead  the  reader  to  anticipate. 
His  whole  history  shows  how  abundantly  he  practised  what  he 
preached :  how  Self  was  the  single  divinity  worshipped  by  him, 
with  a  refined  and  chastened  worship,  no  doubt,  during  his  long 
eighty  years  of  life  and  activity. 

*  Gothe,'  says  Menzel,  with  much  the  same  meaning  as  ours, 
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^  adhered,  in  his  writings,  to  nature;  to  the  nearest  nature ;  to 
^  bis  own.  His  o^ni  nature  stood  in  exactest  harmony  with  that 
'  which  had  become  the  reigning  character  of  the  modem  world. 
'  He  was  the  clearest  mirror  of  modern  life  in  his  own  life,  as 
'  well  as  in  his  poetry.     He  needed  only  to  delineate  himself  in 

*  order  to  delineate  due  modem  world,  its  turn  of  sentiment,  its 

^  inclinations,  its  worth,  and  its  wortblessness The 

'  talent  of  outward  life,  the  arts  of  convenience,  ease,  and  refine^ 
'  ment,  daintiness  of  enjoyment,  were  his  taUsman  in  reaUty, 

*  and,  again,  appeared  to  him  the  worthiest  object  of  poetry ; 
^  inasmuch  as  be  only  mirrored  the  advantages  which  his  own 

*  life  and  person  represented.' 

Menzel's  splenetic  tone  and  coarse  inflation  of  style  have 
detracted  from  the  real  value  of  his  criticisms ;  but  the  justice 
of  this  sentence  will  scarcely  admit  of  dispute.  Not  that  Gothe 
was  a  selfish  man  in  the  vulgar  sense.  His  disposition  was,  in 
the  main,  amiable  and  tolerant,  and  widely  difiereut  in  these 
respects  from  that  of  his  French  predecessors,  with  whom  we 
have  associated  him.  He  was  averse  from  giving  pain,  as  well 
as  peculiarly  averse  from  encountering  it  himself.  But  all  this 
was  consistent  in  him,  as  it  is  in  many  others,  with  habits  o£ 
mental  self-indulgence  carried  even  to  the  extreme.  From  his 
youth  upward,  he  loved  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own,  and 
found  himself  most  at  his  ease  in  the  company  of  those  whose 
position,  in  respect  of  age,  talents,  or  sex,  induced  them  to  look 
up  to  him  as  a  superior.  He  remarks,  in  his  own  memoirs,  on 
the  peculiarity  which  led  him  to  surround  himself  with  younger 
dependents,  often  to  his  ultimate  inconvenience,  as  they  became 
burdens  to  him,  like  Mignon  to  Wilhelm.  Nor  was  this  uncon- 
nected with  a  manner  of  affected  importance  and  siq>eriority 
which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  always  placed  a  kind  of 
barrier  between  him  and  men  of  his  own  age  and  social  position. 
Eestner  remarked  of  him  when  only  twenty-four :  *  Gothe  is  a 
^  genius ;  yet  he  has  in  his  disposition  a  good  deal  which  may 
^  make  him   a  disagreeable  man.      But  among  children  and 

*  women  he  is  always  well  received.'  Farther  acquaintance 
with  life,  and  a  strong  determination  to  succeed  in  the  world, 
modified  to  a  considerable  extent  these  peculiarities  of  his 
youth ;  and  he  was  never  so  popular  or  so  successful,  personally, 
as  during  the  years  which  intervened  between  his  establishment 
at  "Weimar  and  his  Italian  journey  (1775 — 1787).  Those  were 
happy  years.  Few  poets  have  ever  enjoyed  so  much  of  life. 
There  was  all  the  excitement  of  winning  his  way  into  the 
favour,  the  confidence,  the  intimate  friendship,  of  the  young 
Grand  Duke  and  Duchess.     There  was  the  easy  rivalry  with 
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the  other  literary  heroes  of  the  time,  whom  he  could  beat  at 
their  own  weapons  as  an  author,  while  in  all  the  qualities  which 
ensure  social  success  he  was  incomparably  their  supmor. 
There  was  the  endless  round  of  court  life,  as  practised  by  the 
free  and  easy  sovereigns  of  that  day  who  had  thrown  aside  Ger- 
man etiquette ; — the  life  to  which  Catharine  now  and  then  im- 
perially condescended,  which  poor  Marie  Antoinette  tasted  with 
timid  and  stealthy  delight,  but  in  which  the  potentates  of  Wei* 
mar  might  revel  without  fear  of  strangling  or  decapitation;  — 
hunting  parties,  ^psy  excursions,  serenades,  picnics,  theatricals, 
from  January  to  December.  There  was  just  the  show  of  State- 
business  for  him  as  the  Grand  Duke's  intimate  privy  councillor, 
which  might  serve  either  as  a  diversion  from  courtly  dissipation, 
or  an  excuse  for  it.  There  was  all  that  refinement  of  the  social 
circle  which  Gothe  prized  so  highly ;  a  little,  perhaps,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  parvenu^  but  also  with  a  poet's  admiration  for  external 
degance  and  beauty;  which  he  carried  to  a  strange  extent, 
according  to  his  disciple,  Yamhagen  von  Ense,  who  remarks 
that  in  later  life  Gothe's  principal  associates  were  all  tall  and 
handsome  men,  like  himself,  and  that  he  had  a  decided  antipathy 
to  plain  people.  There  was,  above  all,  full  leisure  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  his  growing  genius,  and  his  surpassing  mental 
activity :  while  his  bodily  and  mental  health  alike  profited  by 
the  opportunity. 

But  this  enjoyment  palled  upon  him  from  its  very  excess, 
and  also  from  the  want  of  what  Byron  called,  ^  something 
*  cra^y  to  break  upon;' — some  one  powerful  and  engrossing 
occupation  of  the  mind.  For  his  literary  pursuits  were  up  to 
this  time  singularly  broken  and  inconsequent.  When  the 
world  of  Weimar  was  conquered  —  when  his  own  position 
was  fairly  attained,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  object  to  be 
giuned  by  exerting  himself  to  please  others,  the  tendency  to 
insulation  came  back  upon  him  with  redoubled  force.  The  re- 
straints of  Weimar  life,  the  ties  of  society  and  office,  became 
intolerable.  It  was  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  at  once  and 
definitively,  that  he  planned  and  executed  his  Italian  journey, 
in  that  strange  manner  which  he  has  himself  related  so  well; 
partly  also  (we  suppose  we  must  add,  since  the  publication  of  his 
correspondence  with  Frau  von  Stein)  to  break  through  the 
taunmels  of  one  of  those  tender  friendships,  of  antediluvian  pro- 
lixity, in  which  the  literati  of  the  last  century  were  apt  to  in- 
volve themselves.  This  journey  was,  in  many  respects,  the 
turning  point  of  his  life.  For  him,  as  for  most  men,  the  river 
Liethe  flowed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  He  forgot  his 
former  sense   and  being  on  the  farther  eiiore.     During  his 
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eighteen  months  in  Italy^  he  satisfied  one  great  want  of  his 
existence,  by  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  object ;  for  it  was 
then  he  conceived,  or  at  least  matured,  those  peculiar  views  of 
natural  philosophy  which  occupied  him  so  much  and  so  happily 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  But  how  far  his  genius 
gained  in  its  higher  qualities  by  the  change  which  it  then  under- 
went is  a  question  on  which  critics  are  widely  at  issue.  Mean- 
time, however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  habits  which  he 
acquired  tended  in  no  degree  to  efface  the  moral  weaknesses  of 
his  character.  Freed  from  the  restraints  imposed  on  him  by  the 
usages  of  the  Weimar  literary  republic,  and  left  much  to  him- 
self, or  to  the  company  of  one  or  two  artists  and  travellers,  he 
relapsed  into  habits  of  self^ntemplation  and  self-worship,  until 
they  became  unconquerable.  Even  one  of  his  greatest  admirers. 
Chancellor  von  Miiller  (the  author  of  *  Gothe  in  seiner  prak- 
*  tischen  Wirksamkeit '),  is  forced  to  confess  that  he  came  back 
from  Italy  a  man  altered  for  the  worse ;  colder,  less  expansive, 
more  self-important.  Nor  did  he  ever  get  rid  of  these  defects, 
and  return  to  the  more  attractive  self  of  his  earlier  days,  not- 
withstanding the  beneficial  results  produced  on  his  nature  for  a 
time,  as  already  said,  by  contact  with  that  of  Schiller :  a  nature 
assuredly  far  more  generous  and  unworldly  than  Gothe's  own, 
although  the  latter  has  chosen  to  say,  withithat  singular  affecta- 
tion, or  paradoxical  turn,  which  so  often  disconcerts  his  readers : 
—  *  Schiller  had  far  more  knowledge  of  the  world  and  tact  than 
•Ihad!' 

On  the  later  years  of  Gothe's  life  we  confess  that,  for  our 
own  parts,  we  dwell  with  little  pleasure.  We  do  not  complain 
of  his  biographers,  when  they  naturally  dilate  on  the  glories  of 
his  venerable  old  age,  —  his  exalted  position  as  the  living  oracle 
of  German  intelligence, — the  honour,  love,  obedience,  and  troops 
of  friends  that  waited  on  him  to  the  last.  All  this  is  externally 
true ;  and  yet,  to  us,  his  friends,  with  a  few  grand  exceptions, 
seem  chiefly  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  flatterers,  Boswells, 
and  *  correspondents  of  leading  literary  journals:'  kis  oracular 
dignity  to  have  degenerated  into  a  trick  of  mysteriousness,  in- 
volving the  most  trivial  conunonplaces  in  solemn  affectation  of 
importance ;  and  the  chief  pleasure  of  his  life  to  have  lain  in  the 
conduct  of  semi-sentimental  correspondences  with  women  for 
whom  he  cared  not  an  iota,  but  whom  it  was  his  delight  to  lead 
on,  by  flatteriog  mutually  their  vanity  and  his  own,  until  the 
consummation  was  reached  of  involving  them  in  something 
like  a  romantic  passion  for  the  great  unapproachable. 

It  is  a  true  remark  of  Menzel's  —  and  connected  with  much 
that  we  have  said  above  —  that  in  almost  all  Gothe's  works  that 
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peculiar  view  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  under  which 
man  is  the  courted  party,  and  woman  the  submissive  worshipper, 
is  brought  out  in  the  principal  characters.  Whether,  in  the  odd 
vicissitudes  of  the  world,  the  element  introduced  by  chivalry 
into  these  relations  has  expended  itself,  and  later  refinement  is 
likely  to  bring  us  back  from  adoring  Gloriana  and  Angelica,  to 
being  adored  by  Chryseis  and  Briseis,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
foretell ;  though  the  popularity  of  such  writers  as  Grothe  and 
Byron  would  certainly  seem  to  point  that  way.  His  *  Faust,' 
^Egmont,'  *  Edward 'in  the  Wahlverwandtschaften,  *  Wilhelm 

*  Meister,'  are  all  either  condescending  divinities,  or  mere  male 
coquettes ;  and  his  most  attractive  female  characters  seem  all  to 
belong  to  poor  Helena's  sect :  — 

'  Thus,  Indian-like,  •- 
Beligious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  Sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.' 

Nay,  the  curious  reader  may  even  remark,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  on  the  fondness   of  his  heroines,  particularly  in 

*  Wilhelm  Meister,'  for  assuming  male  attire  —  a  topic  on 
which  Vamhagen  von  Ense  has  a  luculent  dissertation,  showing 
that  it  is  connected  with  some  of  the  deepest  historical  meanings 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  but  which  may  also  be,  in  part,  an  expression  of  the  same 
prevailing  view  of  the  female  nature  as  imitative  and  depend- 
ent. And  we  may  pursue  the  same  pervading  thread  of  ima- 
gination in  the  most  dramatic  specimens  of  Gothe's  ballad  poetry, 
such  as  the  *  Bride  of  Corinth,'  and  the  *  God  and  the  Bayadere.' 

Such,  in  some  of  the  more  important  points  of  his  character, 
was  the  man  for  whom  Destiny  had  reserved  so  marked  a  place, 
in  an  age  when  the  fiercest  passions  and  wildest  enthusiasm 
•were  at  work  in  the  European  world,  recasting  its  social  institu- 
tions and  remodelling  the  temper  of  its  inhabitants.  *  The 
^  greatest  men,'  saith  the  fair  blue-stocking  of  the  Wahlver- 
'wandtschaften,  Ottilia,  in  her  Diary,  *  are  always  connected  with 

*  their  age  through  some  one  weakness.'  If  this  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  Gothe,  his  weakness  rather  lay  in  an  intense  desire  to 
shrink  from  its  violent  emotions  —  to  combat  in  himself  all 
tendency  to  share  in  its  passions  —  to  let  the  storm  pass  by, 
and  avoid  meddling  with  those  who  attempted  to  direct  it.  And 
this  it  is,  more  than  any  other  quality,  which  has  rendered  him, 
not  unjustly,  unpopular  with  great  part  of  the  living  generation. 
It  is  felt  that  he  owed  a  corresponding  debt  to  the  country  which 
worshipped  him,  and  that  he  died  without  discharging  it.  It  was 
not  through  mere  accident,  or  the  force  of  mere  scholastic  causes. 
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that  the  sect  of  the  Epieureans  prevuled  at  Borne  during  the 
last  agitated  century  of  its  Itepublic,  while  Stoicism  became  the 
reigning  intellectual  fashion  under  the  empire.  For  refined  and 
Gultiyated  minds,  when  looking  for  shelter  from  the  evils  of  the 
times  in  a  world  of  their  own,  naturally  try  to  make  that  world 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  external  one.  They  seek  refuge  in 
philosophic  self-indulgence  from  the  furious  passions,  the  ex- 
aggerated sentiments  of  an  age  of  civil  turmoil ;  while^  on  the 
same  principle  of  contrast,  they  court,  at  least  in  imagination, 
the  excitements  of  ascetic  virtue,  amidst  the  corrupt  stagnation 
of  despotism.  To  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Epicurus  in  the 
busy  political  times  on  which  he  had  fallen,  was  Gothe's  con- 
stant and  patient  endeavour.  The  French  [Revolution  came  to 
disturb  the  dreams  of  art  and  imaginative  science,  in  which  his 
Italian  sojourn  had  lapped  him.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  its 
principles,  and  hated  its  agents.  But  to  call  out  another  enthu- 
siasm to  oppose  it  was  utterly  alien  from  his  feelings.  His 
trumpet  sounded,  indeed,  a  note  of  defiance  —  but  a  very  faint 
one  —  in  Herman  and  Dorothea.  But  what  is  the  moral  of  the 
poem,  as  summed  up  in  the  energetic  lines  which  close  it  2 
Seek  steadfastness  during  days  of  political  trial  in  self-reliance, 
^nd  take  good  care  of  your  property :  — 

*  Desto  fester  sey  bei  der  allgemeinen  Erschiittrung, 
Dorothea,  der  Math.    Wir  wollen  halten  und  dauern, 
Fest  uns  halten,  und  fest  der  schonen  Giiter  Besitzthnm.' 

But  when  the  tumult  of  revolution  had  ended  in  military 
supremacy,  and  Germany  lay  prostrate  under  the  armed  might 
of  its  conqueror,  then  it  was,  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  greatest 
need,  that  he  most  deeply  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  ardent 
and  pure-minded  portion  o^  its  people.  Not  a  generous  senti- 
ment escaped  him ;  hardly  even  an  exhortation  to  resolute  and 
high-minded  endurance.  Keep  to  yourselves,  was  the  answer 
of  the  oracle  to  inquiring  millions ;  let  the  evil  days  pass  by  y 
use  whatever  of  sesthetic  and  social  enjoyment  the  conqueror  has 
left  you.  Even  the  oppressions  which  the  gallant  German  spirit 
of  ms  intimate  friend,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  had  to  en* 
dure  from  Napoleon,  called  forth  from  him  scarcely  a  feeble 
spark  of  indignation.  In  his  '  Tag  und  Jahres  Hefte,'  his  ske- 
leton memoirs  of  his  life  during  all  this  period,  there  is  a  studied 
abstinence  from  all  allusion  to  political  events;  an  afiectedly 
exclusive  attention  to  the  trivial  vicissitudes  of  the  sta^e  and 
criticism  at  Weimar.  He  never  concealed  his  admiration  (or 
the  tyrant  himself,  whom  he  professed  to  venerate  as  one  of  the 
*  Damonische  Manner,' — the  Genii  of  the  earth,  and  encouraged 
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a  kind  of  worship  of  Napoleon  in  hia  own  family ;— Napoleon, 
who  had  done  him  the  honour  of  suggesting  some  corrections  in 
a  forthcoming  edition  of  Werterl — *  How  could  I  have  taken 

*  up  arms  without  hate?'  was  his  defence  of  himself  to  Ecker- 
mann,  '  and  I  never  hated  the  French.     How  could  I,  to  whom 

*  nothing  is  of  importance  except  cultivation  and  barbarism, 
'  hate  one  of  the  most  cultivated  nations  in  the  world,  and  one 

*  to  which  I  owe  so  large  a  portion  of  my  own  developement ! ' 
It  is  really  a  relief  to  reflect  on  the  Nemesis  which  followed — on 
the  sense  of  weariness  and  self-abasement  with  which  the  poet 
must  have  come  forward  in  1815,  as  the  old  hack  laureate  of  Ger- 
many, to  dedicate  odes  of  courtly  patriotism  to  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns, and  compliment  the  nation  on  the  ^  waking  of  Epimenides/ 

Such  Gothe  remained  during  the  less  violent  but  more  deeply- 
seated  disturbances  of  political  society  in  his  later  years.  We 
are  not  among  those  who  quarrel  with  him  for  not  having  been 
a  democrat,  or  a  German-Unionist,  from  1815  to  1830, — re- 
proaches which,  however  popular  some  years  ago,  have  lost  some 
of  their  force,  at  least  with  thinking  men,  in  the  year  1850,. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  necessary  to  assume  the  indignation  with 
which  German  liberalism  regarded  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of 
the  prosecution  of  Oken,  the  editor  of  the  Isis,  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  this,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
Fichte's  expulsion  from  Weimar  in  1798,  Gothe,  probably, 
did  no  more  than  his  official  duty,  although  he  certainly  seems 
to  have  done  it  with  no  reluctance.  His  real  offence  consisted,  not 
in  adopting  this  or  that  class  of  opinions,  but  in  repressing  all 
politick  faith  whatever ;  in  encouraging,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
men  of  thoughtful  disposition  to  keep  aloof  from  all  pubHc 
movement  as  unworthy  of  them,  or,  at  best,  to  substitute  for 
political  activity  a  kind  of  dilettante  meddling  with  the  organ- 
ization of  labour — (a  notion,  by  the  way,  into  which  entered  a 
good  deal  of  Socialism,  according  to  Gothe's  particular  manner 
of  conceiving  it) ;  and  in  teaching  them  to  consider  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  concerns,  far  subordinate  to  the  grand  object  of  develop- 
ing their  own  powers  of  enjoyment,  and  so  turning  up  the  soil  erf 
the  heart  and  intellect  as  to  enable  it  to  receive  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage all  the  genial  influences  of  life.  It  was  the  popularity  of 
this  doctrine,  more,  perhaps,  than  ai^  other  cause,  which  kept 
back  talent  and  honesty  from  state  affidrs,  handed  over  the  mul- 
titudes of  the  German  population  exclusively  to  the  control  of 
&natical  or  interested  demagogues,  and  leaves  the  country  even 
now  without  the  formation  of  any  strong  and  massive  public 
opinion,  between  democracy  on  one  hand  and  bayonets  on  the  other. 

Gothe's  unpatriotic  spirit  has  been  severely  commented  on  ill 
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later  times  by  his  enemies,  and  scarcely  defended  by  his  ad- 
mirers. Nothing  but  the  amiable  simplicity  of  a  biographer 
could  find  in  it  an  overflow  of  feeling,  too  big  to  vent  itself  in 
words,  or  could  extend  the  same  apology  to  his  coldness  on  sub- 
jects of  religion  and  ethics.  *  In  the  depths  of  his  heart,'  says 
Diinzer,  *  there  pulsated  the  warmest  feelings  for  a  free,  united, 
^  and  powerful  Germany.     That  he  did  not  display  this  senti- 

*  ment  ostentatiously  to  the  world,  but  kept  it  close  within  him- 

*  self,  as  fearing  to  desecrate  it  by  any  publicity,  is  to  be  ex- 

*  plained  by  the  same  reservedness  of  disposition  which  hindered 
'  him  from  giving  outward  expression  to  all  his  other  holiest 

*  feelings — belief  in  God,  hope  of  immortality,  love  of  his  wife, 

*  — whence  malicious  misunderstanding  has  often  enough  been 

*  pleased  to  deny  him  these  feelings  altogether ;  and  in  particu- 

*  lar  his  profound  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  connubial  tie ; 

*  as  to  which  (to  the  astonishment  of  Oberhofprediger  Reinhard) 

*  he  held  the  severest  principles.' 

It  is  not,  however,  in  respect  of  his  connexion  with  the  mere 
political  movements  of  the  time  that  Gothe  has  to  render  before 
the  tribunal  of  posterity  a  serious  account  for  the  good  and  evil 
use  made  of  his  extraordinary  gemus.  His  is  a  far  heavier 
responsibility.  It  is  on  the  interior  relations  of  society,  and  on 
the  moral  progress  of  man,  that  the  peculiar  and  fatal  charac- 
teristic of  nis  philosophy,  the  deification  of  Self,  has  had  far 
more  extensive  and  enduring  effect.  No  one,  well  acquainted 
with  his  writings,  and  uninfluenced  by  that  strong  delusion 
which  he  contrived  to  throw  round  those  who  entered  within 
his  Castle  of  Indolence,  can  be  misled  by  the  deceitful  show  of 
virtuous  feeling  with  which  he  invests  the  merest  selfishness ; 
the  Pantheistic  colouring  which  he  gives  to  the  merest  irreli- 
gion ;  or  his  own  pompous  assertions  of  his  virtuous  tendencies, 
and  declamations  on  the  beauty  of  those  ethical  laws  of  which 
he  was,  consciously  or  not,  sapping  the  very  foundations.  What 
is  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  —  purposeless,  unmeaning  as  it  is  as  a 
simple  work  of  art,  a  collection  of  stories  ill  strung  together  by 
a  disjointed  narrative,  and  of  dramatis  persoruB  without  plot  or 
action,  — -this  ^  menagerie  of  tame  animals,'  as  Niebuhr  called  it, 
—  but  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  vanity  of  all  aspirations  of 
the  soul  beyond  itself:  a  long  lecture  on  the  duty  of  cultivated 
and  rational  enjoyment,  of  subjecting  every  irregular  impulse  to 
the  grand  object  of  harmoniously  blending  sensual  and  intellec- 
tual delights  in  the  nicest  proportions?  *  Wilhelm  Meister,' 
(such  was  the  oracle  which  Gothe  delivered  to  Eckermann)  ^  is  a 
'  most  incalculable  production !  I  myself  can  scarcely  be  said 
'  to  have  the  key  I     The  critic  seeks  a  central  point,  which  is  in 
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*  truth  hard  to  find!'  Others,  guided  by  very  simple  Instincts, 
thought  they  *  found  the  key '  without  diflSculty.  Some  reli- 
gious men  (Leopold  Stolberg,  and  Gothe's  own  brother-in-law, 
Schlosser,)  were  weak  enough  to  deem  it  worthy  of  an  Auto-da- 
Fje;  Stolberg,  however,  excepting  from  the  flames  the  sixth 
book,  which  he  bound  by  itself  as  a  manual  of  Pietism.  Other 
admirers  of  the  poet  have  taken  similar  pains  to  find  out  a  moral 
tendency  in  the  ^  Wahlverwandtschaften';  Gothe  himself  was 
pleased  to  say  (to  the  astonishment  of  others  besides  Oberhof- 
prediger  Reinhard),  that  it  was  an  *  act  of  homage  to  the  sanc- 

*  tity  of  the  conjugal  tie ; '  but  sounder-hearted  readers  will 
probably  pronounce  with  Vilmar  (*  Geschichte  der  Deutschen 

*  classischen  Literatur,'  vol.  ii.  p.  231.),  that  its  leading  thought 
merely  is,  that    *  subordinatioa  to    duty   is   mental    disease, 

*  obedience  to  sentiment  is  mental  health ; '  a  *  leading  thought,* 
of  which,  since  Gothe's  death,  eminent  female  writers,  both 
French  and  German,  have  been  the  chief  propounders. 

From  such  moral  absurdities  as  these,  when  thus  exhibited  as 
mere  fragments  of  a  system,  many  minds  of  the  purer  class  will 
turn  away,  not  only  with  aversion,  but  without  even  that  kind 
of  interest  which  bolder  profligacy  inspires.  But  to  judge  of 
the  real  power  of  Gothe  in  this  respect,  the  reader  must  be 
familiar  with  his  writings  in  general,  and  impregnated  with  that 
peculiar  sympathy  which  genius  such  as  his  will,  in  the  long 
run,  elicit  in  those  who  become  familiar  with  it.  Then  it  will 
be  felt  that  of  all  false  religions,  his  is  the  most  subtle,  the  most 
tempting,  the  most  attractive,  from  its  very  approximation  to 
the  truth;  It  flatters  the  evil  nature  of  man,  not,  primarily, 
through  appeals  to  his  passion,  or  his  intellect,  or  his  generous 
feelings,  but  to  that  which  is  dearer  than  either, — his  pride: 
the  pride  of  conquest,  to  be  achieved  over  himself  and  the  world 
alike :  the  pride  of  exclusiveness,  like  that  felt  by  the  initiated 
of  those  ancient  mysteries  from  which  the  dull  in  mind  and  the 
feeble  in  courage  were  contemptuously  excluded :  the  pride  of 
becoming,  in  imagination,  as  a  God,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

Your  victory,  says  this  philosophy  to  its  catechumen,  must 
first  be  over  yourself.  You  are  beset  by  the  temptations  of  the 
world  and  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life. 
These  are  not  of  themselves  evil ;  nor  is  the  utmost  enjoyment 
of  them  in  itself  inconsistent  with  that  transcendent  tranquillity, 
the  chief  good  and  object  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  AH  evil 
lies  in  the  opposition  between  our  own  natures,  imperfect  as 
we  are  in  our  perceptions,  capricious  in  our  longings,  unreason- 
able in  our  expectations,  and  that  orderly  reality  which,  under 
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manifold    appearances    of    contradiction^    preyails    in    things 
without. 

*  Denn  alle  Kraft  dringt  vorwarts  in  die  Weite, 

Zn  leben  und  zu  wirken  hier  und  dort : 
Dagegen  engt  and  hemmt  von  jeder  Seite 

Der  Strom  der  Welt  nnd  reisst  uns  mit  sich  fort. 
In  diesem  innem  Storm  nnd  aiissem  Streite 

Yernimmt  der  Mensch  ein  schwer  verstanden  Wort : 
Yon  der  Gewalt^  die  alle  Wesen  bindet, 
Befreit  der  Mensch  sich,  der  sich  iiberwindet.' 

Sobriety,  watchfulness,  discipline,  above  all  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  ourselves,  a  knowledge  of  what  we  can  do  and 
wherein  we  must  fall  short  of  our  ^ms, — these  are  the  true 
means  of  victory  which  Naturd  has  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all.  But  few  there  are  who  learn  to  use  them.  Few  are  they 
who,  like  the  candidates  for  knighthood  of  old,  can  endure  the 
long  hours  of  fasting  and  prayer  within  the  nightly  chapel, 
though  morning  is  to  welcome  them  to  aU  the  bright  and  joyous 
activity  of  their  new  vocation. 

But  this  once  achieved,  the  world  is  thine.  Thine  are  all 
the  blandishments  of  sense ;  for  thou  canst  use  without  abusing 
them.  Thine  the  gratifications  of  the  intellect ;  for  thou  know- 
est  the  limits  of  its  functions,  and  canst  therefore  enjoy  its  fullest 
exercise,  without  that  blank  disappointment  which  the  sense  of 
unsatisfied  aims  brings  to  less  chastised  minds.  Thine  the  de- 
lights of  sentiment,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called, — love, 
enthusiasm,  generosity ;  nay,  the  sterner  pleasures  of  asceticism 
and  self-discipline;  for  thou  canst  separate  the  true  from  the 
seeming,  the  reality  of  the  sentiment  from  the  falsehood  of  the 
idolatry  which  underlies  it,  and  canst  savour  the  one  without 
chewing  the  bitter  ashes  of  the  other.     All  that  Pagan  philoso- 

?hies  have  imagined  of  their  sages  and  adepts,  aU  that  esoteric 
Christian  sects  have  held  of  the  state  of  the  spiritually  emanci- 
pated,— all  these  things  in  their  inmost  sense  are  true  of  thee. 
Thus  fortified,  life  will  be  to  thee  one  uninterrupted  career  of 
advance  and  of  progressive  happiness;  and  as  for  death,  who 
must  come  at  last — 

^  O  selig  der,  dem  Er  im  Siegesglanze 
Die  blutigen  Lorbeem  nm  die  Scblafe  windet, 
Den  Er,  nach  rasch  durchrastem  Tanze, 
In  eines  Madchen's  Armen  findet.' 

But  happier  than  either,  he  who  passes,  fully  prepared  and 
fearless,  into  that  state  of  existence,  which,  unless  our  deepest 
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s^rmpathies  deceive  us^  can  but  afford  the  wise  a  sphere  for 
widening  exertion^  and  more  comprehensive  enjoyment. 

This^  we  are  well  aware,  is  a  very  imperfect  exposition  of  the 
general  tendency  of  Gothe's  view  of  life ;  yet  we  think  that 
most  readers — most  English  readers  at  all  events — will  accept 
it  as  not  an  unjust  one ;  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their 
familiarity  with  the  author.  And,  if  so,  they  will  assuredly 
agree  with  us,  that  genius  of  the  highest  order  was  never  em- 
ployed in  developing  a  system  more  seductive  to  human  weak- 
ness, nor  one  which  more  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  ominous 
words   with  which  Bunyan  concludes  his  allegory;  —  ^Then 

*  saw  I  that  there  is  a  way  to  Hell  even  from  the  gates  of 

*  Heaven,  as  well  as  from  the  City  of  Destruction,' 

And  its  effects  have  been  proportionally  great.  Consider- 
ing the  sphere  of  Gothe's  operations  from  a  mere  literary 
point  of  view,  it  can,  indeed,  scarcely  be  said  that  he  has 
formed  a  school  of  imitators,  like  his  predecessors  Voltaire 
and  Kousseau.  As  a  poet  his  followers  of  note  have  not  been 
niunerous,  nor  (with  the  exception  of  Riickert  and  one  or  two 
more)  very  successful.  His  peculiar  tone  as  a  novelist  seems, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  have  been  chiefly  caught  by 
female  writers ;  and  we  have  no  wish  on  the  present  occasion 
to  break  lances  with  the  admirers  of  sundry  countesses  and 
citoyennes,  who  enjoy  a  very  respectable  fimount  of  popularity. 
But  in  his  more  important  functions  as  a  moral  philosopher 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  labours  have  fructified  abundantly, 
and  that  his  system,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is  continuing  to 
make  its  conquests  at  the  expense  of  the  mechanical  Deism,  and 
the  unreal  but  generous  Sentimentalism  of  a  former  generation. 

That  there  has  been  a  great  reaction  against  it  is  also  true ; 
but  the  reacti(m  of  bitterness,  of  wild  and  impotent  disappoint- 
ment, not  of  sound  faith  or  solid  principle.  Hie  school  of 
Borne  is  quite  as  destitute  of  either  as  that  of  Gothe  himself, 
^ay,  some  of  the  latter's  successors  and  antagonists  have  endea- 
voured to  place  humanity,  if  possible,  on  a  still  lower  stage  than 
he  did.  He  only  taught  us,  at  the  worst,  to  cherish  and  culti- 
vate those  middle  impulses  of  our  nature  which  seem  to  occupy 
a  doubtful  place  between  the  divine  and  the  bestial ;  some  of 
these  seem  bent  on  persuadiog  us  that  our  grossest  animal  appe- 
tites are  equally  sacred  with  any  other  portions  of  our  deified, 
selves. 

From  such  a  chaos  as  tibis-— the  hitherto  final  result  from  a 
century's  labour  of  those  great  sovereigns  who  have  thus  succes- 
epvely  reigned  in  moral  philosophy  and  literature — the  mind  turns, 
azixiously  towards  a  future  wluch  must  assuredly  arrive,  although 
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as  yet  thiere  are  no  signs  of  its  approach.  The  pride  of  false  system 
must  be  thoroughly  mortified,  ingenious  sophistry  must  have  ex- 
hausted its  last  shifts,  disappointed  aspirations  after  super-human 
greatness  must  have  ended  in  utter  self-abasement,  before  men 
will  deign  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  submit  to  the  humiliating  but 
inevitable  palinode,  ^  Incende  quod  adorasti,  adora  quod  incen- 
'  disti.'  Many  a  revolution,  social  and  political,  must  first  pass 
over  the  European  world.  In  religion,  in  ethics,  in  mental 
science,  men's  minds  must  long  continue  to  oscillate,  as  they  do 
now,  between  the  most  abject  superstitions  and  the  wildest  infi- 
delities, and  find  scanty  resting-place  in  the  intervals.  So  it 
must  be,  until  some  voice  of  one  speaking  with  authority  shall 
rouse  them  once  more,  by  collecting  all  that  is  true  in  modem 
moral  philosophy,  and  incorporating  it  with  the  one  leading 
principle  of  man's  relation  to  God — not  as  a  portion  to  a  whole, 
a  fraction  of  spirit  to  some  great  Anima  Mundi  in  which  it  ori- 
ginates, but  as  creature  to  Creator,  subject  to  Sovereign,  respon- 
jible  agent  to  his  Master,  weak  and  imperfect  nature  to  Him 
who  can  purify  and  exalt  it.  But  the  hour  is  not  yet  come,  nor 
the  man* 


Art.  VII.  —  1.  Pourquoi  la  Revolution  dTAngleterre  a-t-elle 
rSussi  f  Discours  sur  THistoire  de  la  Revolution  dTAngleterre. 
Par  M.  Guizot.     Paris :  1850. 

2.   On  the  Causes  of  the  Success  of  the  English  Revolution  of 
1640—1688.     By  M.  Guizot.     London:  1850. 

A  substantial  part  of  our  duty  has  been  saved  by  the  delay 
"^  which  has  accidentally  attended  our  notice  of  the  publication 
before  us.  Three  months'  circulation  of  such  writings  as  those 
of  M.  Guizot  is  suflScient  to  familiarise  the  great  body  of 
English  readers  with  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  author ;  nor 
need  we  preface  our  intended  remarks  with  any  introduction  of 
the  subject  immediately  under  review.  Indeed,  the  character  of 
M.  Guizot's  Essay  is  so  peculiar,  that  its  matter  calls  less  for 
notice  than  its  object.  Proceeding  from  an  ordinary  pen,  or 
published  at  an  ordinary  season,  a  Discourse  upon  the  History  of 
the  English  Revolution  would  not  be  likely  to  command,  either 
by  its  novelty  or  its  disclosures,  the  interest  of  a  critical  public 
Even  M.  Guizot's  own  views  of  the  subject  have  long  been 
common  property.  His  history  of  our  civil  wars,  his  conceptions 
of  our  cavaliers  and  republicans,  and  his  estimate  of  our  political 
decisions,  have  been  known  to  England  and  Europe  for  nearly  a 
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quarter  of  a  century.  A  resumi  of  such  topics  from  his  mouth, 
arranged  with  that  perspicuity  which  he  can  so  effectually  com- 
mimicate^  and  imhued  with  that  spirit  of  philosophy  so  distinctive 
of  his  conclusions,  might  indeed  contribute  to  the  gratification  of 
a  learned  audience,  but  would  scarcely  supply  more  occasion  for 
public  comment  than  a  lecture  on  the  Middle  Ages  by  Mr. 
Hallam.  M.  Guizot's  impressions  of  the  scenes  in  question  have 
undergone  no  material  change.  He  thinks  as  he  used  to  think 
of  Charles  and  Cromwell,  of  Fairfax  and  Laud ;  and  though  he 
has  now  extended  his  review  to  a  later  period,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  outline  of  his  panorama,  the  supplementary  sketch  is 
necessarily  too  light  and  cursory  to  be  treated  as  a  piece  of 
independent  history.  To  say  that  the  *  Discourse '  is  admirably 
composed  would  be  no  more  than  announcing  a  fact  which  all 
readers  would  be  prepared  to  anticipate,  and  which  most  have 
already  ascertained  for  themselves.  For  an  instructive  topic  we 
must  proceed  somewhat  farther.  M.  Guizot  had  a  purpose  in 
delivering  and  publishing  the  discourse  before  us,  and  in  this 
purpose  resides  the  especial  interest  attaching  to  the  production. 
England  and  France  have  undergone  their  respective  revo- 
lutions, and,  as  we  need  scarcely  observe,  with  certain  analogies 
of  incident  almost  unparalleled  in  the  curiosities  of  History.  In 
each  kingdom  a  government  of  great  renown  and  antiquity  was 
violently  overthrown,  the  reigning  sovereign  brought  to  the 
block,  and  a  Republic  constructed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  State- 
fabric.  In  each  kingdom  the  Republic  was  superseded  first  by 
the  dictatorship  of  a  successful  soldier,  and  ultimately  by  the 
restoration  of  the  proscribed  dynasty.  These  perhaps  may  be 
considered  as  too  commonly  or  naturally  the  incidents  of  a 
revolutionary  drama,  to  excite  any  particular  surprise ;  but  the 
parallel  may  be  extended  further  still.  In  each  kingdom  the 
restored  family  committed  itself,  after  a  short  interval,  to  Sk 
renewal  of  the  contest  with  its  subjects ;  in  each  it  was  again 
dethroned,  and  in  each  a  ^  constitutional  monarchy '  was  estab- 
lished by  the  free  action  of  popular  will  in  favour  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  stem-royaL  This  parallel  might  be  rendered  more 
striking  if  our  immediate  purpose  permitted  such  digression  into 
details.  Though  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century  form  rather 
a  popular  chapter  of  English  History,  yet  there  may  perhaps  be 
some  readers  unaware  of  the  close  resemblance  borne  by  the 
Trench  Revolution  to  its  prototype,  even  in  many  of  those  par- 
ticulars which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  peculiarly  Parisian. 
The  tumultuous  attroupemens  of  the  populace,  the  clamorous 
deputations,  the  admission  of  infuriated  mobs  to  parliamentary 
debates,  the  inflammatory  placards  in  denunciation  of  aristocrats 
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and  royalists^  the  violent  outcry  against  the  Queen^  the  coarse  and 
brutal  conduct  of  State-Trials^  the  rumours  of  plotSj  especially 
as  hatched  in  the  royal  army^  the  wholesale  manufacture  and 
administration  of  oatbs^  and  the  yearning  for  unity  and  in- 
divisibility,  are  all  symptoms  discoverable  in  one  convulsion  as 
well  as  the  other.  These  resemblances^  however^  were  only 
superficial^  while^  on  the  other  hand^  the  points  of  diffa*ence  are 
essential  We  need  mention  but  two^ — the  overpowering  in- 
fluence of  religious  spirit  in  one  case,  and  its  total  absence  in  the 
other,  together  with  the  omnipotence  of  street  mobs  in  France^ 
while  in  England  the  actual  instrumentality  of  changes  devolved 
ultimately  upon  classes  removed  from  the  temptations  incident  to 
ignorance  and  want.  As  more  directly  to  our  purpose  we  may 
add,  that  —  whereas  the  restoration  of  the  dethroned  line  in 
England  was  effected  after  a  short  interval  of  eleven  years,  by  a 
consent  as  unanimous  as  in  so  vast  a  constituency  could  ever  be 
conceived  possible,  and  in  absolute  default  of  any  other  pretenders 
either  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  Government, — the  like  result  was 
only  effected  in  France  by  the  arms  of  coalized  Europe,  to  the 
prejudice  of  claims  which  had  g^ned  every  thing  but  Intimacy 
from  a  generation  of  conquests  and  glories.  The  essential  differ- 
ence, indeed,  of  the  two  histories  has  just  received  a  conclusive 
exemplification.  Up  to  the  point  above  mentioned  the  parallel 
held  good ;  but  it  has  now  been  abruptly  terminated.  England, 
after  her  career  of  change  and  confusion  acquiesced  in  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  as  in  the  form  of  polity  to  whidi  her 
Revolution  tended.  France,  after  eighteen  years'  experience  of  a 
similar  government,  has  destroyed  even  this  consummation  of 
its  revolutionary  work,  and  has  renewed  its  political  experi- 
ments with  a  purpose  which  it  would  be  somewhat  presump- 
tuous to  define,  and  with  a  success  which  it  would  be  certainly- 
premature  to  characterise.  M.  Guizot  presumes,  however,  as 
will  be  se^ft,  that  a  '  constitutional  monarchy  *  was  the  proper 
scope  of  both  Kevolutions ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  settlement  nas 
Endured  in  England  while  it  has  been  overthrown  in  France,  ho 
considers  one  experiment  to  have  borne  its  fruit,  and  the  oAer 
to  have  proved  barren.  Judiciously  abstaining  from  the  more 
delicate  topic  of  discussion,  M.  Guizot  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunities  presented  by  its  countemtrt ;  and  inquires  in  the 
Essay  before  us,  not  why  the  French  devolution  has  failed,  but 
why  the  English  Revolution  has  succeeded. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  publication  before  us 
acquires  so  signal  an  interest.  Instead  of  being  merely  an 
eloquent  chapter  of  English  History,  it  is  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  through  which  our  great  Revolution  became  successftil — 
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the  Inqniiy  b^ng  oonducted  tibroaghont  with  direct  reference  to 
a  certain  contraat,  on  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  still  uneasily 
fixed.  It  may  be  conceived,  perhaps,  that  in  assuming  '  con-* 
'stitutional  monarchy'  to  bethe  legitimate  term  of  a// revolutions, 
M.  Gnizot  has  been  somewhat  too  arbitrary  in  his  conclusions ; 
since  it  may  undoubtedly  happen  that  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment may  consist  more  readily  with  the  national  genius,  past 
history,  or  existing  conditions  of  a  people.  Against  this 
objection,  however,  the  author  has  guiuded  himself;  for  the 
republican  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  English 
constitution  are  accepted  by  him,  as  equally  '  successful '  deve- 
lopements  of  the  principles  on  which  he  considers  the  revolu- 
tions of  these  two  countries  to  have  proceeded.  No  attentive 
reader  of  the  Essay  will  be  slow  to  discover  that  constitu- 
tional monarchy  is  indeed  the  principal  scope  of  M.  Guizot's 
propositions,  but  his  general  conclusions  are  not  shap^  by  this 
assumption.  He  traces  the  ^  success '  of  a  political  revolution  in 
the  order  and  stability  characterising  the  Grovemment  constituted 
by  the  experiment.  About  the  form  of  polity  he  is  indifferent, 
le  appeaf^  to  require,  as  the  conditions  ^J  acknowledgment, 
simply  that  the  Government  shall  be  effective  and  durable,  strong 
for  action,  and  competent,  through  its  hold  on  the  affections  <$ 
the  people,  to  control  those  irregular  assaults  from  which  no 
gove^ment  is  free.  If  these  conditions  are  satisfied  he  will 
recognise  the  result  of  a  successful  revolution  in  either  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic. 

We  see,  therefore,  what  M.  Gtiizot  implies  by  the  term  '  suo- 

*  cess,'  nor  will  there  be  any  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what 
he  means  by  the  word  *  revolution.'  He  does  not  apjuy  this 
term  simply  to  the  constitutional  convulsion  by  which  the 
government  of  a  country  is  overthrown,  but  to  the  whole  course 
of  events  comprehended  in  the  interval  elapsing  before  the  final 
recc^ition  of  some  new  form  of  polity.  Thus  the  ^English 
^  Sevolution '  here  discussed  is  that  which,  according  to  his  own 
specification,  commenced  in  1640  and  terminated  in  1688,  Ex- 
tending therefore  over  a  period  of  forty-eight  years.  By  parity 
of  reasoning,  the  French  Kevolution  to  be  compared  with  it  is 
that  which  commenced  in  1789,  and  should  have  terminated 
in  1830,  aft^  running  a  course  of  forty-one  years.  It  did  not, 
however,  so  terminate,  and  herein  consists  its  want  of  ^success;' 
80  that  M.  Giiizot's  exposition  of  the  failure  of  the  parallel  at 
this  point  will  tend  materially  to  elucidate  his  own  conceptions 
of  the  catastrophe  of  February.     The  ^  causes  of  the  success  of 

*  the  English  Bevolution '  must  indicate  those  of  the  failure  of 
Its  coimterpart;  and  these,  again,  are  none  other  than  the  very 
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causes  of  the  last  insurrectionary  triumph,— for  it  was  M.  Louis 
Blanc's  success  which  constituted  M.  Guizot's  failure,  and  what* 
ever  arguments  explain  the  one  will  go  far  towards  explain- 
ing the  other.  But  it  must  be  here  observed,  that  though 
the  active  course  of  a  revolution  may  be  measured  according  to 
the  definitions  above  given,  its  ^  success '  has  still  to  be  deter- 
mined in  a  subsequent  period  of  probation.  For  example,  the 
English  Revolution  terminated  in  1688  ;  that  is  to  say,  certain 
political  principles  received  at  that  time  a  recognition  which 
proved  to  be  final,  and  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  established 
which  has  ever  since  endured.  But  the  durability,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  success  of  this  settlement  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
and  protracted  trial,  extending,  in  fact,  over  a  period  of  no  less 
than  seventy  years.  Not  to  mention  the  conspiracies  of 
William's  reign,  the  intrigues  of  Anne's,  and  the  chances  of 
both,  the  Government  of  the  Revolution  was  twice  brought  to 
the  actual  issue  of  the  sword ;  and  appears  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, though  then  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  its  foundation,  to 
have  hung  upon  a  thread.  For,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  Pretender 
had  advanced  from  Derby,  and  with  the  results  which  have  since 
been  described  in  that  case  as  inevitable,  that  the  ^  success  of 
^  the  English  Revolution '  must  have  been  depicted  in  colours 
very  different  from  those  now  employed  by  M.  Guizot.  A  time, 
however,  usually  arrives  for  the  expiration  of  these  liabilities  on 
the  part  of  a  new  Government,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
success  of  the  experiment  admits  of  conclusive  appreciation. 
The  period  in  question  has  been  fixed,  for  our  Revolution,  at  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  or,  by  a  more  cautious  estimate,  at  the 
year  1767,  when  the  reigning  family,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
stbdication  of  James,  were  acknowledged  in  the  prayers  of 
Roman  Catholic  congregations.  Such  dates  must,  of  course,  be 
somewhat  arbitrarily  determined ;  but  a  new  reign  distinguishes 
an  epoch  so  conveniently,  and  the  accession  of  George  III.  was, 
in  itself,  so  directly  influential  in  consummating  the  transaction 
under  discussion,  that  we  may  fairly  take  the  year  1760  as  the 
limit  of  our  revolutionary  troubles.  On  these  assumptions,  there- 
fore, it  will  follow  that  the  English  Revolution  of  1640—1688/ 
was  not  entitled  to  be  termed  absolutely  successful,  till  seventy- 
two  years  had  elapsed  from  the  great  political  convulsion  by 
which  the  change  was  effected,  and  sixty  from  that  formal  act 
which  fixed  the  succession  to  the  *  constitutional '  throne. 

It  is  plain  from  these  considerations  that  what  is  called  *  the 
*  last  French  Revolution,'  that  is  to  say,  the  event  of  February, 
1848,  taken  alone,  admits  at  present  of  no  estimate  in  respect  of 
its  success,  beyond  such  conclusions  as  may  be  suggested  by  the 
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foresight  of  statesmen  ol^  the  analogies  of  political  eiperiehee. 
It  may  or  may  not  loe  successful.  We  may  investigate  the 
symptoms  of  stability  or  the  elements  of  decay  discoverable 
in  its  origm  or  conduct,  and  found  an  opinion  upon  our  obser- 
vations ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  Course  has  yet  to  be  run. 
To  judge  it  by  its  present  works  would  be  like  judging  the 
great  French  Kevolution  in  1791,  or  the  English  in  1690.  Its 
significance  in  our  present  inquiry  is  chiefly  derived  from  its 
effects  in  superseding  the  constitutional  monarchy,  and  dis- 
turbing a  settlement  imagined  to  be  conclusive  by  the  revival  of 
forms  and  opinions  of  polity  before  condemned.  But  the  revo- 
lution which  has  not  succeeded  is,  as  we  have  observed,  that  of 
1789 — 18^0,  and  it  is  by  the  catastrophe  of  February  that  its 
failure  has  been  proclaimed.  It  may  be  ui^ed,  perhaps,  that  as 
the  settlement  of  the  English  Crown  required  sixty  years  for 
its  uncontested  establishment,  it  is  premature  to  pronounce 
upon  the  course  of  French  history  before  the  lapse  of  a  similar 
period,  ^here  is  this  distinction,  however,  between  the  cases> 
that  the  Government  of  the  English  Revolution,  though  often 
vigorously  attacked,  was  never  prevailed  against,  and  there-- 
fore  lost  no  way  in  its  growth ;  whereas  the  corresponding  set- 
tlement in  France  has  been  actually  overthrown,  so  that  all 
must  be  conmienced  anew,  and  under  conditions  far  less  favour- 
able than  before  to  speedy  or  permanent  success.  The  position 
of  France,  mutatis  mutandis^  is  that  which  our  own  would  have 
been  had  one  of  the  countless  plots  against  the  House  of 
Hanover  taken  absolute  effect  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  success  of  the  English  Ke- 
volution would  doubtless  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  politi- 
cal and  reli^ous  principles  in  which  the  struggle  originated,  and 
which  were  finally  established  ;  since  it  is  by  these  that  the 
character^  and  probably  the  fortunes,  of  its  subsequent  course 
would  be  mainly  determined.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  M. 
Guizot,  who  traces  the  success  of  our  Revolution  to  the  sincerity 
of  motives  and  to  the  moderation  in  their  objects  evinced  through- 
out the  conflict  by  those  who  brought  it  to  a  triumphant  issue. 
That  there  should  have  been  excesses  was  unavoidable,  but  these 
and  their  consequences  vanished  tog<Sther,  and  what  endured 
was  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  the  religious  freedom,  for 
which  the  battle  had  been  really  fought.  We  now  subjoin  the 
cliief  passage  into  which  M.  Guizot  cbmpresses  his  reply  to  the 
question — Why  hag  the  English  Revolution  succeeded?  He 
had  before  remarked,  that  the  two  great  points  to  which,  through 
all  the  changes  of  the  struggle,  the  nation  tenaciously  clung  were, 
first,  government  by  parliaments;  and,  next,  the  preponderance 
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in  these  parliaments  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Protestantism 
being  incidentally  recognised  as  the  undoubted  religion  of  the 
State:  — 

'  It  is  the  glory  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  main  cause  of 
its  success,  that  it  was  an  act  of  mere  defence,  and  of  necessary  de- 
fence. Whilst  this  revolution  was  defensive  in  principle,  it  aimed  at 
precise  and  limited  objects.  In  great  political  and  social  convulsions, 
a  fevered,  boundless,  and  impious  ambition  sometimes  seizes  on  society ; 
men  think  themselves  entitled  to  lay  hands  upon  every  thing,  and  to  re- 
model the  world  at  their  wilL  These  vague  and  presumptuous  schemes 
of  human  creatures,  treating  the  great  and  complex  system  in  which 
their  place  is  marked  out  as  if  it.  were  a  chaos,  and  striving  to  exalt 
themselves  into  creators,  are  as  impotent  as  they  are  insane;  the 
utmost  that  they  can  do  is  to  throw  all  that  they  touch  into  the  con- 
fusion of  their  own  delirious  dreams.  England  did  not  fall  into  this 
wild  error.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  alter  the  foundation  of  society  and 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  she  asserted  and  maintained  her  religion, 
and  her  positive  laws  and  rights ;  and  did  not  carry  her  claims,  or 
even  her  desires,  beyond  the  limits  which  they  prescribed.  Witii  a 
singular  mixture  of  magnanimity  and  discretion,  she  accomplished  a 
revolution  which  gave  to  the  country  a  new  head  and  new  guarantees, 
but  which  stopped  short  with  the  attainment  of  those  objects.  This 
great  change  was  not  brought  about  by  popular  risings,  but  by  poli- 
tical parties,  organised  long  before  the  revolution,  with  a  view  to  the 
settlement  of  a  regular  government,  and  not  in  a  revolutionary  spirit. 
Neither  the  Tory  party  nor  that  of  the  Whigs  (spite  of  the  revolu- 
tionary elements  which  mingled  in  it)  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  established  institutions.  They  were  parties  occupied 
with  constitutional  politics,  not  with  conspiracy  and  revolt.  Although 
they  were  led  by  imperious  circumstances  to  change  the  Government 
of  their  country,  the  design  was  foreign  to  their  character  and  prin- 
ciples,— and  they  returned — with  little  effort — to  those  habits  of  order 
and  obedience  which  they  had  abandoned  for  a  moment,  not  from 
taste  or  levity,  but  from  necessity.  Nor  was  the  merit  or  burden  of 
the  Revolution  limited  to  either  of  the  great  parties  which  had  been 
so  long  opposed  in  opinion.  They  brought  it  about  in  concert,  and 
by  mutual  concessions.  It  was  imposed  on  both  by  a  common  neces- 
sity, and  was  not  to  either  a  victory  or  a  defeat.  Though  watching 
its  approach  with  widely  different  opinions,  both  saw  it  to  be  inevit- 
able, and  shared  its  accomplishment.' 

As  these  sentences  contain  the  only  direct  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion which  the  pages  before  us  profess  to  elucidate,  their  pro- 
portion to  the  general  substance  of  the  dissertation  may  perhaps^ 
appear  somewhat  inadequate.*  But  no  one  will  have  peruse^ 
M.  Guizot's  discourse  without  discerning  the  method  of  liis 
argument.'  He  hints  much  more  than  he  asserts.  His  conclu- 
sions are  throughout  rather  suggested  by  implicafj^u  than  ex- 
pressed in  terms*  He  specifies  in  minute  and  particular  detail 
the  phases  successively  assumed  by  the  English  Ke volution  in 
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its  origin  and  progress,  and  distinguishes,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
historical  inquiry,  the  causes  which  conduced  to  its  fortunate 
issue.     The  contrasts  supplied  by  these  several  points  he  leaves 
to  be   drawn  by  his  readers,  who  will  not  experience  much 
difficulty  in  the  task.     If  certain  political  and  social  conditions 
secure  success,  it  is  to  the  absence  of  such  conditions  that  we 
must  attribute  failure,  and  thus  one  result  is  explained  or 
suggested  by  the  same  illustrations  which  account  for  the  other. 
We  think  it  apparent  from  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  discourse, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  evident   enough  in  the  particular  passage 
quoted  above,  that  the  conditions  tacitly  contrasted  with  the 
fortunate   circumstances   of  the  English  Revolution   are   not 
generally  those  of  its  proper  historical  parallel;  and  that  the 
Republic  of  1848  rather  than  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  of 
1830  has  furnished  M.  Guizot,  not  only  with  his  most  natural 
reflections,  but  with  his  principal  points  of  comparison.     To 
some   extent,   as   we  have   said,   this  line   of  argument   was 
undoubtedly  open  to  the  illustrator ;  since,  if  the  success  of 
revolutions  can  be  shown  to  depend  upon  certain  conditions 
generally  invariable,  to  certify  these  conditions  will  be  to  supply 
the  means  of  testing  the  prospects  of  a  revolution  at  any  period 
of  its  course.     M.  Gruizot's  moral,  therefore,  may  be  judiciously 
pointed  by  such  suggestions ;  but  the  true  subject  of  historical 
contrast  lies  in  the  fortunes  of  that  Constitutional  Government 
which  he  himself  assisted  to  establish  twenty  years  ago.     The 
English  Revolution  which  was  successful  was  that  of  1640— 
1688,  of  which  the  results  endure  to  this  day.     The  French 
Revolution  which  failed  was  that  of  1789 — 1830,  the  fabric 
of  which  was  destroyed  in  the  convulsions  of  February,  1848. 
The  question,  therefore,  to  be  solved  is  simply  this — What  were 
the  respective  causes  which,  on  the  one  hand,  secured  the  stabi- 
lity  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  on  the  other  permitted  the 
overthrow  of  its  counterpart  in  France  ?     How  has  it  happened, 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Orleans  have  so  fatally  differed 
from  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Hanover?     The  reserve  im- 
posed upon  M.  Guizot  in  the  discussion  of  these  points  requires 
little  comment ;  but,  as  no  such  obligations  are  incumbent  on 
ourselves,  we  can  examine  the  question  with  greater  freedom, 
though  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  almost  pre- 
clude such  a  course  of  argument  as  would  best  conduct  to  a 
conclusion. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  the  success,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  duration  of  the  Government  established  by  the 
English  Revolution,  was  due  in  a  most  material  degree  to  the 
moderation  and  practicability  of  the  principles  promoted,  and  to 
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the  ctiaracter  and  position  of  the  parties  by  whofee  agency  the 
changes  were  wrought.     Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  Hevolution  were  by  no  means 
such  as  would  seem  promised  by  the  favourable  conditions 
which  M.  Guizot  so  elaborately  depicts.     However  remarkable 
might  have  been  the  concert  of  parties,  or  the  moderation  of 
leaders,  yet  neither  plenteousness  nor  peace  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
nation.     The  fortunes  of  England  were  for  a  subsequent  period 
in  a  state  of  such  unparalleled  depression,  that  the  year  1696 
has  been  represented  as  the  very  nadir  of  English  prosperity, 
while,  as  regards  domestic  concord,  the  attacka  upon  the  new 
settlement  were  so  frequent  and  resolute  as  to  argue,  apparently, 
a  feeling  of  hostility  at  least  as  great  as  any  heretofore  mani- 
fested in  France  against  the  monarchy  of  July.     Neither  will 
it,  we  presume,  be  disputed,  that  if  any  of  the  numerous  conspi- 
racies, against  the  throne  of  1688  had  chanced  to  be  successftil, 
the  great  charm  would  have  been  broken,  the  Crown  of  England 
would  have  again  been  considered  an  open  stake,  and  with  the 
durability  of  the  settlement  would  have  vanished  the  success  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  hopes  of  the  country.     It  was  because 
the  Constitutional  Monarchy  did  withstand  all  assaults,  that  the 
increase  of  its  stability  was  so  continuous.     A  single  reverse 
would  have  thrown  things  back  to  the  confusion  of  1688,  and 
rendered  the  position  of  parties  in  England  somewhat  similar  to 
what  it  now  is  in  France.     Since,  then,  the  British  nation,  how- 
ever cordially  it  might  have  welcomed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was 
certainly  not  unanimous  in  accepting  the  Act  of  Settlement,  it 
becomes,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  question  or  some  interest  to 
ascertain  such  secondary  causes  as  may  have  conduced  in  our 
own  case  to  a  success  so  favourably  contrasted  with  the  issue 
elsewhere  of  similar  experiments.     Taking  the  first  period  of 
ten  years  from  and  after  the  Revolutions  in  the  two  countries, 
and  judging  from  appearances  merely,  it  certainly  might  have 
been   thought  that    the  prospects   of   France  in   1840  were 
very  far  more  promising  than  those  of  England  in  1698.    At 
that  period  it  would   really  not  have  been  unreasonable  to 
infer   that   the    settlement  of    1830  must  have   been  accom- 
plished under  conditions  even  more  favourable  than  the  settle- 
ment of  1688,  inasmuch  as  in  the  former  case  the  prosperity 
of    the   country    seemed    greater,   the   position  of   the  new 
government   more    assured,    the   honesty  of  statesmen  more 
general,  and  the  relations  of  parties  less  inveterately  hostile. 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  search  for  that  essential  distinction 
between  the  two  cases  which  produced  such  a  contrast  in  the 
end?    Was  it  solely  owing  to  the  chiiracter  of  the  men  and 
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pri&ciples  of  1688  that  BoUngbroke  and  Lochiel  were  unsue* 
cessful^  and  Walpole  and  Pelham  held  their. own? 

The  principal  difference,  as  far  as  the  secondary  points  are 
concerned,  will  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  state  of  political 
opinion  in  the  two  countries  at  the  time  when  their  constitu- 
tional monarchies  were  respectively  established.  In  France, 
when  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  House  of  Orleans,  there 
were  three  distinct  parties  opposed  to  the  arrangement: — the 
Legitimists,  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Kepublicans.  The  first 
of  these  appeared  at  that  moment  incomparably  the  strongest ;  it 
had  all  the  priestige  of  recent  supremacy,  and  its  second  defeat 
merely  euggested  the  parallel  of  a  second  restoration.  After  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  thirty  years  previous,  no  party  in  France 
could  suffer  any  permanent  injury  from  this  kind  of  discomfiture, 
^he  Imperialists  seemed  materially  weaker  and  the  Republicans 
less  considerable  still ;  but  they  nevertheless  formed  cognizable 
factions,  and  experience  has  now  shown  that  the  vitality  and 
strengti  of  both  had  been  somewhat  underrated.  At  all  events 
there  were  thus  three  parties  —  two  depending  on  family  or 
dynastic  traditions  and  one  on  political  theory.  But  what  was 
the  case  in  England  ? 

The  Legitimist,  that  is  to  say  the  Jacobite  party,  was  in- 
deed powerful,  as  we  shall  presently  more  particularly  observe. 
The  counterpart,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  to  the  French  Im- 
perialists, is  supplied  by  the  adherents  of  the  Cromwell  family 
—  a  family  which,  it  has  been  plausibly  argued,  might,  at  one 
moment,  have  been  firmly  established  on  the  English  throne ; 
but  of  which  the  power  and  influence  had  so  completely  dis- 
appeared at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  that  the  two  Bonapartes 
of  that  .day  dropped  unheeded  into  the  ranks  of  private  gentle- 
men and  passed  their  days  in  such  obscurity  that  it  is  possible 
we  may  surprise  some  reader  by  observing  that  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Protector  was  alive  in  1713 — almost  in  the  reign  of 
George  L  The  extinction  of  the  Repu1>lican  party  was  no  less 
complete ;  and  this  fact  stands  in  such  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  vitality  of  republican  principles  as  now  represented,  that  it 
suggests  some  further  inquiry.  In  France  Republicanism  has 
survived  to  supersede  the  constitutional  monarchy ;  in  England  it 
died  without  sign,  trace,  or  credit.  How  came  such  diversities  tO' 
pass  ?  No  doubt,  as  M.  Guizot  observes,  the  name  and  form  of 
a**  Republic'  offended  the  traditions  and  instincts  of  the  people 
of  England ;  but  the  phenomenon  at  its  first  appearance  must 
have  been  at  least  equally  offensive  to  the  people  of  France. 
Surely  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Monarque  were  as  little  pre- 
disposed to  such  conclusions  as  the  countrymen  of  Cromwell. 
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Yet  Bepublicanism  struck  root  in  France,  while  in  England  it 
withered  in  an  hour. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  things  here  spoken  of  have  nothing  in 
common  but  the  name.     The  Kepublicanism  of  1648  bore  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  Bepublicanism  of  1793.     Neither 
as  a  theory  nor  as  a  form  of  practical  polity  did  it  possess  any 
seductiveness  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.     A  republic,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  no  substantial  influence  had  been 
acquired  by  political  theories,  meant  simply  a  particular  form  of 
State  Government,  enjoying  fewer  distinctions  than  a  monarchy, 
but  not  professing  to  promote  democratic  interests  in  any  peculiar 
degree.     Some  vague  notions  of  popular  independence  might 
perhaps  be  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  but 
the  two  models  from  which  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  |Re- 
publicanism  were  derived,  were  the  States  of  Venice  and  Holland,. 
— oligarchies  rather  than  republics,  and  certainly  not  exhibiting 
in  their  action  any  characteristic  deference  to  popular  will.     In 
fact  a  republican  form  of  government  appears  to   have   been 
established,  rather  of  necessity  than  choice ;    and  to  have  been 
considered  to  partake  of  the  inferiority  attached  to  mimicipal 
associations    or    leagues    as    distinguishable    from    sovereign* 
States.      Venice    herself  occasionally   appealed  to  her   sove- 
reignty  of  Cyprus  as  conferring   privileges   not    due   to  her 
in  her  ancient  capacity;  and  a  republic  was  only  proclaimed 
in  the  Netherlands  when  it  had  been  found  impossible,  after 
much   search    and  solicitation,    to   procure   a  prince  for  the 
newly  created  State.     As  for  any  necessary  increase  of  popu- 
lar  freedom    under   these   institutions,   no    such    conclusions- 
had  been  found  to  follow.     There  was  unusual  toleration  in 
Holland,  and  reasonably  good  government,  but  nothing,  more  'r 
while  in  England  the  first  acts  of  the  republican  council  went 
to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  subject  within  limits  never  before 
known.     It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  these  ordinances^ 
further  than  by  calling  attention  to  ,the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  received.    Whatever  ideas  might  have  prevailed  respecting 
a  republic,  it  was  clearly  never  conceived  on  the  part  either  of 
rulers  or  people  that  such  a  form  of  government  presupposed  any 
material  extension  of  political  privileges  or  any  enfranchisement 
of  classes  previously  excluded  from  power. 

The  republicanism,  therefore,  of  the  English  Revolution  pre^ 
sented  nothing  attractive  or  flattering  to  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  never  even  pretended  to  make  them  freer  than 
before.  It  was  not  based  upon  any  new  political  theory  or 
devised  in  accordance  with  any  ideas  of  social  regeneration.  It 
consisted  merely  in  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  adminis- 
trative machinery  for  another ;  its  chief  characteristic  being  the 
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exclusion  of  a  single  hereditary  magistrate,  and  its  practical 
operation,  to  deprive  the  people  6f  much  of  the  liberty  Aey  had 
enjoyed  under  the  monarchy.  Close  as  was  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  under  King  Louis  Philippe,  it  may  be  termed  a  free 
and  truly  popular  assembly,  when  compared  with  the  English 
parliament  under  Cromwell.  It  can  be  no  subject  of  surprise, 
then,  that  Republicanism,  so  understood  and  developed,  took  no 
hold  upon  the  English  nation.  In  their  eyes  it  merely  assimi- 
lated the  ancient  monarchy  of  Britain  to  a  Dutch  oligarchy,  and 
depressed  them  to  the  level  of  a  State  on  which,  at  that  time, 
they  looked  with  anything  but  admiration  or  kindness.  It  was 
associated,  in  their  recollections,  with  military  government,  op- 
pressive taxation,  severe  restrictions  on  personal  freedom,  and  a 
total  change  of  the  old  spirit  of  the  country.  It  found  no  advo- 
cates or  adherents  except  among  a  few  speculative  admirers  of 
the  Venetian  polity,  or  fanatics  indoctrinated  during  exile  or 
travel  with  the  discipline  of  Holland.  Accordingly  the  repub- 
lican party,  if  party  it  can  be  called,  was  wholly  insignificant  in 
numbers  and  strength  even  in  the  year  of  the  Kestoration,  and 
was  virtually  without  representatives  at  the  establishment  of 
the  constitutional  monarchy. 

In  this  way  was  the  new  government  left  without  any  oppo- 
sition, except  that  proceeding,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  from 
above.  It  was  subject  to  no  pressure  from  behw.  There  was 
no  party  endeavouring  to  force  its  doctrines  into  notice,  as  more 
liberal  or  popular  than  those  avowed  by  the  party  in  power; 
nor  was  there  any  quarter  from  which  more  was  promised  or 
expected  in  furtherance  of  civil  liberty.  No  source  of  danger 
remained  excepting  in  the  prejudices  of  the  Legitimists.  From 
one  of  those  liabilities,  wluch  attend  all  such  convulsions,  the 
English  Revolution  became  thus  exempt, —  inasmuch  as  no  class 
of  any  weight  or  influence  wished  to  push  its  principles  further 
than  they  had  been  actually  carried.  The  spirit  of  revolution 
was  satisfied,  and  the  spirit  of  reaction  alone  existed  to  cause 
trouble  or  fear.  This,  it  is  obvious,  was  by  far  the  less  perilous 
spirit  of  the  two ;  for  whereas  revolutionary  ideas  might  have 
gidned  strength  from  the  progress  of  the  age  and  the  march  of 
political  theories,  the  same  causes  evidenUy  tended  to  weaken 
and  exhaust  the  sentiments  on  which  alone  the  reactionists  could 
rely.  Dynastic  attachments  and  traditions  were  liable  to  per- 
petual impairment,  from  the  misconduct  of  the  exiled  family, 
from  that  forgetfulness  which  absence  always  brings,  from  the 
new  associations  inevitably  formed  under  a  new  government, 
and  from  the  natural  effects  of  weariness  and  despair.  The 
Jacobite  feeling  was,  in  its  very  nature,  terminable,  nor  would 
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it  ever  have  survived  so  long,  or  manifested  itself  ia  such 
strength,  but  for  the  support  derived  from  the  accidental  rela- 
tion^  of  the  Scottish  kingdom — the  old  patrimony  of  the  exiles  ^ 
— to  the  crown  of  England. 

,  Eveu  this  opposition,  however,  simply  constituted  aa  it  wa^ 
was  amply  siifficient  to  test  the  success  of  the  English  Revolu- 
tion and  put  in  peril  the  durability  of  the  new  government  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  explain  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  by  reference  to  any  palpable  causes.  No  doubt 
tfie  n3.tion  would  have  held  fast  through  any  dynastic  changes  to 
those  gi-eat  principles  which  M.  Guizot  enunciates  as  established 
by  the  Revolution  —  parliamentary  .government,  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Conunons'  House,  and  the  recognition  of  a  Pro- 
testant Church.  But  in  so  far  as  these  principles  were  symbo- 
Esed  by  the  maintenance  of  the  House  of  Hanover  ,on  the 
throne,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  their  uninterrupted  security  to  any 
causes  excluding  great  good  fortune.  The  English  insurrections 
which  failed  were  better  based  and  better  supported  than  the 
Erench  insurrections  which  succeeded.  It  has  been  usual,  and 
certainly  not  otherwise  than  justifiable,  to  appeal  to  the  indif- 
ference shown  by  the  French  people  to  the  fate  of  their  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  as  evidence  that  the  government  was  both 
ill-administered  and  destitute  of  any  sure  foundation  in  tbe^ 
opinion  or  convictions  of  the  country.  But  we  doubt  much, 
whether  this  state  of  unconcern  surpassed  the  apathy  repeatedly 
manifested  by  ]the  English  under  similar;  ekcumstances,  as 
testified  by  the  writers. of  the  time.  To  ta^ke  only  one  instance 
out  of  many:  Ikbrshal  Wade  reported,^  in  1745,  that  ^England 
*.was  for  the  first  comer;'  and  a  member  of  the  administration^ 
in  repeating  this  opinion  for  the  information  of  a.  corres- 
pondent, observes,  that  if  5000  French  had  landed  (in  the 
Pretender's  interest)  in  any  part  of  the  island  during  the 
previous  week,  the  entire  conquest  would  not  have  cost  them 
a  battle.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  nearly  sixty 
years  after  the  Revolution;  and  yet  the  English  people 
are  represented  as  at  that  time  absolutely  indifferent. to  the 
fate  of  the  dynasty  which  they  had  themselves  so  deliberately 
called  to  the  throne.  Beriiaps  they  conceived  the  cons^bitution 
safe  in  any  event,  or  possibly  they  attached  too  little  importance 
to  the  insurrection.  Stories  are  told  which  show  that  even 
when  the  Highlanders  were  actually  2±  Derby,  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  SMne  respectable  classes  of  society  was  merely  a 
stupid  curiosity.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  at 
work,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  success  of  the  English  Revo*, 
lution  was  not  due  in  any  considerable  degree  to  the  vigilanci^ 
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promptitude^  or  determinatiou  of  the  people  at  large  in  defence 
of  the  powers  established. 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  considered  that  at  this  period 
insurrections,  though  not  domesticated  in  the  minds  of  dtizens' 
as  Intimate  incidents  of  political  life,  were  reckoned  among  the 
natural  resources  of  foreign  cabinets ;  and,  as  disputed  succes* 
sions  were  then  common  in  Europe,  the  encouragement  of  a 
pretender  to  a  hostile  crown  became  a  recognised  expedient  with 
belligerent  States.  Our  Jacobitism  owed  as  much  perhaps  to 
French  intrigues  as  to  Scottish  traditions ;  and  the  hopes  of  mal- 
contents often  turned  less  on  popular  tumults  than  on  the  appari- 
tion of  a  score  of  battalions  from  Dunkirk  or  Cadiz.  In  this  way 
not  only  was  ihe  revolutionary  spirit  kept  alive,  but  a  character 
was  communicated  to  party  struggles  wholly  different  from  any 
thing  visible  in  our  own  days.  The  English  Legitimists  were 
prompted  by  the  Alberonis  and  Fleurys  of  the  Continent ;  and 
the  ministers  of  our  first  Georges  had  to  attend  not  less  to  the 
intrigues  of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  than  to  the  menaces  of  do- 
mestic conspirators. 

But  when  these  several  points  hive  been  takei  into  candid  con- 
sideration, it  will,  we  think,  be  evident  that  the  constitutioiml 
monarchy  as  established  by  the  English  Bevolutioa  was  exposed 
to  fewer  hazards  than  the  corresponding  settlement  in  France, 
and  demanded,  therefore,  propc^tionately  less  skill  and  foirtime 
for  its  maintenance.  The  Legitimist  opposition  was  indeed 
strong  —  so  strong,  in  fact,  owing  to  circumstances  already 
mentioned,  that  the  probabilities,  fairly  estimated,  were  perhaps 
in  favour  of  its  prevailing,  at  some  time  or  other,  over  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  Nothing  indicates  these  risks  more  deariy 
than  the  extreme  inconstancy  of  the  statesmen  and  politicians  o£ 
the  day.  As  £»:  as  we  can  judge,  iJie  House  of  Hanov^^  at 
starting,  had  no  such  steadfast  support  as  was  possessed  by  the 
House  of  Orleans.  We  do  not  hear  of  parieys  betwe^i  Louis 
Philippe's  minkters  and  Charles  X.  Whereas  there  was  scarcely 
an  adviser  of  Anne  or  Greorge  I.  who  was  not  suspected,  with 
more  or  less  reason,  of  correspondence  with  the  court  of  the 
Pretender.  Common  charity  c(»npels  us  to  suppose  .that  a 
question  so  treated  by  such  characters  must  have  been  con- 
sidered an  open  one ;  and  ihst  the  success  of  the  English  Kevo-i 
lution,  in  so  far  as  it  was  represented  by  the  security  of  the  new 
dynasty,  was  for  many  years  doubtful  indeed. 
»  The  contrast  of  F'rench  history  on  these  points  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  as  to  account  for  much  of  the  difference  exhibited 
by  the  ultimate  results.  In  the  first  place,  the  settlement  of 
July  was  not  effected  under  cu*cupistances  any  way  similar  to 
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those^  which  are  described  by  M^  Guizot  as  having  been  so 
favourable  to  the  settlement   of  t688.      Omitting,  however, 
these  particular  considerations^  we  may  pass  to  others  of  more 
obvious  importance.   Indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  infer, 
from  the  respective  histories  of  the  two  periods^  that  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  of  France  had  been  originally  established  under 
less  fortunate  auspices  than  that  of  England ;  since^  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  the  stability  of  the  former  settlement  was,  to 
all  appearance,  the  better  secured  of  the  two.     In  1840,  the 
success  of  the  French  Kevolution,  that  is  to  say  of  the  great 
series  of  experiments  between  1789  to  1830,  seemed  to  be 
assured;  in  1698,  that  of  the  English  Revolution  seemed  scarcely 
probable.     But  it  was  not  because  the  provisions  of  the  new^ 
Charte  were  intemperate  or  ill-conceived,  or  because  the  change 
had  been  effected  by  violence  and  against  the  feelings  of  any; 
large  section  of  the  French  people,  that  the  constitutional  set- 
tlement of  1830,  and  therein  the  Revolution  which  it  had  been 
thought  to  consummate,  proved  unsuccessfuL     Its  fabric  has  not 
been  overthrown  by   any   of  the  parties  which  opposed  the 
construction.     As  far  as  the  catastrophe  of  February  can  be 
regarded  at  aU  ia  the  light  of  an  o Xary  contingency,  it  is 
due  to  the  operation  of  a  spirit  from  the  influence  of  which  the 
English  settlement  was  wholly  exempt.     Louis  Philippe's  go- 
vernment had  to  contend  against  the  spirit  of  revolution  as  well 
as  that  of  reaction.     The  latter  was  successfully  opposed ;  and 
indeed  the  Legitimist  party  by  which  it  was  represented  is  the 
only  party  which  has  never  been  uppermost  throughout  the  re- 
cent vicissitudes;  but  the  former  prevailed  —  not  perhaps  in 
the  fiEur  course  of  events,  but  still  with  a  dear  indication  of  its 
line  of  operations. 

There  were,  as  we  have  said,  three  parties  dissenting  &om  the 
constitutional  settlement  of  1830  —  the  Legitimists,  the  Impe- 
rialists, and  the  Republicans.  At  that  moment,  perhaps,  the  first 
of  these  was  the  only  one  from  which  serious  opposition  was 
to  be  apprehended.  No  great  consideration  seemed  due  to  the 
second;  but  in  the  third  were  contained  the  real  elements  of 
danger.  The  principles  of  this  party  rested,  not  on  traditions  or 
attachments,  but  solely  on  the  conclusions  of  political  theories  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  most  important  particular  tluit  the  position  of 
the  French  constitutional  monarchy  differed  so  essentially  from 
that  of  its  English  prototype.  The  government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe had  not  only  to  contend — which  it  did  successfully — ^against 
a  spirit  analogous  to  that  of  Jacobitism,  but  also  against  a  spirit 
most  imlike  the  former  both  in  its  origin  and  tendency.  We 
eeem  here,  in  fact,  to  be  approaching  the  true  point  of  distino- 
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tion  between  the  two  cases ;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  at  this  very- 
conjuncture  that  our  materials  suddenly  fail  us,  and  preclude,  as 
we  before  hinted,  any  continuation  of  the  argument  to  its  proper 
conclusion.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  the  triumph  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1848  was  an  event  so  anomalous  —  so  little  depending 
on  adequate  causes,  and  so  little  indicative,  as  the  sequel  has 
shown,  of  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  nation,  that  no  predic- 
tion can  be  hazarded  of  the  course  which  affairs  might  have 
taken,  apart  from  that  extraordinary  disturbance.  If  we  could 
consider  that  MM.  Lamartine  and  Louis  Blanc  represented  the 
real  opinions  of  the  French  people,  and  that  to  the  irresistible 
preponderance  of  these  opinions  the  catastrophe -of  February 
was  fairly  due,  we  should  then  be  enabled  to  conclude  at  once 
that  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  France  was  superseded  by 
a  more  advanced  developement  of  liberalism,  and  that  the  French 
Revolution  failed  because  it  had  not  proceeded  far  enough  to 
satisfy  the  nation.  But  we  are  now  perfectly  aware  that  this  is 
not  the  case ;  and  that  any  conclusion  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  France  deliberately  preferred  Republicanism  to  Monarchy, 
would  be  altogether  unsound.  All  argument  is  extinguished  by 
a  state  of  things,  in  which  the  established  institutions  are  noto- 
riously no  indications  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The 
French  Revolution  has  certainly  failed — so  much  is  clear'  and 
imdeniable;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  why  such  a 
result  was  more  likely  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  our  own 
country.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  causes  of  this 
failure,  until  we  can  ascertain  the  political  principles  to  which 
those  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  have  been  compelled  to 
give  way.  When  we  can  discover  what  France  really  wanted, 
-we  can  speculate  on  the  inadequacy  of  Louis  Philippe's  govern- 
ment to  satisfy  these  desires.  When  we  have  ascertained  what 
the  opinions  of  Frenchmen  really  are,  we  can  compare  them 
-with  those  which  have  been  superseded.  At  present  we  have  na 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  nation  wished  to  go  backwards 
or  forwards  — to  recall  the  dynasty  dismissed  in  1830,  or  to  rid 
itself  of  all  dynasties  whatever.  There  is  certainly  no  more 
reason  for  presuming  France  to  be  Republican  than  Legitimist. 
Nay,  from  what  we  have  now  seen,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to 
doubt  whether  even  the  settlement  last  overthrown  was  posi- 
tively objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  it» 
falL  It  would  be  one  step  gained  towards  a  conclusion  if  we 
could  assume  that,  whatever  France  desired  it  certainly  did  not 
desire  an  Orleanist  monarchy.  But  we  can  venture  on  no  such 
assumption.  There  is  reason,  on  the  contrary,  to  suppose,  that 
if  the  suffirages  of  the  nation  could  have  been  fairly  taken  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1848,  they  would  have  been  in  favour  of  resuming 
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the  position  abandoned  on  the  24th  of  Februaiy.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  when  we  discuss  a  successful  revolution,  we  are  con- 
sidering a^violent  but  genuine  expression  of  popular  will.  In 
the  case  of  France,  there  is  no  such  evidence  before  us ;  and  all 
argument  falls  consequently  to  the  ground. 

It  has,  however,  been  urged,  that  the  indifference  which  per- 
mitted a  political  club  to  subvert  a  powerful  government,  was  of 
itself  evidence  that  the  constitutional  monarchy  as  xepresented 
by  the  House  of  Orleans  was  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
nation;  and  that  though  it  has  certainly  not  been  proved  that 
France  desired  a  Republic,  it  may  be  inferred  that  she  did  not  want 
King  Louis  PMlippe.  We  have  already  observed  that  these 
apathetic  symptoms  were  not  peculiar  to  France  in  1848 ;  and  if 
we  insist  on  the  inference  above  mentioned,  we  niust  acknow- 
le^e  at  the  same  time  that  the  House  of  Hanover  was  exposed 
to  5ie  same  liabilities  as  the  House  of  Orleans ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  but  for  the  fortune  of  accidents,  our  revolution  would  have 
been  just  as  *  unsuccessful'  as  the  French.  The  moa*  cursory  refe- 
rence to  histories  of  the  time,  will,  as  we  have  said,  satisfy  any 
reader  in  a  very  few  moments  that  the  indifference  of  the  English 
nation  to  the  tumults  of  the  Jacobites  was  at  least  as  maAed  as 
that  of  the  French  to  the  insurrections  of  the  republicans.  But 
we  suspect  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  a  fact  which  can  be 
explained  upon  suppositions  less  arbitrary  that  that  of  a  national 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  a  dynasty  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  only  fifteen  years  before.  The  unpopularity  of  an  admi- 
nistration, or  the  accidents  of  a  political  crisis,  supply  causes 
amply  sufficient  to  bring  about  such  a  momentary  result. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  one  important  respect  the  in- 
stitutions of  France  under  the  constitutional  monarchy  did 
appear  inadequate  to  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  nation.  They 
sdiowed  no  expansibility.  They  provided  no  regular  means  of 
expression  for  the  popular  will ;  nor  any  machinery  by  which  such 
will  could  acquire  force  and  effect.  Whatever  judgment  might 
have  dictated  the  ori^nal  constitution  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, it  obviously  was  not,  in  1848,  any  representation  of  the 
people  deserving  the  name.  It  has  been  the  great  merit  of  our 
own  institutions,  that  they  not  only  answered  their  original  pur- 
pose, but  readily  admitted  of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  succes- 
sive generations.  Whether  the  principal  credit  be  due  to  the 
Long  Parliament  or  to  the  Convention,  whether  our  civil  and 
political  privileges  are  to  be  dated  from  1641  or  1688,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  decide ;  but  the  present  prosperity  of  England  is 
certainly  owing  not  more  to  what  the  Bill  of  Rights  did,  than 
to  what  it  permitted.  More  has  been  done  since  our  Bevolution 
than  before  it,  nor  is  the  difference  much  less  between  1860  and 
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1750,  thdn  between  1760  and  1650.*  Compared  Vfiih  the  p6pu- 
lar  claims  now  recognised^  we  may  almost  say  that,  in  King 
George  the  First's  reign,  the  people  could  not  control  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country,  or  pretend  to  equality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
If  we  could  be  carried  back  to  the  times  immiediately  succeeding 
our  Bevolution,  we  should  be  puzzled,  with  onr  present  ideas,  to 
appreciate  the  liberties  which  bad  been  won  by  the  struggle. 
Class  privileges,  which  would  now  be  deemed  intolerable,  long 
surviyed  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement. These  gradually  disappeared  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  growth  of  political  ideas,  acting  through  the  political 
machinery  which  the  Bevolution  had  established ; — and  thus  we 
have  become  what  we  are.  But  in  France  the  constitution  ap- 
peared unsusceptible  of  any  accommodation  to  the  wants  of  a 
people  proverbially  precocious  and  changeable.  It  was  almost 
laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  no  Parliamentary  reform  could  take 
place ;  although,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  Parliament- 
ary representation  of  the  people  was  a  palpable  farce.  It  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  therefore,  that  the  true  cause  of  failure  in 
the  French  Bevolution  lay  either  in  the  unelastic  character  of 
the  institutions  as  introduced,  or  the  inflexible  tenacity  of  those 
by  whom  the  government  was  administered.  In  fact,  it  is  to 
the  secauses  that  the  catastrophe  of  February  has  been  some- 
times emphatically  attributed. 

Some  truth  is  probably  contained  in  the  argument,  but  a  little 
reflection  will  suggest  considerations  on  the  other  side.  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  Louis  Philippe's 
ministers  was  to  maintain  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne;  and  it 
is,  we  think,  questionable  whether  this  primary  condition  was 
compatible  with  the  concession  of  those  electoral  reforms  which 
were  demanded  by  their  adversaries.  Owmg  to  that  division 
of  parties  which  we  have  described,  and  to  the  strength  and 
animation  possessed  by  each,  Louis  Philippe's  ministers  found 
themselves,  on  those  questions,  in  a  position  of  remarkable  dif- 
ficulty. Measured  against  any  party  singly  the  Orleanists  were 
the  stronger,  and,  under  the  existing  constitution,  were  a  match 
even  for  any  probable  parliamentary  combination.  But  they 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  supply,  like  the  Hanoverian 
party  in  En^nd,  a  ministry  and  an  opposition  from  theb  own 
body ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the  desired  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  at  that  moment  would  leave  their  relative 
superiority  unimpaired.,  M.  OdiUonBarrothadnomeansofform- 
inilt  govLimenton  principles  consistent  with  the  maintenance 

*  Yet  Blackstone  (iv.  439.)  put  the  theoretical  perfection  of  the 
English  Constitution  m  the  reign  of  Charles  H.    a.  n.  1679 ! 
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of  the  monarcliy  or  of  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  and  if  Louis 
Philippe's  ministers  had  yielded  to  his  instances,  they  might 
very  possibly  have  placed  parliamentary  power  in  the  hands  of 
parties  who  would  have  used  it  as  a  mere  substitute  for  insur- 
rection in  subverting  the  established  government.  Thus  we 
seem  again  to  be  brought  back  to  the  cause  of  failure  already 
specified —  the  plurality  of  dissentients  from  the  existing  order 
of  things.  Had  there  been  no  Legitimists,  the  Orleanists  might 
have  made  head  against  the  Bepublicans;  had  there  been  no 
Hepublicans  they  might  have  outlasted  the  L^timists;  but 
they  were  not  the  exclusive  representatives  of  either  liberal  or 
conservative  opinions,  and  were  thus  too  weak  to  resist  parties 
both  above  and  below  them,  excepting  by  a  course  of  policy 
which  contained  the  seeds  of  danger  within  itself. 

The  chief  diflSculty  in  the  question  before  us  consists  in  the 
ambiguous  and  indefinite  character  of  the  proposition  to  be 
discussed.  The  French  Revolution, — or  in  other  words,  the 
political  experiment  which  France,  as  M.  Guizot  expresses  it, 
entered  upon  sixty  years  ago —  has  certainly  proved  unsuccessful ; 
by  which  we  mean  that  it  has  produced  no  result  in  which  the 
nation  has  been  foimd  permanently  to  acquiesce.  France  has 
tried  and  abandoned  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  republic,  an  empire, 
and,  finally,  that  constitutional  government  which  in  other 
countries  was  proved  to  be  the  true  form  of  polity  required. 
But  what  were  the  causes  of  this  ill  success  as  indicated  by  the 
catastrophe  of  February  ?  What  kind  of  institutions  or  opinions 
did  the  French  nation  wish  to  substitute  for  those  actually 
existing,  in  so  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  result  ?  To  such 
inquiry  we  can  make  no  reply,  and  every  day's  experience 
serves  to  increase  our  perplexity  and  confusion.  That  France 
desired  a  Kepublic  is  what  her  citizens  lose  no  opportimity 
of  practically  denying ;  that  she  desires  a  Legitimate  Monarchy 
is  what  has  not  yet  been  proved.  We  need  take  no  shame  to 
ourselves  for  our  embarrassment  on  this  point,  for  the  French 
people  are  not  a  whit  less  bewildered  than  ourselves.  The  other 
day  it  was  positively  proposed  in  the  Assembly  to  take  the 
opinions  of  the  nation  upon  this  question  in  some  fashion  or 
other,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  by  direct  evidence,  that  par- 
ticular fomi  of  government  to  which  the  wishes  of  the  country 
reaUy  pointed.  To  judge  by  events  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  idead  of  the  majority  of  the  French  nation  remain 
much  what  they  were  before  the  change.  The  same  men  (and 
in  absolute  default,  too,  of  newer  competitors)  direct  the 
Assembly  and  virtually  administer  the  government;  the  same 
tone  characterises  its  policy,  and  the  same  liinguage  is  spoken 
by  its  organs.     Even  the  indifierence,  which  was  manifested  in 
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the  days  of  Februaiy  towards  the  monarchy  of  July  has  been 
since  compensated  by  a  concern  looking  very  much  like  regret. 
Yet  if  we  adopt  the  supposition,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
reasonable  one,  that  the  veritable  sentiments  of  the  French 
people  remain  substantially  unaltered  since  1847,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  is,  that  the  last  ^revolution,'  considered  in  the  sense 
we  are  now  attaching  to  such  phenomena,  was  no  revolution  at 
all.  It  was  no  genuine  expression  of  national  sentiment,  and 
can  therefore  supply  no  materials  for  argument  or  deduction. 
In  succumbing  to  such  an  assault,  the  French  constitutional 
monarchy  underwent  no  fair  condemnation.  The  calamity 
which  Isdd  it  prostrate  was  altogether  without  precedent,  nor  is 
there  much  reason  for  supposing  that  even  a  stronger  fabric 
could  have  withstood  so  extraordinary  a  shock.  If  it  is  argued 
that  other  governments  have  been  more  successful,  we  must 
remember  that  all  turned  upon  the  effects  of  a  surprise,  and  that 
a  surprise  occurs  only  once.  The  mistakes  of  a  night  are  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  In  fact  the  proof  is  before  our  eyes. 
The  very  party  which  prevailed  against  Louis  Philippe's  govern- 
ment has  since  exerted  itself  in  trebled  strength  against  those 
who  are  virtually  the  same  antagonists,  and  has  wholly  failed. 

These  considerations^  though  they  materially  affect  such  an 
argument  as  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  institute,  and,  in- 
deed, almost  debar  us,  as  we  have  said,  from  any  satisfactory 
conclusion,  have  by  no  means  a  like  influence  upon  those  deduc- 
tions which  it  was  apparently  M.  Guizot's  intention  to  exhibit. 
The  *  [Revolution '  which  he  has  had  before  his  eyes  is  especially 
that  of  1848.     It  was  the  last  in  which  his  countrymen  had 
been  engaged ;  and  it  was  that  on  the  results  of  which  depended 
the  present  fortimes  of  France.     Under  these  circumstances  he 
delivered  his  reflections  upon  revolutions  in  general ;  and,  as  the 
most  obvious  method  of  pointing  his  moral  and  confirming  his 
conclusions,  he  took  the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  success- 
ful revolution  as  a  text  for  his  discourse.'    By  a  few  brief  para- 
graphs and  by  a  thousand  incidental  suggestions,  he  showed 
what,  in  so  far  as  experience  could  teach,  were  the  conditions  of 
success  in  these  momentous  experiments.     That  no  one  of  these 
conditions  had  been  observed  in  the  revolution  of  February,  and 
that  if  successful,  therefore,  it  must  owe  its  good  fortune  to 
some  insensible  change  in  human  nature,  was  what  none  of  his 
readers  could  well  fjdl  to  perceive.     Of  course  M.  Louis  Blanc 
would  promptly  join  issue  with  his  adversary,  and  avow  at  once 
that  the  revolutions  of  his  making  were  no  more  to  be  conducted 
on  old  principles  than  directed  to  old  objects.    When  the  design 
was  merely  to  substitute  one  recognised  form  of  government  for 
another,  the  agency  of  recognised  parties  might,  perhaps,  serve 
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the  torn ;  but  not  so  when  society  was  to  be  regenerated,  and 
all  mortal  things  to  be  changed.  In  fact  there  is  no  more  espe- 
cial object  of  M.  Blanc's  abomination  than  this  selfsame  English 
Revolution  which  M.  Gnizot  displays  as  a  model ;  so  that  the 
disputants  have  no  conmion  ground.  But  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  proof  in  these  questions;  and  while  M.  Guizot  points  to 
England^  M.  Louis  Blanc  must  needs  point  to  France.  The 
Socialist  historian  will,  indeed,  say  that  we  have  only  ^  suc- 
^  ceeded '  in  establishii^  what  he  has  termed,  in  so  many  words, 
*  the  most  execrable  tyranny  which  ever  existed : '  But  what  has 
he  established  himself?  At  any  rate  we  may  appeal  to  his  own 
practical  estimate  of  the  two  revolutions.  la  selecting  London 
for  his  residence^  M.  Louis  Blanc  plainly  confesses  that  consti- 
tutional England  has  advantages  of  some  kind,  for  himself  at 
least  at  present,  beyond  those  of  repubfican  France. 

On  the  whole  subject  our  conclusion,  perl^ps,  may  be  briefly 
this :  that  the  catastrophe  of  February  was  too  exceptional  an 
incident  to  justify  any  certsdn  inference  as  to  the  comparative 
character  of  the  institutions  overthrown  or  the  merits  of  those 
who  suffered  by  the  change ;  but  that  if  we  consider  it,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  as  a  genuine  republican  manifestation,  suggested 
and  enforced  by  the  real  national  will,  such  assumption  will 
exempt  the  vanquished  party  from  serious  culpability.    Louis 
Philippe's  ministers  were  not  in  the  same  position  as  those  of 
our  George  L     Had  they  been  so,  or,  in  other  words,  had  the 
whole  strength  of  the  revolutionary  party, — that  is  to  say,' of 
the  party  which  prevailed  against  Charles  X., — been  at  their 
service  in  resisting  the  assaults  of  the  reactionary  party,  there 
is  every  reason  to  presume  that  M.  Guizot  might  have  been 
still  performing  the  part  of  Walpole,  and  the  House  of  Orleans 
have  been  established  on  the  constitutional  throne  of  France, 
with  fewer  dangers  and  troubles  than  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  England.     But  they  encoun- 
tered obstacles  of  a  character  altogether  novel.     They  were 
attacked,  not  by  regular  adversaries,  not  by  a  party  bent  on 
recovering  power,  but  by  the  votaries  of  doctrines  heretofore 
unheard  of;  bv  men  who  grounded  a  right  of  perpetual  insur- 
rection upon  the  conclusions  of  political  theories,  and  who,  in 
the  silence  of  their  abodes  and  on  the  strength  of  their  private 
speculations,  turned  into  the  streets  to  subvert  a  government 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  not  the  government  of  their 
own  imaginings.     The  critical  question  is,  whether  these  extra- 
ordinary assaults  could  ever  have  thus  succeeded  against  a 
government  founded  on  the  general  consent  and  affection  of  the 
people  ?    To  this  we  can  only  reply  that  no  government  had 
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ever  before  been  subjected  to  the  trial ;  and  we  may,  perhaps^ 
venture  upon  adding  that  the  feelings  evinced  by  the  French 
nation  in  its  hours  of  reflection  furnish  something  like  a  proof 
that  the  constitutional  monarchy  was  not  really  so  destitute  of 
popular  good-will  as  to  have  lain,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  mob.  Whether,  however,  from  accident  or 
some  more  controllable  cause,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  French 
Eevolution  of  1789-1830  has  failed ;  but  it  is  likewise  evident,  in 
contrasting  this  failure  with  the  success  of  pur  own  experiment, 
that  the  failure  had  its  origin  in  liabilities  from  which  we  were 
preserved.  Even  if  the  monarchy  of  July  had  been  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  monarchy  of  1688  in  every  single  condition 
attending  its  establishment,  it  would  not  thereby  have  been 
insured  against  such  a  shock  as  that  which  actually  laid  it  low. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  think  that  it  was  altogether  unfavourably 
constituted ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  it  is  to  this  revolution  that 
M.  Guizot's  well-pointed  contrasts  are  meant  to  apply.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  settlement  of  1830  would  have  been  equally 
unacceptable  to  those  sectaries  who  recognised  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  one  monarchy  and  another,  or  between  any 
governments  which  did  not  happen  to  represent  their  own  con- 
ceptions. Being  unacceptable,  it  would,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  the  sect,  have  been  incessantly  attacked ; 
whether  with  less  success  or  not,  we  cannot  affirm.  France,  as 
its  statesmen  and  representatives  now  manfully  acknowledge,  was 
^  surprised ' ;  and  against  such  an  unparalleled  incident  in  the 
political  life  of  a  nation  it  mighty  perhaps,  have  been  difficult  to 
guard.  After  the  event,  wisdom  is  learnt  easily  enough,  nor  do 
the  French  people  seem  very  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  truth. 


Art.  VIII. — Reports-  on   the   Slave   Trade  from  Lords  and 
Commons^  1848 — 49. 

A  MONG  the  political  problems  of  the  present  day,  there  are 
"^  few  that  have  been  more  embarrassed  by  the  various 
causes,  good  and  evil,  which  turn  discussion  into  controversy, 
than  the  question, — whether  it  be  wise  and  right  for  England 
to  continue  her  armed  opposition  to  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  fact  that  the  Committees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
came  to  opposite  conclusions  upon  it,  has  been  made  the  most 
of;  but,  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  Lords  were  unanimous,  all  the 
piincipad  resolutions  of  the  Commons,  condemnatory  of  the 
squadron,  were  carried  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman, 
has  been  all  but  overlooked.    As  far  as  we  can  rely  on  the  autho- 
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rity  of  the  Committees,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  though  differ- 
ences of  opinion  do  exist,  the  balance  is  nevertheless  sufficiently 
decisive,  and  is  adverse  to  the  abandonment  of  our  measures 
of  repression.  The  unequivocal  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  present  session,  and  the  disinterested  and  characteristic 
courage  with  which  Lord  John  Bussell  and  his  colleagues  have 
staked  their  political  existence  in  suppc»rt  of  the  same  opinion, 
speak  still  more  positively.  They  prove  distinctly  that  the 
feelings  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  experience 
of  the  responsible  Government,  have  led  them  to  one  result. 

It  has  indeed  been  a^ued  that  England  can  ill  afford  to  con- 
tinue any  considerable  expense  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
evils,  however  great,  which  do  not  inamediately  affect  her  own 
citizens.  Our  most  severe  economists  insist  that  it  is  of  such 
essential  importance,  that  the  natbn  should  not  expend  out  of 
taxes  raised  froni  the  people  one  &rthing  beyond  what  is  abso- 
lutely needful,  that  more  support  has  been  obtained  for  their 
views  in  the  present  instance^  than  zealous  philanthropists  were 
prepared  for.  But  we  are  for  this  reason  only  the  more  bound 
to  examine  the  case  carefully  on  every  side ;  and  see  whether 
such  advantages,  economical  as  well  as  social,  may  not  accrue 
from  our  warfare  on  the  slave  trade,  as  will  still  noake  it,  from 
whatever  point  we  look  at  it,  a  justifiable  part  of  oiur  national 
policy. 

As  there  are  points  on  which  we  have  felt  some  hesitation 
in  forming  our  own  judgment,  we  cannot  but  sincerely  regret 
the  violence  of  invective^  into  which  both  parties  have  been  be- 
trayed. The  question  involves  too  many  mingled  considerations 
of  humanity  and  prudence ;  so  much  evil  is  likely  to  ensue  from 
a  false  step ;  the  past  and  the  future  as  well  as  the  present 
enter  so  largely  into  the  question,  that  we  are  little  inclined  to 
indulge  in  any  dogmatism  on  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
taken  some  pains  to  be  right ;  and  we'  confidently  place  before 
our  readers  the  grounds  upon,  which  our  opinion  rests. 

Last  year  when  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  proposed  to  repeal  the 
Brazilian  Act,  Sir  R.  Peel  answered,  that  *  to  repeal  the  existing 
^  Bill  would  be  to  substantially  prochdm  to  the  world  that  all 
^  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  the  slave  trade,  or  to  mitigate  its 
^  horrors,  were  now  at  an  end ;  and  if  that  should  be  done,  his 
^  advice  was,  that  the  next  thing  the  House  should  do,  should 
*  be  to  determine  how  best  to  encourage  and  sanction  it,  per- 
^  mitting  Cuba  and  Brazil  to  carry  it  on  to  their  hearts'  con- 
^  tent'  This  remonstrance  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  And 
it  applies,  at  least  with  equal  force,  to  propositions. for  tam- 
pering with  the  African  squadron.  Every  one  at  all  fandliai^ 
with  the  subject  will  laugh  at  the  notion,  that  any  real  im- 
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pression  can  be  made  upon  Brazil,  merely  by  treaties  or  by 
moral  influence.  Sir  C.  Hotham  considers  the  Brazilian  go- 
vernment to  be  powerless  for  this  purpose.  To  pretend  the 
contrary,  would  be  to  add  the  scandal  of  hypocrisy  to  our  other 
scandals. 

We  could  wish  that  this  question  had  been  more  accurately 
understood  as  well  as  more  logically  argued.  By  many,  the 
history  of  the  case  is  misrepresented ;  by  the  great  majority,  the 
expenses  to  which  the  country  is  subject  in  maintaining  the 
squadron  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Another  class,  in  despite  of 
the  clearest  evidence,  persist  in  considering  the  coast  of  Africa 
as  the  grave  of  our  oflScers  and  seamen.  Let  us  take  a  rapid 
view  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Sir  W.  Dolben's  Act  was 
passed  in  1788,  but  the  British  slave  trade  was  not  abolished 
till  1607.  During  that  interval,  whilst  we  were  ourselves  par- 
ticipators in  guilt,  no  efforts  were  or  could  be  made  at  repression. 
But  even  after  the  Abolition  Act,  from  1807  to  1815,  we  con- 
tinued inactive ;  and  when  we  first  put  forth  our  strength,  we 
must  confess  that  we  lacked  wisdom  as  much  as  we  lacked  ex- 
perience. Five  or  six  ships,  ill-selected  and  unsuited  for  the 
duty,  were  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  Afrkan  coast  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  Till  1824,  the  smaller  vessels  were 
all  removed  from  their  stations  during  ^veral  months  of  the 
year,  to  avoid  the  rainy  season.  It  cannot  excite  much  feurprise 
that  the  officer  in  command,  on  returning  annually  to  England 
should  report  an  enormous  and  undiminished  slave  trade.  But 
even  had  the  squadron  been  more  efficient,  its  duties  could  but 
have  been  most  imperfectly  performed.  Our  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  restricted  all  our  operations.  One  flag  or  another  was 
never  wanting,  under  which  the  slaver  was  enabled  to  carry  on 
his  deadly  trade.  Diplomacy  was  compelled  to  exert  itself  to  the 
utmost  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Not  only  at  Vienna,  but  at 
Verona  and  the  other  *  abouchemens  des  rois,'  the  honest  feelings 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  the  voice  of  their  representatives, 
won  step  by  step  their  honourable  victories.  It  is,  however,  since 
1830,  (and  principally  through  the  untiring  perseverance  of 
Lord  Palmerston)  that  our  Foreign  Office  has  become  the  suc- 
cessful instrument  of  engrafting  into  the  international  code  of 
Europe  the  necessary  enactments  for  ^ving  life  to  the  abstract 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  enactments  which,  if 
they  were  carried  out  with  as  much  good  faith  by  othei-  nations 
as  by  ourselves,  would  by  this  time  have  rendered  bur  labours 
no*  less  easy  than  effectual.  These  steps,  though  uniformly 
progressive,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gradual;  nor  was  it  till 
1839  tiiat  we  obtained  authority  to  deal  generally  with  slave- 
equipped  ships,  —  that  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  flag 
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was  swept  away,  —  and  that  we  were  enabled  to  act  with 
decision  south  of  the  line.  The  efficacy  of  our  squadron  was 
then  also  rendered  more  complete,  not  only  from  the  amount  of 
force  employed,  and  the  quality  of  our  ships  and  of  their  arma- 
ment (though  Lord  Aberdeen  is  justly  proud  of  having  left 
the  armament  3000  strong,  which  he  had  found  only  consisting 
of  700),  but  from  the  strength  which  the  squadron  obtained 
through  the  treaty  obligations  which  other  countries  had  con- 
tracted with  us.  Our  success  promised  to  be  complete.  How 
far  it  was  checked  by  the  doubts  suggested  as  to  our  legal  powers 
during  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration, — how  far  it  has  been 
lamentably  disturbed  by  our  alteration  of  the  duties  on  sugar  in 
1842,  and  still  more  in  1846,  it  would  ;delay  us  too  long  at 
present  to  examine.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
show,  by  this  reference  to  dates, — that  so  far  is  it  from  being 
true,  as  has  been  loudly  asserted,  that  the  experiment  of  forcible 
repression  has  had  a  trial  of  a  quarter  of  a  century — that  on 
the  contrary,  the  experiment  should  be  considered  as  confined 
within  the  limited  period  of  seven  or  eight  years.  During 
those  years  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  its  success  to  have  sur- 
passed the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine. 

Great  as  has  been  the  misrepresentation  of  the  duration  of  the 
experiment,  equally  great  has  been  the  exaggeration  of  it^  cost. 
The  annual  expense  has  often  been  stated  as  above  a  million  in 
*  round  numbers ; '  and  very  '  round  numbers '  indeed  they  are, 
as  the  following  table  from  the  Admiralty  office  will  prove :  — 

Estimate  of  the  Expense  of  the  Ships  of  War  employed  for  the  Suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  Aggregate  Charge  to  the  Country 
for  their  Support  in  the  Year  1846-47. 

Description  of  Charge,  Charge. '. 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  wages  and  victuals  of  the 
crews  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  in  1846-7  -  -  £  220,233 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  wear  and  tear  of  the  hulls, 
masts,  yards,  rigging,  and  stores  supplied  for  the  use  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  employed  in  the  above  service, 
according  to  the  statement  received  from  the  Surveyor's 
Department     -  -  -  -  -  -        49,313 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery 
of  Her  Majesty's  steam  vessels  employed  as  above, 
according  to  the  statement  received  from  the  department 
of  the  comptroller  of  steam  machinery  -  -         17,790 

Estimate  of  the  value  of  coals  provided  for  the  use  of  the 

above  steam  vessels,  according  to  the  statement  received  ^ 

from  the  storekeeper-generars  department        -  -        14,287 

Aggregate  charge  -  £  301,623 

Admiralty,  13th  Dec.  1847. 
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« 

If  we  allow  200,000/.  more  for  the  incidental  expenses, 
including  the  charge  of  the  Mixed  Commission  Courts,  which 
cost  about  25,000/.  per  annum  (a  sum  which  probably  might  be 
considerably  reduced) — yet,  even  thus,  we  only  reach  one  half 
the  amount  usually  stated  as  the  annual  cost  of  the  squadron. 
And  with  regard  to  its  alleged  unhealthiness,  so  nearly  have 
European  skill,  science,  and  care  bafSed  the  climate,  that  the 
African  station  is  now  as  healthy  as  the  rest  of  our  nayal  stations 
in  the  tropics.  The  second  Kesolution  of  the  Lords  affirms, 
*  that  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  prevalent  impression 
^  as  to  t^c  general  unhealtluness  of  the  cruising  squadron  is 
^  without  foundation.' 

The  argument  pertiDaciously  advanced  against  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  African  squadron  declares,  that  it  entails  an  im- 
mense cost  on  the  nation  without  any  result — the  slave  trade 
still  raging  the  same  as  ever.  We  beg  our  readers  to  follow  us 
through  a  brief  investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  when  we 
shall  submit  to  them  the  following  conclusions:  — 

I.  The  squadron  has  not  been  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
materially  diminished  both  slavery  and  the  slave  trade:  were 
it  withdrawn,  these  evils  would  enormously  increase :  and 
such  increase  would  prove  most  disastrous  to  the  human 
race,  both  in  Africa  and  in  Cuba  and  Brazil;  condemning 
Africa  to  ruin  and  devastation,  and  filling  Cuba  and  Brazil 
with  a  greatly  augmented  slave  population,  more  cruelly  treated 
than  at  present ;  while  not  only  would  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  continue  as  fearful  as  ever,  but  thousands  of  additional 
victims  would  have  to  undergo  them. 

II.  The  cost  of  our  naval  armament  is  not  more  than  these 
great  objects  are  worth.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  expense, 
as  we  have  just  proved,  scarcely  exceeds  one  half  of  what  has 
been  represented.  Whilst,  further,  were  the  squadron  withdrawn, 
[England  would  suffer  from  the  destruction  of  her  legitimate 
commerce  with  Africa,  and  from  the  total  ruin  of  her  West 
Indian  Colonies,  pecuniary  losses  far  more  than  sufficient,  even 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  make  her  bitterly  repent  of  her 
short-sighted  economy. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  facts  and  reasonings,  which  have  led 
us  to  each  of  these  conclusions :  and,  we  will  begin  with  the 
inquiry  whether  the  squadron  has  or  has  not  effected  a  material 
diminution  in  the  slave  trade  ? — And  further,  whether  that  trade 
would  not  largely  increase,  if  our  vessels  were  withdrawn? 

The  clearest  solution  of  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  risks 
run,  and  in  the  gambling  nature  of  the  profits  made,  by  the  parties 
BOW  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.     The  price  of  a  full-grown  male 
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slave^  ia  Cuba,  at  the  present  time,  is  100/1,  and  has  been  125Z. ; 
while  in  Africa  he  would  have  cost  from  lOi  to  207.5^ — the  cost 
of  transit  being  from  37.  to  4/.  more.  In  Brazil  we  believe  that 
the  price  is  generally  lower  than  in  Cuba ;  but  our  late  envoys 
Lord  Howden,  (one  of  the  opponents  of  the  squadron)  states 
that  a  cargo,  which  is  worth  5,000/.  in  Africa,  fetches  25,000/. 
in  Brazil,  making  500  per  cent,  profit.  This  has  been  urged  as 
an  argument  against  the  squadron,  on  the  ground  that  so  profitable 
a  trade  can  hardly  be  exterminated  by  a«y  measures  whatever. 
But,  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  these  enormous  profits 
evince  the  real  eflSciency  of  the  squadron.  For  how  comes  it 
that  the  profit  on  one  successful  venture  in  the  slave  trade  is 
80  enormous  ?  Only  because  there  are  many  cases  of  failure  to 
set  off  against  one  instance  of  success.  It  is  the  success  of  the 
preventive  system  which  has  so  greatly  reduced  the  supply, 
that  the  price  is  proportionally  enhanced.  As  it  is  obvious, 
then,  that  our  system  has  thus  artificially  enhanced  the  price,  it 
is  equally  obvious  that,  were  we  to  give  up  that  system,  the 
price  would  fall  to  its  natural  level.  Assuming  this  to  be 
one-third  of  its  present  rate,  there  are  solid  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  demand,  at  that  rate,  would  be  almost  boundless.  The 
gulf  opened  for  the  absorption  of  human  victims  would  widen 
year  by  year. 

.  In  the  first  place,  the  rapid  consumption  of  human  life  on  sugar 
plantations  at  all  times  secures  a  vast  yearly  demand  for  firesh  im- 
portations. Even  in  the  English  West  Indies,  before  emancipa- 
tion, the  slave  population,  amounting  to  558,000  in  1818,  dimi- 
nished in  twelve  years  by  sixty  thousand.  *  Now,  in  our  West 
Indies,  the  women  exceeded  the  men  in  number — there  was  no 
slave  trade  to  fill  up  the  vacancies^ — the  masters  were  Enghsh- 
men,  —  and  therefore  English  public  opinion  had  its  weight; 
also  various  mitigating  measures  had  been  introduced ;  yet  even 
there,  the  population  perished  thus  rapidly.  How  much  more 
swift  must  be  the  mortality  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  where  the 
women  are  infinitely  less  numerous  than  the  men  (on  many 
plantations  there  are  no  women  at  all);  and  where  the  slave 
trade  enables  the  planter,  when  he  has  wrung  the  last  possible 
amount  of  profit  from  the  muscles  of  his  slave,  to  get  a  new  one 
in  his  place.  So  firightfully  does  the  system  of  *  using  up'  the 
slaves  prevail  even  now,  that,  though  the  imported  Africans  are 
generally  lads  and  young  men,  yet,  on  an  average,  they  only 
survive  eight  years ! 

Since  the  slaves  in  Cuba  and  Brazil  thus  die  off  *  like  rotten 

*  The  manumissions  are,  of  course,  not  included  in  this  account. 
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sheep'  (to  use  an  expression  formerly  applied  to  oiir  own  slaves 
in  Demerara),  and  since  their  numbers  can  only  be  renewed 
by  importation^  the  demand  for  fresh  slaves  from  Africa,  already 
very  large,  must  be  incalculably  quickened,  on  the  trade  being 
once  more  thrown  open.  At  present  even,  though  slaves  are 
so  dear,  were  a  million  imported,  within  about  eight  years  a 
million  more  would  be  required,  to  replace  them.  Were  slaves 
ches^ened  by  the  removal  of  the  squadron,  the  planters  would 
of  course  be  more  reckless  in  the  use  of  an  instrument  rendered 
less  costly.  More  work  would  be  forced  from  the  miserable 
negro,  while  his  lessened  value  would  lead  to  more  brutal  treat- 
ment. The  sick,  the  aged,  would  be  neglected.  The  young 
would  not  be  considered  to  pay  the  cost  of  rearing,  nor  the 
old  the  cost  of  support,  and  the  extinction  of  life  would  pro- 
ceed with  unexampled  velocity.  Of  course  the  yearly  vacuum 
thus  created  rq)resents  a  proportionally  brisker  slave  trade. 

Another  consideration  corroborates  the  conviction,  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  cruisers  would  open  a  steady  and  almost  unlimited 
demand.  It  is  well  known  that  vast  tracts  of  land  in  Brazil, 
well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  are  at  present  unoc- 
cupied, solely  because  labourers  cannot  be  purchased  at  a  rate 
cheap  enough  for  profit.  Mr.  Macqueen  makes  the  following 
statement :  —  *  My  belief  is,  unquestionably,  from  a  deep  con* 

*  sideration  of  the  subject,  and  from  my  acquaintance  with  the 

*  Western  world,  that  the  removal  of  the  cruisers  would  extend 

*  the  slave  trade  without  bounds.     There  would  be  no  bounds 

*  to  it :  I  do  not  see  where  the  bounds  would  be.  For  instance, 
^  Brazil  contains  three  or  four  millions  of  square  miles  of  the 
^  finest  soil  in  the   world ;    it   would   take   a   population   of 

*  240,000,000  to  people  it  half  as  densely  as  Barbadoes.'  * 
Were  the  slave  trade  left  to  itself,  sufiicient  labour  would  be 
transported  by  degrees  from  Africa  to  bring  this  immense  ex- 
tent of  territory  into  cultivation.f  The  slave  market  would 
never  be  glutted  till  this  new  and  apparently  insatiable  demand 
had  been  supplied;  and  unless  some  miracle  should  suspend 
the  usual  laws  of  slave  labour,  the  slave  population  on  these 

*  Dr.  Cliffe  (himself  a  planter  and  slave-dealer)  notices  that  *  if 

*  slaves  were  more  freely  introduced,  the  coffee  plantations  would  mul- 

*  tiply therefore,  many  people  who  have  large  holdings  say,  "  I 

* "  hope  the  squadron  will  continue,"  simply  because  it  will  prevent 
^such  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coffee,^ 

t  It  may  be  asked  where  the  capital  can  be  found  for  the  purpose  ? 
But  it  is  proved  that  English  capital  is  already  largely  embarked  in 
the  Brazilian  mines  and  plantations ;  this  painful  fact  furnishes  a 
conclusive  reply. 
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new  territories  would  diminish  so  rapidly  that  it  would  require 
to  be  replenished  yearly  from  Africa.  In  this  way  a  vast 
additional  stimulus  would  be  given  to  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  clear,  both  *from  all  we  know  of  the 
usual  laws  of  commerce,  and  of  the  demands  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  that  were  the  slave  trade  relieved  from  the  weight  of 
our  repressive  system,  it  must  inevitably  spring  up  with  re- 
doubled force  and  elasticity.  This  conclusion  is  so  irresistible, 
that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  support  it  by  evidence ;  and 
we  may  observe,  that  scarcely  a  single  witness  of  any  au- 
thority has  thrown  a  doubt  upon  it.  Among  those  who  have 
spoken  of  the  services  of  the  squadron,  we  may  mention  Capt. 
Watson,  who  says  that,  were  the  cruisers  removed,  *  the  slave 
'  trade  would  export  a  much  greater  amount  than  two  to  one 

*  of  the  present  number  of  negroes ; '  Capt.  Wjrvill,  R.  N.  (Q^ 
3,507.);  Capt.  Denman  (Q.  305.);  Capt  Porsham  (a  trader) 
(Q.  4,586. ;)  Capt.  Mansell,  an  avowed  sceptic  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  squadron,  but  who  nevertheless  acknowledges  (Q.  4,636.) 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  very  great  extension  of 

*  the  slave  trade  temporarily,  if  the  squadron  were  removed.' 
He  explains  the  word  *  temporarily '  by  adding,  that  the  limit 
to  the  time  would  be  *  when  the  trade  was  perfectly  satiated.' 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  a  native  African,  states,  that  *  the  pressure 

*  of  the  English  cruisers  has  a  very  great   effect  upon   the 

*  people :  were  it  not  for  that,  the  amount  of  the  slave  trade 

*  would  be  much  increased.'  Mr.  Hutton,  an  African  merchant  of 
thirty-five  years'  experience  in  the  trade,  thinks  *  *  that  if  the 

*  squadron   were   withdrawn,   the  slave  trade  would  increase 

*  throughout  the  coast  of  Africa.'  The  Rev.  James  Schon,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Africa  extends  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years, 
has  t   ^  no  hesitation  in   saying  that  the  slave  trade   would 

*  rapidly  increase  as  a  matter  of  course.'  Mr.  Macgr^or  Laird  % ; 
Mr. Duncan §,  the  African  traveller;  Mr.  W.  Smith ||,  formerly 
Commissary  Judge  at  Sierra  Leone ;  Mr.  HorsefallT,  an  African 
merchant;  Mr.  Moore**,  a  Brazilian  merchant;  the  Rev.  E. 
Jones  (who  states  that  the  slave  trade  would  be  tripled  by  it) ; 
the  Rev.  H.  Townsend,  missionary  at  Abbeokouta;  the  Rev. 
H.  Waddell,  missionary  at  Calabar;  the  Rev.  C.  Gollmer,  mis- 
sionary at  Sierra  Leone,  all  more  or  less  concur  in  stating,  — 
that  the  cruisers  hold  back  the  slave  trade,  and  that  were  they 
removed  it  would  receive  an  almost  incalculable  increase.     So, 

^ ■ •— ,  ,,  ■■■■■■III!  I • ^^^-^-^^—  ■ 

*  Q.  2,595.  t  Q-  2,771.  %  Q.  2,980.  §  Q.  3,142. 

^  II  Q.  3,830.  f  Q.  4,790.  *♦  Q.  5,521. 
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too,  Mr.  Hook,  Commissary  Judge  at  Sierra  Leone ;  Capt. 
RUey,  K  N.*;  Dr.  Keoghf;  Capt  Chads,  K  N.  Capt.  Chads 
told  die  Lords'  Committee  that  ^  at  first  there  would  be  an 
^  immense  export ;  after  that  time,  there  would  be  a  constant 

*  and  regular  demand.'    Mr.  Kennedy,  Commissary  Judge  at 

*  Havannah,  was  of  opinion  that  the  trade  would  be  renewed  to 

*  as  frightful  an  extent  as  ever;'J  while  Mr.  Carr,  Chief 
Justice  of  Sierra  Leone,  declared,  with  only  more  particularity, 
*I  think  that  from  200,000  to  300,000  persons  would  be 
^  shipped  from  the  coast  annually,  if  the  slave  trade  were  left 

*  open  altogether  tp  the  Brazilians.' 

Surely  there  is  now  no  escaping  from  the  conclusion,  that, 
were  the  squadron  withdrawn,  the  slave  trade  must  receive  a 
large  and  permanent  increase.  To  what  extent  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult even  to  conjecture ;  but,  judging  from  the  evidence  we  have 
referred  to,  there  seems  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  within  a 
few  years  it  might  rise  to  twice  or  thrice  its  present  amount. 
"We  must  remember  that  England  has  reduced  the  duties  on  all 
foreign,  as  well  as  on  our  own  colonial,  sugar ;  and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  facilities  are  given  for  replacing  negroes  when  *  used  up  * 
"by  excessive  labour,  we  are  left  to  the  ordeal  of  an  experiment 
-which  has  not  as  yet  been  tried, — namely,  the  experiment  how 
far  free  labour  in  tropical  climates  can  compete,  not  with  slavery 
alone,  but  with  slavery  resting  upon  a  slave  trade  freed  from  all 
restraint.  Should  this  combination  afford  the  means  of  cheaper 
production,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  Europe  in  great  measure 
supplied  with  sugar  from  slave-trading  States; — while,  as  the 
demand  for  the  produce  of  slave  labour  may  be  expected  to 
enlarge  year  by  year,  so  too  will  the  demand  for  slaves  enlarge, 
depriving  Africa  of  all  hope  of  future  improvement,  and  con- 
demning those  vast  regions  for  ever  to  misery  and  desolation. 

This  brings  us  to  ponsider  the  probable  results  of  that  increase 
of  the  slave  trade,  which  must  follow  the  removal  of  the 
squadron :  and,  first,  its  results  within  the  limits  of  Africa. 

Many  persons  are  deceived  by  their  half  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Its  most  obvious  feature  being  the 
sufferings  of  the  Middle  Passage,  upon  this  they  exclusively  fix 
their  eye.  But  those  more  conversant  with  the  subject  know 
-well,  that  the  Middle  Passage  is  but  one  act  in  a  long  drama  of 
wickedness.  That  drama,  ending  with  the  cruelties  of  the 
planter  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  begins  with  scenes  of  horror  in 
Africa,  of  which  one  or  two  pictures  will  sufficiently  show  what 
the  slave  trade  is  at  its  commencement. 

♦  Q.147.  t~Q-2>^12."  X  Q.27.J 
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Mr.  ^hmun,  agent  of  the  American  Colonial  Society, 
writing  firom  Liberia,  mentions  that  a  neighbouring  chief  had 
engaged  to  provide  a  cargo  for  a  slaver :  —  ^  For  this  pur* 
'  pose,  from  the  peaceable  tribes  around  him,  he  singled  out 

*  the  Queahs,  a  small  agricultural  and  trading  people  of  most  in* 

*  offensive  character*    His  warriors  were  skilfully  directed  agsdnst 

*  the  different  hamlets ;  and,  by  making  a  simultaneous  assault  on 
f  the  sleeping  occupants  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  they  accom* 

*  plished,  without  difficulty  or  resistance,  in  one  hour,  the  annihi- 
'  lation  of  the  tribe ;  every  adult  man  and  woman  being  mur- 
*dered — every  hut  fired  1  Very  young  children  generally 
^shared  the  fate  of  their  parents;   the  boys  and  girls  alone 

*  were  reserved  to  supply  the  slaver.'  He  thus  describes  a 
part  of  liie  territory  of  Liberia,  when  first  purchased  by  him 
many  years  ago :  —  *  Along  this  beautiful  river  (the  St.  Paul's) 

*  were  formerly  scattered,  in  Africa's  better  days,  innumerable 

*  native  hamlets ;  and  till  within  the  last  twenty  years  nearly 

*  the  whole  banks  of  the  river,  for  one  or  two  miles  inland,  were 

*  brought  under  that  slight  culture  which  obtains  among  the 

*  natives  of  the  country.  But  the  population  has  been  wasted 
*by  the  rage  for  trading  in  slaves,  with  which  the  constant 

*  presence  of  slave  vessels  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  lux* 

*  uries  have  inspired  them.  The  south  bank  of  this  river,  and 
*all  the  intervening  country  between  it  and  the  Mesurado, 

*  have  been  from  this  cause  nearly  desolated  of  inhabitants ;  a 
^few  detached  and  solitary  plantations  scattered  at  long  in- 
^tervals  through  the  tract,  just  serve  to  interrupt  the  silence 

*  and  relieve  the  gloom,  which  reigns  over  the  whole  region.' 
Volumes  might  be  filled  with  similar  pictures  of  the  desolation 
produced  in'Afnca  by  the  slave  trade ;  but  we  will  only  add  the 
description  given  by  Laird  of  the  slave-collecting  system  as  it 
was  carried  on  near  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the  Tschadda 
in  1 832.  He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Felatahs : 
— '  Scarcely  a  night  passed  but  we  heard  the  screams  of  some 

*  unfortunate  beings  that  were  carried  off  into  slavery  by  these 
^  villanous  depredators.     The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the 

*  route  of  the  Felatahs  fled  across  the  river  on  the  approach  of 

*  the  enemy.     A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the-  fugitives,  a 

*  column  of  smoke  rising  in  the  air,  about  five  miles  above  the 
^confluences  of  the  rivers,  marked  the  advance  of  the  Felatahs ; 
'and,  in  two  days  afterwards,  the  whole  of  the  towns,  six  or 

*  seven  in  number,  were  in  a  blaze.  The  shrieks  of  the  unfor^ 
*tunate  captives  were  answered  by  the  loud  wailings  and 
'lamentations  of  their  friends  and  relations  from  the  opposite 
'bank  of  the  river;   and  the  destruction  of  their  habitations 
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*  produced  a  scene^  which^  though  common  in  this  miserable 

*  country,  had  seldom,  if  ever  before,  been  witnessed  by  Eu- 
^ropean  eyes,  and  which  showed  me,  in  a  striking  light,  the 

*  horrors  attendant  upon  the  slave  trade.'  In  weighing  the 
consequence  of  a  removal  of  the  squadron,  we  assuredly  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  increased  miseries  of  the  slave 
trade  where  it  now  exists,  but  also  the  devastation  which  its 
introduction  must  also  cause  in  parts  of  Africa,  at  present  com-* 
paratively  tranquil.  *  It  is  my  firni  belief,'  says  Mr.  Hook, 
Commissary  Judge  at   Sierra  Leone,   *that,  in  nine  or  ten 

*  months  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron,  the  whole  of 

*  Western  Africa,  from  Cape  Verde  to  Benguela,  would  present 
'  a  scene  of  eruelty  and  devastation  too  fearful  to  contemplate. 

*  All  the  progress  of  Christianity,  civilisation,  and  commerce 
'  would  be  annihilated ;  in  a  word,  Western  Africa  would,  in 

*  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  be  rolled  back  to  its  worst  pristine 

*  savage  condition.' 

If  the  removal  of  the  cruisers  would  thus  spread  wider,  and 
render  more  intense,  the  misery  of  Africa,  it  tends  no  less 
grievously  to  enhance  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba  and 
Brazil.  We  have  already  shown  that  it  must  greatly  aggravate 
theii'  average  mortsdity,  by  enabling  the  planters  to  ^  use  them 

*  up '  with  a  higher  profit  than  at  present.  And  what  an  amount 
of  human  agony  is  involved  in  this  process !  It  is  well  known 
that  even  how^  when  they  are  so  much  higher  priced  than  usual, 
that  the  tenjptation  to  abridge  their  lives  by  excessive  labour  has 
been  found  irresistible  in  Cuba — that  during  the  fivexmonths  of 
crop  time,  they  are  worked  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  i^  the  day 
— that  the  whip  is  in  constant  exercise — and  that  after  \^he  toil 
of  the  day,  they  are  generally  put  at  night  into  pens,  and  guarded 
like  wild  beasts.  How  much  more  rapidly  would  they  be  con* 
sumed,  were  their  value  lessened  by  two-thirds !  *  I  think,' 
says  C^pt.  Mansell,  speaking  of  the  Brazils,  Hhat  were  the 

*  slave  trade  unrestricted,  the  life  of  a  slave  in  Brazil  would  be 

*  scarcely  worth  a  year's  purchase.' 

Now  as  regards  the  Middle  Passage  itself.  While  the  aug- 
mented slave  trade  would  become  answerable  for  these  addi- 
tional cruelties  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  suffering  as  at  present  would  continue  to  be  endured 
in  the  Middle  Passage. 

We  may  be  expected,  in  the  first  place,  upon  this  part  of 
the  case  to  answer  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  statistical 
table  contained  in  Mr.  Hutt's  Report  We  consider  that  table 
to  a  great  extent  to  answer  itself.     When  the  yearly  average  of 
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casualties  during  the  voyage  is  worked  out  to  one  uniform  rate 
of  14  per  cent,  between  1788  and  1815,  and  to  a  rate  equally 
uniform  of  25  per  cent,  from  1815  to  1847,  we  simply  say  that 
this  uniformity  is  so  impossible,  as  at  once  to  shake  the  credit 
of  the  table.  When  we  discover  further  that  this  increased  rate 
of  casualties  from  14  to  25  per  cent.,  which  it  is  endeavoured 
to  connect  with  the  repressive  measures,  is  made  to  date  from 
a  period  two  years  antecedent  to  the  first  employment  of  the 
squadron,  our  mistrust  is  greatly  augmented.  When  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  evidence  of  others,  and  more  especially  with  the 
evidence  of  Sir  C.  Hotham,  and  when  we  inquire  from  what 
sources  this  goodly  array  of  figures  has  been  compiled,  our 
astonishment  is  great  at  Mr.  Hutt's  credulity,  and  our  respect 
for  the  authority  of  his  table  vanishes  altogether.  Sir  C. 
Hotham  (Q.  2676.)  states,  that  the  mortality  under  the  worst 
measures,  (which  he  considers  to  be  whilst  the  slaves  are 
under  our  control,)  only  amounts  to  9  per  cent.  He  shows  that, 
on  14,000  slaves  captured,  the  mortality  up  to  the  date  of 
adjudication  did  not  rise  so  high,  and  that  the  mortality  in 
the  vessels  that  escape  may  be  computed  at  5  per  cent  But 
the  data  on  which  these  tables  are  formed  come  from  no 
better  source  than  Dr.  Cliffe,  the  American  slave  dealer,  from 
whom  Sir  C.  Hotham  separates  himself  with  a  most  justifiable 
disgust :  '  I  have  no  concern,'  says  the  gallant  oflScer,  *  with 
*Mr.  Cliffe's  evidence.'  It  would  perhaps  have  shown  as 
much  wisdom  as  good  feeling  if  Mr.  Hutt  had  agreed  in  this 
respect  with  Sir  C.  Hotham;  more  especially  when  he  found 
that  these  returns  were  rejected  even  by  their  worthy  author, 
the  slave  trader  and  pirate,  who  declared  the  amount  of  deaths 
to  have  been  erroneously  copied  by  Mr.  Bandinel,  or  erroneously 
described  by  himself.  Yet  it  is  on  the  authority  of  these  tables, 
that  Mr.  Hutt  obtained  his  miserable  majority  of  one  in  the 
Committee ;  and  it  is  by  these  tables  that  the  public  have  been 
misled,  and  that  we  are  called  on  to  believe  that  our  squadron  has 
increased  the  extent  and  the  suffering  of  the  slave  trade.  Although 
we  have  the  admission  of  Sir  C.  Hotham  himself,  *that  if  all  re- 

*  strictions  were  removed,  and  the  squadron  taken  entirely  away, 

*  small  speculators  would  spring  up,  and  undersell  those  now  in 

*  the  market ;  the  slave  trade  would  be  greatly  increased  in  its 

*  horrors,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  calamities 

*  that  would  ensue ;  pirates  would  abound,  and  it  would  be  im- 
^  possible  for  a  legitimate  trader  to  conduct  his  operations  on  the 
•^  coast.'  We  only  wish  that  it  were  as  easy  to  repress  these 
crimes  of  the  slavers  as  to  shiver  Dr.  Cliffe's  *  lot  of  statistics,* 
as  he^  himself  somewhat  contemptuously  calls  them.    But  for 
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either  purpose  a  more  efficient  commander  is  required  than  Mr, 
Hutt,  and  a  better  crew  than  his  majority  of  one ;  —  of  which 
we  heard  so  much,  —  till  its  authority  was  destroyed  by  the 
creditable  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  and  by  the 
unanimity  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by, 
what  is  more  than  all,  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  evidence. 
Nor  is  this  all.    The  mortality  is  so  far  from  being  increased, 
that  it  is  shown  to  be  very  probable  from  other  facts,  as  well  as 
from  a  priori  reasoning,  that  it  may  actually  may  have  been 
diminished  by  our  preventive  measures.     Few  other  than  large 
capitalists  can  now  venture  to  engage  in  so  perilous  a  trade ; 
and  consequently,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  a  much 
higher  class  of  vessels  is  at  present  required  as  slavers.     Again, 
the  qualification  of  fast  sailing,  which  is  now  an  essential  for  a 
slaver,  shortens  the  voyage  by  some  weeks,  and  thus  lessens  the 
risk  of  a  failure  of  water,  and  releases  the  slaves  more  quickly 
from  the  hold.     Again,  in  the  fast,  sharp-built  clippers  now 
employed,  the  slaves  cannot  be  piled  in  tiers,  two  feet  and  a  half 
above  each  other,  as  was  usually  done  in  the  large  square  hulls 
of  the  old  slave  vessels.     Above  all,  the  cargo  having  been 
made  more  precious  by  the  scarcity  of  the  commodity,  the 
proportion  which  shall  be  landed  alive  and  marketable  is  become 
in  consequence  of  more  importance.     It  is  curious  that  the 
question,  whether  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  have  or 
have  not  been  increased  by  the  preventive  squadron,  should 
have  so  long  remained  a  matter  of  dispute.     It  turns  mainly 
upon  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  case  before  our 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.     On  this  subject  important  if  not 
conclusive  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  extracts  laid  before 
the  Committee  by  Mr.  R.  Stokes,  from  testimony  given  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1792.     These  extracts  prove 
that  the  slave  traders  at  that  time  thought  it  their  interest 
to  stow  their  slaves  as  closely  as  possible.     It  is  the  same  horri- 
ble calculation  over  again,  as  in  *  the  using  up '  system,  —  what 
is  the  profit  or  loss  upon  human  life.     Taking  the  cost  of  a 
slave-trading  venture  at  3000/.,  then,  whatever  price  the  slaves 
might  fetch  at  Cuba,  it  would  only  be  lessened  by  that  sum 
in  case  they  had  been  brought  over  in  one  vessel;  but  by 
twice  that  sum,  or  nearly  so,  had  they  been  brought  over  in  two. 
Here  is  a  difference  large  enough  to  allow  of  a  considerable 
mortality  on  the  closer  packing,  and  yet  leave  a  money  balance 
in  its  favour.     These  considerations  operated  upon  the  slave 
traders  as  much  before  the  commerce  was  made  illegal  as  after- 
wards ;  for  in  those  old  times  a  cross-examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses, brought  forward  by  the  slave-trading  interest  itself,  es- 
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tablished  *  *  that  no  slave  was  allowed  more  than  five  feet  six 

*  inches  in  length,  by  sixteen  inches  in  breadth ;  that  the  floor 

*  was  covered  with  bodies  so  stowed ;  and  between  decks  were 

*  often  platforms  and  broad  shelves  also  packed  with  bodies. 
'  The  whole  height  between  decks,  including  two  tiers  of 
'  negroes  and  timbers,  not  exceeding  five  feet  eight  inches, 
'  sometimes  not  more  than  four  feet.'  It  was  also  shown,  that 
on  these  shelves  the  slaves  were  '  locked  spoonways '  to  each 
other ;  were  *  stowed  in  by  means  of  the  cat-o -nine-tails ; '  and 

*  could  only  lie  on  their  sides,  they  were  so  crowded.'     *  In 

*  stowing  slaves  we  wedged  them  in,'  says  a  surgeon  of  one  of 
these  legal  slave  ships ;  *  we  made  the  most  of  the  room — they 
'  had  not  so  much  room  as  a  man  in  his  coflSn.'t  We  will  only 
add  the  statement  of  Mr.  Consul  Kendall,  who  had  seen  slave 
ships  both  before  and  affcer  the  abolition,  and  who  states  ex- 
pressly that  the  same  loss  of  life,  the  same  crowding  of  the  hold, 
the  same  scanty  supply  of  water,  the  same  amount  of  sickness, 
filth,  and  stench,  existed  then  as  now.  There  is  really  no 
ground,  therefore,  for  believing  that  the  removal  of  the  squadron 
would  lessen  or  has  lessened  the  horrors  of  the  slaver's  hold. 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  reflect  that  were  the  squadron  re- 
moved and  the  trade  left  free,  probably  twice  or  three  times  as 
many  persons  would  be  subjected  to  those  horrors,  the  reasonable 
presumptions  appear  to  turn  the  other  way,  and  to  strengthen 
the  suspicion  that  the  removal  would  greatly  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  the  negro  race  during  the  Middle  Passage,  as  well 
as  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  question  of  economy  requires  further  consideration. 
Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  squadron  profess  to  disclaim  any 
motives  but  those  of  humanity.  We  have  said  enough  upon 
the  general  question  of  humanity  as  regards  the  negro :  and  in 
answer  to  all  misrepresentations  of  the  special  mortality  on 
board  our  squadron,  we  shall  make  no  other  reply  than  in  the 
words  of  the  second  resolution  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  which 
we  have  already  quoted.  But,  though  we  place  the  interests  of 
humanity  as  high  as  anybody,  we  do  not  consider  it  unbecoming 
to  consider  likewise  the  cost  of  our  intervention.     The  squadron 


*  See  Mr.  Stokes'  evidence,  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  called,  *  Regu- 
*  lated  Slave  Trade.'    Ridgway,  1850. 

t  The  *  Briton'  lost  200  in  one  voyage;  the  *  Nightingale '  150; 
the  *  Elizabeth,'  in  her  first  voyage,  lost  one-fourth  of  her  cargo  ;  in 
her  second,  nearly  one-half;  in  another,  nearly  one-third.  The 
'Young  Hero'  lost  one-half;  the  '  Hero '  360,  in  one  voyage, — all 
before  abolition ! 
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is  maintained  by  taxation,  —  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  be  not  only  assured  that  all  unnecessary  expense  is  avoided, 
but  that  an  equivalent  benefit  is  secured.  The  wisdom  of  this 
expenditure  has  been  doubted  by  many,  and  our  own  opinion 
has  been  slowly  formed  on  it.  The  more  closely  and  exten- 
sively, however,  that  we  have  conducted  our  investigation,  the 
more  have  we  become  convinced  not  only  that  the  country  has 
been  actually  called  upon  to  make  no  vast  pecuniary  sacrifice  on 
this  occasion :  but,  that  our  humane  endeavours  to  protect  the 
higher  interests  of  the  negro  are  also  in  point  of  fact  promoting 
economical  interests  of  our  own. 

We  are  now  dealing  witb  the  question  as  one  of  profit  and 
loss ;  and  are  for  a  moment  substituting  the  calculations  of  the 
counting-house  for  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  By 
this  time  most  of  our  readers  will  have  determined  for  themselves^ 
whether,  in  reducing  the  slave  trade  by  one-half  or  perhaps  by 
two-thirds,  we  do  not  obtain  a  suflScient  return,  though  not  in 
money,  for  the  computed  cost  of  the  squadron.  But,  beyond 
this,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  nation  incidentally 
reaps  economical  advantages  from  a  warfare, — in  which,  how- 
ever, we  rejoice  to  think  she  engaged  originally  from  motives  of 
humanity  alone.  We  believe  that  these  advantages  even  now 
very  nearly  counterbalance  the  cost  of  her  measures  of  preven- 
tion. If  this  is  the  case  at  present,  we  are  confident  that  the 
future  benefits  will  be  still  greater. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  proved  before  the  Committees,  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  our 
legitimate  trade  with  Africa.  The  coasts  of  that  vast  continent 
are  not,  like  those  of  Europe  and  America,  under  the  rule  q£ 
civilised  Powers,  which  afford  protection  to  commerce.  The 
only  effectual  security  which  the  merchant  can  receive  there,  is 
that  of  a  maritime  police,  furnished  by  some  European  country. 
In  consequence,  the  removal  of  the  cruisers,  which  will 
greatly  enlarge  the  slave  trade,  will  at  the  same  time  also 
release  an  unprincipled  population  from  all  control.  There 
will  be  no  authority  left  of  any  kind  to  prevent  the  natives 
from  engaging  in  those  acts  of  piracy,  rapine,  and  murder,  which 
the  crimes  of  slave  trading  have  engendered.*     To  repress  such 

*  An  incident  which  occurred  to  Captain  Trotter,  K.  N.,  illustrates 
the  strong  tendency  to  piracy  and  murder,  which  slave  traders  have 
a  thousand  times  evinced.  A  slaver,  trading  from  the  Havannah, 
Iiad  fallen  in  with  an  American  ship  laden  with  dollars.  She  took 
the  ship  and  plundered  it  of  the  dollars  ;  then  forced  the  American 
crew  into  the  hold,  battened  down  the  hatches,  tarred  the  mainsail, 
and  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  leaving  the  crew  to  perish  in  the  midst  of 
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outrages.  Sir  Charles  Hotham  affirms  that  England  must,  in  any 
case,  keep  ten  or  twelve  men-of-war  on  the  African  coast,  even 
if  she  were  to  abandon  all  opposition  to  the  slave  trade.     But 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  habits  of  violence  fostered  by  the 
trade  in  those  engaged  in  it,  and  upon  the  immense  extent  of 
coast  which  the  buccaneers  would  infest, — when  we  remember 
likewise  that  all  slavers  could  go  armed  for  piratical  adventures 
(for  there  would  be  no  right  of  search),  and  that  the  Powers  on 
land  would  be  in  league  with  then\ — there  is  good  groimd  for 
believing  (as  more  than  one  of  the  naval  captains  stated  before 
the  Committee)  that  we  should  ultimately  be  obliged  to  keep 
very  nearly  as  large  a  force  on  the  coast  for  the  mere  protection 
of  commerce  as  we  now  maintain  both  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  and  for  the  protection  of  commerce  also ;  or  else  that 
we  must  permit  those  seas  to  become  scenes  of  rapine  and  piracy, 
of  which  even  the  former  history  of  those  unhappy  regions  can 
Aunish  no  example.     To  set  the  slave-trade  free  from  restraint, 
would  affect  all  legitimate  commerce,  not  merely  by  destroying 
that  security  without  which  no  commerce  can  exist ;  —  there  is 
another  painful  reason  why  the  two  cannot  live  together.     In- 
nocent commerce,  with  its  moderate  profits  and  hard  work, 
offers  far  less  attraction  to  adventurous  and  unprincipled  men 
than  the  slave  trade;  which  tempts  by  its  excitement,  which 
requires  no  steady  labour,  and  holds   out  the  hopes  of  large 
though  precarious  gains. 

Many  may  regard  our  African  trade  as  too  insignificant  to 
think  die  fact  entitled  to  much  attention,  that,  wer-e  not  legi- 
timate commerce  protected  and  the  slave  trade  repressed, — 
the  one  must  peri^  in  proportion  as  the  other  was  extended. 
But  this  is  not  the  time  to  despsdr  of  a  lawful  and  civilising 
trade  with  Africa.  Under  the  fostering  protection  of  the 
cruisers,  a  trade  of  this  description  has  got  up,  is  yearly  in- 
creasing in  value,  and  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  linuts  which 
it  may  ultimately  reach.  The  population  of  the  west  coast 
of  AAica  consists,  probably,  of  about  forty  or  fifty  millions, 
and  all  authorities  represent  them  as  being  most  eager  traders. 
On  the  one  band  (and  this  nobody  will  be  surprised  to 
learn),  the  demand  for  European  articles  of  manufacture  seems 
unboimded;    while,  on  the  other  hand,  though  few  may  be 

the  Atlantic  They  were  saved  only  by  an  accident  Captain 
Trotter  seized  the  slaver,  but  the  pirates  had  quitted  in  their  hoats, 
having  previously  laid  a  train  of  gunpowder  which  communicated 
with  the  powder  magazine.  The  train  exploded  just  as  Capt.  Trotter 
put  his  foot  on  deck,  hut  most  providentially  he  and  his  crew  were 
preserved. 
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a^rare  of  it,  palm-oil*,  ivory,  gold-dust,  bees- wax,  gumf,  hides, 
bar-wood,  cam-wood,  ebony,  coffee,  rice,  pepper,  gainea-grains, 
red- wood,  teak-wood,  have  been  already  laigely  exported  from 
the  west  coast,  besides  the  many  other  valuable  productions 
(snch,  for  example,  as  the  sugar-cane  and  indigo)  which  may 
hereafter  become  important  articles  of  commerce.  £ven  were 
there  no  others  (and  many  others  are  of  great  value),  yet  the  dye- 
woods,  the  palm-oil,  and  the  timber  of  West  Africa,  are  matenals 
sufficient  for  a  vast  commerce.  Before  many  years  are  past,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  cotton  may  be  produced  largely,  also 
there,  as  well  as  at  NataL  It  grows  wild  in  many  parts,  and 
is  of  a  good  quality,  and  only  requires  the  developement  of 
agriculture  and  peaceful  commerce. 

We  will  now  give  some  extracts  from  the  evidence.  The 
iteration  is  tiresome  enough ;  but  its  uniformity  is  impressive, 
while  the  diversity  of  sources  from  which  it  comes  precludes 
any  possibiUty  of  either  personal  objects,  or  special  or  collusive 
biasses  among  so  many.  The  evidence  shows,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  John   Bussell,   that,   *  if  there  be  any  commerce  in  the 

*  world  which  deserves  protection,  or  to  which  the  British  naval 

*  force  ought  to  ^ve  its  aid,  it  is  that  commerce  which  has 

*  sprung  up  in  parts  of  Africa  which  had  recently  been  the  seat 

*  of  the  slave  trade,  and  which  cannot  thrive  unless  legitimate 

*  trade  receives  the  constant  aid  and  protection  of  our  navy.' J 

Capt^n  Winniett,  RN.  (governor  of  the  Gold  Coast),  is 
asked, — 

*  Do  you  think  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  slave  trade  which  pre- 
vents the  upgrowth  of  a  Intimate  trade  ? '  —  {A.)  *  I  do.' 

*  So  that  if  the  slave  trade  was  checked,  a  legitimate  trade  would 
spring  up  in  its  place  ? '  —  {A)  *  Certainly.' 

The  Rev.  H.  Townsend  is  asked, 

*  Is  it  your  impression  that  a  brisk  traffic  in  slaves  tends  to  promote 
other  traffic,  or,  is  it  a  hinderance  to  legitimate  traffic  ?' — *  I  think  it 
is  a  hinderance,  and  a  very  great  one.' 

N.  W.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  says,  — 
{Ans,  1231.)  'Once  destroy  the  slave  trade,  and  legitimate  trade 
will  immediately  follow.' 
(Q.  1232.)  *From  your  answer,  the   Committee   infer  that  you 


*  No  less  than  4,345,798  cwt.  of  pahn-oil  have  been  exported  from 
West  Africa  since  1839,  giving  for  the  year  1849  (of  which  no  return 
is  yet  made)  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years. 

t  See  McCnlloch's  Com.  Diet 
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imagine  the  two  cannot  exist  together  ? ' —  {A.)  *  They  cannot.  It  is 
impossible.' 

He  is  then  asked  if  the  Gallinas  is  well  calculated  to  be  a 
port  for  legitimate  trade?  and  replies: — 'Certainly;  and  the 

*  absence  of  it  there  is  *' entirely"  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 

*  slave  trade.'  He  also  states  that  Sierra  Leone  was  formerly 
<me  of  the  great  nests  of  the  slave  trade^  *it  is  now  wholly 
*-  unknown  there/  and  the  imports  from  England  are  worth  about 
lOOyOOOZ.  per  annum. 

Sir  C.  Hotham  (Q.  2032.  Lords'  Com.),  observes,  *  generally 
^  speaking,  if  the  slave  trade  was  considerable  at  any  particular 

*  place,  it  would  be  impossible  that  legitimate  trade  could  flourish 
« there.' 

The  Rev.  J.  Peyton  (of  Sierra  Leone)  is  asked  if  legitimate 
trade  and  slave  trade  can  ^o-exist.  —  His  answer  is,  *  They 

*  cannot ;  the  slave  trade  will  destroy  the  other.'  He  is  asked 
again  (2573.),  — 

'  Can  there  be  security  of  property  for  legitimate  trade,  while  the 
slave  trade  is  thriving  ? ' —  (^A.)  '  If  you  withdraw  the  squadron,  there 
is  no  protection  whatever.' 

(  Q.  2614.)  *  In  what  way  does  the  slave  trade  prevent  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Africa  ?* —  (j4.)  *  In  the  first  place  it  prevents  the  establishment 
of  all  legitimate  trade.  2nd.  It  hinders  the  progress  of  all  missionary 
operations  in  Africa :  and  Srd.  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  the 
native  population.' 

Captain  Watson,  R.  N.,  an  oflScer  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  states  that  *  the  removal  of  the  cruisers 

*  would  lead  to  a  great  and  unlimited  increase  of  the  slave  trade,' 
and  that  '  the  coast  would  then  swarm  with  the  worst  kind  of 
'  slave  traders,  and  pirates ;  in  fact,  the  whole  coast  would  be 

*  given  up  to  pillage.' 

^  Would  the  maintenance  of  the  present  lawful  trade  be  compatible 
with  such  a  state  of  things?' — (A)  *No;  I  do  not  think  that  legal 
trade  could  well  exist  with  an  unrestricted  slave  trade.' 

R.  Dawson,  Esq.,  an  African  merchant,  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  natives  are  *very  apt  indeed  for  commercial 

*  pursuits,'  and  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  might  be  increased 
without  limit;  and  that  palm-oil,  indigo,  dye-woods,  bees-wax, 
coffee,  gold-dust,  &c.,  are  among  the  articles  of  value  produced 
on  the  west  coast  He  adds  that  legitimate  trade  could  not 
keep  its  ground  ^  without  external  assistance,'  *  without  force/ 
in  the  face  of  the  slave  trade.  He  mentions  an  interesting  fact. 
The  slave  trade,  till  a  few  years  ago,  used  to  flourish  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  the  Bonny;  it  has  now  been  annihilated  by  the 
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Cruisers;  and  the  effect  is  that  Hhose  who  were  then  slave 

*  traders  are  now  engaged  actively  in  the  palm-oil  trade,*  and 

*  four  hundred  thousand  cwt.  of  palm-oil  are  annually  exported 

*  from  that  river  alone ! '  He  is  asked,  *  Would  this  substitution 
^  of  palm-oil  trade  for  slave  trade  have  taken  place,  had  not 
*the  latter  been  suppressed  by  the  English  cruisers?'  His 
answer  is,  *  It  would  not.' 

(  Q.  3085.)  *  What  in  your  judgment  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
trade  if  the  cruisers  were  entirely  withdrawn?* — {A.)  *The  slave 
trade  would  revive  to  the  detriment  of  the  legitimate  trade  ;  in  fact, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  legitimate  trade,  I  should  say.' 

In  the  river  Bento,  likewise,  ^the  palm-oil  trade  has  gra- 
^  dually  increased  as  the  slave  trade  has  discontinued,'  but 
would  ^  decidedly'  be  lessened  considerably  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  squadron. 

Captain  Becroft,  long  engaged  in  the  African  trade,  (and 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  aid  he  gave  to  the  Niger  expe- 
dition in  its  distress),  states  that  legitimate  traffic  and  the  slave 
trade  ^  cannot  co-exist  together,  if  slave  traffic  Is  free.'  When 
he  left  the  Bight  of  Biafra*,  there  were  20,000  tons  of  British 
shipping  engaged  in  legitimate  trade ;  and  he  states  his  decided 
opinion  that  without  external  assistance  this  legitimate  trade 
would  be  *  reduced  to  nothing,'  so  completely  would  the  slave 
trade  embarrass  it.  He  afterwards  assures  the  Committee  that» 
were  the  cruisers  withdrawn,  ^you  would  have  pirates  on  the 

*  seas,  and  the  rivers  full  of  slavers,  and  the  legitimate  trade 

*  would  fall.'     There   is   not  the  least  doubt,'  he  adds,  *  that 

*  there  would  be  a  great  spread  of  piratical  adventurers  along 
^  the  whole  coast,  so  that  commerce  would  be  destroyed.' 

Mr.  Macqueen  is  asked, — 

'  Is  not  the  legal  trade  very  insignificant  at  the  actual  places  where, 
the  slave  trade  flourishes  ?' — {A.)  '  Very  insignificant  indeed.' 

*  Do  you  attribute  that  in  any  way  to  the  effect  of  the  slave  trade? ' 
—  {A,) '  Decidedly.' 

He  afterwards  says  that  ^  Africa  is  capable  of  producing  to 
f  an  unbounded  extent  the  goods  which  would  form  a  means  of 

*  legal  traffic     There  Is  scarcely  any  tropical  production  known 

*  in  the  world  that  does  not  thrive  to  perfection  in  Africa;'  and 
he  instances  her  dye-stuffs  and  dye-woods,  the  sugar-canp  and 
cotton. 


*  The  annual  imports  into  the  Bay  of  Biafra  are  stated  at  500,000/!. 
iAns.  3456.) 
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Captain   Chads,   R.  N.,   Is   asked,  —  *  Supposing  that   the 

*  squadron  which  we  maintain  were  kept  there  wholly  for  the 
^  sake  of  preserving  our  commerce,  what  number  of  vessels 
^  should  you  think  necessary  for  the  purpose?'     He  answered, 

*  I  should  at  first  think  it  would  not  be  safe  at  all  to  diminish 
^  the  squadron,  and  experience  would  shbw  afterwards  how 
^  much  we  might  reduce  it  by  degrees.     I  think  there  would  be 

*  all  kinds  of  excesses  committed  at  first,  if  it  were  decided  to 
^  throw  open  the  slave  trade.     It  would  be  necessary  to  keep 

*  the  squadron  there  for  the  preservation  of  our  own  interests 

*  and  our  own  merchants.' 

Captain  Fishboume,  R.  N.,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
observation   on  the   coast,  that  legitimate  trade  did  not  go 

*  on  in  the  presence  of  the  slave  trade.'  He  further  states 
the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron.  *  The  coast 
^  would  become  a  nest  of  pirates,  the  number  of  slaves  exported 

*  would  be  enormous,  legitimate  trade  would  cease,  and  in  a  very 

*  short  time  we  should  have  to  increase  the  squadron  for  the 

*  protection  of  what  trade  remained.' 

After  all  this  testimony,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
removal  of  the  squadron  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  our  African 
commerce,  present  and  future?  But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  measure  would  be  no  less  ruinous  to 
our  West  Indian  colonies.  The  warmest  advocates  of  the 
repeal  of  the  differential  duties  upon  slave-grown  sugar,  are, 
nevertheless,  as  ready  as  any  other  reasoners  to  allow  that, 
were  slave  labour  to  be  poured  into  Cuba  and  Brazil  without 
let  or  hinderance,  there  could  be  no  prospect  for  our  West 
Indies  but  total  ruin.  Lord  John  Russell  has  stated  it  as  his 
decided  opinion*  that  ^the  West  Indies  would  be  in  the  utmost 

*  danger  if  a  great  advantage  were  again  given  to  the  commerce 

*  of  Brazil,  by  the  admission  of  an  immense  number  of  slaves, 

*  and  the  free  competition  of  their  labour  against  the  produce  of 

*  our  own  West  India  islands.     I  think,'  he  adds,   ^  it  would 

*  be  more  than  the  West  Indies  would  be  able  to  bear ;  they 

*  would  be  unable  to  stand  against  the  competition.'  What 
authority  on  this  point  can  possibly  be  stronger,  than  that  of  the 
proposer  of  the  sugar  bill  of  1846  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  if  our  colo- 
nists are  now  suffering  under  the  competition  of  slaves  purchased 
at  lOOi,  that  their  ruin  would  be  completed  if  the  price  of  slaves 
were  ireduced  to  25/.  or  30/.  ? 

Surely  it  is  pji  element  in  the  question  which  no  reasonable 
person  will  neglect,  that  one  of  the  incidental  evils  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  squadron  would  be,  the  ruin  of  four  and  twenty 
II  ■  .  *■  III' 

♦  Speech,  March  20.  1850. 
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of  our  own  colonies !  What  would  make  this  the  more  cruel 
is,  that  we  are  informed  by  men  speaking  under  official  respon- 
sibility, that  these  colonies  seem  to  be  recovering,  though  slowly, 
from  their  state  of  deep  depression,  and  to  promise  again  to 
"become  valuable  possessions  to  the  empire^  We  hope  these 
expectations  may  be  realised ;  and  undoubtedly  some  indications 
of  improvement  exist  among  many  dispiriting  circumstances. 
The  export  of  sugar  in  the  two  years  1847  and  1848  has  been 
greater  from  our  colonies  than  that  of  the  two  years  1845  and 
1846;  the  excess  shown  by  Jamaica  is  62,680  cwt. :  by  British 
Guiana  390,920  cwt. :  by  Trinidad  67,720  cwt. :  by  Antigua 
89,360  cwt. :  amounting  to  a  total  increase  in  these  two  years 
upon  the  two  years  preceding,  from  four  of  our  colonies,  of 
610,680  cwt.*  It  would  be  a  short-sighted  economy  which 
should  check  the  hopes  of  this  reviving  prosperity,  and  secure 
almost  the  whole  supply  of  sugar  for  England  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  to  the  slave-traders  and  planters  of  Cuba  and  Brazil. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  greatly  fortify  our  con- 
clusion, but  to  which  we  will  only  allude.  One  is,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  missionaries,  without  the  protection  of  our 
squadron  all  missions  must  be  abandoned.  We  wish  we  had 
room  to  describe  what  the  missions,  especially  those  in  Old  Ca- 
labar and  Abbeokouta,  have  accomplished  towards  leading  the 
natives  to  abandon  human  sacrifices  and  the  slave  trade,  and  to 
adopt,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  habits  of  civilised  life. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  good 
leaven  can  hardly  work  its  way  through,  and  though  the  diffi- 
culties are  great,  yet  a  very  decided  effect  has  already  been 
produced  upon  the  natives.  The  fibres  of  something  like  gra- 
dual civilisation  appear  in  some  places  to  be  beginning  to  hold 
together  the  blowing  sand.  But  all  that  we  have  yet  done  and 
all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  will  be  destroyed  at  a  blow,  by  the 
remioval  of  the  cruisers,  and  by  the  consequent  exposure  q£  the 
missionaries  to  the  attacks  of  their  slave-trading  enemies.  To 
estimate  what  missions  may  do  in  Africa,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  what  they  have  actually  effected  in  the  West  Indies. 
We  attribute  to  our  religious  instruction,  more  than  to  our 
twenty  millions,  the  peaceable  success  of  negro  emancipation. 

Another  result  of  the  cessation  of  our  protective  measures 
we  should  lament  most  deeply.  It  is  the  return  of  our  own 
countrymen  to  the  slave  trade.  That  this  would  be  the  case, 
was  clearly  proved  before  the  Committees :  and  let  those  who  en- 
tertain doubts  on  this  subject  consider  the  state  of  the  Liverpool 
traffic  before  the  British  slave  trade  was  abolished.     Let  them 

♦  Speech,  March  20.  1850.  .^ 
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read  the  petitions  from  that  town;  let  them  remember  the 
speeches  of  its  representatives.  Are  we  willing,  after  all  we 
have  done  and  suffered  in  this  great  cause,  agam  to  steep  our 
hands  in  blood?  Surely  this  is  all  but  impossible;  and  we 
rejoice  that  our  Government  have  proved  themselves,  by  their 
resistance  to  the  proposition,  worthy  successors  of  the  Whigs 
of  1806,  and  of  those  who  completed  the  task  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  by  the  abolition  of  Slavery  itself. 

We  entered  upon  this  inquiry  with  considerable  uncertainty ; 
and  we  have  not  been  insensible  in  the  course  of  it  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favour  of  neutrality.  Interposition  in  behalf 
even  of  humanity  will  be  often  a  mixed  question ;  and  this  is 
eminently  one  in  which  the  truth  can  only  be  come  at  by  going 
into  the  whole  case.  After  a  diligent  examination  of  its  several 
particulars,  we  rejoice  to  say,  our  doubts  and  difficulties  have 
disappeared.  We  are  satisfied  by  the  evidence,  that,  on  the 
removal  of  the  cruisers, — 

1.  The  slave  trade  would  increase  to  twice  or  perhaps  three 
times  its  present  extent : 

2.  That,  this  increase  would  fill  Africa  with  ruin  and  deso- 
lation : 

3.  That,  it  would  add  vastly  to  both  the  numbers  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba  and  Brazil : 

4.  That,  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  would  remain  un- 
abated, while  a  far  greater  number  of  persons  would  have  to 
undergo  them : 

5.  That,  our  legitimate  commerce  with  Africa,  which  is  of 
great,  and  may  become  of  enormous  value,  would  be  destroyed : 

6.  That,  our  West  Indian  islands  would  be  almost  totally 
ruined  by  the  cheapness  of  slave  labour  in  Cuba  and  Brazil^ 
were  the  slave  trade  free : 

7.  That,  the  missions  in  West  Africa  would  be  extinguished, 
and  with  them  the  promise  they  give  of  becoming  foci  of  civil- 
isation, agriculture,  and  commerce : 

.  8.  And  that.  Englishmen  would  again  largely  engage  in  the 
slave  trade,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  nation. 

With  these  conclusions  before  us,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate. 
England,  by  abandoning  in  weariness  or  selfishness  an  imder*- 
taking  originally  entered  into  from  motives  of  humanity  and 
religion,  would  announce  to  the  whole  world,  and  must  confess 
to  herself,  with  guilty  shame,  that  a  career  of  humanity  and  self- 
denial  had  proved  on  trial  a  career  too  noble  for  her  to  pursue ; 
— and  that,  though  she  has  foully  wronged  the  negro  race, 
owes  them  reparation,  and  has  acknowledged  the  obligation, 

she  nevertheless    declines  fulfilling  it,  —  because,  to  fulfil  it 
would  cost  her  money. 
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Abt.  IX.  ^-^  Report  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  Case  of  Gorham  versus  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter^  March  8.  1850. 

^  Tt  is  a  bad  business/  s^d  Abu  Musa,  in  the  sedition  at 
Mecca^  ^  and  he  that  meddles  least  with  it  has  less  chance 

*  of  doing  wrong.     For  what  says  the  Prophet  touching  an  evil 

*  affiur  of  the  kind?     He  who  sleepeth  in  it  is  better  than  he 

*  that  waketh  —  he  that  lieth  than  he  that  sitteth  —  he  that 
^  sitteth  than  he  that  standeth  -^  he  that  standeth  than  he  that 

*  walketh  —  he  that  walketh  than  he  that  rideth.' 

The  words  of  the  Prophet  are  still  true ;  and  we  would  gladly 
have  spared  ourselves  and  our  readers  the  annoyance  of  passing 
through  even  the  outskirts  of  the  Gorham  controversy.  The 
impossibility  of  fully  sympathising  with  either  party  —  the 
immeaning  character  of  most  of  the  points  in  dispute  —  the 
elaborate  tediousness  with  which  the  case  has  dragged  its 
slow  length  along  —  would  have  justified  us  in  putting  it  aside 
at  once,  and  forgetting  it  now,  as  we  trust  that  it  wUl  be  for- 
gotten not  many  months  hence.     *  As  for  these  Sacramentarian 

*  quarrels,*  says  good  Bishop  Hall,  *  Lord !  how  bitter  have  they 

*  been !  —  how  frequent !  —  how  long !  —  in  six  several  succes- 

*  sions  of  learned  conflicts.     In  these  cases  the  very  victory  is 

*  miserable  —  such,  as  Pyrrhus  said  of  his,  as  is  enough  to  undo 

*  the  conqueror.' 

But  although  in  itself  the  controversy  deserves  little  con- 
sideration, it  has  grown  into  such  colossal  dimensions,  as  to  sug- 
gest, even  where  it  does  not  invite,  topics  of  great  interest  and 
instruction.  We  may  safely  lea^e  to  themselves  the  personal- 
ities with  which  the  Primate  has  been  assailed  by  the  Bishop, 
and  the  vengeance  with  which  the  Bishop  has  been  visited 
by  the  Presbyter  —  not  to  speak  of  the  separate  ingredients  of 
discord  and  confusion  thrown  into  the  boiling  cauldron  by  the 
controversies  of  Mr.  Badeley,  Mr.  Maskell,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Irons,  Mr.  AUies,  and  Mr.  Dodsworth,  with  one  another,  and 
with  every  one  else ;  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  great  question 
at  issue  in  the  whole  struggle. 

That  question,  when  stript  of  all  accessories  and  disguises,  is 
no  less  than  the  question,  whether  the  Church  of  England  is 
now,  and  is  to  continue,  a  national  institution.  It  is  involved 
in  both  the  points  in  dispute  —  to  a  certain  extent  in  that  which 
relates,  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  which  has  decided  the  case  — to 
a  much  greater  extent  in  that  which  relates  to  the  judgment 
which  the  Court  has  pronounced. 
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A  moment's  glance  at  the  past  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  will  best  explain  our  meaning.  Even  before  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  the  Anglican  hierarchy  had,  in  spite  of  the  pecu- 
liar interests  of  their  order,  struck  deep  root  into  the  affections  of 
the  people  and  the  genius  of  the  country.  The  intimate  connexion 
of  the  secular  with  the  ecclesiastical  element,  which  survived  the 
convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  still  is  stamped 
on  the  face  of  our  legislature,  our  monarchy,  our  universities, 
our  clergy,  is  a  living  result  of  that  old  and  early  union  which, 
like  all  the  rest  of  our  constitution,  was  slowly  maturing  itself  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had  just  reached  the  most 
critical  point  of  its  developement  when  it  was  overtaken  by  the 
tempest  of  the  Reformation.  That  great  event,  which  in  many 
countries  caused  the  nation  and  the  clergy  to  start  asunder  more 
widely  than  before,  in  England  riveted  their  union,  at  least  politi- 
cally speaking,  more  strongly  than  ever.  The  form  which  this 
union  took  expressed  itself,  as  every  one  knows,  in  the^  establish- 
ment of  the  great  principle  of  what  was  then  called  the  Supre- 
macy of  the  Crown,  but  what  is  now  in  reality  the  Supremacy  of 
the  Law.  We  bring  these  two  phrases  together  advisedly,  be- 
cause it  has  been  often  overlooked  that  the  latter  is  of  necessity, 
in  our  own  days,  the  only  intelligible  translation  of  the  former; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  wise  and  beneficent  institutions  which,  out 
of  the  strong  will  and  strong  sense  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  have 
grown  into  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution  of  Queen  Victoria, 
often  labour  most  unjustly  under  the  odium  which  rightly 
attaches,  in  many  points,  to  the  personal  character  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  refuse  the  benefits  of  the 
Statutes  of  Praemunire  and  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  because 
they  remind  us  of  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  and  of  the 
persecutions  of  Puritans  and  Catholics,  as  it  would  be  to  refuse 
the  benefits  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
because  they  remind  us  of  the  wicked  statesmen  who  figure  in 
the  pages  of  Macaulay. 

Of  this  intimate  connexion  between  the  various  elements, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  of  our  body  politic,  one  i^mongst  a 
thousand  results  has  been  the  fact,  which  to  some  has  seemed  so 
strange  —  the  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  defence  of  the  compo- 
sition of  that  august  tribunal.  In  answer  to  the  clamour  agjunst 
the  anomaly  of  submitting  spiritual  causes  to  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  laymen,  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  this  anomaly,  if  ano- 
maly it  be,  is  the  direct  consequence  of  that  theory,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  of  that  constitution  of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
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State,  which  has  been  the  especial  object  of  the  praise  of  Cran- 
mer,  and  Hooker,  and  Selden,  and  Burke,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Arnold.  In  answer  to  the  clamour  for  the  rights  of  the  clergy 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  State,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that 
that  is  no  tyranny  which  protects  the  minority,  or  it  may  be  the 
majority,  of  the  clergy  from  the  inquisition  of  prelates  like  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,'  and  of  synods  such  as  those  which  have  lately 
assembled  in  Hanover  Square  and  in  Willis's  Rooms.  Let 
Churchmen  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  S.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,^ — ^  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  utterly  determined  never  to 

*  come  to  any  council  of  bishops ;  for  I  never  yet  saw  good  end 

*  of  any  councils ;  for  councils  abate  not  ill  things,  but  rather 
^  increase  them.'  Let  Englishmen  listen  to  the  sober  judgment 
of  their  great  statesman,  —  ^  We  know  that  the  convocation 

*  of  the  dergy  had  formerly  been  called  and  sate  with  nearly  as 
^  much  regularity  and  business  as  Parliament  itself.     It  is  now 

*  called  for  form  only.  It  sits  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
^  polite  ecclesiastical  compliments  to  the  king ;  and  when  that 

*  grace  is  said,  retires,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  It  is,  however, 
^  a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  may  be  called  out  into  act  and 

*  energy  whenever  there  is  occasion,  and '  —  we  call  particular 
attention  to  the  conclusion  which  follows  upon  this  lucid  state- 
ment —  *  whenever  tJiose  who  conjure  up  that  spirit  will  choose 

*  to  abide   the   consequences.     It   is   wise   to    permit  its  legal 

*  existence ;  it  is  wiser  to  continue  it  a  legal  existence  only.     So 

*  truly  has  prudence  the  entire  dominion  over  any  exercise  of 

*  power  committed  into  its  hands ;  and  yet  /  have  lived  to  see 
'  prudence  and  conformity  to  circumstances  wholly  set  at  nought 

*  in  our  late  controversies,  and  treated  as  if  they  were  the  most 

*  contemptible  and  irrational  of  all  things.^* 

But  it  is  not  on  the  composition  of  the  tribunal  that  we 
would  chiefly  dwelL  The  judgment  itself  is,  after  all,  its  best 
justification ;  and  whenever  any  purely  clerical  court  shall  deli* 
ver  a  decision  equally  wise,  and  just,  and  dispassionate,  the 
nation  might  look  with  more  composure  on  the  transference  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  from  its  present  administrators. 
The  correctness  of  the  judgment  may  now  be  safely  left  to 
fall  or  stand  by  its  own  merits.  Its  mode  of  procedure  has  been 
admirably  vindicated  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  his  Letter  to  Mr. 
Cavendish.  Its  arguments  have  been  triumphantly  defended 
by  Mr.  Goode  against  a  polemic  of  no  ordinary  vehemence  and 
power.     Its  conclusion  has  received,  from-  the  honourable  con- 
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fesslon  of  Mr.  Maskell,  a  testimony  in  its  favour  which  leaves 
nothing  more  to  be  added 

It  was,  in  fact,  no  new  controversy  which  was  brought  before 
the  Judicial  Committee,  and  it  is  no  new  discovery  whidi  they 
have  made.  It  was  but  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  question, 
often  asked  in  former  times,  and  as  often  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  —  whether  Calvinism  was  admissible  within  the 
Church  of  England.  The  judgment  of  Lord  Langdale  did  but 
announce,  in  terms  of  legal  precision  and  judicial  gravity,  the 
same  undoubted  fact  which  Lord  Chatham  expressed  when  he 
spoke  of  *  the  Popish  Liturgy,  the  Calvinistic  Articles,  and  the 

*  Arminian  Clergy;'  which  Bishop  Horsley  expressed  when  he 
^  asserted  what  he  had  often  before  asserted,  and  by  God's  grace 
^  declared  that  he  would  assai;,  to  his  dying  day,'  ^  that  upon 
^  the  principal  points  in  dispute  between  the  Arminian   and 

*  Calvinists— on  all  the  points  characteristic  of  the  two  sects— 
^  the  Church  of  England  maintains  an  absolute  neutrality;'  and 
^  that  there  is  nothinsc  to  hinder  the  Arminian  and  the  highest 
<  8iipra.lap8arian  Cal^iist  from  walking  together  in  the  Church 
^  of  England  and  Ireland  as  friends  and  brothers,  if  they  both 
^  approve  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  both  are  willing  to 

*  submit  to  it.'  And  every  reader  of  this  Review  will  remember 
the  irresistible  humour  and  not  less  irresistible  logic  which,  in 
1822,  lent  its  powerful  aid  to  the  burst  of  public  indignation 
against  the  prelate  who  endeavoured,  by  the  87  questions  of 
Peterborough,  to  extort  the  same  conformity  to  his  own, opinions 
from  the  Calvinistic  curate  of  Blatherwycke  that  is  now  claimed 
by  the  140  questions  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  from  the  Cal- 
vinistic vicar  of  St.  Just.  Why  the  Peterborough  controversy 
should  have  been  allowed  to  die  away  in  silence,  whilst  the 
Gorham  controversy  is  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  con- 
vulse the  Church  to  its  centre,  it  is  for  our  modem  agitators  to 
determine. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  well-known  inclusion  of  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism  within  the  Church  of  England  that  the  justice 
of  the  recent  judgpient  reposes.  It  rests  on  a  wider  basis,  on  a 
more  impregnable  position,  — the  very  foundation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  represented  by  the  most  indubitable  testimony 
of  historical  facts.  There  is  no  need — although  if.  need  there 
were  it  could  be  amply  satisfied — for  minute  comparison  of  the 
particular  formularies  of  the  Church  to  prove  the  general  truth 
that  it  is,  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  being,  not  High  or  Low, 
but  Broad.  The  wonder  is  how  any  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  English  Keformation  can  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  in 
acknowledging  that  the  Church  of  England,  like  every  other 
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institution  which  came  out  of  that  momentous  crisis,  bore  upon 
its  features  the  impress  of  the  contradictory  elements  which 
were  contending  for  the  mastery.  Two  principles — the  principles 
of  Borne  and  of  Geneva — were  struggling  for  life  and  death  in 
England,  as  in  every  other  country  in  Europe,  ifor  a  triumph^ 
which  in  England  alone  was  in  part  lost,  in  part  won,  by  both 
alike.    If  even  in  Germany,  proverbial  for  the  precision  and  fear* 
lessness  of  her  eminent  men,  the  confessions  and  apologies  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  retain  traces  of  the  conflict,  how  much 
more  in  England,  well  called  the  native  country  of  compromise^ 
whose  distinguishing  excellence  has  always  been  a  strong  sense 
of  practical  imity  amidst  the  utmost  confusion  of  theoretical 
contradictions.     Never  was  there  a  contest  in  which  parties 
were  so  equally  balanced, — in  which  the  weight  of  external  cir- 
cumstances  so  instantly  turned  the   scale.     We  cannot  look 
steadily  at  any  one  scene  or  view  in  those  eveiitful  times  without 
finding  that  it  is  dissolving  into  its  opposite.     At  the  accession 
of  Edward  the  nation  is  Protestant.     At  the  accession  of  Mary 
it  is  Koman  Catholic.     The  very  same  proxies  which  the  year 
before  Edward's  death  were  in  the  hands  of  Cranmer  appear  the 
next  year  in  the  hands  of  Bonner.    It  could  not  but  be  that  every 
public  act  and  document  of  the  Beformers  was  marked  by  signs 
of  the  struggle  through  which  they  had  passed:  they  had  to 
build  up  their  system  sword  in  hand,  with  the  axe  of  Henry 
behind  them,  and  the  fires  of  Mary  before  them ;  and,  like  the 
walls  of  Athens,  after  the  Persian  war,  the  whole  fabric,  strong 
as  it  has  been  in  defence  of  the  citadel,  yet  naturally  '  exhibits 

*  in  its  irregular  structure  a  lasting  monument  of  the  clashing 

*  interests  and  jarring  passions  by  which  the  ill-assorted  parts 

*  were  brought  together.'* 

if  or  must  the  peculiar  disposition  of  those,  chiefly  concerned 
be  forgotten.     If  ever  there  were  characters  who  would  na- 
turally have   been  inclined  to  gather   within   the    sweep   of 
their  institutions   as  large  a  mass  of  supporters  as  possible^ 
they  were  the  two  first  Protestant  Primates,    Cranmer  and 
Parker,   and,  above  all,  the  great  Protestant  Queen,   under 
whom  the  whole  system  was  first  compacted  together.    With- 
out a^ribing  to  them  any  remote  prevision,  or  even  any  de- 
liberate   intention,  they  could  hardly  fail,  by  the  very  force 
of  their  nature,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  which  Fuller  ascribes 
to  their  work,  in  language  not  inapposite  to  the  circumstancee  . 
of  the  present  day.     ^  &)me,'  says   that  quamt  and  original 
writer,  in   speaking  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,   'have  un- 

*  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  365. 
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*  justly  taxed  the  composers  for  too  much  favour  extended  in 

*  their  large  expressions,  clean  through  the  contexture  of  these 

*  Articles,  which  should  have  tied  men's  consciences  up  closer 
^  in  stricter  and  more  particularising  propositions :  which,  indeed, 
'  proceeded  from   their  commendable    moderation  :    children's 

*  clothes  ought  to  be  made  of  the  biggest^  because  afterxoards  their 

*  bodies  will  grow  up  to  their  garments.     Thus  the  Articles  of  the 

*  English  Protestant  Church,  in  the  infancy  thereof,  they  thought 
^  good  to  draw  up  in  general  terms,  foreseeing  that  posterity 

*  would  grow  up  to  fill  the  same.     I  mean,  these  holy  men  did 

*  prudently  prediscover  that  differences  in  judgments  would  un- 

*  avoidably  happen  in  the  Church,  and  were  loath  to  unchurch 

*  any  and  drive  them  off  from  an  ecclesiastical  communion  for 
^  such  petty  differences ;  which  made  them  plan  the  Articles  in 

*  comprehensive  wordsy  to  take  in  all  who^  differing  in  the  branches, 

*  meet  in  the  root  of  the  same  religion.'  (Church  History,  b.  ix. 
§  52-) 

To  this  mixed  origin  of  our  formularies  corresponds  the  mixed 
history  of  our  ecclesiastical  parties  ever  since.  There  was  force 
enough  in  the  purely  Protestant  element  to  eject  the  Koman 
Catholic  bishops  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth ;  there  was  not 
force  enough  to  eject  the  great  mass  of  Koman  Catholic  commu- 
nicants till  the  memorable  twelfth  year  of  the  same  reign,  from 
which  some  modern  ecclesiastical  purists  date  the  beginning  of 
what  they  call  *  the  Roman  Catholic  schism '  in  England.  There 
was  force  enough  in  the  Roman,  or  (so  called)  Catholic  element, 
to  roll  back  the  principles  of  Cranmer  and  Abbott,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. ;  there  was  not  force  enough  to 
prevent  the  return  of  those  principles  in  1688,  with  the  addi- 
tional strength  of  the  yet  more  hostile  influences  of  the  18th 
century.  The  ch^u^cter  of  the  spotted  ^  panther '  by  Dryden  is 
but  an  enemy's  representation  of  *  the  mean  between  the  two 

*  extremes, — of  too  much  stiffness  in  refusing,  and  of  too  much 

*  easiness  in  admitting  variations,'  which  the  Church  of  England 
claims  as  its  own  peculiar  '  wisdom.'  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  prince 
of  English  divines,  whose  writings  present,  as  in  a  many-sided 
mirror,  all  opinions  that  Christian  divines  ever  held, — Hooker, 
the  judicious  champion  of  moderation  against  the  exclusiveness 
of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  Geneva  on  the  other, — are  but  the 
natural  types  of  a  Church,  of  which  they  have  ever  been  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  ornaments.  The  very  existence  of  the  *  Via 
Media,'  so  long  the  pride  of  Anglican  theology,  is  a  testimony 
to  the  twofold  aspect  which  the  English  ecclesiastical  system  has 
always  worn  alike  in  the  eyes  of  its  friends  and  its  enemies. 
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But,  in  fact,  this  double   character  is  not   peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  England  —  it  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  England 
itself.     It  runs  through  the  whole  course  of  the  English  cha- 
racter and  history,  from  the  time  when  England  itself  first  became 
a  nation  down  to  the  present  moment.     We  do  not  mean  that 
our  national  character  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  peculiarity  which 
marks  our  National  Reformation,  but  it  contributed  largely  to 
the  complex  character  of  that  great  movement,  and  it  illustrates^ 
even  where  it  does  not  form,  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness 
of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions.     Every  where  we  are  met  by 
the  cross  of  our  first  parentage  —  we  are  not  Normans  merely, 
nor  Saxons,  but  Englishmen  —  the  two  theological  elements  in 
our  Liturgy  are  not  more  strongly  contrasted  than  the  two  ele- 
ments of  speech  so  prominently  brought  out  in  the  language  of 
its  first  Exhortation.     Our  revolutions,  unlike  those  of  foreign 
nations,  have  been  conducted  not  in  single,  sudden,  abrupt  con- 
vulsions, but  by  long  struggles,  by  ancient  precedent,  through 
action  and  reaction,  of  two  mighty  principles,  each  as  distinct 
now  as  when  they  were  brought  face  to  face  in  King  and  Baron, 
Cavalier  and  Boundhead,  Jacobite  and  Orangeman.     Our  uni- 
versities are  constructed,  at  least  nominally,  on  the  combination 
of  two  opposite  institutions — the  collegiate  and  the  professorial. 
Our  political  constitution  is  worked  for  the  most  part  by  the 
union  of  a  theory  and  practice  utterly  at  variance  with  each 
other.     Our  judicial  courts,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  mass  of  irreconcilable  doctrines  which  are  in- 
volved in  almost  every  turn  of  their  most  solemn  forms. 

Such  considerations,  even  if  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  aise 
in  question,  yet  tend  to  indicate  the  inconsistency  of  reproaching 
the  recent  Judgment,  or  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  very 
qualities  which,  in  the  rest  of  our   national  institutions,  we 
honour  with  the  highest   commendation,    and  which,   in   our 
general  history,  have  led  to  such  beneficial  results.     "Jjj^^^ff 
Germans  feel,  that  to  unsettle  the  equal  relations  establishea  oe- 
tween  the  Boman  CathoUcs  and  Protestants  at  ^K/ ®*^w 
WestphaUa,  would  be  to  undo  the  work  which  Providence  tt^ 
wrought  among  them  by  the  infallible  signs  of  ^^^\JrV^ 
misery  and  bloodshed.     The  wisest  EBglishmen  should  ^^ 
less,  that  to  cast  either  of  the  existing  parties  out  ot  tbe  V^^^^, 
of  England,  is  to  act  in  despite  of  that  Providence  ^^^J'^^ 
three  hundred  years  of  war  and  peace,  has  nev^   ^^     <  What 
of  the  two  parties  entirely  to  succumb  to  the  ot^  ^vintr y,' 
*  God  has  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder.*    *  Hapj^  iu«t  ^^^^       \^ 
was  the  expression  of  a  European  sovereign  who  ^^^^^^J'       ©ooltj- 
visited  this  island,  and  surveyed  with  delight  our  aocieuv 
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siastical  institutions — *  Happy  that  country  where  the  new  is 

*  intertwined  with  the  old  —  where  the  old  is  ever  new,  and  the 

*  new  is  ever  old.'  And  woe  to  that  generation  (it  may  well  be 
said,  in  continuation  of  the  same  thought),  which  shall  dissever 
the  old  from  the  new  —  which  shall  make  the  old  for  ever  old, 
and  the  new  for  ever  new. 

Even  if  it  were  no  more  than  the  fear  of  disturbing  a  system 
which  is  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  expression  of  the  national 
mind,  we  might  well  pause  before  we  pronounced  ourselves  equal 
to  the  performance  of  a  duty,  if  it  were  a  duty,  so  awful  as  this 
ta,sk  would  involve.     But  there  is  a  higher  motive  than  the 
natural  desire  to  defend  our  existing  system,  which  should  make 
us  rejoice  in  the  peaceable  settlement  of  any  question  like  that 
which  has  called  forth  these  remarks.     It  is  because  the  system 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  endured  so  long  and,  on  the 
whole,  so  successfully,  that  we  ought  to  hesitate  before  we  join 
the  ecclesiastical  agitators  who  wish  to  destroy  it.    But  it  is  be- 
cause it  contains  germs  of  good  untold  for  generations  yet  to 
come,  that  we  are  bound  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  its  continuance, 
but  to  cling  to  it  as  the  best  hope  for  the  future.     Never  was 
there  a  case  in  which  the  ^  Spartam  nactus  es*  of  the  oracle  was 
so  immediately  followed  up  by  the  ^  Hanc  exoma^ 
^  Beginning  from  the  humblest  grounds,  it  is  worth  the  con- 
sideration  of  every  well-wisher  to  the  energy  as  well  as  to  the 
peace  of  the  Established  Church,  to  take  warning  from  the  sad 
pages  of  our  history,  which  tell  us  how  far  more  we  have  lost 
than  gained  by  those  instances — happily  few  and  far  between — 
in  which  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  parties  has  been  for  a  time 
Overthrown.     It  is  surely  no  matter  of  boasting  to  the  Church 
of  England  that  the  author  of  the  Saints'  Rest,  and  the  author 
of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymn,  died  in  exile  from  its 
Communion.     It  was  surely  no  gain  in  the  period  after  the 
Kestoration,  when  the  Church  needed  all  the  forces  which  it 
could  muster  to  cobtend  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  times, 
that  it  had,  by  Sheldon  and  the  Cavaliers,  been  deprived  of  the 
services  of  2000  of  its  most  zealous  ministers  —  nor  in  the  dry- 
ness and  coldness  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  Tillotson  and 
Tenison  lived  apart  from  the  fervour  and  animation,  misplaced 
though  it  might  be,  of  their  Nonjuring  brethren.     Least  of  all 
should  the  High  Church  party  of  the  present  day  presume  to  de- 
iuand  the  ejection  of  the  school,  to  whose  devotion  and  activity  in 
the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Church 
of  England  may  almost  be  said  to  owe  its  very  existence.     Had 
the  advocates  of  the  High  Church  view  of  baptism  during  the 
last  generation  succeeded  in  expelling  their  Evangelical  oppo* 
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nenis  from  the  Church  as  summarily  as  their  modem  repre- 
sentatives desire  to  expel  the  same  opponents  now,  it  may  well 
be  asked  by  what  means  (hmnanly  speaking)  the  religious  life  of 
the  Establishment  could  have  been  preserved?  Had  the  same 
test  been  enforced  fifty  years  ago  which  so  many  are  labouring 
to  enforce  now,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  would  have  driven 
from  the  Church  (to  mention  two  names  only  out  of  hundreds) 
Wilberforce  and  Simeon. 

There  is,  however,  a  yet  nearer  case  which  might  induce 
High  Churchmen  in  the  present  controversy  to  pause  before 
they  complain,  that  ^  the  bona  fides  of  subscription  is  shaken' 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council.  When  we  read  the 
list  of  names  attached  to  the  resolutions  and  the  memorials 
of  March,  1850,  and  then  consider  how  many  of  those  very 
names  were  attached  to  the  famous  address  of  March,  1845, 
which  thanked  the  Oxford  Proctors  for  preventing  a  censure 
on  the  90th  Tract  for  the  Times,  we  confess  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  can  repress  the  astonishment,  which  must 
arise  in  every  reasonable  mind  at  conduct  involving  (to  use 
the  mildest  term)  such  extraordinary  inconsistency.  Who 
were  then  so  eager  to  claim  the  protection  of  *  the  stam- 
'  mering  lips  of  ambiguous  formularies '  in  behalf  of  themselves 
or  their  friends,  as  those  who  now  think  it  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a  Church  that  it  should  express  itself  dogmati- 
cally and  precisely  on  one  of  the  most  controverted  points  that 
theology  contains  ?  Who  were  then  so  vehement  against  the  theo- 
logical decisions  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust  as  those  who  now 
regard  him  as  a  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment  ?  Who  were 
then  so  reluctant  to  appeal  to  the  excited  tribunal  of  an  assem- 
bly of  clergy  at  Oxford  as  those  who  are  now  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  obtain  a  Provincial  Synod  in  London  ?  It  may 
be  that  no  extent  of  liberal  interpretation  could  have  ad- 
mitted within  the  meaning  of  our  formularies  the  enormous 
latitude  of  Number  90.  and  of  Mr.  Ward's  Ideal ;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  not  only  those  who  then  claimed  and  who  must 
still  claim  that  latitude  for  themselves,  but  also  that  vast  section 
of  High  Church  clergy  who  differ  as  widely  from  the  letter  of 
the  Articles  as,  on  the  most  unfavourable  construction,  Mr. 
Oorham  can  be  said -to  differ  from  the  letter  of  the  Liturgy, 
ouirht  not,  for  very  shame,  to  utter  one  word  afi^ainst  the  only 
pMple  of  interpretation  wUch  enables  the  clarch  to  receivi 
their  own  subscription.  Once  apply  a  rigid  rule  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  Articles  on  General  Councils,  on  the  Royal  Supre- 
luacy,  on  the  Sacraments,  on  Justification,  must  close  the  gates 
m  effectually  against  all  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
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as  the  words  of  the  Baptismal  Thanksgiving  would  close  them 
against  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Mr.  Gorham.  Once  allow 
the  Romanising  and  Catholicising  party  to  breathe  freely,  and 
the  same  admission  opens  the  door  to  the  vast  mass  of  their 
Evangelical  brethren  whom  they  are  now  trying  to  exclude. 
Let  *the  wheel '  of  theological  controversy  again  *come  full  cycle,' 
and  we  shall  see  the  High  Church  body  clamouring  as  fiercely 
against  strict  interpretations  and  clerical  synods  then,  as  they 
are  clamouring  for  them  now,  and  as  they  did,  in  fact,  clamour 
against  them  five  years  ago.  We  believe  that  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  nation  of  England  gain  by  the  comprehension 
of  various  elements  within  its  pale ;  and  we  should  be  the  last 
to  deal  harshly  with  men  so  able,  so  zealous,  and  so  devout,  as 
many  of  the  High  Church  party  have  proved  themselves  to  be. 
But  they  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that  all  parties,  in  all 
their  shades,  need  the  protection  of  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Langdale — a  principle  so  amply  confirmed 
and  sanctioned  by  their  own  position  and  claims,  both  heretofore 
and  now.  ,  If  that  judgment  be  latitudinarian,  it  is  a  latitudi- 
narianism  of  which  the  example  has  been  set  in  other  points  of 
doctrine  by  the  late  Primate,  no  less  than  by  the  present  —  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  when  he  tolerated,  and  wisely 
tolerated,  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  at  Oxford,  no  less  than  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  labours  to  vindicate  the  same 
liberty  of  conscience  for  the  poor  clergy  who  have  been  entrusted 
to  his  pastoral  care  among  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

But,  in  truth,  the  position  which  we  claim  for  the  Church  of 
England,  as  it  is  far  above  any  passing  emergency,  so  neither 
does  it  stand  in  need  of  any  personal  recriminations.  It  secures 
not  only  the  inestimable  advantage  of  retaining  within  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment  both  the  rival  schools. of  theology, — in 
this  particular  instance  the  school  of  Jewell,  and  Usher,  and 
Bedell,  and  Leighton,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Sumner,  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Laud,  and  Ken,  and  Pusey, — but  it  also  is 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  general  moderation  and  comprehen- 
siveness which  are  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  a  great  national 
institution  in  a  country  like  this.  There  may  have  been  those 
amongst  us  who,  in  their  lofty  aspirations  after  Christian  perfec- 
tion, have  dreamed  of  a  time — when  the  noble  theory  of  the  first 
English  Reformers  should  be  realised  in  a  sense  even  higher  than 
that  in  which  it  was  conceived  by  the  eminent  statesmen  and 
divines  of  that  period, — when  the  English  Church  should  indeed 
be  co-extensive  with  the  English  nation.  That  the  precincts  of 
the  Church  of  England  should  furnish  room  for  such  a  hope, 
even  in  the  remote  future,  and  that  in  the  present  crisis  they  have 
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not  been  (as  they  might  have  been)  so  narrowed  as  to  stifle  that 
hope  for  ever,  is  a  matter  of  deep  thankfulness.  Yet,  happy 
as  such  a  prospect  may  be,  and  delightful  as  it  is  to  contemplate 
its  possible  accomplishment,  not  by  the  crude  attempts  of  hasty 
speculators  —  not  by  the  premature  application  of  uncertain 
theories — not  by  the  external  pressure  of  liberal  governments, 
but  by  the  slow  march  of  ages,  by -the  uncertmn  conflicts  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  by  grave  judicial  decisions,  and  by 
the  wise  moderation  of  dignified  ecclesiastics, — there  is  a  nearer 
and  more  urgent  service  which  the  Church  of  England  may 
render,  unless  its  first  principles  are  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
violence  or  the  misunderstanding  of  its  own  professed  supporters. 
It  has  been  stated  by  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  *  on  the  present 
controversy,  that  the  recent  judgment  is  a  triumph,  not  (as  he  calls 
them)  of  the  Puritan,  but  only  of  *  the  Philosophical  or  Latitudi- 
*  narian  school,'  within  the  Church.  If  the  able  writer  of  that 
letter  had  consulted  his  own  vigorous  conunon  sense,  instead  of 
a  fanciful  division  of  the  Church  into  schools,  which,  for  the 
purpose  in  question,  have  no  existence  at  all,  he  would,  we  are 
sure,  have  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion,  and  have  seen 
that  there  were  interests  to  be  secured  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  far  removed  from  Puritan  and  Latitudinarian 
theories  as  either  of  those  theories  are  from  each  other, — inte- 
rests never  to  be  slighted  by  a  Christian  minister,  least  of  all  to 
be  slighted  in  times  like  our  own.  Every  one  acknowledges  tha 
fact  that  we  are  thrown  upon  an  age  of  unusual  fermentation  in 
thought  and  speculation.  That  vast  convulsion,  of  which  our 
fathers  saw  the  first  beginnings,  still  continues :  the  great  thaw 
which  broke  up  the  long  frost  of  the  18th  century  is  still  in 
every  quarter  dissolving  the  existing  fabric  of  opinion ;  prin- 
ciples long  dormant  are  springing  into  life ;  forms  long  unmean- 
ing are  either  perishing  or  acquiring  new  animation ;  the  ancient 
Giants  Pope  and  Pagan,  whom  Bunyan  saw  crippled  and 
shackled  in  their  caves,  are  beginning  once  again  to  rattle  their 
chains  and  exhibit  unwonted  signs  of  activity. 

*  Apparent  dirae  facies,  inimicaque  Trojas 
Numina . ' 

Now,  who  are  they  that  most  suffer,  and  most  require  the  aid  of 
external  institutions,  at  such  a  period  as  this  ?    Not  surely  those 
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Who,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  such  discussions,  have  the  sup* 
port  of  their  own  convictions,  and  the  sympathy  of  their  own 
partizans, — not  the  Puritan,  or  the  Romanising,  or  the  philoso- 
phical schools,  if  such  schools  can  be  fairly  eliminated  from  each 
other's  ranks, — but  those  whose  natural  disposition  withdraws 
them  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  into  which  they  are  cast  by  the  lot 
of  their  age,  and  who  shrink  from  taking  an  active  part  in  a  con- 
test  in  which  they  feel  they  have  little  or  no  concern,  and  long  to 
repose  in  truths  which  they  hold  as  certain  and  essential,  instead 
of  dwelling  on  those  which  their  natural  character  leads  them  to 
regard  as  doubtful  and  comparatively  indifferent.    These  are  pre- 
cisely the  bruised  reeds  which  a  National  Church-institution  is 
bound  to  abstain  from  crushing, —  the  smoking  flax  which  it  should 
be  most  carefiil  not  to  quench ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  charac- 
ters which  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  handed 
down  from  the  Reformation,  as  confirmed  by  the  Judgment  erf 
the  Privy  Council,  is,  above  every  other  similar  institution  in  the 
world,  calculated  to  protect  and  console.     The  class  which  Isaac 
Walton  describes  as  his  own  still  occupies  the  chief  place  in  the 
community,  namely,  those  whom,  byway  of  distinction  from 
*  the  active  Romanists,'  and  *  the  restless  nonconformists,'  he 
calls  *  the  passive  peaceable  Protestants.'     *  These  last,'  adds  the 
gentle  angler,  ^  pleaded  and  defended  their  cause  by  established 
^  laws  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and,  if  they  were  active,  it 
^  was  to  prevent  the  other  two  from  destroying  what  was  by  those 
^  known  laws  happily  established  to  them  and  their  posterity.'* 
To  this  class  belonged,  in  his  rustic  retirement,  the  great  Hooker  5 
— to  this  class,  in  a  later  age,  Isaac  Walton  himself — to  this 
class,  in  our  own  time,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  rich  and 
poor,  male  and  female,  who  are  members   of  the  Church  of 
England,  because  they  wish  to  be  religious  without  being  memr 
bers  of  a  party  or  a  sect.     More  speculative  minds  may  long  foy 
the  professorial  chairs  of  Germany,  or  the  elaborate  systems  of 
Aquinas  or  Bellarmine;    more  resolute   minds   may  long  for 
greater  simplicity  of  principle,  for  greater  vigour  in  the  enforce^ 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.     But  those  of  whom  we  just 
now  spoke — the  little  ones,  whom  to  offend  is  to  incur  a  greater 

fuilt  than  to  be  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, — who  in 
^rotestant  Germany  might  have  been  driven  to  distraction  by 
the  unbounded  liberty  of  speculation,  or,  in  Roman  Cat^olio 
Italy,  have  been  driven  to  infidelity  by  the  iron  yoke  of  autho- 
rity,— these  are  the  yery  persons  who  seek  and  find  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  of  England  the  very  reftige  they  want, 

*  Walton's  '  Lives,'  i.  354. 
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Let  any  one  look  at  a  rustic  congregation,  and  ask  what  it  m 
which  is  expected  from  the  Church  of  England  by  the  vsde 
fanner,  the  simple  labourer,  the  hard  shopkeeper,  the  tinil 
woman,  the  ignorant  child,  that  come  to  worship  under  diot 
sacred  roof?  Do  they  wish  to  know  whether  their  paster  ham 
authority  to  teach  them  dogmatically  the  doctrines  of  Absohdioit 
and  the  Real  Presence?  Do  they  wish  to  be  told  wlieliluer 
Regeneration  takes  place  in,  before,  or  after  Baptism  ? — whedier 
their  children  have  been  regenerated  by  prevenient  grace  or  fcy 
the  sprinkling  of  water? — whether  the  *  Decades  of  Bidlii^er* 
or  the  '  Savoy  Conference'  contain  the  truest  exposition  of  Chrw- 
tian  doctrine  ?  Every  one  knows  that  they  want  no  such  thia^ 
Every  one  knows  that  a  clergyman  who  was  constantly  insisting 
on  such  matters  in  his  pulpit  would  be  regarded  as  hardly  in 
his  right  mind.  Every  one  knows  that  what  they  desire,  and 
what  from  any  good  pastor  they  will  receive,  is  the  permiseiaii 
and  the  help  to  worship  God  as  their  fathers  worshipped  iHiaif 
—to  serve  Him  truly  in  those  various  stations  in  which  He  fau 
placed  them, — to  be  strengthened  and  built  up  in  that  holy  issA, 
^hich  is  indeed,  in  ever/sense.  beyond  and'' without  ^n^ 
*  versy.' 

Such  is  the  true  end  of  a  Church  Establishment,  —  such  is  the 
end  which,  even  after  the  disastrous  secession  of  many  of  ils 
most  distinguished  members,  is  still  to  a  great  extent  answcnod 
by  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, — such  is  the  end  whieb^ 
up  to  this  time,  has  been,  with  more  or  less  effect,  answered  by 
the  Church  of  England,  and  which  might  be  answered  with  ^ 
greater  effect  if  it  would,  in  the  solemn  language  of  its  Ordijui* 
tion  Service,  *  wholly  apply  itself  to  this  one  thing,  and  diaw 
^  all  its  cares  and  studies  this  way ; '  but  such  is  not  the  end 
which  is  either  pursued  or  attained  by  convocations  and  syned^ 
by  dogmatic  statements  and  stringent  subscriptions,  by  fuiimu 
letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  by  a  hundred  aaid 
forty  questions  to  aged  Calvinists.  We  know  how  the  Hampdea 
controversy,  even  at  the  very  height  of  its  terrors,  witheveil 
and  died  in  a  moment  before  the  blaze  of  the  Revolution  of 
February.  We  know  how  the  Gorham  controversy  would  4» 
extinguished,  in  like  manner,  by  any  similar  catastroplie^ 
-whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Would  that  the  greatness  of  ^ofox 
daily  duties,  of  our  ordinary  dangers  and  privileges,  could  rev^ 
to  our  clergy  what  the  sudden  convulsions  of  public  life  alwicys 
do  reveal, — the  nothingness  of  these  verbal  disputes,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  living  and  stirring  interests  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual welfare.  It  may  be  the  sign  of  a  healthy  political  stale 
that  our  only  revolution,  as  a  French  traveller  is  said  facetioudy 
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to  have  expressed  it,  is  the  revolution  of  *  le  pSre  Gorham.'  It 
IS  not  the  mark  of  a  healthy  moral  state  that  *  le  pSre  Gorham ' 
should  concenter  upon  himself  and  his  doctrine  that  energy  of 
hatred  which  we  have  been  taught  by  our  baptismal  vows  to 
deserve  for  the  various  forms  of  moral  evil,  or  that  we  should 
labour  to  turn  our  artizans  into  dogmatic  theologians  more  than 
to  make  them  good  citizens  and  good  Christians. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  historical  certainty  of  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  meant  to  include,  and  that  it  has  always 
included,  opposite  and  contradictory  opinions,  not  only  on  the 
point  now  in  dispute,  but  on  other  points,  as  important  or  more 
important  than  this.  We  have  dwelt  also  on  the  inestimable 
advantage,  if  not  absolute  necessity,  of  maintaining  this  position, 
as  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  peculiar  mission  of  a 
National  Church,  especially  of  a  National  Church  in  England, 
above  all,  of  the  Church  of  England  in  these  times.  But  we 
feel  that  there  is  a  yet  higher  ground  to  be  taken — thatw  there  is  a 
sanction  and  an  example  for  our  position  almost  too  solemn  to 
be  insisted  upon  in  these  pages,  were  it  not  for  the  greatness  of 
the  interests  at  stake,  and  for  the  sincerity,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  scruples  which  such  a  position  excites  in  those  who  have 
not  considered  it  in  its  true  point  of  view.  In  the  second  of 
those  vigorous,  though  mistaken  letters,  which  have  drawn 
down  upon  Mr.  Maskell  the  anger  of  hundreds  less  plain-spoken 
or  less  clear-sighted  than  himself,  —  after  an  examination  of 
the  various  points  on  which  he  truly  conceives  the  Chuch 
of  England  to  have  expressed  no  dogmatic  opinion,  there 
occurs  this  (in  his  view)  final  and  fatal  question,  —  ^  Has  the 

*  world  ever  before  seen,  —  does  there  now  exist  any  where  — 
'  another  example  of  a  religious  sect  or  community  which  does 

*  not  take  one  side  or  the  other  clearly  and  distinctly,  upon  at 

*  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  doctrines  of  which  we  have 

*  been  speaking  ?  '* 

Yes :  the  world  has  seen  one  example,  at  least,  of  a  religious 
community,  whose  highest  authorities  did  refuse  to  take  one 
side  or  the  other  clearly  and  distinctly  on  the  questions  which 
were  brought  for  their  decision.  There  was  once  a  council,  in 
which,  *  after  much  disputing,'  it  was  determined  not  to  *  put  a 

*  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither  their  fathers 

*  nor  they  were  able  to  bear ; '  and  to  whom  *  it  seemed  good  to 

*  lay  upon  the  Church  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary 

'  things,  from  which  if  the  brethren  kept  themselves  they  should 

—  — ' —  I 

♦  A  Second  Letter  on  the  present  position  of  the'High  Church 
Party  in  the  Church  of  England,  p.  40.,  by  the  Rev.  W.  MaskelL 
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*  do  well.'*     There  was  once  a  Conference  of  those  who  *  seemed 

*  to  be  the  pillars  of  the  Church '  to  decide  the  claims  between 
the  two  rival  sections  of  the  Christian  community,  of  whom 
we  are  told,  that  *  when  they  perceived  that  He  who  wrought 

*  eflfectually '  on  one  side,  *  the  same  was  mighty,'  also  on  the  other 
side,  they  *  gave '  to  both  *  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,'  that 
each  should  *go  unto'  his  own  peculiar  sphere. t  There  was  once 
a  controversy  which  distracted  the  Church  with  *  doubtful  dis- 

*  putations,'  and  the  answer  which  came  from  an  authority,  now 
revered  bv  the  whole  Christian  world,  was  a  decision  which 
decided  nothing,  except  that  each  party  might  be  left  to  its  own 
convictions,  however  opposite  and  contradictory  they  might  be. 

*  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.     He  that 

*  regardeth  the  day  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  that  re* 

*  gardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it ;  he 

*  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  God  thanks ;  and 

*  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God 

*  thanks.'!  It  is  to  the  principle,  not  the  subject-matter,  of  such 
decisions,  that  our  attention  is  directed.  The  controversy 
to  which  they  related,  different  as  it  was  from  those  of  modern 
times,  agitated  the  Apostolical  Church  no  less  fiercely,  and  was 
invested  by  the  contending  parties  with  no  less  importance.  It 
is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  leam  that  the  Church  of  the 
first  century  gloried  in  the  freedom  which  is  now  regarded  as  a 
disgrace,  and  directed  its  earliest  and  its  most  energetic  efforts, 
not  to  the  enforcement  of  a  rigid  uniformity,  but  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  wide  diversities.  It  was,  indeed,  no  empty  figure  of 
speech  which  in  that  early  age  of  Christianity  recalled  the  image 
of  the  ark  prepared  against  the  fiood.  It  is  not  an  empty  boast, 
that  we  have  now  within  our  reach, — and  it  will  be  no  imaginary 
guilt  if  we,  of  our  own  accord,  refuse  to  maintain — a  system 
which  shares,  in  however  imperfect  a  measure,  one  characteristic 
attribute  of  that  perfect  Church  which  was  to  floats  visibly  upon 
the  stormy  waters,  and  gather  within  itself  the  characters  of 
various  conditions,  opinions,  and  tempers,  who  fled  to  it  for  shel- 
ter from  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world.  The  Church  of 
England,  however,  in  this  respect,  unlike  the  Churches  of  Borne 
or  of  Geneva,  may  console  itself  with  the  reflection  that  it  pre- 
sents a  likeness,  however  faint,  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostolic 
age. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  descend  from  that  sacred  atmo- 
sphere to  the  earth-bom  mists  of  modem  controversy.     We 

*  Acts,  XV.  7.  10.  28.  t  Gal.  ii.  8, 9.         %  Rom.  xiv.  1. 5, 6. 
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well  be  content  to  leave  the  question  as  it  reposes  on  thd 
general  principle  so  amply  justified  by  the  most  solemn  prece- 
dests  which  the  world  can  furnish^  and  in  this  particular  case 
M»  dearly  enunciated  by  our  highest  legal,  functionaries,  so 
wisely  sanctioned  by  the  silence  of  our  highest  ecclesiastical  au- 
llioirities,  so  irrefragably  justified  by  the  facts  of  history,  so 
iKreetly  applicable  to  every  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
We  feel  that,  whilst  taking  the  question  on  this  its  highest 
gioicnd,  we  are  not  only  occupying  a  position  impr^nable  in 
Ae  present  controversy,  but  that  we  are  defending  interests  far 
wider  and  far  more  sacred  than  those  which  that  controversy 
BEToIves,  and  are  resting  under  the  shade  of  an  authority  whidi 
tfieSishop  of  Exeter  himself  will  not  dare  to  excommunicate. 
liCHQ^  after  the  Gorham  Case  has  been  forgotten,  the  Church  and 
mticai  will,  we  confidently  trust,  reap  the  fruits  of  that  calmness 
wdA  moderation  which  serve  to  protect  from  persecution  the  very 
poty  which  is  now  indignant  at  being  restrained  from  perse- 
cntiDg  others.  *  Old  religious  factions,'  according  to  the  felid- 
icNis  image  of  Burke,  ^  are  volcanoes  burnt  out ;  on  the  lava  and 

*  aalies  and  squalid  scorisB  of  old  eruptions  grow  the  peaceful 

*  €live>  the  cheering  vine,  and  the  sustaining  com.' 

But  a  few  words  must,  before  we  conclude,  be  devoted  to  the 
tafgect  of  the  controversy  itself,  which  has  ^ven  rise  for  the 
present  to  so  much  unhappy  division,  —  for  the  future  let  us  trust 
fa  to  happy  a  prospect  of  ultimate  union.  Into  the  details  of  the 
qpeslion  it  is  not  our  intention  to  venture.  Of  this,  with  per- 
tMqps  C5ven  greater  truth  than  of  the  kindred  controversy  on  the 
Eoebarist,  we  may  well  say,  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  *  Men  have 

*  tunied  the  key  in  this  lock  so  often,  till  it  cannot  be  either 

*  opened  or  shut,  and  they  have  unravelled  the  clue  so  long,  till 

*  they  have  entangled  it.'  In  the  present  instance  such  a  task  is 
itaidered  doubly  hopeless  by  the  shifting  and  purposeless  character 
of  the  whole  dispute.  No  sooner  do  we  grapple  with  an  argument 
or  a  statement  in  this  Protean  contest,  than  it  suddenly  turns  into 
■mtietliing  else.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  judgment,  *  Regene- 
'n^on'  was  the  word  on  which  the  whole  question  hinged. 
The  moment  that  the  judgment  was  pronounced,  ^  Regeneration' 
wao  £scarded,  and  a  totally  different  phrase  and  idea, — ^  the 
^Bennssion  of  Sins,'  was  substituted  for  it.  When  we  ask 
whal  is  meant  by  ^Remission  of  Sins?'  that  expression  itself 
ciuuBges  into  the  'Remission  of  Original  Sin;'  and  if  we  ask 
finrAier,^  whether  that  phrase  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  early 
CSnnreh  for  the  everlasting  loss  of  unbaptized  infants,  we  ore 
icgnked  with  horror,  and  some  new  and  equally  ambiguous 
'    '  ia  given  us  in  its  place.     Again  and  figain  the  statements 
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cmmble  in  our  grasp.     Agjun  and   again  we  find  that  they 
are  either  so  unmeaning  that  all  parties  alike  conform  to  thern^ 
or  so  revolting   that  all  alike  repudiate  them.     Or  if  from 
words  we  turn  to  persons,  the  chase  is  still  after  a  phantom. 
The  conflict   is  like  the  midnight  battle   at  Syracuse,  where 
each  party  mistakes  the  watchword  of  the  other,  where  Ionian 
paeans  and  Dorian  paeans  are  heard  alike  on  either  side,  where 
no  one  is  able  to  draw  the  line  between  friends  and  enemies  in 
the  shadowy  strife.     The  extremes,  no  doubt,  difier  from  each 
other,  but  the  intermediate  stages  which  unite  the  extremes  are 
absolutely  indistinguishable.     Can  Mr.  Gorham  fall  without  in- 
volving Mr.  Goode  in  his  ruin  ?     And  yet,  if  Mr.  Goode  is  to  be 
lost,  how  shall  we  save  the  venerable  Primate,  who  has  so  con- 
spicuously marked  him  out  for  honour,  and  who  has  so  frankly 
and  generously  thrown  his  shield  over  the  oppressed  party  in  the 
Church?     And,  then,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  chasm 
between  the  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  London  is  really  so  vast 
as  to  prevent  that  eminent  prelate  &om  holding   communion 
with  his  most  reverend  friend  ?     And  who  shall  venture  to  di- 
vide the  innumerable  ^ades  of  opinion  which  follow  ?    If  Arch- 
deacon Manning  *  maintains  that  ^  Baptism  without  repentance 
*  avails  nothing,'  how  is  he  to  be  reconciled  with  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  or  how  is  he  to  be  separated  from  Archdeacon 
Hare  ?     Are  those,  who  maintain  the  change  in  baptism  to  be 
an  unconditional  change  of  relation,  divisible  by  more  than  a 
hair's  breadth  distance  from  those  who  believe  it  to  be  a  con- 
ditional change  of  nature  ?     Are  those  who  believe  in  the  con- 
ditional regeneration  of  adults  so  essentially  different  from  those 
who  believe  in  the  conditional  regeneration  of  infants  that  the 
same  Church  cannot    contain    them   both?      How   shall   we 
distinguish  the  view  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  asserts  the 
former,  from  the  view  of  Mr.  Gorham,  who  asserts  the  latter? 
How   can   we    compile   a   doctrine    of   baptism  which  is  to 
e:xclude   the  Vicar,  and  retain  the  Bishop?     What  becomes 
of  all  the  horror  at  the  slightest  variation  from  the  literal 
sense  of  our  formularies,  if  the  Bishpp  is  allowed  to  apply  the 
very  same  interpretation  to  the  service  for  adults  which  Mr. 
Qorham  is  precluded  from  applying  to  the  very  same  words 
in  the  service  for  infants?      In   short,  when  those  who   have 
signed  resolutions  and  remonstrances  in  behalf  of  precise  dog- 
matic statements  can  themselves  draw  up  a  statement  precise, 
dogmatic,  and  intelligible,  which  shall  neither  contradict  itself 
nor  themselves,  nor  each  other  —  when  the  Bishojp  of  Exeter, 

♦  Manping'  Sermons,  voL  iv.  p.  339. 
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who  denies  what  Mr.  Badeley*  holds  to  be  essential,  can  agree 
with  his  own  counsel  on  the  very  point  at  issue  in  the  whole  dis- 
pute; —  when,  lastly,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  excommunicates 
tlfe  Primate  in  1850,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  who  embraces  the  Methodists  and  Independents  in  1833, 
— then,  and  not  till  then,  will  be  the  time  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  a  controversy,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
marked  absence  of  precision  or  unity  in  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  enforce  precise  uniformity  on  the  whole  Church  of 
England. 

There  are,  however,  two  general  considerations  which  may 
fairly  be  pressed  even  on  the  attention  of  the  disputants  them- 
selves: 1.  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  so  far  from  the 
question  of  the  efficacy  of  Infant  Baptisn^  being  an  exception 
to  the  general  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church,  it  has,  up^ 
to  this  time,  been  held  to  be  one  of  its  most  signal  exemplifica- 
tions. The  doctrine  may  be  perfectly  true :  all  that  we  are  now 
maintaining  is,  that  it  has  never  been  authoritatively  regarded  as 
essential.  To  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  who  listen  only  to  the  numerous  decla- 
rations and  protests  which  speak  as  if  *  unconditional  regene- 
*  ration  in  and  by  baptism  '  was  the  one  article  of  a  falling  or  a 
standing  Church,  it  might  appear  as  if  in  no  age  or  country  had 
there  ever  been  any  doubt  on  the  subject  —  as  if  the  doctrine  in 
question  had  always  stood  in  the  very  front  of  every  creed  and 
confession  that  ever  was  composed.  The  very  reverse  is  the  fact. 
We  will  pas*  over  the  first  century.  No  one  will  venture  to 
claim  from  that  sacred  age  the  semblance  of  a  ground  for  the 
colossal  importance  of  this  new  test.  But  what  is  true  of  the 
creeds  of  the  first  century  is  true  also  of  the  creeds  of  later  ages. 
In  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  great  confession  of  faith  through 
the  whole  Western  Church  f — the  most  venerable  monument  of 
primitive  antiquity  —  the  symbol  at  this  moment  of  membership 


♦  Speech  of  Mr.  Badeley,  pp.  ^^.  132.  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  p.  22. 

f  It  may  here  be  noticed  by  the  way,  that  in  the  exposition  of 
this  creed  by  Bishop  Pearson,  although  he  connects  *  the  remission  of 
*  sins '  with  the  baptism  of  adults,  so  far  as  to  use  the  two  expressions 
in  juxtaposition,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  baptism  of 
infants — a  material  omission,  inasmuch  as  on  the  question  of  adults 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with  Mr. 
Gorham ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  only  point  at  issue,  Bishop  Pearson 
has  expressed  no  opinion  at  all,  and  has  declared  that  no  opinion  need 
be  expressed.    {Pearson  on  the  Creed^  Art  X.)  .^ 
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with  the  Church  of  England  —  there  is  not  one  word  on  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism^  infant  or  adult.  In  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
—  carefully  and  awfully  as  it  guards  the  doctrine  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  precisely  as  it  states  wherein  that  Cadiolic  faith 
consists,  descending  even  into  the  minute  question  of  *  the  double 

*  Pixxjeseion,'  *  which,  unless  a  man  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled, 

*  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly' — there  is  not  one 
word  on  what  is  now  maintained,  in  direct  contradiction  to  that 
celebrated  confession,  to  be  *  an  essential  article  of  the  Catholic 

*  faith.'  In  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  rather  in  that  later  edition  of  it 
which  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  there  is  a 
clause  which  acknowledges  *one  baptism  for  the  remission  of 

*  sins.'  But  that  clause  is  worded,  not  in  the  terminology  of 
ecclesiastical  controversy,  but  is  taken  direct  from  the  large  and 
general  language  of  Scripture  itself.  Whatever  sense  is  to  be 
attached  to  it  in  the  only  two  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  phrase  occurs  —  one  relating  to  the  baptism  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  other  to  the  baptism  by  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost, — may  be,  or  rather  must  be,  attached  to  it  in  the 
Creed.  The  context  of  those  passages,  the  words  employed, 
the  belief  of  the  earlier  Greek  Fathers,  the  state  of  theological 
controversy  at  the  time, — all  not  only  do  not  enjoin,  but  almost 
forbid,  the  extension  of  the  phrase  (as  originally  intended)  from 
the  baptism  of  adults  to  that  of  infants, — from  the  remission  of 
actual  sins  to  the  remission  of  that  original  sin  of  infants  which 
could  only  by  the  most  violent  distortion  of  language  be  forced 
into  connexion  with  the  words  of  the  Creed ;  and  even  if  it 
were  so  forced,  the  question  of  the  mode  of  remission,  whether 
conditional  or  unconditional,  is  still  left  as  open  as  ever. 

And  what  the  Creeds  omit  to  declare  as  necessary  to  be  be- 
lieved,  neither  did  the  Councils  enjoin.  One  only  exception 
has  been  drawn  up  from  the  abyss  of  antiquity,  which  might  at 
first  sight  seem  to  give  the  support  of  one  General  Council  to 
something  like  the  dogma  now  put  forward.  In  that  awful  and 
menacing  language,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  so  perfect 
a  master,  the  Primate  was  presented  *  with  a  canon  of  the  Fourth 

*  Council  of  Carthage,  a  council  received  generally,  and  one 

*  whose  laws  were  adopted  by  the  General  Council  of  Chalce- 

*  don.    The  first  canon  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  which 

*  is  thus  seen  to  have  had  the  authority  of  the  whole  Catholic 

*  Church,  in  giving  rules  for  the  examination  of  one  elected  to 

*  be  a  bishop,  directs,  amongst   other  things,  as    follows :  — 

*  "  Quaerendum  etiam  ab  eo  si  credat,  &c.,  si  in  baptismo  omnia 

*  **  peccata,  id  est,  tam  originale  contractum,  quam  ilia  quae  vo- 

*  **  luntarid  admissa  sunt,  dimittantur."     Thus  it  appears  that  no 
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*  one  in  the  Primitive  Church  could  possibly  be  ordained  a 
'  bishop  without  its  being  first  ascertained  that  he  believed 

*  original  sin  to  be  remitted  in  baptism.'*  We  will  not  now 
inquire  how  far  this  alleged  requisition  from  the  ancient  bishops 
agrees  with  the  requisition  by  modem  bishops  from  their  clergy. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state,  first,  that  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  canons  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  are,  jfrom 
beginning  to  end,  a  complete  forgery ;  secondly,  that,  even  were 
they  genuine,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  adopted  by  the 
General  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  thirdly,  that,  had  they  been  so 
adopted,  and  thus  ^have  had  the  authority  of  the  whole  Catholic 

*  Church,'  they  contain,  *  amongst  other  things,'  these  two  regu- 
lations: ^  That  no  bishop  shall  read  a  Gentile  book;^  that  ^no 
^  bishop,  on  pain  of  deprivation  of  the  right  of  ordination,  shall 
^  evar  ordain  a  clergyman  who  has  been  twice  married  or  who  has 
^  married  a  mdow.* 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  only  instance  alleged  from  the  Pri- 
mitive Church  in  behalf  of  an  authoritative  statement  of  ^  the 
^  doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism.'  Through  the  tomes  of  the  Medisd- 
val  Church  we  confess  that  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
search.  To  one  work,  however,  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  will 
refer,  because  it  is  in  everybody's  hands,  and  because  it  refutes, 
more  decisively  even  than  the  authority  of  Creeds  and  Councils, 
the  alleged  necessity  for  practically  pressing  forward  this 
doctrine.  If  there  be  any  one  manual  of  devotion  used  with 
imiversal  edification  through  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  it 
is  ^  The  Imiitation  of  Christ,'  by  Thomas  k  Kempis.  From 
One  end  to  the  other  of  that  admirable  book,  of  which  the 
very  object  is  to  build  up  the  soul  of  the  believer,  there  is  not 
the  remotest  allusion  to  the  doctrine  which  is  now  said  to  be  the 
indispensable  basis  —  the  ever-recurring  topic — in  all  Christian 
education. 

*  Frcmi  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  turn  to  the  Church 
of  England.  We  have  already,  to  a  certain  extent,  anticupated 
all  that  could  be  said.  If  our  Reformed  Church  has  not  thought 
it  right  to  decide  authoritatively  on  the  great  questions  of  Cal- 
vinism and  Arminianism,  it  must,  ct  fortiori,  have  declined  to 
decide  on  the  subordinate  question  of  grace  in  the  baptism  of 
children.  From  the  mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  on  this  point 
diversities  of  opinion  were  always  regarded  as  admissible,  we 
will  select  two  facts.  The  first  shall  be  given  in  the  fordble 
language  of  Mr.  Maskell :  —  *  Perhaps  without  two  exceptions 
.  '      I  — ■  ■  ,  ■        . 

*  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterfouiy; 
i>^  15. 
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^  all  the  divines,  bishops  and  archbishops,  doctors  and  professors, 

*  of  the  Elizabethan  age, — the  age,  be  it  remembered,  of  the 
^  present  Common  Prayer-book  in  its  chief  particulars,  and  of 

*  the  Book  of  Homilies,  and  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, — held 

*  and  taught  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  [High  Churchjdoc- 

*  trine  of  Baptism.'*   The  second  shall  be  a  quotation  from  Wall's 

*  History  of  Infant  Baptism,' — a  book  which  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  recommended  throughout  the  English  Church  as  the  stan- 
dard work  on  that  subject,  and  in  which  the  author  had  every 
inducement  to  exa^erate  the  importance  of  a  topic,  to  the  in** 
vestigation  of  which  he  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life :  — 

*  Baptism  itself  does,  indeed,  make  an  article  in  several  old 

*  creeds,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Constantinopolitan,  which  is 

*  now  received  in  all  Christendom,  —  "I  acknowledge  one  bap- 
f  **  tism  for  the  remission  of  sins."     But  the  determination  of 

*  the  age  or  manner  of  receiving  it  was  never  thought  Jit  to  make 

*  an  article  of  faiths  (Vol.  ii.  p.  549.)  And  he  adds,  in  a  few 
pages  afterwards,  with  a  moderation  which  would  almost  seem 
to  be  directly  aimed  at  the  extraordinary  positions  maintained 
by  some  of  our  modem  writers  on  the  same  subject :  —  *  The 
^  sophisters  in  logic  have  a  way  by  which,  if  any  man  do  hold 

*  any  the  least  error  in  philosophy,  they  will,  by  a  long  train  of 
'  consequences,  prove  that  he  denies  the  first  maxims  of  common 
^  sense.     And  some  would  bring  that  spiteful  art  into  religion, 

*  whereby  they  will  prove  him  that  is  mistaken  in  the  least 
'  point  to  be  that  Antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the 

*  Son.     If  the  Paedobaptist  and  the  Anti-Paedobaptist  be  mis- 

*  taken,  yet  let  them  not  make  heathens  of  one  another.     The 

*  denial  of  the  Quakers  to  be  Christians, — those  of  them  I  mean 

*  that  believe  the  Scriptures, — has  such  a  dreadfiil  consequence 

*  with  it,  that  one  would  not  willingly  admit  it   (though  they 

*  deny  all  baptism),  because  they,  however,  possess  that  which  is 
^  the  chief  thing  signified  and  intended  by  baptism.'  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  670.) 

*  Statements  to  the  same  effect  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  whatever  heresy 
attaches  (as  Mr.  Denison  and  his  supporters  declare  that  it  does 
attach)  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  for 
leaving  this  doctrine  an  open  question,  attaches  also  to  the  Church 
of  England,  as  represented  in  the  compilers  of  its  formularies, 
and  in  the  work  which  its  bishops  and  archbishops  have  for 
the  last  hundred  years  recommended  as  the  one  complete  state- 
ment of  the  whole  controversy ;  and  not  only  to  the  Church  of 
t         .  ■ — . — — ■ — — ^ — -  — . 

<  *  Second  Letter,  &c.,  by  Rev.W.  Maskell,  p.  15. 
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England^  but  to  the  Creeds  and  Councils  of  the  Primitive  Church 
itself;  above  all  to  the  authors  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Kicene  Creed,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  and  to  all  Churqhes, 
ancient  and  modei*n,  which  accept  those  confessions  as  adequate 
expressions  of  Christian  truth. 

II.  Such  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  view  which  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  has  taken  of  the  /m- 
portance  of  the  doctrines  connected  with  Infant  Baptism.  It 
would  be  a  more  instructive  inquiry  had  we  time  to  unfold  the 
view  which  in  different  ages  has  been  taken  of  those  doctrines 
themselves ;  instructive  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
sent controversy,  but  as  illustrating  some  of  the  most  important 
features  in  the  history  of  the  Church  itself.  It  would  exhibit  in 
striking  relief  the  impassable  gulf  which  exists  between  all 
modern  views.  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  the  ancient  Church,  to  which  so  many  zealots  in  the 
recent  conflicts  profess  themselves  adherents.  It  would  show 
the  immense  elevation  of  the  Apostolic  times  above  those  which 
immediately  succeeded,  and  the  long  toil  by  which  subsequent 
ages  have  laboured,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  work  back 
to  that  divine  original  from  which  the  Church  so  suddenly  and 
sadly  fell.  It  would  mark  at  once  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  that  Church  through  all  its  later  stages, — its  weak- 
ness in  allowing  the  peculiar  influences  of  successive  ages  to 
colour  and  mould  its  foim  of  belief, — its  strength  in  constantly 
asserting,  ^ven  against  the  most  prevalent  corruptions  and 
amidst  the  most  painful  self-contradictions,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  element,  which  in  any  other  religion  than  Christianity 
would  have  died  away  under  the  weight  of  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials, but  which  has  always  remained,  dimly  burning,  yet  never 
extinguished,  and  illuminating  even  the  darkest  recesses  in 
which  it  was  buried.  It  would  show,  lastly,  how  great  is  the 
agreement  amongst  all  serious  persons,  certainly  in  this  age, 
and,  probably,  in  most  ages,  on  the  onlv  point  which  really 
affects  their  practice,  and  how  needless  is  the  clamour  for  a  pre- 
cision of  statement,  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  either  pre- 
cludes or  renders  superfluous. 

To  treat  such  a  subject  worthily  of  its  interest  would  fill  a 
volume.  Our  present  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  indicate 
abruptly  and  imperfectly  its  chief  landmarks.  What,  then, 
was  Baptism  in  the  Apostolic  Age  ?  The  fewest  words  will 
most  reverently  tell  what  indeed  it  requires  but  few  words  to 
describe.  We  must  place  before  our  minds  the  greatest  religious 
change  which  the  world  has  seen  or  can  see.  Imagine  thousands 
of  men  and  women  seized  by  one  common  impulse, — abandoning. 
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by  the  irresistible  conviction  of  a  day,  an  hour,  a  moment,  their 
former  habits,  friends,  associates,  to  be  enrolled  in  a  new  society 
tinder  the  banner  of  a  new  faith.  Conceive  what  that  new 
society  was — a  society  of  *  brothers;'  bound  by  ties  closer  than 
any  earthly  brotherhood — filled  with  life  and  energy  such  as 
fall  to  the  lot  of  none  but  the  most  ardent  enthusiasts,  yet  tem- 
pered by  a  moderation,  a  wisdom,  and  a  holiness  such  as  mere 
enthusiasts  have  never  possessed.  Picture  that  society,  swayed 
by  the  presence  of  men  whose  very  names  seem  too  saci'ed  for 
the  converse  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  by  the  recent  recollec* 
tions  of  One,  whom  *  not  seeing  they  loved  with  love  unspeak- 

*  able.'  Into  this  society  they  passed  by  an  act  as  natural  as  it 
•was  expressive.  The  plunge  into  the  bath  of  purification,  long 
known  among  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  symbol  of  a  change  of 
life,  was  still  retained  as  the  pledge  of  entrance  into  this  new 
and  universal  communion — retained  under  the  express  sanction 
of  Him,  into  whose  most  holy  name  they  were  by  that  solemn 
rite  ^  baptized.'  The  water  in  those  Eastern  regions,  so  doubly 
significant  of  all  that  was  pure  and  refreshing,  closed  over  the 
heads  of  the  converts,  and  they  rose  into  the  light  of  heaven, 
new  and  altered  beings.  Can  we  wonder  if  on  such  an  act 
were  lavished  all  the  figures  which  language  could  furnish 
to  express  the  mighty  change :    *  Regeneration,'  ^  Illumination,' 

*  Burial,'  *  Resurrection,'  *  A  new  creation,'   ^  Forgiveness  of 

*  sins,'  *  Salvation '  ?  Well  might  the  Apostle  say,  *  Baptism  doth 

*  even  now  save  us,'  even  had  he  left  his  statement  in  its  unre- 
stricted strength  to  express  what  in  that  age  no  one  could  mis- 
understand. But  no  less  well  was  he  led  to  add,  as  if  with  a 
divine  prescience  of  coming  evils,  *  Not  the  putting  away  the 

*  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  —  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to* 

*  wards  God.' 

Such  was  the  Apostolic  baptism.  It  is  startling  to  witnesa 
the  abrupt  descent  from  the  first  century  to  the  third,  the  fourth, 
the  fifth.  The  rite  was,  indeed,  still  in  great  measure  what  in  its 
origin  it  had  been  almost  universally,  the  great  change  fi-om 
darkness  to  light,  from  evil  to  good ;  the  ^  second  birth '  of  men 
from  the  corrupt  society  of  the  dying  Roman  Empire  into  the 
purifying  and  elevating  influence  of  the  living  Christian  ChurcL* 


*  As  a  general  rule  in  the  writings  of  the  later  Fathers,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  words  which  we  translate  '  Regeneration,'  is  used 
exclusively  for  Baptism.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  earlier 
Fathers  it  is  used  for  Repentance,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  Con- 
version. See  Clem.  Rom.  i.  9.  Justin.  Dial,  in  Tryph.  p.  231.  b.  d. 
Clemens  Alex,  (apud  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  23.)  Strom,  lib.  ii.  8.  425.  A 
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Nay,  in  some  respects  the  deep  moral  responsibilitj  (tf 'th6  act 
must  have  been  impressed  upon  the  converts  by  the  severe,  some- 
times the  Hfe-long,  preparation  for  the  final  pledge,  even  more 
than  by  the  sudden  and  almost  instantaneous  transition  which 
characterised  the  baptism  of  the  Apostolic  age.  But  graduaUy 
the  consciousness  of  this  ^  answer  of  the  good  conscience   to- 

*  wards  God  *  was  lost  in  the  stress  laid  with  greater   and 
greater  emphasis  on  the  *  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh-* 
Let  us  conceive  ourselves  present  at  those  extraordinary  scenes, 
to  which  no  existing  ritual  of  any  European  Church  ofiers  the 
slightest  likeness ;  when,  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  the 
crowds  of  catechumens  poured  into  the  baptisteries  of  the  great 
basilicas;   let  us  figure  to   our  minds  the  strange  ceremonies 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  minutest  details  by  contemporary  docu- 
ments: the  exorcism  and  exsufflation, — the  torch-light  of  the 
midnight  hour, — the  naked  figures,  plunging  into  the  deep  waters 
of  the  bath, — the  bishop,  always  present  to  receive  them  as  they 
emerged, — the  white  robes, — the  anointing  with  oil, — the  laying 
on  of  hands.     Among  the  accompaniments  of  these  scenes  there 
were  practices  and  signs  which  we  have  long  ago  discarded  as  inex- 
pedient or  indifferent,  but  which  were  then  regarded  as  essential 
Immersion,   which  is  now  retained  only  in  the   half-civilised 
churches  of  the  East,  or  by  the  insignificant  sect  of  Baptists*, 
was  then,  even  on  death-beds,  deemed  all  but  absolutely  ne- 
cessary.     The  whole    modem   Church  of  Western  Europe^ 
according  to  the  belief  of  those  times,  would  be  condemned  as 

*  unbaptized : '  because  it  has  received,  without  the  excuse  of  a 
sick  bed,  nothing  but  the  clinical  or  sick  bed  aspersion — *  Totus 
^  orbis  miratur  se  non  esse  Christianum,  sed  Clinicum.'  It  was 
not  the  effect  of  divine  grace  upon  the  soul,  but  of  the  actual 
water  upon  the  body,  on  which  those  ancient  Baptists  built 
liieir  hopes  of  immortality.  Let  but  the  person  of  a  human 
being  be  wrapt  in  the  purifying  element,  and  he  was  redeemed 
from  the  uncleanness  of  hk  birth.  The  boy  Athanasius  throw- 
ing water  in  jest  over  his  playmate  on  the  sea-shore  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  performed  as  it  was  believed  a  valid 
baptism :  the  Apostles  in  the  spray  of  the  storm  on  the  sea 
of  Galilee;  the  penitent  thief  in  the  water  that  rushed  from 
the  wound  of  the  Crucified — (such  were  the  wild  excesses  to 
which  some  ventured  without  censure  to  carry  the  doctrine)  — 
received  the  baptism  which  had  else  been  withheld  from  them. 
And  this  *  washing  of  water '  was  now  deemed  absolutely  neces- 

*  The  cathedral  of  Milan  is  the  solitary  exception  in  the  churches 
of  the  West  where  the  old  practice  stiU  continues. 
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sary  for  salyation.  No  human  being  could  pass  into  the  pre- 
sence  of  God  hereafter  unless  he  had  passed  through  the  waters 
of  baptism  here.     *  This/  says  the  learned  Vossius,  '  is  the 

*  judgment  of  all  antiquity^  that  they  perish  everlastingly  who 

*  will  not  be  baptized  when  they  may.'     From  this  belief  fol- 
lowed gradually,  but  surely,  the  dreadful  conclusion  that  the 
natural  end,  not  only  of  all  heathens,  but  of  all  the  patriarchs 
and  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  in  the  realms  of  perdition. 
And,  last  of  all,  the  Pelagian  controversy  drew  out  the  mourti- 
ful  doctrine,  that  infants,  dying  before  baptism,  were  excluded 
from  the  face  of  Him  whose  presence  .we  are  solemnly  told  *  their 
^  angels  do  always  behold;' — the  doctrine  when  expressed  (as 
it  was  expressed)  in  its  darkest  form,  that  they  are  consigned  to 
the  everlasting  fire  prepared    for  the   Devil  and  his  angels. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  this  belief  had  become  universal,  chiefly  through  the 
means  of  the-great  Augustine.     It  was  the  turning  point  of  his 
contest  with  Pelagius.     It  was  the  dogma  from  which  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  part.     It  was  this  which  he  meant  by  in- 
sisting on  ^  the  remission  of  original  sin  in  infant  baptism.'     In 
his  earlier  years  he  had  doubted  whether,  possibly,  he  might  not 
leave  it  an  open  question ;  but  in  his  full  age,  *  God  forbid,' 
said  he,  ^that  I  should  leave  the  matter  so.'     The  extremest 
case  of  a  child  dying  beyond  the  reach  of  baptism  is  put  to  him^ 
and  he  decides  against  it.     In  the  Fifth  Council  of  Carthage^ 
doubtless  under  his  auspices,  the  milder  view  is  mentioned  of 
those  who,  reposing  on  the  gracious  promise,  *  In  my  Father's 
^  house  are  many  mansions,'  trusted  that  among  those  many 
mansions  there  might  still  be  found,  even  for  those  infants  who> 
by  want  of  baptism,  were  shut  out  fr6m  the  Divine  presence, 
some  place  of  shelter.      That   milder  view  is   anathematised. 
Happily,  this  dark  doctrine  was,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
never  sanctioned  by  the  universal  creeds  of  the  Church.     On 
this,  as  on  every  other  point  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
Saptism,  they  preserved  a  strange,  we  might  almost  say  a  pro- 
vidential silence.     But  among  the  individual  Fathers  we  fear 
that  from  the  time  of  Augustine  the  confession  of  Wall*  is  but 
too  true :  *  How  hard  soever  this  opinion  may  seem,  it  is  the 
*  constant  opinion  of  the  ancienta.' 

It  id  from  no  wish  to  disparage  those  *  ancients,'  or  the  noble 
character  of  Augustine  himself,  that  we  have  insisted  on  this 

*  Wall's  *  History  of  Infant  Baptism/  vol.  i.  p.  200.  In  this  work, 
and  in  Bingham's  <  Antiquities,'  will  be  found  most  of  the  authorities 
for  the  statements  in  the  text. 
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melancholy  fact.     *  I  am  sorry/  says  Bishop  Hall,  and  we  share 
his  sorrow,  *  that  so  harsh  an  opinion  should  be  graced  with  the 

*  name  of  a  Father  so  reverend,  so  divine,-^ whose  sentence  yet 

*  let  no   man  plead  by  halves.'     But   the   interests   of  truth 
demand  that  we  should  be  reminded  of  what  was  the  ^  precise 

*  and  dogmatic '  doctrine  of  Baptism  held  by  those  to  whom 
High  Churchmen  of  the  present  day  are  for  ever  appealing  in 
behalf  of  views  which  are  really  as  far  removed  from  those 
of* Augustine  as  the  nineteenth  century  is  from  the  fifth,  and 
as  London  is  from  Hippo.  Do  they  or  do  they  not  believe 
that  immersion  is  essential  to  the  eflScacy  of  baptism  ?  Do  they 
or  do  they  not  hold  that  unbaptized  infants  must  be  lost  for 
ever?  Do  they  or  do  they  not  hold  that  baptized  infants 
must  receive  the  Eucharist,  or  be  lost  in  like  manner?  For 
this,  too,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  yet  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  same  materialising  system.     *  He  who  held  it 

*  impossible  *  (we  again  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Hall)   *  for  a 

*  child  to  be  saved  unless  the  baptismal  water  were  poured  on 
^  his  face,  held  it  also  as  impossible  for  the  same  infant,  unless 

*  the  sacrament^il  bread  were  received  in  his  mouth.     And,  lest 

*  any  should  [Jead  different  interpretations,  the  same  St.  Angus- 

*  tine  avers  this  later  opinion  also,  touching  the  necessary  com- 

*  municating  of  children,  to  have  been  once  the  common  judg- 
*ment  of  the  Church  of  Rome.'*  Such  were  the  doctrines  of 
the  Fathers  on  Infant  Baptism ; — doctrines  so  deeply  affecting 
bur  whole  conceptions  of  God  and  of  man,  that,  in  comparison, 
the  gravest  questions  now  in  dispute  shrink  into  utter  insigni- 
ficance ;  —  doctrines  so  wholly  different  from  those  professed  by 
any  English,  we  may  almost  add  any  European,  clergymen  of  the 
present  day,  that  had  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  or  the  Pope  of  Home 
himself  appeared  for  consecration  before  the  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
he  would  have  been  rejected  at  once  as  an  unbaptized  heretic. 

It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  trace  the  struggle  of  Christian 
goodness  and  wisdom,  by  which  the  Church  was  gradually  de- 
livered from  this  iron  yoke.  Even  in  the  Patristic  age  itself 
(in  its  earlier  stage)  the  subjugation  had  not  been  complete. 
Tertullian  and  Chrysostom  must  have  accepted  with  hesitation, 
if  they  accepted  at  all,  the  universal  condemnation  of  unbaptized 
children.  No  general  or  provincial  council,  except  the  Fifth  of 
Carthage,  ventured  to  affirm  it.  The  exception  in  behalf  of 
martyrs  left  an  opening,  at  least  in  principle,  which  would  by 
logical  consequence  no  less  admit  other  exceptions,  of  which  the 
Fathers  never  dreamed.     The  sfunts  of  the  Old  Testament  were 

♦  Bishop  Hall's  *  Letter  to  the  Lady  Honoria  Hay.* 
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"^^^  reined  from  their  long  prison-house  by  the  hypothesis  of  a 

^P^^  liberation  effected  for  them  through  the  Descent  into  HelL 

whoKS  But  these  were  contradictions  and  exceptions  to  the  prevailing 

intmi  doctrine ;  and  the  gloomy  period  which  immediately  followed  the 

ink  death  of  Augustine,  fraught  as  it  was  with  every  imaginable 

•J  tk;  horror  of  a  falling  empire,  was  not  likely  to  soften  the  harsh 

mf  creed  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  it;  and  the  chains  which  the 

wd^  <  durus  pater  infantum '  had  thrown  round  the  souls  of  children 

omtkfc  were  riveted  by  Gregory  the  Great.     At  last,  however,  with 

tJier  Hi  the  new  birth  of  the  European  nations  the  humanity  of  Christen* 

ptk! '  dom  revived.     One  by  one  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  ancient 

Diii4k>  belief  yielded  to  the  purer  and  loftier  instincts  (to  use  no  higher 

bpiizsi  name)  which  guided  the  Christian  Church  in  its  onward  pro- 

3  maiif  gress,  dawning  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.     First  dis- 

De(^  appeared  the  necessity  of  immersion.     Then,  to  the  Master  of 

Be  flu  the  Sentences  we  owe  the  decisive  change  of  doctrine  which 
delivered  the  souls  of  infants  from  the  everlasting  fire  to  which 
they  had  been  handed  over  by  Augustine  and  Fulgentius,  and 
placed  them,  with  the  heroes  of  the  heathen  world,  in  that  mild 

uIIl  j;  Limbo  or  Elysium  which  every  one  knows  in  the   pages  of 

0ji:  Dante.     Next  fell  the  practice  of  administering  to  them  the 

^0  Eucharistic  elements.     Last  of  all,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

00  the  great  though  silent  protest  against  the  magical  theory  of 
<gil(^  Baptism  itself  was  effected  in  the  postponement  of  the  rite  of 
^M  Confirmation,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  regaixled  as  an 
•^^  essential  part  of  Baptism,  and,  as  such,  was  administered  simul- 

01  taneously  with  it.  An  ineffectual  stand  was  made  in  behalf  of 
,n^  the  receding  doctrine  of  Augustine  by  Gregory  of  Ariminum, 

known    amongst  his  'seraphic'  and   'angelic'   colleagues   by 
the  unenviable  title  of  'Tormentor  Infantum';  and  some  of 
the  severer  Keformers,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  for  a 
few  years  clung  to  the  sterner  view.     But  the  victory  was 
"ifi     really  won ;  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  no  less  than  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburgh  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  has  vir- 
tually abandoned    the  position,  by  which  Popes  and  Fathers 
once  maintained  the  absolute,  unconditional,  mystical  efficacy  of 
the  sacramental  elements  on  the  body  and  soul  of  the  uncon«- 
scious  infant.     The  Greek  Church,  indeed,  with  its  usual  tena- 
city of  ancient  forms,  still  immerses,  still  communicates,  and 
still  confirms  its  infant  members, —  a  living  image  of  the  Pa-> 
tristic  practice.     But  in  the  Western  Church  the  Christian  reli- 
gion has  taken  its  firee  and  natural  course ;  and  in  the  boldness 
which  substituted  a  few  drops  of  water  for  the  ancient  bath, 
which  pronounced  a  charitable  judgment  on  the  innocent  babes 
who  died  without  the  sacraments,  which  restored  to  the  Eucha- 
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rist  its  original  intention,  and  gave  to  Confirmation  a  meaning 
of  its  own,  by  deferring  both  those  solemn  rites  to  years  of 
discretion,  we  have  at  once  the  best  proof  of  the  total  and 
necessary  divergence  of  modern  from  ancient  doctrine,  and  the 
best  guarantee  that  surely,  though  slowly,  the  true  wisdom  of 
Christianity  will  be  justified  of  all  her  children. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  any  practical  purpose  to  pursue  the  his- 
tory of  Baptism  further.     That   unconditional  efficacy  which 
•was  Mice  believed  by  the  Fathers,  and  is  still  believed  by  the 
•Eastern  Church,  to  flow  from  both  the  sacraments  alike  to  in- 
fants and  adults,  has  been  restrained  within  narrower  and  nar- 
rower limits,  till,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  has  (except  by  a 
-very  few  individuals)  been  withheld  from  infant  communion, 
from  adult  communion,  from  adult  baptism,  and  lingers  only  in 
the  now  disputed  region  of  the  baptism  of  infants.    But,  although 
it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  that  dispute  itself,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  be  assured  how  genuine  and  almost  universal 
is  the  agreement  which,  after  all  this  toil  and  conflict,  prevails 
upon  the  practice  around  which  the  dispute  rages.    All  Christian 
parents  feel  that  in  bringing  their  children  to  the  font  they  are 
obeying  the  natural  instincts  of  a  Christian  heart,  by  dedicating 
their  newborn  ofl^jpring  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  the  rest  of  his  life  may  be  led  according  to  this  be- 
ginning.    And,  whatever  may  be  the  response  which  particular 
portions  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  may  awaken 
in  their  minds,  yet  with  its  main  spirit,  with  its  fundamental 
idea,  they  recognise  in  themselves  the  most  entire  sympathy. 
They  may  be  perplexed  or  instructed,  exasperated  or  soothed,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  those  passages  which  crowd  together,  by  a 
perhaps  not  unnatural  anachronism  and  accommodation,  into  one 
brief  act,  at  the  commencement  of  life,  the  various  forms  which 
once  expressed  a  long  preparation,  a  deliberate  intention,  a  com- 
plete reformation  of  character  at  the  most  critical  moment  of 
mature  years ;    but    they  can  all  alike  enter  into  the  solemn 
words  in  which  the  Church  recalls  their  thoughts  to  the  touching 
scene  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  on  which,  and  on  which  alone,  the 
Liturgy  rests  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism, —  when  they  are 
reminded  of  ^  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ,'  ^  how  He  com- 

*  manded  the  children  to  be  brought  unto  Him ;  how  He  blamed 

*  those  that  would  have  kept  them  from  Him ;  how  He  exhorted 
'  all  men  to  follow  their  innocency.'  This  is  the  true  basis  of 
Infant  Baptism,  as  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  exists  on  the  face 
of  the  Liturgy.  This  is  the  blessing  which  Christian  parents 
•seek  and  find  in  that  sacred  ordinance.     On  this  immoveable 
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basis  they  may  rest,  without  fear  of  disturbance  from  any 
modem  speculation.  In  this  wise,  and  wholesome,  and  holy 
doctrine,  and  in  its  application  to  Christian  education,  they  may 
find  enough  to  occupy  their  thoughts  and  their  energies,  with*-- 
out  craving  for  an  authoritative  statement  on  points  which  can 
be  apprehended  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  only  in  faint 
and  partial  glimpses,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  lie  altogether 
beyond  the  province  of  human  discernment,  certainly  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits  of  religious  edification.  In  the  favour  of 
Him  who  '  embraced  little  children  in  His  arms,  and  laid  His 
*  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them,'  there  is  enough  to  satisfy 
the  longings  of  every  truly  Christian  heart,  without  insisting 
upon  Mr.  Gorham's  *  prevenient  grace '  on  the  one  hand,  or  on 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  ^  unconditional  change  of  nature '  on  the 
other  hand. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  main  points  of  interest  in 
this  controversy.  Many  topics  have  necessarily  been  omitted 
altogether;  many  treated  most  imperfectly.  But  there  is  one 
misconstruction  which  we  would  deprecate  before  we  bid  fare- 
well to  the  subject.  We  have  spoken  of  the  dispute  as  a  strife 
of  words,  rather  than  of  realities, — we  have  spoken  of  its  social 
effects  and  of  its  historical  origin,  rather  than  of  the  doctrine 
which  it  is  supposed  to  involve.  Such  a  view  of  the  matter 
constantly  exposes  its  advocates  to  taunts  of  indifference  to 
truth,  or  of  insensibility  to  the  feelings  of  those  whose  interests 
and  sympathies  are  warmly  enlisted  in  the  struggle.  Against 
these  insinuations,  from  whatever  quarter  they  come,  we  most 
solemnly  protest.  We  have  spoken  as  we  have  spoken,  in  part 
from  our  profound  conviction  that  the  importance  with  which 
the  controversy  has  been  invested  is  adventitious  only,  not  real. 
But  we  hava  spoken  also  from  a  conviction  no  less  profound 
that  there  is  a  truth  as  lofty  as  ever  Council  decreed, — an  image 
of  X)hristianity  as  holy  as  ever  won  the  admiration  of  Saint  or 
Martyr, — which  by  such  controversies  is  obscured,  corrupted, 
denied.  It  is  not  this  or  that  tenet  of  any  particular  school, 
but  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  religion  itself  which 
suffers  in  struggles  like  these.  It  is  not  in  behalf  of  any  party 
in  the  National  Church,  but  in  behalf  of  the  Church  itself,  in 
this  its  truly  Christian  and  apostolic  mission,  that  we  have 
endeavoured,  however  faintly  and  humbly,  to  lift  up  our  voice. 
The  end  of  the  controversy  is  still  unknown.  It  has  already,  we 
are  told,  filled  four  octavo  volumes,  and  may  fill  many  more. 
Court  after  Court  has  been,  and  may  yet  again  be,  called  to 
adjudicate  the  tortuous  case.  The  effects  of  the  judgment,  to 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  its  deserved  tribute,  may 
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be  m«red  by  some  bow  tnm  in  this  labyrinth  «f  ligation. 
The  malcontents  of  the  Church  may,  from  some  mistaken 
point  of  honour,  some  imaginary  grievance,  some  desperate 
step  of  their  own  choice,  precipitate  a  rupture  for  which  none 
but  themselves  will  be  answerable.  But,  whatever  be  the 
result,  it  will  stiH  be  a  satisfaction  for  those  who  have  laboured 
to  set  forth  the  higher  considerations  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
truth,  in  this  disastrous  agitation,  that  they  have  done  what 
in  them  lay,  faithfully  to  keep  the  deposit  committed  to  their 
trust  for  future  generations, — truly  to  build  up  the  Church 
that  is  amongst  us  for  the  great  and  holy  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established  in  these  realms.  Such  purposes  it  may 
still  accomplish,  if  it  is  but  true  to  itself.  And  if,  after  all,  it 
should  lose — not  by  its  own  fault,  but  by  their  fancy — some  who 
would  else  have  been  amongst  its  most  distinguished  ornaments, 
there  will  still  be  left  for  those  who  remain,  the  noble  task  of 
proving,  by  greater  energy  and  devotion,  that  zeal  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  toleration,  nor  the  love  of  goodness  incompatible 
with  the  love  of  truth. 

*  These  thii^s,' — may  we  thus  venture  with  due  humility  to 
conclude  in  the  words  of  the  great  Chancellor,  —  *  these  tlungs 

*  have  we,  in  all  sincerity  and  simplicity,  set  down,  touching  the 

*  controversies  which  now  trouble  the  Church  of  England,  and 
^  that  without  all  art  and  insinuation ;  and  therefore  not  like  to 

*  be  grateful  to  either  part     Notwithstanding,  we  trust  what 

*  hath  been  said  shall  find  a  correspondence  in  their  minds  which 

*  are  not  embarked  in  partiality,  and  which  like  the  whole  better 

*  than  a  part :  wherefore  we  are  not  out  of  hope  that  it  may  do 

*  good :  at  least,  we  shall  not  repent  ourselves  of  the  medita- 

*  tion.'  * 


*  Bacon,  on  *  Church  Controversies,'  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 
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Art.  L  —  1.  The  English  Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D. 
Second  Edition,  8vo.     London:  Pp.  581. 

2.  Elementary  English  Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  By 
K.  G.  Latham,  M.D.  Second  Edition,  12mo.  London: 
Pp.  219. 

3.  The  Rise^  Progress^  and  Present  Structure  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Rev.  M.  Harbison,  A.M.  12mo.  London: 
Pp.  381. 

BOUT  eleven  years  ago,  in  an  article  entitled  *  Structure  of 
*  the  English  Language,'  we  attempted  to  ascertain,  with  some 
approach  to  precision,  the  relations  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern 
English,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  former  modifies,  or  rather 
constitutes,  the  latter.  It  was  shown  that  whether  we  look  at  a 
numerical  comparison  alone,  or  at  the  classes  of  words  which 
Anglo-Saxon  has  given  us,  or  at  the  degree  in  which  it  influences 
all  our  grammatical  forms  and  most  idiomatic  constructions, — 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  importance  of  this  element 
and  that  of  any  other  in  our  beautiful  and  copious,  though  very 
composite  language.  At  the  same  time  the  magnitude  and  value, 
—  absolutely,  though  not  relatively,  —  of  its  classical  element, 
were  largely  insisted  upon* 

Since  the  appearance  of  that  article  very  much  has  been 
done  to  illustrate  the  grammar  and  history  of  our  language, 
and  to  imbue  the  minds  of  our  youth  with  a  just  knowledge  of 
both.  These  subjects  were  formerly  much  neglected  in  the 
not  perhaps  too  eager^  but  certainly  too  exclusive,  study  of 
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the  classical  languages.  Many  a  yonth  amongst  us  has  been 
far  more  deeply  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  Latin  and 
Greek  than  with  that  of  his  mother  tongue ;  in  the  condition, 
in  fact,  of  those  worthy  Englishmen  who  formerly  made  the 
*  grand  tour,',  and  were  yet  strangers  to  the  scenery  and  ig- 
norant of  the  antiquities  of  their  native  land.*  '    , 

Few  have  contributed  to  this  beneficial  change  more  largely 
or  more  meritoriously  than  the  writer  whose  elaborate  volume 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article,  and  who,  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  more  elementary  works,  has  given  us  the 
result  of  much  solid  learning  and  acute  criticism,  in  relation  as 
well  to  the  history  as  to  the  gnunmar  of  the  English  language. 
It  may  not  be  displeasing  to  many  of  our  readers,  if  we  now 
append  to  our  former  article  soitie  few  observations  on  the  prin- 
cipal changes  which  our  language  has  undergone  since  its  form- 
ation, and  on  the  fluctuations  which  contact  with  other  nations,  or 
the  operation  of  internal  causes,  has  produced  in  literary  diction. 
In  attempting  thus  much  we  shall  freely  avail  ourselves  of  Dr. 
Latham's  aid ;  and,  studying  a  necessary  brevity^  shall  content 
ourselves,  wherever  we  can,  with  a  simple  reference  to  his 
copious  chapters.  We  strongly  recommend  his  entire  work, 
however,  to  the  attention  of  students:  at  the  same  time  taking 
the  liberty  to  remind  Mr.  Kemble  that  the  sort  of  promise 
which  he  once  held  out,  of  a  work  on  the  History  of  the 
English  Language  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  c«i- 
turies,  is  not  yet  performed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  any  of  our  readers  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Was  one  of  the  numerous  ofl&hoots  from  the  prolific 
stock  of  Gothic  languages.  Like  the  modem  German,  it  had 
far  more  various  and  com|dicated  inflections  of  its  articles,  pro^ 
nouns,  and  adjectives,  than  the  modern  English ;  and.  in  the 
verbs  more  inflectional  forms  than  the  latter  at  present  exhibits* 
Like  the  modem  German,  it  also  admitted  what  appears  to  u» 
an  inverted  and  unnatural  order  in  construction;  and,  lastly^ 
it  possessed  a  similar  power  of  combining  its  elements,  and  ^ 
forming  new  compounds  at  its  pleasure.  This  last  is  the  singular 
advantage  of  a  honK)geneous  language;   for  by  a  species   of 

*  No  inconsiderable  benefit  has  resulted  from  that  judicious  regu- 
lation of  the  University  of  London,  which  includes  among  the 
subjects  of  the  matriculation  examination,  *  The  Grammatical  Struc- 
'  ture  of  the  English  Language.'  Considerably  more  than  a  thousand 
youths  have  now  passed  that  examination.  That  any  university  cur- 
riculum should,  from  first  to  last,  dispense  with  all  reference  to  a 
youth's  native  tongue,  seems  singular.  A  liberal  education  surely 
implies  a  knowledge  of  tka%  whatever  else  it  implies. 
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elastibity^  it  can  thus  accommodate  itself  to  any  condition  of  the 
national  mind.  Contracted  during  the  period  of  barbarism,  it 
readily  expands  in  proportion  to  the  denmnds  of  knowle<%e  and 
civilisation.  By  far  the  most  momentous  part  of  the  change 
-which  has  ccmverted  Anglo-Saxon  into  modern  English,  consists 
in  the  loss  of  many  of  the  above-m^ationed  grammatical  pe- 
culiarities, and  in  mere  changes  of  form  and  orthogmphy.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  older  language  has  been  to  a  vast  extent  trans- 
ferred to  the  new.  Five-eighths  at  least  of  the  langui^e  spoken 
l^y  Alfred  still  circulates  in  the  veins  of  the  modern  English. 

The  Anglo-Baxons  invaded  Britain  in  .449,  and  in  something 
less  than  a  century  had  conquered  nearly  as  much  of  the  island 
as  they  ever  conquered  at  alL  They  retained  their  language 
uncorrupted— by  no  means  diways  the  case  with  conquerors. 
As  Gibbon  expresses  it,  ^  a  large  lurmy  is  but  a  small  nation;' 
the  progress  of  conquest  is  slow ;  and  the  victors,  in  time,  are 
apt  to  adopt,  with  some  modifications,  the  language  of  the  van- 
quired.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  however,  partly  extirpated  and 
partly  expelled  the  ancient  iiihabitanta,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
with  comparatively  few  exceptions  (as  in  the  case  of  great  natural 
landmarks)^  even  the  names  of  places  were  changed,  and  received 
Saxon  appellations.  The  word  Keni  (  Cantinm)  is  an  exception ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  why.  The  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  make 
their  first  appearance  as  invaders,  but  ostensibly  to  assist  the 
British  against  the  Northern  marauders,  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
It  was  some  time  before  they  assumed  a  hostile  posture.  While 
yet  allies  they  were  entert^ed  in  Kent,  and  they  became  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  call  that  province  by  its  name,  before  they 
proceeded  to  eject  the  rightful  owners.  Not  «o  with  other  por^ 
tions  of  the  ii^nd,  where  they  had  never  planted  foot  except  as 
conquerors,  and  to  which,  therefore,  they  naturally  gave  new 
names.  Hence  the  retention  of  Celtic  names  is  rare.  In 
general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  English  possesses,  re- 
latively,  few  words  of  Celtic  origin* ;  and  in  tracing  the  history 
of  our  language,  that  of  the  Britons,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  demands  but  little  notice. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  during  by  far  the  greater  period  of  their 
history  were  barbarous;  their  language,  therefore,  could  not  be 


♦  Though  more  than  was  ^t  one  time  supposed.  Perhaps  the 
tendency  is  now  rather  to  overstate  the  amount  of  this  comparatively 
slight  element.  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Latham  on  this  subject,  who 
has  carefully  given  the  results  of  recent  investigation  in  his  chapters 
on  the  *  History  and  Analysis  of  the  English  Language.'  English 
Languagey  part  ii.  chap.  i. 
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expected  to  be  very  polished^  or  more  copious  than  the  Ideas  of 
those  who  spoke  it.  Still,  as  already  stated,  it  had  great  natural 
capabilities,  and  possessed  resources  far  beyond  the  actual  uses  to 
which  it  was  put ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  in  case  it  had  not 
passed  into  the  modem  English,  and  the  nation  had  advanced,  as 
it  has  since  done,  in  science  and  civilisation,  but  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  would  have  manifested  the  same  facility  of  combination  as 
the  modern  German ;  the  same  self-derived  copiousness ;  the  same 
power  of  evolving  out  of  its  own  elements  compound  words  for 
expressmg  new  ideas.  ^Ifric,  m  his  Saxon  Grammar,  scorns  to 
go  further  than  the  vernacular  for  any  of  the  terms  by  which  to 
express  the  technicalities  of  grammatical  science ;  thus  he  trans- 
lates verbumf  word;  signification  getacnunge;  actio,  dede;  modus, 
gemet ;  tempus,  tid;  species,  hiw;  persona^  hat* ; — just  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  modem  Germans  have  manufactured  tech- 
nicalities out  of  their  plastic  vernacular  in  all  departments  of 
science. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  continued  to  be  spoken,  nearly  in  its 
purity,  till  the  Conquest  (1066).  It  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
reached  its  highest  state  of  development  in  the  age  of  Alfred, — 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  to  literature 
and  every  species  of  culture  by  that  truly  enlightened  and 
patriotic  prmce.  The  promise  of  improvement  which  his  reign 
held  out,  was  soon  blasted  by  the  renewed  incursions  and  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  Danes.  They  were  a  nation  remotely  of 
kindred  origin,  and  spoke  a  language  of  the  same  stock,  — though 
they  were  in  a  still  stronger  sense,  barbarous.  Ellis  (in  his 
Specimens)  affirms  that  their  incursions  and,  at  last,  ascendancy, 
^  threw  back  our  language  almost  into  a  state  of  pristine 
^  barbarism.'  It  does  not  seem  that  this  observation  ia  at 
all  justified  by  facts.  As  their  language  was  of  the  Gothic 
stock,  they  introduced,  it  may  be  apprehended,  comparatively 
few  words  radically  different  from  such  as  were  already  in  uscf 
The  principal  changes  must  have  been  dialectal,  and  the  inno^ 
vations  chiefly  in  the  inflections  and  pronunciation  of  words. 
To  this,  as  well  as  to  the  comparative  infrequency  with  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  was  written,  we  are  no  doubt  to  attribute 
those  infinite,  varieties  of  orthography,  with  which  the  Anglo-* 
5axon  3tudent  is  at  first  so  much  perplexed.  These,  however, 
are  not  the  sole  cause  of  such  varieties.  There  were,  we 
know,  dialectal  differences  among  the   original  invaders,  the 

*  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. ;  where  the  reader  may 
ftee  other  examples,  some  of  them  very  curious. 

f  See  Latham's  observatioDs  on  the  subject,  pp.  57—59. 
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Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles,  just  as  there  are  among  the  En- 
glish of  the  present  day ;  doubtless  increased,  however,  by  the 
frequent  settlements,  and  at  length  ascendancy,  of  the  Danes. 
These  dialectal  differences,  as  in  our  own  day,  would  consist' 
principally  of  the  interchange  of  certain  consonants,  in  sound ' 
very  much  resembling  one  another,  (and  which,  as  the  whole 
history  of  language  shows,  are  perpetually  liable  to  be  inter- 
changed,) and  in  the  broader  or  sharper  sound  of  the  Towels.- 
These  last  varieties  we  are  probably  liable,  in  interpreting  the 
wiitten  remains  of  a  language,  to  exaggerate ;  since  the  vowels, 
in  every  language,  have  always  had  a  most  imperfect  notation, 
—  one  symbol  usually  representing  more  than  one  sound ;  and 
often,  many. 

About  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  or  rather  a  little  before,  com- 
menced those  changes,  which  terminated  in  the  formation  of 
what  we  must  call  a  new  language — the  English.  Yet  it  is 
not  tiUtwo  centuries  after  that  event  (1268),  that  we  possess 
a  document  which  shows  us  the  transformation  almost  complete. 
To  this  document,  ^nd  others  contemporaneous  with  it,  we  shall 
presently  allude.  It  may  be  desirable,  at  the  point  of  view 
which  we  have  now  reached,  to  make  a  few  concise  observations 
on  the  probable  causes  of  the  change  in  question ;  the  period  dur- 
ing which  it  was  being  effected ;  and  on  its  nature  and  results. 

As  to  the  first,  there  has  been  much  dispute,  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  there  is  not  still  abundant  scope  for  it.  One  point 
has  been  warmly  contested ;  whether  any  influence,  and  if  any, 
what,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  the  esti- 
mate of  many,  it  used  to  be  considered  as  almost  alone  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  perplexing  phenomenon;  in  that  of 
others,  aiid  among  them,  some  of  the  best  critics  of  our 
time,  it  would  be  adjudged  to  have  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  matter.     Thus  Hallam  says: — *  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 

*  the  converse  of  foreigners  might  have  something  to  do  with 

*  those   simplifications   of   the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,   which 

*  appeared  about  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  more  than  a  century 
'  alter  the  Conquest ;  though  it  is  also  true  that  languages  of  a 

*  very  artificial  structure,  like  that  of  England  before  that  revo- 

*  lution,  often  became  less  complex  in  their  forms,  without  any 

*  such  violent  process  as  an  amalgamation  of  two  different  races.'* 
Price,  in  his  preface  to  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry, 
says,  *  That  some  change  had  taken  place  in  the  style  of  com- 

*  position,  and  general  structure  of  the  language,  since  the  days 
'  of  Alfred,  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute ;  but  that  these  mutations 

*  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  59.  >^ 
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*  were  a  consequence  of  the  Norman  invasion,  or  even  accele- 

*  rated  by  that  event,  is  wholly  incapable  of  proof.  .  .  .  Every 
*. branch  of  the  Low-German  stock  from  whence  the  Anglo- 
^  Saxon  sprang,  displays  the  same  simplification  <>f  its  gram- 

*  mar.'*  Dr.  Latham  goes  so  far  as  to  say, — *  What  the  present 
^  language   of  England   would  have   been    had  the   Norman 

*  Conquest  never  taken  place,  the  analogy  of  Holland^  Denmark, 

*  and  of  many  other  countries,  enables  us  to  determine.     It 

*  would  have  been  much  as  it  is  at  present.' 

Many  plausible  arguments  may  be  adduced  on  both  sides,  — 
and  the  truth,  probably,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  lies  between 
the  opposite  views.  Those  who  think  the  Conquest  had  almost 
everything,  and  those  who  think  it  had  next  to  nothing,  to  do. 
with  the  transformation  of  the  language,  will  find  it  perhaps 
equally  difficult  to  maintain  so  extreme  a  proposition.  There 
is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  which  both  theories  may  be  accepted; 
namely^  that  some  similar  changes  would  have  occurred  without 
the  Conquest;  and  that  it  did,  in  point  of  fact,  greatly  modify, 
accelerate,  and  augment  them. 

Dr.  Latham's  statement,  that  if  there  had  been  no  Norman 
invasion,  the  English  would  have  proceeded  to  develope  itself 
in  grammatical  forms  analogous  to  those  which  its  actual  his- 
tory presents,  may  be  admitted  as  probable ;  for  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  deny  that  traces  of  the  approadiing  revolution  — 
the  initial  parts  of  the  process — may  be  discerned  in  the 
closing  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule ;  still  it  may,  in  our 
judgment,  be  also  plausibly  maintained  that  those  changes  were 
greatly  more  extensive  and  rapid  in  a  given  time  than  they 
would  have  been  except  for  the  Conquest.  If  it  be  asked  how 
we  shall  account  for  those  initial  changes  in  the  grammatical 
structure  which  we  have  admitted  are  not  obscurely  discernible 
even  before  the  Conquest,  and  for  those  still  more  striking  phe- 
nomena, referred  to  by  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Hallam,  in  the  Platt- 
Deutsch  languages,— r  we  must  reply  that  there  never  has  been 
any  satisfiactory  solution  of  the  problem.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
question,  however,  whether  these  changes,  though  not  attended 
by  an  *  amalgamation  of  races,'  have  not  been  in  part  produced 
by  causes  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  come  into  play  in 
such  a  condition  of  things,  though  feebler  in  their  character,  and 
slower  in  their  operation, — we  mean  the  contact,  collision,  and 
(so  to  speak)  interpenetration,of  diflferent  tribes  speaking  different 
dialects  of  the  same  languages ;  or  of  nations  speaking  different 
languages,  though  of  the  same  stock.     We  must  recollect  that 

*  Warton's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  109, 110.    Preface. 
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the  original  invaders,  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles,  spoke 
•different  dialects,  though  of  the  same  language ;  and  if  there  be 
any  force  in  such  circumstances  to  break  down  the  grammatical 
structure  at  all,  the  subsequent  invasions,  establishments,  and  at 
length  ascendancy  of  the  Danes,  must  have  tended  to  produce 
still  further  changes  in  the  same  direction.*   A  priori^  it  certainly 

*^  *The  Anglo-Saxon/  says  Rask,  *  appears  to  have  been  in  its 
origin  a  rude  mixture  of  the  dialects  of  the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and 
the  Jutes ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  it  in  that  state,  these 
dialects  having  soon  coalesced  into  one  language,  as  the  various 
kindred  tribes  soon  united  to  form  one  nation,  after  they  had  taken 
possession  of  England.  With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and 
the  Roman  Alphabet,  their  literature  began,  and  continued  during 
all  the  wars  and  dreadful  devastations  which  our  rugged  and  warlike 
forefathers,  the  Danes,  spread  over  the  land ;  the  nation  itself,  not- 
withstanding all  its  revolutions  and  misfortunes,  having  preserved 
a  certain  degree  of  antiquity.  Even  under  the  Danish  kings  all 
laws  and  edicts  were  promu%ated  in  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  in  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  single  words,  no  striking  influence  can 
be  traced  of  the  old  Scandinavian  or  Icelandic,  spoken  by  our  fore- 
fathers at  that  period.  On  the  contrary,  the  Anglo-Saxon  rather 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  old  language,  spoken  in  the  northern 
kingdoms,  particularly  in  Denmark.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest  that  French  and  Latin  were  introduced  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  despised  and  sank 
into  a  dialect  of  the  vulgar ;  which,  not  till  it  had  undergone  a  com- 
plete transformation,  and  been  blended  with  the  language  of  the 
old  northern  settlers,  and  with  the  French  spoken  by  the  conquerors, 
whereby  the  ancient  structure  was  almost  entirely  lost,  and  after  an 
interval  of  some  centuries,  re-appeared  as  a  new  tongue,  —  the 
modem  English,  We  thus  find  here  the  changes  which  took  place 
in  tbe  languages  of  Germany  and  the  North,  though  nowhere  was 
the  transition  attended  with  such  violence  as  in  England,  and  no- 
where has  it  left  such  manifest  and  indelible  traces  as  in  the  English 
language.  We  have  here  an  ancient,  fixed,  and  regular  tongue, 
which  during  a  space  of  500  years  preserved  itself  almost  without 
change ;  for  King  Ethelbert  adopted  Christianity  about  593  or  596, 
and  his  laws,  which  we  may  refer  to  about  the  year  600,  are  perhaps 
ihe  oldest  extant  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  the  year  1066>  William  the 
Norman  conquered  England ;  but  the  highly  cultivated,  deep-rooted, 
ancient  national  tongue,  could  not  be  immediately  extirpated,  though 
it  was  instantly  banished  from  the  court.  This  king's  laws  were 
even  published  in  French.  A  fragment  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles, 
published  by  Lye,  concluding  with  the  year  1079,  is  still  in  pretty 
correct  Anglo-Saxon  ;  but,  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  chronicle, 
from  1135  to  1140,^  almost  all  the  inflections  of  the  language  are 
either  changed  or  regulated,  as  well  as  the  orthography  and  most  of 
the  old  phrases  and  idioms.     We  may,  therefore,  fix  the  year  1 100 
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does  appear  difficult  to  attribute  sucli  singular  phenomena  of 
a  language  to  some  mysterious  internal  necessity  of  so  develop-* 
ing  or  rather  of  so  vitiating  itself, — a  proposition  by  no  meana 
self-evident  enough  to  be  received  without  a  more  profound 
philosophy  of  the  fact  than  has  yet  been  given;  and  perhaps 
if  we  examine  history,  we  shall  see  that  the  majority  of  facte 
favour  the  conclusion  that  changes  of  this  nature  are  at  least 
accelerated  by  the  operation  of  some  powerful  external  causes. 
It  is,  at  all  events, .  incontestable  that  the  permanent  occupa* 
tion  of  a  country,  and  the  amalgamation  of  races,  have  been 
usually  attended  with  the  formation  of  a  new  language  out 
of  one  of  them ;  not  by  the  amalgamation  of  both,  but  by  a 
simplification  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  one,  and  a  slender 
infusion  of  terms  from  the  other.  Which  language  shall  yield 
will  be  dependent  on  circumstances ;  but  where  the  races  have 
thoroughly  amalgamated,  one  of  them  has  usually  given  way. 
"Where  the  conquerors  are  few,  the  conquered  have  very  gene- 
rally imposed  their  language  on  the  victors ;  where  very  nume- 
rous, and  the  colonies  planted  have  been  stable  and  extensive, 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Koman  occupation  of  Gaul)  the  victors 
have  succeeded  in  subduing  the  language  as  well  as  the  people^ 
The  original  Celtic  tribes  in  Graul  and  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
yielded  to  the  Latin,  On  the  other  hand,  the  Goths  who  in- 
vaded Italy,  and  the  Normans  who  invaded  France,  received 
the  language  of  the  conquered  territories.  But,  in  either  case 
the  formation  of  new  languages  on  the  Koman  stock  was  the 
result,  and  took  place,  contemporaneously  at  all  events,  with  the 
complete  amalgamation  of  the  races.  It  would  surely  be  curious 
if  such  a  coincidence  were  merely  accidental.  In  all  these  cases 
the  bulk  of  the  words  of  that  language  which  ultimately  main* 
tained  its  ascendancy  was  retained ;  its  forms,  its  inflections,  its 
grammatical  structure  underwent  great  transmutations. 

If  so,  does  it  not  seem  probable  that  those  grammatical 
changes  in  the  Platt-Deutsch  languages,  which  are  principally 
appealed  to  as  indicating  that  such  linguistic  revolutions  have 
been  effected  by  some  inexplicable  internal  necessity,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner?  We  must  recollect  that 
as  far  back  as  authentic  histoiy  extends,  the  tribes  speaking  these 
languages  have  never  been  in  possession  of  perfectly  homoge- 
neous languages ;  that  they  were  all  formations  from  older  forms, 
and  grafts  on  older  trunks ;  that  dialectal  differences  among  those 


as  the  limit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue The  coDfusion  that 

prevailed  after  1100  belongs  to  the  old  English  period.^ — Rask: 
Anglo^  Saxon  Grammar^  preface^  1^.  4Q* 
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firho  spoke  them,  and  who  were  in  perpetual  contact,  hav6 
always  been  considerable:  that  collision  of  tribe  with  tribe; 
wars,  invasions,  and  transient  conquests ;  local  disturbance  from 
time  to  time  of  large  masses  of  the  population ;  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  migration,  now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another,  wero 
for  many  ages  perpetually  at  work.  If,  then,  there  be  any 
force  in  these  supposed  causes  at  all,  may  we  not  expect  changes 
of  a  similar  kind  with  those  produced  in  the  case  of  *  amalgam 
'mation  of  races,'  though  less  perceptible  in  their  operation^ 
and  more  moderate  in  amount;  that  is,  may  we  not  expect 
the  gradual  degradation  and  disintegration  of  minute  particles 
of  the  language  in  the  collision  of  different  dialectal  forms ;  a 
simplification  in  the  grammatical  structure ;  a  violation  of  the  re- 
fined and  complicated  system  of  a  nearly  homogeneous  language  ? 
We  suggest  these  questions,  rather  to  elicit  further  investiga- 
tion than  as  indicating  any  decision  of  our  own  upon  them. 
Whether  the  amount  and  rate  of  change  in  the  grammatical 
Btmcture  of  the  Platt-Deutsch  languages,  as  compared  with  those 
in  our  own,  at  all  correspond  to  any  such  more  moderate  and 
feeble  influences,  we  must  leave  to  the  decision  of  philologists 
better  acquainted  with  the  remote  history  of  these  languages  than 
we  profess  to  be.  But  if  so,  we  have  every  proof  which  indue* 
tion  admits,  that  the  causes  in  question  are  not  fanciful :  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  violent  amalgamation  of  totally  different 
races,  we  have  usually  the  formation  of  a  new  language  with  a 
different  grammar,  on  the  base  of  one  of  them ;  and  in  the  com- 
paratively gentle  collision  and,  so  to  speak,  friction  amongst  one 
another,  of  the  elements  of  a  nation  originally  consisting  of 
many  different  tribes,  distinguished  by  as  many  different  dialectal 
forms  of  speech,  we  have  similar  changes  in  the  grammatical 
structure;  only  more  moderate  and  more  gradual.  Such  an 
hypothesis,  at  all  events,  would  serve  as  a  key  to  those  initial 
changes  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  were  anterior  to  the  Conquest. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  intrinsically  very  probable 
that  a  nation  speaking  a  homogeneous  language,  with  a  complex 
system  of  inflections  and  terminations,  and  with  corresponding 
capacities  of  a  self-consistent  development  of  its  powers,  shoula 
willingly  exchange  that  more  elaborate,  and,  abstractedly,  more 
perfect  type  of  language,  for  another  and  inferior  system  of  gram- 
matical forms.    Price  says,  ^  until  it  shall  be  shown  that  political 

*  commotions  have  a  decided  tendency  to  derange  the  intellectual 
'  and  physical  powers  in  the  same  degree  that  they  disorganise  civil 

*  society,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  troubled  times  men  are 
'  prone  to  forget  the  natural  means  of  communicating  their  ideas, 

*  to  falter  in  their  speech,  and  recur  to  the  babble  of  their  infancy 
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<  — we  certainly  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 

*  argument.'*  Surely  it  is  equally  obvious  to  remark,  that  by 
similar  reasoning,  we  may  infer  that  a  nation  does  not  of  set  pur*- 
pose,  without  any  external  cause,  exchange  its  established  symbols 
of  thought  and  forms  of  speech  fot  others.  Men  universally  ding 
witii  remarkable  tenacity  to  their  language ;  as  is  seen  in  the 
comparatively  moderate  changes  which  the  language  of  a  strictly 
isolated  nation  will  admit  in  the  course  of  many  ages ;  and  the 
slow  rate  of  change  observable  even  in  those  which  are  subjected 
to  every  conceivable  cause  of  vitiation.  The  steps,  by  which 
what  we  now  call  dead  languages  severally  died  out,  are  seldom 
to  be  traced. 

That  some  such  change  should  take  place  from  the  aforesaid 
causes,  —  whether  or  not  it  would  ever  take  place  from  any  other 
causes, — must  seem  very  natural,  if  we  consider  the  exigencies 
under  which  intercourse  between  two  races  speaking  different 
languages,  or  two  tribes  speaking  different  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  would  take  place.  It  would  assuredly  not  be  by  fusing 
together  the  vocables  of  each  language ;  as  little  likely  is  it  that 
it  would  become  an  olla  podriduy  made  up  half  of  words  sup- 
plied by  the  one  language,  and  half  of  words  supplied  from  the 
other ;  something  like  the  address  of  the  priest  at  St.  Dominica 
to  Mr.  Coleridge : — *  Como  esta.  Monsieur  ?   J'espSre  que  usted 

*  se  porte  vary  well.     Le  Latin  est  good  ting,  mais  good  know- 

*  ledge,  sin  et  Latin,  rien  to  be  done.'  The  probabiHty  is,  that 
the  vocabtdary  would  be  for  the  most  part  retained,  and  the 
grammatical  forms  undergo  degradation.  Some  such  process  we 
see  taking  place  continually,  when  a  man,  knowing  little  more 
of  a  language  than  a  few  of  its  nouns  and  verbs, — names  of 
objects  and  their  relations, — is  yet  compelled  to  give  utterance 
to  his  thoughts.  In  that  case,  away  go  all  the  refinements  of 
the  language ;  and  men  talk  much  as  Bobinson  Crusoe's  man 
Friday  did  to  his  master, — *  We  save  white  mans  from  drown. 

*  .  .  .  You  do  great  deal,  much  good ;  you  teach  wild  mans  be 

*  good,  sober,  tame  mans.'  Now  if  many  thousands  are  com- 
pelled to  hold  intercourse  together  on  such  terms,  we  may  well 
conceive  the  grammatical  condition  of  the  language  will  become 
much  altered,  though  the  vocabulary  remain  unchanged. 

Gibbon,  whose  sagacity  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  investi- 
-gation  of  such  questions,  lays  great  stress  on  similar  causes  in 
the  formation  of  the  Italian  language.  He  says,  *  The  modem 
^  Italian  has  been  insensibly  formed  by  the  mixture  of  nations ; 
'  the  awkwardness  of  the  barbarians  in  the  nice  management  of 

*  Warton,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
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^  declensions  and  conjugations,  reduced  them  to  the  use  of 
^  articles  and  auxiliary^  verbs ;   and  many  new  ideas  have  been 

*  expressed  by  Teutonic  appellationa  Yet  the  principal  stock 
^  of  technical  and  familiar  words,  is  found  to  be  of  Latin  deriva- 

*  tion ;  and  if  we  were  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  obsolete, 
'  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dialects  of  ancient  Italy,  wf9 

*  should  trace  the  origin  of  many  terms,  which  might  perhaps  be 

*  rejectedby  the  classic  purity  of  Rome.'  (Decline  and  Fally  c.45.) 

Secondly,  as  to  the  time.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the 
change  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  modem  English,  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  precise  dates  by  which  we  can  mark  the  origin  of 
this  change,  or  the  principal  epochs  of  its  progress,  or  its  com- 
pletion. This  necessarily  results  from  the  very  gradual  nature 
of  the  change  itself:  we  might  as  well  ask  at  what  moment  a 
child  becomes  a  youth,  or  a  youth  a  man ;  or  when  the  plant 
becomes  a  tree.  So  gradual  is  the  change,  that,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Hallam,  ^  When  we  compare  the  earliest  English  of 

*  the  thirteenth  century  with  the  Aiiglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth, 
^  it  seems  hard  to  pronounce  why  it  should  pass  for  a  separate 
^  language,  rather  than  a  modification  and  simplification  of  the 

*  former.'  Still,  for '  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  fix  on 
certain  dates,  somewhere  about  which  the  change  commenced 
or  was  effected.  About  1150,  or  a  little  less  than  a  century 
after  the  Conquest,  may  be  dated  the  decline  of  pure  Saxon ; 
about  1250,  or  a  century  later,  the  commencement  of  English. 
During  the  intervening  century,  the  language  has  been  called, 
by  many  of  our  writers,  semi-Saxon. 

As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  transformation,  we  have 
already  by  implication  described  them.  The  change  consisted 
essentially  in  the  grammar,  and  not  in  the  vocabulary.  Particu- 
larly, it  may  be  said  that  very  many  of  the  inflections  were 
lost ;  in  the  noun,  that  of  the  genitive,  and  of  one  declension  only, 
was  retained  and  made  universal ;  in  the  verb,  those  only  of  the 
past  tense,  past  participle,  and  some  of  the  persons.*     For  a 

*  Some  of  the  terminations  of  the  verbal  forms  were  retained  long^ 
end  yielded  at  last  slowly  and  reluctantly.  *  The  persons  plural,'  says 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  grammar^  '  keep  the  termination  of  the  first  person 
^singular.    In  former  times,  till  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 

*  they  were  wont  to  be  formed  by  en :  thus,  loven,  sayen^  complainen  ; 

*  but  now  (whatever  is  the  cause)  it  hath  quite  grown  out  of  use,  and 

*  that  other  so  generally  prevailed,  that  I  dare  not  presume  to  •set 
'  this  afoot  again.     Albeit  (to  tell  you  my  opinion),  1  am  persuaded 

*  that  the  lack  hereof,  well  considered,  will  be  found  a  great  blemish 

*  to  our  tongue.     For,  seeing  Time  and  Person  be,  as  it  were,  the 
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detailed  enumeration  of  the  principal  grammatical  forms  which 
chiefly  discriminate  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  as  well  as 
those  which  severally  mark  what  may  be  called  the  old  English* 
(Henry  III.  to  Edward  III.),  and  middle  English  (Edward  III.^ 
to  Elizabeth),  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  the 
curious  to  the  excellent  chapters  of  Dr.  Latham's  work  which 
treat  of  these  matters.* 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  certain  infusion  of  French  deriva- 
tives ;  but  these  were  far  too  few  sensibly  to  colour  the  stream 
of  diction,  as  may  be  easily  seen  if  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  inspect  the  earliest  specimens.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
well  had  we  avoided  the  term  Anglo-Norman  in  tracing  the  pedi- 
gree of  our  speech ;  it  is  certainly  apt  to  suggest  an  idea,  never 
realised  in  the  history  of  our  language, — probably  in  the  history 
of  no  language  under  heaven, — the  deliberate  blending  together  of 
two  totally  diflferent  tongues,  in  equal  proportions  and  as  co-ordi- 
nate elements.  This  idea  is  apt,  w^  say,  to  be  suggested  to  the 
reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  documents  which  disclose 
to  us  the  history  of  the  language  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  term 
has  certainly  been  employed  to  express  some  such  idea.  Thus, 
Ellis,  in  his  ^  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,'  has  used 
the  term  to  designate  the  'jargon,'  as  he  calls  it,  '  employed  in 

*  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  conquerors  and  the 

*  conquered.'  Hallam  justly  remarks  that  Ellis  has  drawn  upon 
his  imagination  in  this  account.  Ellis  more  correctly  describes 
the  matter,  when  he  says,  '  that  the  language  of  the  Church 

*  was  Latin, — that  of  the  king  and  nobles,  Norman, — that  of 
'  the  people,  Anglo-Saxon.'  There  he  should  have  stopped. 
When  appUed  to  any  remains,  not  imaginary,  Anglo-Norman 
means,  as  already  said,  compositions  essentially  French,  in  which 
the  original  language  —  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  —  may  have  suf- 
fered grammatical  degradation,  but  exhibits  comparatively  little 
foreign  tincture. 

On  inspecting  the  remains  of  early  English  and  Anglo-Nor- 
man (as  for  example  in  the  '  Political  Songs'  published  by  the 
Camden  Society,  where  the  specimens  of  either  language  Ue  in 
convenient  proximity),  we  see  these  statements  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  change  illustrated.  Each  language,  indeed,  exhibits  some 
deflection  from  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language  from 
which  it  is  derived;    but   each  retains  its  vocabulary  nearly 

inqprrupt;    the  interchange   of  words  is   comparatively  very 

*• ■ 

*  Right  and  Left  hand  of  a  Verb,  what  can  the  maiming  bring  els% 

*  but  a  Lameness  to  the  whole  Body  ? ' 

*  Part  IL  eh.  ii.  sections  48 — 54. 
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filight.     The  so-called  Anglo-Norman  is  in  diction  French,  — * 
the  so-called  English,  Anglo-Saxon.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  much  later,  even  when  that 
powerful  agent,  extensive  translations  from  French  by  Chaucer 
and  others,  had  led  to  a  much  more  extensive  adoption  of 
French  terms, — the  coinage  or  importation  of  new  words  was 
not  so  large  as  'seriously  to  alter  the  ratio*  of  the  elements  of 
the  language*  That  the  infusion  of  such  foreign  terms,  during 
the  important  period  in  which  the  change  was  principally 
effected, — that  is,  from  1150  to  1250, — was  almost  a  vanish- 
ing quantity,  is  proved  by  all  its  literary  remains  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  For  example,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which 
was  continued  by  different  compilers  till  the  death  of  Stephen 
(1154),  just  within  the  critical  century,  is  all  written  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  There  are,  indeed,  some  French  words  in  the  latter 
parts  J  but  they  are  very  few.  Several  of  the  grammatical  rules, 
however,  are  neglected,  which  shows  that  great  changes  in  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  language  had  already  taken  place-f 
Another  proof  that  the  infusion  of  French  words  was  small,'  is 
afforded  by  Layaraon's  translation  of  Wace's  *  Bomance  of  Brut.* 
The  best  authorities  do  not  fix  this  translation  by  our  *  English 
Ennius'  earlier  than  1200.  A  long  extract  may  be  seen  in  Ellis's 
Specimens ;  who  admits  that  it  contains  no  word  which  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  French  root.  But  the 
entire  translation  has  since  been  published  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  They  describe  it  on  the  title-page  as  a  semi-Saxon 
poetical  paraphrase :  and  on  a  stricter  comparison  of  the  two 
versions  of  Layamon  (for  there  are  two,  the  second  being  some 
years  later  than  the  first),  Sir  Frederick  Madden  observes  that 

*  if  we  reckon  ninety  words  of  French  origin  in  both  texts,  con- 

*  taining  together  more  than  56,000  lines,  we  shall  be  able  to 

*  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate,  how  little  the  English  Ian- 

*  guage  was  really  affected  by  foreign  converse  even  as  late 

*  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.'    For  details  of  the 
extent  to   which  the  Anglo-Saxon  predominates    over   every 

*  '  The  Anglo-Norman  langage  is  a  phrase  not  quite  so  unob- 
jectionable as  the  Anglo-Norman  constitution ;  and  as  it  is  sure  to 
deceive,  we  might  better  lay  it  aside  altogether.'  —  Literature  of 
Europe^  vol.  i..  p.  58. 

f  This  was  compiled  at  Peterborough,  a  purely  English  monastery ; 
its  abbots  Saxon ;  consequently  a  greater  change  may  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  London  and  the  court.     *  The 

*  political  spirit  the  chronicle  breathes  in  some  passages  is  that  of  the 

*  indignant  subjects,  servi  ancor  frementi,  of  the  Norman  usurpers.' 
^^^Literature  of  Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  59. 
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«fdier  element  of  our  language,  we  most  refer  the  reader  to 
our  previous  article ;  contenting  ourselves  with  remarking^  that 
few  but  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  inspect  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  have  any  adequate  idea  how  large  a  bulk  of  Anglo-Ss^on 
words,  with  various  alterations,  indeed,  of  form,  have  been 
transferred  to  modem  English:  even  of  those  whidi  are  no 
longer  used,  very  iftanj  are  stiU  preserved  in  derivatives  from 
ihem;  while  many  others  which  have  lost  their  original  meaning 
are  still  retained  in  a  secondary  one. 

Of  the  language  in  its  transition  state,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  ^ve  any  specimens ;  which,  to  confess  the  truth,  are  not  very 
seducing  compositions  even  to  the  antiquary.  A  more  harsh 
and  rugged  vehide  of  thought  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive; 
nor  can  there  well  be  any  thing  more  inharmonious  than  those 
first  preludial  strains  in  which  the  English  Muse  indulged  her- 
self before  Chaucer  strung  her  Ijrre.  As  to  the  prose,  the  little 
that  we  have  is  still  harsher.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the 
resemblance  between  the  words  and  those  of  our  own  day  ib,  to 
the  young  student  of  our  elder  language,  greatly  disguised  by  the 
differences  of  form ;  not  merely  by  those  which  are  the  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  development  and  progress  of  the  language, 
* — the  abbreviations  and  elisions  which  have  taken  place;  iior> 
again,  by  those  interchanges  of  letters  of  the  same  organ^  to 
which  all  languages  are  liable,  and  which  being  comparatively 
few,  and  complying  with  certain  laws,  are  soon  learnt  and  remem- 
bered ;  but  by  those  enormously  capricious  varieties  of  spelling, 
which  a  language  little  written  necessarily  displays.  Each  nian> 
to  a  great  extent,  forms  his  own  system  of  orthography ;  and  so 
it  must  be,  till  a  tolerably  general  habit  of  writing  prevails,  and 
grammar  and  criticism  are,  to  some  extent,  cultivated.  Even 
the  interchanges  of  the  most  similar  letters, — similar  in  power 
to  the  ear,  yet  totally  unlike  to  the  eye,  —  few  indeed  as  they 
are,  though  they  make  a  great  show  on  paper,  often  strangely 
disguise,  in  appearance,  the  most  familiar  words ;  and  when  to 
this  are  added  the  influences  of  caprice  or  ignorance  in  ortho* 
graphy,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  those  infinite  variations  which 
Bitson  sacredly  preserved  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  purist  in  bar- 
barisms. His  scrupulosity  was  not  absolutely  useless,  however, 
though  his  estimate  of  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  his 
duty  was  ludicrously  extravagant.  From  the  very  variations  of 
faithfully  edited  MSS.  the  philosophical  philologist  will  always 
deduce  many  facts  worth  knowing.* 


*  The  same  thing  of  course  affected  ihe  Anglo-Saxon  and  every 
language  which  is  rarely  written ;  or  when  written,  written  only  by 
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We  mayimagiae  what  Would  be  the  consequenee  if,  by  i^bme 
strange  hsdludination,  men  all  at  once  forgot  the  actual  modes  of 
spelling,  while  they  remembered  pretty  well  the  powers  of  the 
letters,  and  proceeded  to  give,  by  ear  alone,  \he  notation  which^ 
in  theit  extemporaneous  orthography,  seemed  to  convey  the 
bounds.  We  should  have,  doubtless,  many  examples  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  man  who  managed  to  spell  his  name  (Jacob) 
without  a  single  letter  which  there  ought  to  have  been  in  it, 
namely,  ^  Gikup ; '  and  accounts  sent  in  similar  to  that  whidi 
had  for  its  inexplicable  items  ^osafada,'  ^agetinonimome!'  — 
which,  however  suspiciously  they  may  look  like  some  South 
Sea  or  Malay  combination  of  vocables,  were  really  meant  to 
signify  no  more  than  '  horse  half  a  day,'  and  *  a  getting  on  him 
^  home.'  Combinations  almost  as  uncouth  as  these  often  present 
themselves  in  the  old  romances.  When  we  find  our  most  familiar 
words   thus    transformed,  —  *  carves '    written    *  keruys,'    and 

*  kerues ; '   *  blows,'  ^  blawus ; '   *  bowls,'  ^  bollus ; '   ^  victualled,^ 

*  vetaylet ; '  ^  laws,'  ^  laes ; '  and  thousands  more  in  similar  mas* 
querade;  sometimes  even  the  same  word  put  through  half  a 
dozen  disguises,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  eye  to  imagine  that  it  is 
gazing  on  a  foreign  language ;  nor  is  it  impossible  that,  if  one  of 
our  ancestors  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  were  to 
rise  from  the  dead,  we  should  understand  his  spoken  words 
better  than  his  written  speech :  just  as  we  catch  by  the  ear  the 
variations  of  our  provincial  dialects  more  rapidly  than  when  we 
read  them  in  a  book. 

So  much  for  the  revolution  by  which  the  modem  English 
evolved  itself  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

If  William  the  Conqueror  had  designed  the  substitution  of 
the  Norman  for  the  English  throughout  his  new  dominions 
(efforts  which  must  have  been  necessarily  ineffectual  at  the 

the  imperfectly  educated.  *  The  Anglo-Saxon  orthography/  says 
Bask,  *  is  extremely  confused ;  yet,  to  judge  of  it  from  Hickes  and 
'  Lye,  it  appears  to  be  much  more  so  ^an  it  is  in  reality ;  for  those 

*  scholars  were  quite  ignorant  how  to  extract  rules  for  it,  and  to 

*  separate  that  which  is  of  rare  occurrence,  or  the  result  of  careless- 

*  ness,  from  that  which  is  essential  and  correct.*  The  imperfect 
achievement  of  such  a  perplexing  task  may  well  be  pardoned  even 
to  a  Rask.  Perhaps  the  lexicographer  in  such  a  case  has  no  other 
choice  than  that  of  presenting  the  varieties  of  orthography,  however 
anxiously  he  may  endeavour  to  establish  some  general  rules.  This 
is  the  course  taken  by  Bosworth  in  his  lexicon.  Specimens  of 
varieties  may  be  taken  in  the  word  '  heaven ;'  spelt  heofon^  heofen^ 
heofun,  hiofon  ;  and  in  the  word  *  hinge;'  spelt  heor,  hior,  horr,  hearrcp 
heorra. 
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beet),  Bt^ps  oouid  Imtdly  hi^ve  Vee^  ad^p^d  moreUti^g)0iiii]uui 
those  iaotrwlly  hresorti^d  to.  .  ^^  It  k  h^d  to  ^tfpp«se,i  hoi^evcr^  that 
I  he 'cherished  imy  idefei^u  •oip-^e'  ^kttfdi'for  ^lt4g^'0€k4liv^<H4t  the 
'Wto^tf)itook'soM6JpaAid  tO!  aeq&ire^lii^  Afa^ltf^Stwonl  '!/5^ 
invidioWS'ptefeiisnoe^giWri  ttf  tlte 'P^iichi' ^^t^ ^io 'mbrer ^aiii4he 
nniiiriii  conseqi&etice  ><>^  ils^  beibg^thehbtiW^ngTSe^o^f  j^sdf 
iknd  his  nobkk-^  Btt«,  Ije.lWs  A^it  rria/^vii^wfts^th^ifai^fttttgeoiif 
« Ifae  (XHivt^) theiiibilitVi  itrd •  the 'CKyttits' bfijiidloatifrei  i^ettdiags 
twetre  damid^od  in  iti^and  6ehk)n^oteeiit.?^/J  Hoifi^  ttiioseiBte- 
Tiupjr  t^tes  i'atid  :{flii)o^ph$(g^<op!tito^  l^nhtb^^i^iiegafd  itHe 
'BVeiiifli^wlthcattmvi^aiit  :^mi^i^^  ttttrfbut0»*i&  far- greater 
feifltie»C0^ to'the«d  *hitig«' than  ftny  m^dfertt  'fiffcud^nt!  of  Idtfr  fitewwy 
iji^to^'trilta^it  thom  to^^WilOdse^sed;  ai^d^  'tftiat  iitf^wotje. 


*iB,  ftt':p«teaettt> tO' lie  fotiiid' Iri  th^'l&iglteh'tiiigti^iaiidfi^Uih 
'^ooitfpoAest'hegr'ettftest  tad'bitetfpfftrl  bf  our Ittttgttage/-^  Difott 
cweU^ttfomcd'EttglifthttieiiJare  ^b'#-aHday&  prepkrdd  to'ideny 
both  the:<lwt  iiid'tKe  ir^^&t^ti^^^^jA'  %o  vc^^^^ 
tmry^  that'  the!  ^ty  cind'  Btt»€jflgth  of  *  oat!  kiigui^e 'COi|«»t 
ih  lie  breadth ^Ad*  BdKdlty'  of  its.Angi^SaXdi  toisiS  nBut 
^hat^ft^r  the  pi'effetieiices  -dwoh  ■vre**©  gjl^n  to  thfe  Fi-efichjater 
the  GotKjuestij-^tod  itrhetyr  the^  i^Mdt  of  ^^(J^sbity  dr'ide«gfi, 
s— thej'  eotild  tieviBT'lead  to  the  sr^ppiiei^iofl'or  inAte«M  di^gr^Aa- 
tion  of  the  English.  It  was  the  lan^uagie^fof 'fthe'ttiafea-cC'the 
people ;  dnd  a»  the  ^onqti6r6rs> '  Aftet^M^  tv^r^'  but  'fe w^  in  rfum- 
bers,  it  was  far  more  probable,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  con- 
qtieiors  should, eventuaWr«d61H  a  medifibifibft'df^thfe^l^^a^^  of 
the  vanqul^heiJ;  than  ihlat  the'vatiqtfsh^a  §h6iiM  kadpt^fliat^of 

'the victors;^"  '  ;';:  ;  y'[:'  ;  ^  ;  "  /'.;;;; '':;.  ^;,  v;;' '' 

The  specimens  Vhich  we  pqisaees  of  /the  earUf^t' J^i^ 
though  scanty^  are  "sufficient  t^  i^lio^^  t^at  the,  WWa?i  W.!^^ 
language  was  nearlj^  Qomplete  about  th^  epQC$.fi55e4l^pap  alpjoi^ 
iiamdy,  1260i  Probably  the. fimit. eBtlfflmk'fipecMuen. of. imD.d^ 
English,  is  a  probhunation  addressed  to^  thepeo^le  of  Hunti^- 

*  Notwithstanding  the  state^ient^'  of'  Blac^^tqn^  and,  tt^^rh^^ 
writers,  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  "and  Adtd  6f!  opit^^ft- 
mained  a  remarkable  exception  to  thidsiijf^reifnaCy  bf  pi^^'^iiidi^  W 
over  its  humbled  rival  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the Coiil^W& 
talgrave  has  observed  that  English  wad  used  in  their  c^iiirtel's  1^ 
the  kings  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  Latin,  whi<ih  Had  been 
the  invariable  usage  before  Alfred,  regained  its  ascendancy :  while 
neither  deed  nor  law  in  French  has  been  discovered  earlier  than  the 
yeign  of  Henry  HL  The  learning  on  this  point  will  be  found  collected 
by  Luders,  in  his  Tract  on  the  Use  of  the  French  Language  in  bur 
ancient  Laws  and  Acts  of  State.        1 1        /  /  .  j  . 
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donshire  by  Henry  III.  in  1258.*  A  song  of  triumph  (probably 
composed  in  London),  on  the  victory  of  the  confederate  barons, 
in  1264,  at  Lewes,  is  somewhat  less  obsolete  in  its  style ;  which 
is  what  one  would  expect.  Robert  of  Gloucester  (about  1300) 
made  a  metrical  version  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  By  this  time 
it  appears  a  considerable  number  of  French  words  had  been 
received  into  the  English  language,  —  but  still  in  no  such 
quantity  as  to  justify  the  representation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
says  rather  vaguely,  that  he  seems  to  have  ^  used  a  kind  of 
^  intermediate  diction,  neither  Saxon  nor  English.'  Vaguely, 
we  say,  for  the  passage  might  suggest  the  notion  that  French 
was  found  in  a  very  large  proportion:  this,,  however,  he 
does  not  mean ;  for,  he  is  evidently  referring  principaUy  to  the 
change  in  the  grammatical  character  of  the  language.  War- 
ton,  speaking  of  the  same  author,  calls  him  ^  full  of  Saxonisms.' 
Hallam  says,  '  On  comparing  him  with  Layamon,  a  native  of 

*  the  same  county,  and  a  writer  on  the  same  subject,  it  will 

*  appear  that  a  great  quantity  of  Freiwh  had  flowed  into  the 

*  language  since  the  loss  of  Normandy.'  The  historian  must  be 
supposed  to  be  speaking  comparatively  with  the  French  pre- 
viously existing.  The  style  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  may  be 
easily  estimated  by  any  one  curious  enough  to  look  into  the 
accessible  and  copious  extracts  in  Warton  and  Ellis ;  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that,  relatively  to  the  Saxon,  the  French  is  still  a 
very  subordinate  element. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  and  towards  the  close  of  the  four- 

*  Since  this  document  is  highly  curious,  ancj  usually  cited  as  the  first 
authentic  specimen  of  modern  English,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
it  may  be  consulted  in  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viii. 
Appendix  No.  4.,  or  in  Latham,  pp.  77,  78.  For  a  catalogue  of  speci- 
mens of  early  English,  see  Latham,  p.  78.  It  is  singular  that  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  should  thus  present  us,  within  less  than  ten 
years  of  each  other,  with  both  the  first  extant  Act  of  State  in  modern 
Suglish  (1258,  as  in  the  text),  and  also  with  the  first  Statute  (1266,  de 
ScaccariOy)  in  French.  And  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  account  for  the 
£rst  statutory  appearance  of  the  French  language  at  that  time,  than 
for  its  having  continued  to  be  the  ordinary  language  of  the  Statutes 
until  1  Richard  IH.,  1483  :— especially  after  its  abolition  from  Plead- 
ings, 36  Edward  lU.,  on  the  popular  reasons  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble :    *  Reasonably  the  said  laws  and  customs  the  rather  shall  be 

*  perceived  and  known  and  better  understood  in  the  Tongue  used  in 

*  the  said  Realm,  and  by  so  much  every  man  may  the  better  govern 
^  himself  without  offending  the  Law,  and  better  defend  his  Heritage  2 
f  and  in  divers'  countries  where  the  King  and  Nobles  have  been,  good 

*  governance  and  just  right  is  done  to  every  person,  because  that  thq 

*  Laws  and  Customs  are  used  in  the  Tongue  of  the  Country.' 

VOL.  XCII.  NO.  CLXXXVIII.  T 


Ristdryoy  he  l%i&fr  Liz^etgi. 


,  *  M^ny -proposalB  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  ifot  piiUi^ 
ing  tbia  highly  curious  itoj-k.  Surel^i  if  too  hazardous  for  ^riWe 
epterprise,  it  might  be  easily  undertaken  by  iha  Camden  SOei^,  j^ 
Some  hindred  fratetnity.  Their  subacribere,  wonldi' we  ap^tehen^ 
Vllhngly  accept  it  by  instihiieiits.  '  Ind^esdestlj-  of  thwhigh^hilaL 
tegical  interegt  of  thfe  work,  «iid  the  light  it  would  pcobaUytiiiaw^  on 
-tbe  hiBlAry  of  oar  langnage,  it  has  peanliir  valna  ti>  >every  raligi$tt8 
udnd  S8  the  first  tranststianDfildie  entire  Soripturea.  ,  WickBl^^ 
T^-moB  of  the  New  Teslament  has  been  dicice  primed,  and  stimnlalss 
eunonty  to  eee  that  Of  the  Old.  Trevisa  also  ia  mentioned  by 
Poxton,  aa  having  translated  both  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament  » 
the  instance  of  Lord  Berkeley :  bnt  no  copy  of  his  translation  is  tiavt 
known  to  remain, 

t  Soutbey's  Common  Place  Book,  third  series,  891. 


^^AAf-^^4mffm^'if.ff^^'^-  -^U 


spe  Jhe  phraseology  and  mamierfi  o7  their  masters.  These  would 
.tp  likely  to  lend  tnpir  aid  in  the  corrupting  or  the  slighting  a 
.speech,  qf  which  they  had  so  little  manlmess  as  to  feel  ashamed. 
Treviia,  writing  in  the  earjy  part  of  the  reign  of  Kiehard  II„ 
haa  given  ua, — in  a  passage  too  often  quoted  to  need  more  than 
reference  here, — an  amnsing  account  of  this  silly  ambition  on 
Ae  part  of  even  many  '  oountry-folk '  of  his  time.  It  also  fur- 
nishes UB  with  an  entertaining  proof  that,  however  language  and 
all  other  things  appertMning  to  man  may  change,  man  himself 
Remains  much  the  same.  *  Also  uplondissche  mea '  [country- 
folk], says  he, '  will  liken  himself  [themselves]  to  gentlemen,  and 
*  fondeth  [affect]  with  great  besynesse  to  speak  French  for  to 
'  be  told  of.'     He  also  tells  us  the  exact  date  at  which  English 
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Sir  Jotin  -Mandevitlei 


History  of  the  English  Language, 


'  Mi^  of  ■flle'p^rpawonj  6fwh6inliewritie»     ■■'     '.  .-  -j'-.-u^^'l 

,     /    Hetftught^butfiret  he'folbwed'W'Hrnflelve.'*^      ■•' 

,  ,•  Tt©  befi«tiful.,iinUa|tiqiiby"Pijden  of  Chaucer's  desenpK<rii  of  ^ 
geauiOQ.  juiniatet  of  Christ  is  decidectly  inferior,  in'  simple  force  rfnd 
vividneaBi  to,  tli?,»riginal.  Nor  have  Goldsmith  or  Cowpei",  ih'tre^t- 
ing  th«  same  theme,  equalled  the  graphic  touches  of  our  antique  p(>et> 


i^O.  .    -  Ckmtfxr, 


the  fifteenth  cfi(Hifly:,dftWOWn^),  PUlfUshei  by  ^r  I^enry  Ellis  from 
the  original,  ^flcp^enta,  ift'tbo  iBvitish  MiJgeutq.  '[^They  were  de- 
signed to  be  illustrative  of  English' history,  Wt  are  certainly  oS 
strongly  illuatrative  of  the  English  languacei  Being  the  fimiHar 
■leteM'df'the  partiea'whdseiiWMttey  bSiii'i^Hyj^irt^t'ie^cilN^^ 
'  lidiptedio'aisk^bae  Id'ustlie  toniKfiAn  6f  ffiii'ldn^fc^'of  tjommow  life 
at  the  |>eriods  tljey  wete'd6inp6S^d;^Bf  rt*'V*:*ftufei'7''"'d  g't^mmar 
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Thei  «Titeiis,„to  iirfaom-iiefQrcnfie  faaebBeiDt^a,  fiooridiQd'in 
tbd'lftft«rih&lf-:of  the; rfourlaeRthi ^oenturyi  I^Oimla^ii^ewitS' 
Dmr'fuUy  fomted;;  and  m.^b^toicei^'^rfaaterveir'mtKHfiiaitioDiifc 

tettBKeitlte  !priaoip»lii]Mdi&^ttQn9i:o  wJucbiiti  bab  been  »riw 
BttlqBdMd.  .ilTfae/.-laligii^ei^.^te  tha  lnat£an  made  jprbgiitsfs  fiiif; 
laiowled^  «ndiici>Tj!lKfti()ny<'bmHHD^r[oi]l^vai:ad^;ruil|ibegaaito'' 
bewnbtehntrith'SonidtappiKiutn  to  mriftartnit ju )  Biit  it  waaietiU' ' 
r^dea^di^tuqx^i^etl^  and- slieb-.it  iktiig  3xiaaitmilif^;A:itaiigpa^i 
tBA^ilbe.full^ii'Ortoedl;  itSii^iUQBmriiiiui&tnn,  imdien^nt'highily/; 

aodi'jrBt;  be  ctittteoiply  «hiii]S3r-aiad'<uiic(HilJh.ai  LAJloKgiBcnea^bf' 
efibrtsitindabipnmementa  i3!Nquirid'tDiv^d.Qi!'itcaHBpa[]t,<B[^ 
g^tuij  andifaaivniOBiaiiaqi'ta^giveicovpD^tulik  eitheititjikj Requisite! > 
gnkee^>ar<tke  mi^ittsite icoiidenealtioib  ->3]bi8-:ok>notibBideB«  tiU- 
ui&ilaiigu^elisi'ioueh  Mstten^T^-tiii/tbererjaiaj^ZftirartireJjyilJtiai; 
iiDt><Bllbb«i^>timtliBinibeiMm'ttiawwelD£/tbe>iiedds8itr^io£iha''4i|ig'< 


geB«illtioB>'of''a-fee&ig:«f'laKte>  and'tbe'  ^ire'  to  'iixlpiut"an<} 
enjoy  tbe  UpproprittEe  ■  ^Ieasu*es  ■  of-  it;  si^g^  ftti  'MtJfr'Ufiaftiafiiia'  ■ 


.caJled,(3p^,at:t^iit)on,  tliQugl{,,it,piii^,.be.  (idii9tt«l.tijiai  I^is  wit*^: 
ciem  iBi&rifiianii  bqiugpdlwayp  TrorthyiOf.tU^rJ^^reo&c^tiiMi.v 
BatitlaeT&axe  othbi-^'mngGd  words' (to. wiiicliiBiiinlariaidpubei' 
and  eslgeiiraes  ^qnallypromtft  wm  awthov^  -  trliea '  Ixilgfi^e  is 
generally  writtfen,  and  especiiUly  ^hen^if  11^*  atifl  ^iJi^teHife 
through 'tin'atiohalliterattire.  'ThiS'WKOnd  yl^isS'bf  iSJilttWalieel , 
Horne  Totokehalf  proi^ped  to  in«estigat^;^t;'ij^'*fet"^aidJ''|Jl'^'','  . 

atalleyentsj.tjjoogh  tbej;  afiocd  Qg.adequstfiiiiilicatilons  dfinlntiverB  . 
er«ii,tlienitbecapaUHlie»of  tiie,ianguag&^aa.a  vfibiclCiOf .JUemtim' 
Tbia  caa  aever  be  iestimat«d  except  bf  -itieptcting'  tihii<  deltbecate 
compositions  of  wrileraofisakiuowle^ged.genius.    '     ,    j: 
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^  Tbsi^dlgkfeai  inspection  oft  the  English  of  the 'age  of  Mande- 
vilIeai]td:C)baKicerj will  eerveitor ehi^sw  >how<muofa  was  risqkiired  to  be 
done  ill  ithi^  directionj  i  Manjr  iixt^  ^aseesi  of:  ajbJbuTOaitiotls*  were  i 
8tilljreqTJnsitej;M8tic}/  SiS tismtshctkfmi  atitthefbrn^s^iiioaBs^  simii 
veubs^  AiKli  tiiel  ii3jebti6n  <of-!Tiwle8i^>ier:iiibtnrasical  ^otosoKants' 
and  ftylktble^;  jhcure  refined  and  dttiptical'idi(^s4  ithe  ^ip^nia^ 
8kmor/,oiiiplDrt8tidn>c^/8imdryi>06fm^  :«zid' oon^- 

jiinetiexur  ;t:  jfthd  curtailiikenti  of  itmmm^  other  'sdftevflnOtta  orJ 
po^rsjilIabiot.pai^ideB^tims  r^eil  -asi^esome  ;df 'Ib^'inosti  proHx^ 
yetiimdstrifoeqiient  eOam^ructkoHini  f[|hdiie  brief  foritiulte,  those « 
refined n«iya^9^.  which^giTei  fBo^imuchtrouUe^iand'  plBirplexiby 
td  theigvainaiiaHjCn  imihis  analjms-^niotie  ^speoinUy  in'  i^ation 
toifijrntSKt^itreJverjrn^eneiuilTii^noitg  these  ^secondary  iarnisir^ 
t}^Bliif^'h;D^ag^:h  fto  him^L 

aifedr  areetiiEkeljoiscltisei^lie  proffi^d  ^placei  i&ihis  Uboriooslj 
iicred^ted  <dittsi&^iehs>; '  buit^theji  W^  resorted  to  i^cause 
people;/ ii^elii^  ^encotrvenienffiro^'ofi'tjiem  had^adopted  :theiii 
wildiila^  t«i3f  lOiatttialiiudiffibeiic^i^^^^  the  amoudttof  trouble 
"vSlttdijIhejr/iiDghlrbefgii^&Qg  td^gi^Mldm^aiansy^^  >Ttus Hdiss of  Ab^ 


d^^9'5  si^iaitibiis'WticJi'ali^^^^^  hiih  to  th^  condemnation  of 

graSft^iiias^Mclihfe'qoiptfesfroi^iAt^  * Orittin^aWinS  would 

*  iN&^illi^lgl'efdlJeSt  fefels^ifi  fexiSt^be^  if  thferfe'we*en6. ^Iiy^dahS^--<e  jifi 
^€tnp6c^^min  l^dbia/tds  eJi^plttiMtloti^  the  tn^iiiAg<andoriglii  of  the 
v/snsi 49r^jtfae mgh of  t&e infinitivelnioodii   Fii-st^ * to^ ifi  equivalentto 

*  |%':t^Qi^gbilo<8}milari4y  oSimenmingmn  beimi^giiijeid ;  and  as  iojhrmt , 
thej  (jcflfTje^ondfBpt^  wopls  ajji  all  the  TeutoiriQ '  Jjang^ages;  will  ft^yve  to 
^^S^  jt^j:  th^  ^ijcG  Jfrpio,  tojfally  djstiact.^oots. ;  It  is  ffiore ,  di^oU 
still  to'fipd  a  sensible. man  like  Crppibie  adppting  .^fie  ^o-called  ex- 
planation a  generation  afterwards,  and  even  refining  iipo^i  it ;  talking 
a^lf  tfe.^Eoglish  Ay^re.  an  iiborigiial  language,  and /had  no  historical 
cdnWxibti'  ^ith  pi^e-exlsting-  dialect^'i  iri  d.  w6rd;  as  if  it'had  been 
fonhiid^J^  A^  Isfet  of  latiguagele^sf '^fevftges;'  arid  that  tie  had  had  the 
whofe  process  rfcJv^lfedi  to  ihiflpC  '*I  have  tettiwrkledt  thitthe  first 
'  eare  of  jnen  tini  a  <  kude  and  kifaat  state  would  h&  to  assign  names 

*  to  SMprnain^in^  4#^c^.^d  that  ftheoquB,;ia, the  natural. order 

*  of, thii^g^,  .i^^^st  )^ye  bq^  i  tjhe ,  flr$t  paJit  of  ^pe^ch-  ^.*.  * .  Tb»s.  .1 


sets  all  this  refined^  metaphysics  at  rest.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  an 
infinitives  with  a  oharacteHstie  termination ;  also  a  g^nindial  form,  or 
vaffaalinoun,  to  which  the  j>r«?po^V«w  is  affixed :  infinitive* /t(/^w,  td 
love;  gerundial  form,  to  h^genne^  also  to  Idve.  Now  when  so  many 
other  terminations  were  dropped  in  the  formation  of  English,  those 
of  both  infinitive  and  gerund  were  dropped ;  the  preposition  to  was 
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fcveviatifym  >  bml '  been-  If ut.  .n^rtiallv  ^eaULliiliad  .ia .  our..omn' Ian* 


'iM  i)lfttfat'Ht«atat«i  but  ^^waA'Jt'ikiUlJof'Bpeoial  ittftgDitade  in 
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tlie  cJs&sics.iuhioiatfll?  |irc(dBced>.tKeii;>BpiHOpi'iite-aoa/bt^^ 
fvlipgi eSeat-  woa.  n^ceseBnlj.  a  kmg  <one«i and'  wb8  bbatraotemo^t 

fippear  to-'heve  'bceii  simply  ttdVantftgcoiis.' '  The  dales'  TrtW" 
at  first'  tfiolittle  studied  tij  ptodtjce  .pedantrj- — to',Caiip^  eii*' 
tensive  innovatioiiB  in  fliction^ — Or   perverse  transfers  of  uii- 


18^  ^ir  ^.Jiort, 


il»''taaiiy'of-fhe'riIa3stcal  ptntfttitJa  P^pfieftfeai  )t  i«  true,  not iraore 
-8tEa[r^}'i>disgidBtd{'bfi-itic0figtuou3''jittro4uti^6ta  df  tiie-'lileas  imd 
Ui3giiageio£,iiii>dem  rbniBi)oaiandic^7ntrj',itbaa deformed  bj'ii'dktioi) 

nM^;jWi^in¥iegnTjW;  Not  a  fcvv!.  varaiohs^'oc  pBTTKBiona  'o£  classic 
aufjiqrs...4eSf4ved,;':(io  doulit,  tite.  dcfficripj^n  .wluch'Gnn'aia  DoDglas 
gives  of  Carton's. rpinfipce„founcleii,.pn  fte  i-^neitl — '  That  it  was  no 
'  more  like  T^rgit  than  the  .'devil  waa  like  St.  Austin.' 


^^  History  q^4he\SEfiffBsk  Jiknffuaffe.  .  .(O^ 

*  period*  -  Whea  first!  mode  -^psk'-dS  in  psose}  Tooa^ofiiti^ny  >tbe 
^  mother4;oingu&/wa8  written  lua it' firaisqioheiii^k  w  ••  in^^nnme' 
^  Saxoa-  ^^orda  and  difeot  iihenctiiiiiiiieii^  ^aeicteiloe&lf-noT^^ 
^r]mi1{a^on:>of  aaaylleaarB!^  >bf/ fcnteigh  ><m6del  ^as  >a|tempjbedii 
^i  ••  .  f!  Tlhed^Hoaej'^  a  schola^y^^aadieJio /doubt  ^uiflucikcedi 
^  eveli  the  E&^dsh  akyletof  iaiiffih  wniGta>aa&  Morel  ixA  hiA  isiom 
^eminent  oontemporari^voii  imnilsdikte  foUow6i1s;^i3^:{Wlia£^^ 
^  etegance  ^r  di^ty  tibcedeomt^ositioBi  thus.'  ac^uusdL  tra^  ti^ql^ 
^  the  eiect  o£  aoyvptofessefi  orjooiisok^sondeaiamCirtooBm 

*  JQsgli$h  as  thery  -wdiild  have  writtto  ia'wbftt^^jbn^t  caUed^A^ 
^  learned' tobgue&^   H'm;.  ■  i. >.'■!  'j  >  'fi-'iJ  "h     j*;-  ;f  .^-M.io'i  ]^ii;!i"£o 

Not  only  '^(vas  thei  fin^t  i' effect  bf  ihe>  reriralf  oil^bmkalk 
literatni*^^  on  kagua^e  jmA  letfle .  Isiitoply  Iben^Glmal^  ^feut/  ii  $  ci(H»r 
tinued  to  <be'^  tiUr  Elizabeth  had /ascentkdjitHet&Toneu'  i  Tbfr 
critical  cidtivationi ;  of  the^  la&giiage  /juToooeded  i  for,  eome  >  tinie 
om  right  pritioipH^t-.  and  by  ii  ^e  mej£bodh^  ^IS^y-Boine'eijiiie 
leaimed  men  oi  tho^  centTiry  xnj^t  be  ccmsi^ced  ^almost  ipimfi^ 
m  tboHr  Jidews  upont  thia  ^subject.'  Thuawe^^tol^  timt.£air 
John  Chete  (1514^~-l!557X  the  /  femoiife  Par6&ei«)ii  df. i GteekiM 
Cambridgei^  under  wiunn .  studiied  E^oger  AdeHain^  Abe  o^kdbfaMd' 
tutor  of  ^^Uasabetb  bet*3elf,  ^  ipcoje^ted .  a  pbtt'  >  of  iteformingi  tbe^ 
SngHsblsungnage  by^  eradii^t^  ^^oiNis^e^iibelyt^&OBetideiiTbd' 
fifom  Sozon.rootsl.  Iheiprnjeetrnn^iausivery  yiabnaryiand  bope*^ 
lesa^ it  istrue*;  nay^ unwkdandiungrai;di»l^ibr out*- h^^gUogfiiVri^ 
sSready  compobite> ;  and  the  words  d^i^fid  ffom  tk^  Latm  j  ^mii 
^French  not^nl^  formed. laai  int^ral  part  of  thOilla^gm^^ 
but  could  not  be  di^ons^  wHfail  exiseplti  bytbe  Violembandi  i^-^ 
poaedhlee^adi^nii^renting  obsBoMe roots-  /'The>i»3(^eot%Qw-^ 
ever^  at  all  e^enls^^^w^.tbktJi^  bad  no. desire  to  >Qyerr^ti4be 
language  witK  the  iwoirds  ao^  .the  idk>m8  of  hk  ^berisbed  ^A&sm^ 
His  own  iStyle^r^jie  ha&  teft  but'  littl^*-4i£f  xemarkablj  idion)$iti(V 
and.  makes  ni^  r^etf  that  we  bJ^VQ  qo.  more  iof  {him^  i  <Hi0 

pamphlet  on  K^  the  tailnei^  reballiaEV  IS49v^Th>vHv^nO^ 
^  Sedition,  -  would  be  n^<H»8ariIj^  pl^  and  popu)^,  being  prittt^ 
to  be  dispersed  an^ong  the  rebels.  >  A  few  Une»  <wiU  show  ,tblt^ 
Cobbett  a)nldiiQt  have  written nxDife  to  the  lerelof  the, parties 
than  [the  Greek  Professor.     ^  Ye  pretend  to  a  commonwealtb. 

*  How  am^id  ye  it  by  killing  of  gentlemen,  hy  spoiling  of 

*  gentlemen,  by  imtpriscming  of  ^entl^nen?  A  marvellons 
^  tonn^ef  commonwealth!      Why  should  ye  hate  tbem  for  theit' 

*  riches  or  their  rule  ?  Rule,  they  never  took  so  much  in  band,  aa 
^  you  do  now.    They  never  resisted  the  king,  never  withstood  his 

*  council,  be  faithful  at  this  day,  when  ye  be  faithless^  not  oiply' 
^  to  the  king,  whoi^  subjects  ye  be,  but  also  to  your  lords  whose 


^*ieliftOtk^e:li^..pi3»[tkis'fpcbr  tme^dflffy^rfindBmtniofJlnnQjf^^ 
^aa^bfitb^jfeUt;^  ih^idlof  aUej^adoepito  >Uajvteoj7duvrdi>ti^((go^ 
^>bJLcki<fkn3i'<7«NKr  ffBom^s^  Hadbey  cyom:  betters  bjoU  oheyjmi(v 
^tanneis^ito.  change f^uf^  dondienoe  iffom^  KingrtoraiKet^  «aul 
^stdsmH^yoniBeh^s  toitiait6vii?''t:  Ar  simikr  f leedtoi)  froia  aay 
iH.  (M^nse^jGeBces  b£'familmntn^twitli  blassifiAl  vlii^rature  *ai]HP6«rs 
kr)1ike^-|Mge8^bf 'lAsdiaaiii^t^hG^'fitjrle  is  aka'OQmpbraliVeLy.pure 
mdictbii  kai  {otMb  most  port  8tavpl0<in)iQqBsilnaQlif6ii.  •  > 
'i  i^Kierbhaiii^Sy^ioweVet/igeiiichifwe  hovenow' toitmoe weret&st 
tff^iroMiubgu:  jit  ki'to  be  stttrUmted'^ioit  golefy  to  fansdtiariitf 
irid&jitiietimcn^iit'lkigitageaf ibiit  in Iparttalfiovto  flteiTaaiity tof 
^llitei'tirbislted  ^clntlismeh  wfadiliieiiyasiat  ;bth«r  times^  frequ^fy 
brought  home  a  larger  accession  of  affectation  thasuofi  Icnowledge^ 
dia^^ai^hWtteaenreof  iw^oldslhanoftiiougfata.  rSoessSiy'a&.lSBO 
we:find  WilBoii^ft&&fUiihoPKi)£  theifirst  [Eiiglii^iwsdc  on  Bfaetoiic, 
tiiub  e:i^nss8iiig*Uini6elif :  ^  Amongl  other  lossbbs  difaia*  shonld  fiist 
*v*be  leaijned/4^tliebt)3^0nQyeitaffi9et-aii7i8^  ftermfl^ 

^v  but^fipeak  as  iB'^bmnuudy  xecei^d,  neithec  s^ilqmg.to  bd  over 
^&aB^n(ft<j^i'}xia'^(^mr(!^  ^eech  cbs  mo^  men- 

*iicby  imd  mtt^rin^  our  m6i  us  thejitjoest  haix  dm^  Some  seek  sot 
^ISuitiyiijdanflisbEngUfiU^  tiuit^hey  ifbrget^altbgetherithdbihother'A 
^ia&^ai^*  '  [And  Ilda(k^eiswe^''UiiB^  ifuBoioe' of  their,  tnotlrox^ 
^v'^i^rsetta^e'the^  wer^;  not'  ableito* telt -what  tbey  'say ;  audi  yet 
^  ihese>^fi&e'£ngUdv  clicks  'vtIU  say  th^y  spoeik  iB>4beirlniatbec4 
^tqn^ub^iif  vai num  '^bonld  ^arge  them  t\rith  <xfant^diing  the 
^^g^'IBnglisfai<  'Soaiefai^jonmeyted  gentlemen  at  letura 

^  hDme,  Mke  «id  tfaey^ldver  tcgoin  for^^appardy  ao  tiiey  will 
^ 'powdev  theii*  talk  t^ith  otver^^sea  langiiaga  i  H^tbat  oOmethi 
^^elytotM  6f  Frtm^O'wittftalk  £Venel^nglkl^  andneter  blddk' 
^lat'&e  matteri  Anethef  ell<^  in  withiEnglishaEtaliiiHated^  and, 
^•dlpplietii'the'ItaMaa  phn^eto  cniifEn^ffih'^t^)eai^  •    «    v 

*>The  iSne  <^>t»tfer  -irltl  talk  nfotbii^  fc«t  Ghan^fe ;  the  mystical 
1ii^0»i3X)lan^dpoetsealr  clerks  ^Ispekkia^thiajg  bat^naint  pro- 
^  f^^bs  and  bKnd  aUegories/ddligkting  muohjin  their  own  dark* 
^neB^^  ^peoitdlywken  ntme  can  teil'  vdkai  tiuy  eh  say.  fOiQ  -nn^ 
^'teavn^  m'  foolish' fiajntta^icad^th^  madiB  bnt  of  learning  (sudi 
*  fellows  as:  have  w«w  leai^edmen  in^  their  days)>  will  so  Ijatift 
^ili^t  t^ngues^i  thattibe  simfde  canntst  bnt  iv^ndei^4t  theb  talk, 
^^aiadlMnk  sorely  they  sp^ik  by  some  vsvdlation*  Ikmiwtheiii 
<  that  think  rfaetorie  to  stand  wholly  tipoh  idaik  wcwds^  and  he 
^^hbt  can  catoh  an  ifWUbm  tertm  by  ^  twl,  him  Ih^  count  to 
*^  be  a  fine  Englidnnan,  and  a  good  rhetorimn.'  The  folly 
had'  got  so  common,  that  Sbakspeiare  amused  his  audiences  with 
iidiealing  Euphuist^  and  other  the  Hke  coxcombs. 

The  language' towards  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  may  be 
said  to  bave  consisted  of  mndb'the  same  ^ments  as  at  present. 
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and  to  have  deserved  the  eulogium  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  passed 
upon  its  copiousness  ( — 'the  singularity  of  excluding  Shakspeare 
from  the  dialect  of  poetry,  and  of  confining  him  to  that  of  common 
life,  is  nothing  to  our  present  purpose) :  *  From  the  authors,'  says 
he,  ^  which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  a  speech  might  be  formed 
^  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  use  and  elegance.  If  the  language 

*  of  theology  were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  the  translators 
'  of  the  Bible,  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge  from  Bacon,  the 
^  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation  from  Raleigh,  the  dialect 

*  of  poetry  from  Spenser  and  Sydney,  and  the  diction  of  com^ 
^  mon  life  from  Shakspeare,  few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind 

*  for  want  of  English  words  in  which  they  might  be  expressed.' 
Now  the  bulk  of  this  language  is,  and  has  ever  been,  Saxon ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  obligations  to  Greek  and  Latin  have  been 
neither  few  nor  small.  The  derivatives  from  these  add  much 
to  its  wealth,  especially  in  those  departments  in  which  it 
was  weakest — science,  philosophy,  and  art.  It  has  often 
been  made  a  subject  of  lamentation  that  it  should  have  thus 
resorted  to  the  perilous  experiment  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
foreign  auxiliaries;  that  it  did  not  depend  on  its  home-bom 
strength,  and  adapt  itself,  as  the  modern  German  has  done,  to 
the  demands  of  increasing  knowledge  by  combinations  of  its  own 
elements.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  change  in 
grammatical  structure,  rendered  harmonious  combinations  of  its 
once  homogeneous  elements  no  longer  possible;  that  the  new  terms 
for  the  most  part  supplied  the  place  of  words,  which  the  language 
did  not  possess,  and  could  not  for  the  above  reason  readily  frame ; 
that  where  this  was  not  the  case  they  enriched  it  with  many 
synonyms,  in  which  our  language  is  peculiarly  copious ;  and  that 
though  some  portion  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  worfs  became  obso- 
lete, there  never  has  been  a  period  since  the  formation  of  the 
language  in  which  the  proportion  of  its  principal  element  has 
been  seriously  diminished.  For  some  further  remarks,  tending 
to  show  that  a  decided  preponderance  of  advantages,  on  the  whole, 
attended  the  influence  of  the  classical  languages  on  our  own, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  previous  article  on  the  Structure 
of  the  English  Language. 

Up  to  Elizabeth's  reign  there  was,  perhaps,  no  great  reason 
to  complain  of  the  extent  of  classical  importations ;  after  that 
period,  however,  we  certainly  find  the  Latin  element  making 
undue  encroachments ;  and  those  encroachments  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century  onward,  producing  a  very  perceptible  dif- 
ference for  the  worse  in  diction,  and  introducing  a  species  of 
construction  utterly  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the  English, 
language.     A  word  or  two  on  both  these  points. 

These  changes  were  in  great  part  to  be  attributed,  not  simply 
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jpirtmitflgiS'  Ixfittbd  ifiidl;:jJafiHe8y  vfW^liimself'  i^as'  fit  'Ibt'  n^Mtig; 
^Koepttebeilsaiig-^peddjgbgu&of  )a^  ^ 

bedwB^  Me  ibft  n^y>  tof  tW  pmLcij^  >wtvt^i«  i>t^  tW  fii^  4iftlf  -{^f^ 

iitemitoifi t  mbnj^deanDeld*  lUen*  reAd^  Mlite  €^^'dftefi  Wirdte  ^ki 
dib-TaiMi;iii0wtably:5nlbibed  th»iiabiio£*i«rtfeifein^Ii,akm'fc^^ 
AiidjiidkAnalidilii^awili^^  toonstlotia  [GtiVJck^Mi 

Wm^he^  fafad ifasgligMbeilTefittemeiit'aikd  iftfi^^ita,)  trill  db- 
fiitmde/bbrroweS  tteimiff  4iidt}esblio:;es^tet^(>tis.^''  S^O'^rtheif 
flpolbgyiiaba^jLtl^  ialbWedi'k>othiee&<^tmWd,  'todv'  iiideed^  to 
dliiwritbis  joiifiiiaituA^y-feou  '^>ne<^siti^  of  Ibtif  efts^  ?  they 
jorer^  ic^fteniicostipeHccI- !to»  cveatt^  tibw^>!6effia$  to  'ei:|)r^  Iftew' 
idboligbts'^  foi  knawkd^i  rolled  hrub  <ihiat  memiorablef  ^pk  in'SL  ftitl 

tliia  i^xdc^yias  xioiifBaffioietit^Hibr  [tbey^did  'not  iSstE^t*  tliem*^ 
floliri3a)t(toJ2]eDea8ar3r>  inpciva4iim&ieij>whe^  -^y  ftnmd  terms 
cwhkhyltaiheiTfiBoiiaMitaiMe^iappterQ^  dior^  e&ergetic  or  brUikiit 
than  th(to&.rivMchi<tiie)JT€afiia!C^i^  (mt&* 

i&D^maU  tUdiD^itomedine^'iti^  sQ^lfitie  t^«:d  t^^ttie  analogies 
0fi  tbe^bikgiiage^  diat  /thenwWdi^  'tbb^  b^Ktiayed  in*  tk^r- 

MerjRtfoimy^wdlasliii  th^irw^  - 

o:>£k>.exten[kv^>i«iere- Iftbese  'inmertaticM9'4hatft 'i:k^^  kre'icovn^a^ ' 
ratlhiciy^inr^tcKmsjof  diassical 'Oiigiti  inWiii tttBec(if  ^eiex^eept ' 
i^;additi(mat2d)tUeri»8nendIi%tiii«  ofibiodem«eienbe[)/^bicfh  are^ 
Mdiibtbe  laeti^th^bnetomeii^ap^  oc^iOtlherifit  *tb«  ^rit^era  wba 
flmiddsied  £d)Hi  [tfa«  iaece8&toii:'«/  BlkatktK'  W^  tiie|Befiftei*at)6tt.  ^ 
SMtfos6queiitiwri6brd(lha^ibadi  ^nbof^oadioa  ^  t^ 
tiMtrrtoflkJiaslb^ito  (mould' iirtof^r^^  ba^^m^ik^  wif h  Ae  a^hM  ' 
Ifpgiiaa  >o£  ^JoMTiibrngaigBi!^  wbiob  tbey^^d^tlmed'  £t'  tO^ 

roteiive  jatodiOQBSQeiate/[fojH<perpettt^^  ^'Fk^tB'tii^  t^rititigd  ' 

9£  SiTiXhomaaL^^nBi^feyi'Jereiky  (Dsiylory  'Bd^iiei  add  ab^'k^ 

collected  two  or  three  thousand  Latin  .derivsfcCi^/'whiel!  battel'' 
ttne&;b€OCTBr$  obs(d^;  ipatiyr'oftMtni9xa<mgtbef^^l^i^ 
astftsritu^nwouldinijy  ,of;  Ilkeia»ih6i»  itfa^issek^.^'  S^i^e  i^^ 
a^akM4desiw»i»l¥eiitweid  otbainabg^bib^'tidtiy^wdddii^t^  tHI^^  i 
QY^ni  by  iShafapeare^i^  atfaast  som  ^a6S  uiid^r  >hl^  ndme.       ' 
-tiBufilth^'&nnlimty^.of!^^  atid'^Latin 

^tftea  led|them!Deydnd;tibe  oaaere  niMlltiplieatba  df  tehn^  of  clas- 
aMLorigui^]  Th^  inot  oaly  iiiip<Mrt^  word&  befoe  unknown 

VOL.XCU.    NO^OBiS^Ylh.  <>•«"{  uo  u // 1  'i-  I'" //    /^      z)---.'    u 
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to  tbe  language^  just  giving  them  an  Anglicised  foarm  and  termi- 
nation ;  but  niey  not  seldom  employed  words  of  foreign  deriva- 
tion,  whi(^  had  been  already  appropriated  to  a  different  meaning, 
in  their  original  sense.  Thus  Jeremy  Taylor  employs  *  immiured* 
for  *  encompassed ; '  *  extant '  in  the  sense  of  ^  standing  out '  /as 
applied  to  bas-relief) ;  *  insolent '  for  ^  unusual ; '  ^  irritation  \  tor 
'^  making  void.'  One  of  the  most  ludicrous  instances  of  this  is  a 
passage  in  which,  having  occasion  to  refer  to  the  *  bruising  of 
*  the  serpent's  head,'  he  speaks  of  the  *  contrition  of  the  serpdat ;' 
to  which  may  be  added  another  noticed  by  Bishop  Heber,' — the 
use  of  the  word  *  excellent'  for  *  surpassing.'  In  this  sense  of 
the  word,  Taylor  in  one  place  speaks  of  an  *  excellent  pain ! '  A 
still  stronger  evidence  of  the  injurious  effects  of  classical  erudi- 
tion upon  taste,  is  supplied  in  the  prodigal  waste  of  it  dis- 
played even  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  popular  harangues.  The 
discourses  both  of  divines  and  lawyers,  sdrange  to  say,  seem  to 
have  been  often  the  objects  of  admiration  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  what  was  uninteUigible  to  their  headers.  Th^:e 
is  an  age,  however,'  in  every  country  when  pedantry  is  popular 
But  it  was  not  simply  in  the  extensive  imp(»iatK>n  of  for^n 
terms  that  we  discover  the  undue  influence  at  this  period  of  the 
study  and  imitation  of  the  classics;  it  was  seen  as  conspicuously 
in  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  a  periodic  structure  of 
sentence,  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  our  language*  To  tiiose 
of  Greece  and  Kome,  which  possessed  a  more  elaborate)  system 
of  inflections  and  terminations,  and  were  less  encumbered 
with  what  Campbell  calls  the  ^  luggage  of  particles,'  than  any 
modem  languages^  the  periodic  structure  was  admirably  adapted. 
Sentences  of  almost  interminable  lei^k  unroll  themselves  with 
perfect  perspicuity ;  clause  is  linked  to  clause  with  no  loss  of 
meaniiig,  yet  with  great  addition  to  compactness  and  Imrmony*  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  we  often  find,  in  a  sentence  of  in- 
ordinate length,  the  ihost  important  ^ords  reserved  to  the  very 
last,  as,  for  example,  in  the  orations  of  Demosthen^ ;  where  they 
have  all  the  effect  of  a  sudden  exploision.  This  is  seldom  possibfe 
with  iis.  Yet  this  complicated  structure  of  sentences'  was.wai- 
derfully  affected  in  the  time  we  are  now  treating,  perhaps  m(»e 
in  Hooker  and  in  the  prose  of  Milton  than  anywhere  etie.  He 
who  can  read  the  sentences  from  these  writers,  cited  below^  widi- 
6ut  any  m<»re  than  titee  requisite  pauses,  must  have  sound  hingft* 

'  ■'    '  ■  ■       I  ■  I    ■  ■    I       I   I  ■  I  ■    I 

*  *  Albeit,  therefore,  I  njust  needs  in  reason  c9nde]:Qn  myself  of 
over  great  boldness  for  thus  presuming  to  ofier  to  your  lordship's 
view  my  poor  and  slender  labours;  yet,  because  that  which  moves 
me  so  to  do,  is  a  dutiful  affection  some  way  to  mimifest  itself;  and 
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Theire  have  not  been  wanting*  in  modem  tunes^  writers,  who 
have  greatly  admired  the  stately  march*  and  sometimes  majestic 
and  organ-lik^  harmony*  of«  this  style.  Thus  Coleridge  speaks 
with  rapture  of  its  *diflSeult  evolutions' and  solemn  rhythm^; 
though  he  confesses*  at  the  same  time*  its  inaptitude  in  relation 
to  our  language.  Many  single  pas&ages  of  our  greatest  writeBS 
of  the  seventeenth  century*  composed  in  this  style*  are,  however* 
among  the  noblest  to  be  met  with  in  all  literature. 

Of  the  writers  of  this  epoch  who  so  largely  imported 
Xiatinisms  into  the  language*  Jeremy  TaylcM*  is  perhaps  the  one 
who*  as  little  as  any*  affects  the  periodic  style.  Though  his 
sentences  are  often  long*  inordinately  long*  his  connectives  aise 
usually  extremely  simple.  One  favourite  and  much  abused 
conjunction  is  his  general  link.  How  exquisite  is  the  hai- 
mony*  as  well  as  the  conception*  of  the  following  sentence! 
The  close  is  music  itself: — ^  So  much  as  moments  are  exceeded 

*  by  eternity^  and  the  sighing  of  a  man  by  the  joys  of  an  angel* 

*  and  a  salutary  frown  by  the  light  of  God's  countenance*  a  few 
'  frowns  by  the  infinite  and  eternal  hallelujahs*  so  much  are  the 

*  sorrows  of  the  godly  to  be  undervalued  in  respect  of  what  is 

*  d^osited-foa*  them  in  the  treasures  of  eternity.     Their  sorrows 

I  II  1 1  I       ■  I  ■  I  I  I  I   I  ■  II  tw^^^^mmmmm-m^^ 

glad  to  take  this  present  occasion,  for  want  of  other  more  worthy 
your  lordship's  acceptation;  I'  am  in  that  behalf*  not  out  of  hope 
your  lordfiiiip's  wisdom  will  the  easier  pardon  my  fault*  >the  rather 
because  myself  am  persuaded  that  my  fiaultiness  had  been  greater  if 
•these  writings  concerning  the  nobler  parts  of  those  laws  under  whidi 
we  live,  should  not  have  craved  with  the  first  your  lordghip's  favour- 
able approbation,  whose  painful  care  to  uphold  all  laws,  and  espe- 
cially the  ecclesiastical*  hath  by  the  space  of  so  many  years  so 
apparently  showed  itseLP,  that  if  we,  who  enjoy  the  benefit  thereof* 
did  dissemble  it,  they  whose  malice  doth  most  enjoy  our  good  herein 
would  convince  our  unthankfulnessJ' — Hooker^ s  Dedicatory  Episde, 

*But  much  lateKer  in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I 

was  favoured  to  resort*  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 

memory*  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabouts  (for  the  manner 

Js  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and  reading  there), 

met  'witkr  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for,  and  other  things 

;  which  I ,  had  ^lifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences  to  patdi 

.up.  amoi^gst  them,  were  received  with  written  encomiums,   which 

the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  on  this  side  the  Alps* 

I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to  them  and  to  divers  of  my  Mends 

here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  ah  inward  ^prompting  which  now  grew 

daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intense  study,  which  I  take  to  be 

my  portion  in  tills  life*  I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written 

to  aft^Mimes*  as  they  should  not  Willingly  let  it  die.'*-*-  Milton  on 

Church  Government^  B.  n. 
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*  can  die,  but  so  cannot  their  joys.     And  if  the  blessed  martyrs 

*  and  confessors  were  asked  concerning  their  past  sufferings  and 

*  their  present  rest,  and  the  joys  of  their  certain  expectation, 

*  you  should  hear  them  glory  in  nothing  but  in  the  mercies  of 

*  God,  and  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Every  chain  is  a 

*  ray  of  light,  and  every  prison  is  a  palace,  and  every  loss  is  the 

*  purchase  of  a  kingdom,  and  every^  affront  in  the  cause  of  God 

*  is  an  eternal  honour,  and  every  day  of  sorrow  is  a  thousand 

*  years  of  comfort,  multiplied  with  a  never  ceasing  numeration, 

*  — days  without  night,  joys  without  sorrow,  sanctity  without 

*  sin,  charity  without  stain,  possession   without   fear,   society 

*  without  envying,  communication  of  joys  without  lessening ; 

*  and  they  shall  dwell  in  a  blessed  country,  where  an  enemy 

*  never  entered,  and  from  whence  a  friend  never  went  away.' 

With  the  Restoration  (1660)  commenced  a  striking  series  of 
changes  in  English  construction  and  style,  terminating  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  century  in  those  forms,  usages,  and 
laws  of  composition,  which  with  very  limited  and  transient  ex- 
ceptions have  prevailed  ever  since.  Immediately  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.,  the  periodic  style  began  to  give  way, 
and  a  more  simple  structure  to  take  its  place ;  the  license  of 
coining  Latin  derivatives  also  ceased :  indeed,  our  language  was 
substantially  the  same  as  it  is  at  present.  What  was  required  was 
to  file  away  asperities,  to  throw  out  redundancies,  to  refine  bar- 
barisms, to  bring  into  greater  accordance  with  the  analogies  of 
the  language  words  half  exotic  in  form,  to  refine  what  was  worthy 
of  being  refined,  and  to  reject  the  ore  which  would  not  pay  for 
the  cost  of  smelting. 

The  first  changes,  however,  which  commenced  with  the  Re- 
storation were  such  as  might  well  make  a  thoughtful  student  of 
the  language  question  whether  they  would  not  deteriorate  rather 
than  benefit  it;  whether,  whatever  might  be  the  defects  of  style 
now  about  to  undergo  a  change,  the  remedy  would  not  prove 
worse  than  the  disease* 

At  first  it  seemed,  as  if  the  language  had  but  exchanged  one 
set  of  hazards  for  another, — or  rather,  as  if  causes  of  depravation 
which  had  pretty  well  reached  their  limit,  and  to  which  the 
language  bad  in  a  measure  adapted  itself,  were  now  to  be  followed 
by  others  far  more  active  for  mischief,  and  having  the  powerful 
aids  of  novelty  and  fashion  in  their  favour.  The  stream  of  clas- 
sical derivatives  had  been  well  nigh  dried  up ;  and  if  here  and 
there  a  pedant  still  persisted  in  introducing  them,  there  were  no 
longer  any  prevailing  tendencies  that  way.  One  of  the  new 
dangers,  though  not  the  chief,  was  of  a  flood  of  affected  Galli- 
cisms^ with  which  the  young  monarch  and  his   merry  court 
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naturally  came  stored^  and  which  they  seemed  as  willmg  to  im- 
part ^to  our  barbarous  countrymen,  as  those  vices  which  had 
Ae  same  source,  and  in  which  they  were,  unhappily,  equally 
proficient.  This  class  of  innovations  at  first  seemed  fraught  with 
far  greater  dangers  than  could  attend  a  too  profuse  and  pedantic 
resort  to  the  classical  languages.  They  were  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  and  example  of  a  young  and,  for  a  time,  highly  popular 
monarch ;  by  the  influence  of  a  court  half  French  in  taste  and 
associations;  and  what  was  quite  as  mischievous, by  the  preten- 
sion to  higher  polish  and  gentility, — the  notion  that  gentlemen 
and  ladies  ought  thus  to  speak ;  a  notion  which,  if  it  once  fairly 
takes  possession  of  the  heads  of  ssdd  gentlemen  and  ladies,  is 
quite  suflScient  to  reconcile  them  to  the  practice  of  any  absurdity. 
Discourses  accordingly  were  garnished  with  a  trimming  of 
French  terms  and  phrases ;  and  happy,  doubtless,  was  the  fop, 
who,  like  the  fops  of  all  other  generations,  could  most  astonish 
his  country  neighbours  by  new  names  for  objects  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  call  all  their  lives  by  plain  English  ones; 
$md  give  seeming  substance  to  his  inanities  of  thought  by 
t^lothing  them  in  a  fantastic  frippery  of  affected  Gallicisms.  In  a 
word,  the  language  appeared  still  inclined  for  a  masquerade,  only 
in  a  new  dress,  and  that  not  even  so  becoming  as  the  former 
one.  If  our  older  authors,  sought,  somewhat  too  assiduously,  to 
indue  themselves  in  the  grave  and  solemn  vesture  of  the  an- 
cients, their  successors  were  determined  that  French  costume 
should  now  be  all  the  vogue.  But  the  danger  passed  away. 
Those  causes  which  have  already  been  represented  as  rendering 
our  language  impregnable  even  to  a  foreign  victor,  more  than 
fiufiSced  to  secure  it  against  this  new  peril.  The  innovations, 
if  for  a  time  extensive,  were  extensive  only  within  the  precincts  of 
the  court,  and  among  that  class  of  people  to  whom  court  in- 
fluence is  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils ;  and  the  majority  of 
them  were  not  permanent  even  there. 

In  the  mean  time  some  of  the  words  thus  introduced  really 
became  serviceable ;  and  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  with  which 
they  were  treated,  stood  firm  and  have  obtained  a  permanent 
footing.  It  is  curious  that  many  of  the  foreign  terms  and 
effected  phrases  with  which  Dryden,  in  one  of  his  plays,  has 
interlarded  the  discourse  of  one  of  his  fine  ladies,  by  way  of 
«atire  on  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  have 
received  the  sanction  of  usage,  and  are  now  parts  of  the  language. 
The  gradual  introduction  and  ultimate  naturalisation  of  foreign 
terms,  at  first  ridiculed  and  satirised,  often  afford  us  a  striking 
proof  of  the  precarious  influence  even  of  the  most  enlightened  cri- 
ticism, when  sustained  by  the  best  reasons.  We  have  other  striking 
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proofs  of  tills  in  the  following  century,  when  authors  no  lea* 
celebrated  than  Swift  and  Ad(£fi0|i  set  themselves  against  certain^ 
innovations,  and  were  only,  partially  successfuL  Speaking  <dE 
sundry  long  polysyllabic  words  whidi  had  been  introduced  *  in 

*  the  course  of  the  war,'  the  Tatkr  (No,  230.)  says,  *  if  they 
'  Attack,  us  too  frequently  we  shall  certainly  put  than  to  fii^i^ 

*  and  cut  off  their  rear.'  *  Every  one  of  them,'  remarks. 
P-Israeli,  ^  still  keep  their  ground.' 

But  it  was  not  in  an  importation  of  Gallicisms  that  the  chief 
danger  was  to  be  amMrehended.  The  periodic  style  as  well  as 
Latinistic  diction  of  the  preceding  generation  had  be^i  abandoned 
*— and  very  properly  so;  and  it  now  seemed  but  too  probable  that 
our  authors  would  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and  adopt  a  vul- 
garised style ;  free,  it  is  true,  frqm  the  8tiffiiess.and  formality  of 
Sieir  predecessors,  but  withqut  one  particle  of  its  m^sty  and 
grandeur;  without  even  any  of  the  decorum  which  ou^t  to 
belong  to  all  styles.  The  colloquialisms  of  everyday  speech 
were  extravagantly  affected;  colloqanalisms,  often  psffdonable 
enough  elsewhere,  but  offensive  in  literature.  The  writers  of 
that  day  weary  and  di^ust  us  with  their  perpetual  ^use  of  vulgar 
contractions  and-abbreviations,  with  thdr  His'  and  Mi»it,'.  with 
their  ^aints '  and  *donts,'  and  *  wonts '  and/shants ;'  *wWi  thdr 
^by  ems '  and  ^  at  ems,'  and  many  other  affected  imitations  of  .the 
freedom  of  ordinary  speech.  *.  Seeking  ease  and  nature,  as  they 
thought,  they  forgot  dignity  and  decorum ;  or  mther,  like  up- 
starts assuming  a  false  gentility,  they  mistook  vulgarity  for  ease, 
^d  impudence  for  fr^om.  The  fault  particularly  prevails 
in  the  political  writings  of  that -age;  writings,  by.the  way^ 
'which  form  no  inconsiderable  portion,  of  its  literature.  *  None 
was  more  signally  guilty  of  it  than  Roger  L'Estrange,  known 
chiefly  now^  and  that  only  obscurely,  by  his  translations ;  better 
known  then^  as  a  most  voluminous  and  virulent  political  pam-« 
phleteer.  A  few  flowers  gathered  from  a  single  pasagraph  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  distinctive  peculiarit^.f 

:  *  This  slipshod  style  is  excellently,  well  mimicked  in  the  above- 
ik^entioned  number  of  the  Tatler.  ,  . 

t  ....  *  She  was  Q2A\\j  put  off  the  hooks^  and  monstrous  hard  to  be 
pleased  again ;  die  was  as  bad,  'tis  true,  as  bad  might  weU  be,  and 

yet  Xanthus  had  a  kind  of  hankering  for  her  still The  man 

was  willing  to  make  the  best  of  a  hard  game.  ....  Come,  come, 
ihaster,  says  -ZEsop,  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  for  I  have  a  project  vt 
my  noddle  that  shaU  bring  back  my  mistress^  &c  What  does  my 
^op  but  away  immediately  to  the  market. . .  * ;  This^way  of  pro- 
ceeding set  the  whole  townttgog. ....  And  for  that  bout  all  was 
^U  again  between  master  and  mistress.' 
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It  is  not  wifboat  reason  ibat  Colendge  observes  that  the  '  ca- 

*  yalier  ekiig '  of  L'EstniDge,  and  his  cootemporary  party 
-writcre,  infe^«d  even  the  diyinea  of  the  reign  of  Chiu-les  IL ' 
We  acknowledge  thankAilly,  however,  that  during  this  period 
therewas  at  least  one  author  by  whom  pure  and  nervous  En^ish 
was  written  with  rare  fdicity.  The  poema  and  prose  of  Dryden 
autidpate  die  im^ovemeuts  in  the  language  which  were  not 
generuly  reoc^nised  till  the  age  of  Addison.  Hie  plays  — 
utterly  unworthy  of  his  genius — are  disfigured  by  all  the  usual 
vulgarisms  of  the  times. 

At  the  Commeueemeatof  the  following  century,  those  changes 
of  construction  and  etyle  which  commenced  with  the  Bevolu-' 
tion  were  CMupleted.  The  elements  of  the  language  were  in 
fact  just  what  they]  ai!e' still,  both  in  form  and  cimstruction ; 
not  taking  into  account  guch  additions  as  (he  mere  increase - 
erf  knowledge  has  neceasitated- ,  New  thpijgbts  will  of  course  re- 
quire new  terms.  Meanwhile  the  periodic  structure  had  disap 
peared  at  the  same  time  that  the  vocabulary  was  adjusting  itself. 
In  this  second  fermentation,  the  language  worked  itself  clear 
frmn  all  the  feculence  whibb  hbd  hitherto  clouded  it,— r till  at 
]ength,  fully  refined  and  clarified,  it  flowed  transparent  as  crystal' 
from  the  pen  of  the  el^;ant  Addison, 

During  the  next  generation  the 
language  ffuctuated  but  little.  A 
French  idiom  aii'd  phraseiDlogy  was  n 
&om  time  to  time,  and  is  conspiciioi 
Of  this  faabion  Jobnaon  and  Campl 
^UBfid.  Its  principal  cause  was  1 
French  literatiii^,  then  in  its  gloiyj 
wholesale.  It  was  not'  uncommon 
justified  by  the  assertion  tliat  the  ] 

language  6f  the  two,  and  that  the  introduction  of  words  and 
idtoonB  from  it  was  but  enriching  our  own.  Campbell  has  well 
tiiet  this  argument  in  the  following  paragraph :  — 

'  But  the  pi^trons  of  this  practice  will  probably  plead,  that  as 
'  the  Fremdi  ia  the  finer  language,  puis  musl^  certainly  he  in)- 
'  proved  by  tbe  mixture.  Into  ^e  truth  <rf  the  hypothecs  from 
<  which  they  aipie,  I  shall  not  now  inquire.  .  It  sufijicetb  for 
'  my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  &e  ctmsequence  is  not 

*  l(^cal,  though  ^e  plea  were  just.     A  liquor  produced  by  the 

*  mixture  of  two  liquors,  of  di&rent  qualiliGS,  will  often  prove 

*  worse  than  either.*    The  Oreek  is  doubtless  a  language  much 

*  Ascham  had  anticipated  the  same  argument  and  the  eai^e  an- 
swer, expressed  with  a  pleasant  homeliiMSB.     'Once  I  ccmuuuned 
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*  superior  m  riches,  harmony,  and  variety  to  the  Latin ;  yet,  by 
^  an  affectation  in  the  Romans  of  Greek  words  and  idioms  (like 
^  the  passion  of  the  English  for  whatever  is  imported  from 
'  France),  as  much  perhaps  as  by  any  thing,  the  Latin  was  not 

*  only  vitiated,  but  lost  almost  entirely  in  a  few  centuries 
^  that  beauty  and  majesty  which  we  find  in  the  writers  of  the 

*  Augustan  age.    On  the  contrary,  nothing  contributed  more  to 

*  the  preservation  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  its  native  purity,  for 
'such  an  amazing  number  of  centuries,  unexampled  in  tlie 

*  history  of  any  other  language,  than  the  contempt  they  had 
'  for  this  practice.     It  was  in  cousequence  of  this  contempt  that 

*  they  were  the  first  who  branded  a  foreign  term  in  any  of  their 

*  writers  with  the  odious  name  of  barbarism^*  And  Johnson,  a 
little  before  the  appearance  of  Campbell's  work,  had  alluded 
to  the  same  tendency,  fostered  by  the  extensive  translations 
from  the  French.  His  opinion,  recorded  at  the  close  of  the 
Preface  to  his  Dictionary,  is  as  follows:  —  *  K  an  academy 

*  should  be  established  for  the  cultivation  of  our  style,  — which 
'  I,  who  can  never  wish  to  see  dependence  multiplied,  hope  the 
*^  spirit  of  English  liberty  will  hinder  or  destroy, — let  them, 

*  instead  of  compiling  grammars  and  dictionaries,  endeavour 
'  with  all  their  influence  to  stop  the  license  of  translators,  whose 
'  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suffered  to  proceed,  will  reduce 
'  us  to  babble  a  dialect  of  France.' 

Th«  last  considerable  fluctuation  in  literary  diction  was  pro- 
duced by  the  great  critic  and  censor  himself, — whose  theory,  as  it 
often  happens,  was  more  perfect  than  his  practice.  Johnson  is 
sometimes  somewhat  unjustly  represented  as  having  actually 
introduced  into  the  language  many  new  words  of  Latin  lineage. 
Li  truth,  however,  be  is  rarely,  if  ever,  chargeable  with  coining 
derivatives  absolutely  new.  Almost  every  word  he  employs 
was  already  in  the  language,  and  had  been  used  by  the  writers 
c^  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  they  had  simply 
been  disused  for  a  time,  or  had  been  rarely  used.  Words  of 
the  latter  class  Johnson  used  more  freely,  and  in  larger  proportion 
to  the  vernacular  stock  than  any  other  modem  writer.  It  was 
Johnson's  familiarity  with  certain  authors,  as  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Burton,  which  supplied  him  with  his  Latimsms, 

*  with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to  be  increased  and 

*  enriched  thereby, — saying,  who  will  not  praise  that  feast  where  a 

*  man  shall  drink  at  a  dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer  ?    Truly,  qaoth 

*  I,  they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  by  himself  alone ;  but  if  you 

*  put  malmsey  and  sack,  red  wine  and  white,  ale  and  beer,  and  all 

*  into  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  neither  easy  to  be  known,  nor 

*  yet  wholeswne  for  the  body.' 
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In  brief,  if  Johnson  rendered  turbid  the  pure  ^  well  of  English,'  it 
was  not  by  pouring,  in  a  foreign  admixture,  but  by  stirring  up  the 
sediment  which  had  sunk,  or  was  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Of  his 
Latinisms,  those  in  his  well-known  definition  of  network  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen ;  they  were  not  new ;  but  what  a  heap  of  them 
in  the  same  sentence !  ^  Any  thing  reticulated  or  decussated,  with 
^  interstices  at  equal  distances  between  the  intersections.' 

It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  have  not  inspected  contempora- 
neous literature, — especially  its  second-rate  productions,  —  to 
conceive  to  what  an  extent  Johnson's  style  was  imitated  by  his 
admirers.  His  genius  and  long  undisputed  literary  reign  would 
indeed  have  secured  for  him  a  train  of  this  kind,  had  his  style 
been  difficult  of  imitation ;  unhappily,  it  was  imitated  with  the 
greatest  ease,  —  and  its  chief  faults  most  easily  of  all.  They 
even  fell  in  with  the  universal  tendencies  of  all  young  writers.  As' 
regards  his  diction,  for  example,  young  writers  have  uniformly  a 
strong  appetite  for  the  ornate  and  sonorous;  for  *  fine  words'  as* 
they  are  usually  called.  They  thmk  that  tertns  of.  foreign  or 
learned  origin  give  to  their  compositions  greater  dignity ;  forget- 
ting that  fr^d  stateliness  is  \mt  a  poor  exchai^e  for  idiomatic 
strength  and  simplicity ;  and  that  if  the.  coveted  terms  are  more 
sonorous,  they  are  less  vivid.  Even  when  they  are  fully  under- 
stood, they  are  feebler,  because  they  are  not  those  long-established 
symbols,  the  very  voice  of  which  clusters  around  them  the 
whole  band  of  appropriate  associations.  Between  soundisg 
Latinisms  and  homely  idiomatic  Saxon,  there  is  all  tlae  difierenoe' 
as  to  power  of  awakening  association  that  there  is  between  a 
gong  and  a  peal  of  village  bells.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
Johnson's  profose  use  of  antithesis.  Contrast,  in  which  it 
originates,  and  in  whidi  its  power  consists,  heightens  effect,  and 
therefore  the  young  writer  thinks  he  cannot  employ  antithe^s 
too  frequently;  not  aware  as  yet  that  a  figure  which  is  con- 
stantly employed  not  only  loses  its  efiect,  but  wearies  by  its 
repetition.  But  what  is  worse,  the  love  of  antithesis  is  apt 
to  mislead  ordinary  writers,  as  it  did  indeed  Johnson  himself, 
into  an  antithesis  of  words,  where  there  is  little  or  none  in 
the  ideas.  Extensive  as  the  imitation  of  Johnson  was,*  it 
could  not  la^t  long.  The  rage  of  imitation  is  always  a  violent, 
but  transient  epidemic.  Meantime  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (no 
incompet^at  judge)  had  so  strong  a  seiise  of  the  pernicious 
influence  of  Johnson's  style  on  our  language  generally,  that  so 
late  as  1831  he  declared,  that  ^from  the  corruptions  introduced 
*  by  Dr.  Johnson,  English  style  was  only  then  recovering.' 
Other  critics,  besides  !Dr.  Parr,  would  probably  think  this  an 
exaggeration.     Tviae  genius,  even  in  Johnson's .  time,  witness 
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Goldsmith  and  Burke,  could  not  descend  ta  knhffte;  andj  long 
before  1831^  JoiitaonV  writings,  though'  tlwayiBi  and  ^^rvedljr 
popular,  had  ceased  i;o  exerdse  any  appreciable  inftueiicet  on 
mere  stjrie.  '  .         ' 

.  One  of  the  moist  extdravagaM  caricatures  of  the  imitations  "ot 
Br.  J<^in0on's  style  we  recollect  to  hare  ^^n  was  ft  new  model  of 
a  translation,  of  Ihe  23rd  Psalm.  Two  of  the  verses,  if  we  re- 
member rightty,  ran  thus,  ^  Deity  is  my  pastor,  I  shall  not  be 
^  indigent.  .  .  •  j  Thou  anointest  my  locks  with  odoriferous  un^ 
^'guents-— my  chalice  exuberates.'  And  perhaps  the  absurdity  of 
this  style  is  bestseen  by  thus  trying  its  effect  on  a  ccmiposition  of 
exquisite  simplicity.  We  recdmthend  nil  who  aspire  toiliis  species 
of  style  to  study  the  peroration  of  Sir  Thos.  Urquhart^s  Jewel : 

*  I  could  haye  introduced,  in  case  of  obseurU^{\)y  synoHymal, 

*  exargastic,  and  palilogetic  elucidiiitio&s ;  for  sweetness  of  phrase, 
^  antimetathetic  commutations  of  epithets;  for  the  T^hement 
'  excHtation  of  matter,  exclamations  in  the  front,  and  epphonemas 
'in  the  rear.  I  could  have  used,  for  the  prompdilir  stirring  up  of 
'  paarion,  apostrophal.  and  prosopopOBial  dlTemons;  and  for  the 
^  sppesxaiag  and  settlk^  of  thekn^  some  epanortlietic  revOGati<mB^ 
'  and  aposiopetic  rtetraints.  I  could  have  ins^ted  dialogisms, 
'dieplayit^.  dieir  ilitmogatory  part*  with  commtiiiicatively- 
'^pysmatic  and  sirateHt&tiVe  d96drishes,  or  nroleptically,  with  l&e 
'r^futative' schemes  of  aUticipatioh  aiid  sulgectron :  and  that  part 
'which  concerns  the  responsory,  with  ttie  figures  of  perinission 
'and  concession'.'  ' 

Since  183Qy  the  tendency  to  innovate  has  been  on  ^e  pifft  of 
students  of  the  German.  So  &r  ^  this  tendency  confines  itself 
to  oceasional,  gradual,  and  cautious  iranSpliEmtatioil  of  gentniie 
abd  expressive  words  from  the  Germw  vernacular ;  or,  better 
stOl,  so  far  as  it  leads  us,  by  a  reflex  influence,  to  cherish  the  Saxon 
dement  in  our  own  lahguage;  to  keep  the  other  €leme&ts  in  cheeii^ 
mA  to  give  this  its<  proper  plaoe,  it  is  matter  of  congcatukticn. 
GHse  influence  of  the  stiuly  of  the  German  withih  these  limils  is 
wholly  beneficial.  But  wholesale,  tasteless  importations  of  un-* 
sanctioned  woxd%  even  though  less  pernicious  thaa  when  intitH 
duced  from  languages  of  less  affinity  with  our  own,  would  be  stilt 
pernicious.  To  quote  a  sentehoe  from  our  former  article :  '  A 
^i  philosc^hical  mind  will  consider  that  whatever  deflection  may 
'  have  ti^en  place  in  the  original  principles  of  a  language,  what** 
'  ever  mo^cation  of  form  it  may  have  undezgone,  it  is;  at  each 
'period  of  its  history,  the  product  of  a  slow  aocumulationy  afd 
^.oountless  multitude  of  associations,  which  «an  neither  be  hastily 
^  formed,  horhaiM^ dismissed ^tbst  these  associations  esdtend^'ea 
'  to  the  modes  (^  spelling  and  pixmoimoing^  of  inflecting  and  com-- 
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'(biimig  woids;  -ai^l  that  anytHing^  which  does  violence  to  such 
^  assoeiationsy  impnirs^  for  tiie  time  at  least,  the  power  of  the 
^language.' 

•  In'trath,  howeyer,  the  words  we  have  really  naturalised  from 
the  .German  have  been  very  few,  *  Handbook/  *  fatherland^' 
aiul  a  ^Qose  more,  would  exhaust  the  catalogue.  Unhuppily,  the 
GenBBnkedstyle^of  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  complain 
at  the  present  day,  .coni^sts  either  in  an  absard  imitation  of  G^iv 
maa  idiom  and  construction ;  or  in  a  free  resort  to  compounds 
founded  in  the  intermarriage  of  fwords.  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  and  whick  is  apt  to  result  in  a  progeny  of  illegitimates^ 
or  downright  hybrids ;  or  (especially  in  relation  to  philosophy^ 
ia.  an  eminently  £aftnis^c  diction,  partfy  tnade  up  of  a  literal 
renderii^  of  Latin  tem»s  which  :&e  German  has  itself  incor- 
porated, and  partly  (which  is<still  worse)  of  translations  of  their 
loemaGular  philosophic  t^ms'into  Latin  derivatives,  often  pre- 
viously: appropriated  in  anolher  sense,  and  sometimes  in  many 
other  senses  bjr  x)ttr8elves.  ^  Objective,'  t  subjective/  *  mo- 
mentum^' f  transcendental,'  ^  egoism,'  ^  concrete,'  the  ^  absolute,' 
the.  ^  reason,'  &c  are  instances  in  the  one  kind  W  the  other ;  'and 
by  conjuring  with  tliese^  aided  by  a  due  abstineiice  ftd&  defini- 
ticms,  and  by  a  certain  mbcture  of  Gers^an  confetrtdstions,  a  man 
may,,  and  sometimes -does,  write  vdlumes  which  neith^  bid  l*eader 
nor  himself  understands.      ' 

.There  is  nothing:  for  wfakh  we  more  deeply  regret  the  loss  of 
those  variable  teirminatioim  of  pur  oticehcmiogeneous  language, 
which  gave  it  an  imlimitedpowelr  ef  forttiifflg  compoufitds,— 
the  significance  of  which  may  be  gatheri3d>immed^tely  iromthe 
separate  elementsy-^than'the  consequ^it  multipli<3ation  cf  ^czen- 
t^  terms,  halting  a  foreign  origin.  The  evil  is  bfldOniing  almost 
intolerable ;  smd  we  diouldbe  thankful  to  believe  that  tfaerels  ai^ 
mode  of  successfully  checking  it^  We  are  not  ignorant  that  tfa^e 
are  some  advantages  attending  the  present  practice;  but  as  the 
nomaielature  of  science  increases  without  limit,  itb  exotic  ctei-^ 
raoter  becomes  a  serious  nuisance ;  the  memory  ciuinot  retahi  it ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  it  loses  all  power  of  association,  and  renders 
the  scientific  style  intelligible  only  to  the  deeply  initiated.  It 
is  a  hieroglyphic  for  a  priesthood.*  - 

*  Many  think  that  the  evil  ii3  capable  of  being  checked  by  a  free 
]*e8ort  to  the  Saxon:  whether  they  wodld  go  so  far  as  the  man  men- 
tioned in  an  instructive  paper  on  *  English  Adjectives  *  in  the  Phi- 
l^ogical  Museum,  who  suggested  that  Hhe  impenetralnUty  of-iSEiaitter' 
migh^  be  ei^pressied  by  the  '  untkoroughlar^someness  of  stu4&'  w^ 
know  not.    By  the  way,  we  strongly  .rec9nuviend  the  abov^  ^ii^er» 
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The  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  last  fiflty^  and  especially  the  last 
thirty  years,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  extension  of  the 
physical  sciences,  must  be  immense.  In  botany,  geology,  con- 
chology,  mineralogy,  and,  above  all,  chemistry,  the  nomenclature 
has  increased  at  a  most  prodigious  rate.  K  all  these  terms 
were  considered  as  much  English  words  as  those  which  enter 
into  the  dialect  of  common  life,  of  poetry,  of  eloquence,  of 
historic  composition,  we  could  hardly  say  tlmt  the  Anglo-Saxon  - 
now  forms  so  decidedly  preponderant  an  element  as  it  has  done 
throughout  the  whole  previous  course  of  our  literary  history.  - 
At  all  events,  the  ratio  of  that  element  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
others  which  enter  into  competition  with  it,  would  be  very  appre- 
ciably diminished.  In  fact,  however,  a  vast  number  of  these  terms 
are  found  exclusively  in  works  of  science;  rendered  really,  or  ap- 
parently, necessary  by  our  difficulty  of  compounding  words  from 
the  vernacular.  They  are  regarded  simply  as  a  concise  nota- 
tion, and  as  little  affect  the  general  relations  of  the  language  as 
the  symbols  of  algebra.  When,  for  example,  the  zoologist  tells 
us,  that  if  we  *take  the  head  of  an  opossum,  contract  the  era-. 

*  nium,  widen  the  orbits  and  parietal  chests,  elevate  the  occiput, 
^  shortening  at  the  same  time  the  basibjry  part,  &c.,  and  we 

*  shall  only  require  the  differences  of  projection  of  some  parts,  the 

*  presence  of  an  external  pterygoid  apophysis,   the  direction 

*  downwards  of  the  curvature  of  the  zygcwnatio  arch,  &c.,  to 

*  arrive  at  the  head  of  a  hog ;'  or  when  the  botanist  tells  us  that  a 
genus  of  plants  has  a  *  3-parted  half-4nferior  calyx,  rotate  mono- 

*  petalous  5-10-parted  corolla,  imbricate  in  aestivation,  indefi- 

*  nite  stamens  inserted  in  the  lobe  of  the  corolla,  with  the 

*  filaments  cuspidate  at  the  apex,  and  polyadelphous  at  the 

*  base ; '  or  when  the  chemist  tells  us  that  *  aether  is  supposed  to 

*  be  an  oxide  of  ethereum,  alcohol  a  hydrated  oxide,  and  sul- 

*  phovinic  acid  a  hydrated  bisulphate  of  oxide  of  ethereum ;  *  or 
discourses  of  a  gas  which  boasts  of  the  three  brief  names, 

*  superolefiant  gas,'  *  terhydrocarbon,'  and  *  tritocarbohydrogen ;' 
every  one  feels  that,  convenient  to  science  as  may  be  such  a 
peculiar  style,  it  is  disguised  Greek  and  Latin  that  he  is  reading 
rather  than  English. 

But  though,  in  strictly  scientific  treatises,  the  unsparing  use  of 
terms  of  art  may  be  very  necessary,  and  not  only  tend  to  econo- 
mise expression,  but  (by  obviating  prolixity)  be  even  conducive 
to  clearness,  at  least  for  those  who  previously  imderstand  the 

and  some  others  on  related  topics  in' the  same  publication,  to  the 
perusal  of  every  student  of  the  English  language. 
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>  terminology,  there  is  often  in  half  scientific  men  an  excessive 
fondness  for  this  species  of  language,  when  they  are  not  addressing 
scientific  readers  or  not  addressing  them  exclusively.  Under 
the  notion  of  being  more  philosophical,  they  commit  the  same 
error  as  the  young  writer  or  speaker  who  employs  the  most 
general  and  abstract  terms  he  can  find,  instead  of  the  most  specific 
and  vivid,  or  who  substitutes  the  sonorous  Latin  for  the  strong 
homely  Saxon.  It  would  be  well  for  every  scientific  writer, 
who  is  addressing  his  discourse  in  any  degree  ad  populuniy  or 
not  exclusively  to  the  scientific  world,  to  peruse  with  care 
the  observations  of  Whately  in  his  *  Rhetoric,'  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  technical  language ;  and  to  study  as  models  the 
writings  of  such  men  as  Paley,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  Sir 
Charles  Bell.  To  express  the  results  of  science  without  the 
ostentation  of  its  terms,  is  an  excellent  art  indeed,  and  known 
to  but  few.  An  amusing  example  of  the  impropriety  in 
question  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  courts  of  justice,  when  a 
surgeon  undertakes  to  enlighten  a  wondering  jury  as  to  the 
results  of  a  post  mortem  examination :  he  finds  a  wound  *  in 
*the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity;' 
or  an  injury  of  some  *  vertebra  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region.* 
A  judge  lately  rebuked  a  witness  of  this  character  by  saying, 

*  You  mean  so  and  so,  do  you  not,  sir?'  —  at  the  same  time 
translatmg  his  scientific  barbarisms  into  a  few  words  of  simple 
English.  *  I  do,  my  Lord.'  *  Then  why  can't  you  say  so  ?  * 
He  had  said  so,  but  not  in  English. 

If  the  Saxon  cannot  supply  us  with  a  nomenclature,  science 
must  continue  her  demands  on  the  plasticity  of  Grreek  and  the 
condensation  of  Latin,  to  aid  her  in  giving  expression  to  her  novel 
thoughts  and  teeming  discoveries.  Such  an  alternative  leaves  us 
no  choice.  But  the  precedent  is  contagious ;  and  it  is  too  much  to 
be  threatened  with  a  wanton  inundation  of  similar  learned  terms, 
to  dignify  the  achievements  of  the  common  arts  of  life,  and  of 
the  most  vulgar  handicrafts.  It  is  to  degrade  these  languages, 
not  less  than  to  insult  our  own,  to  employ  them,  as  they  too  often 
are  employed,  to  stimulate  public  curiosity  towards  some  obscure 
nostrum,  or  some  novelty  of  dress  or  furniture.    *  Eureka  Shirts,* 

*  Kesilient  Boots,'  *  Eupodistic  Bootmaker,'  ^  Panklibanon  Iron- 

*  works,'  ^  Antigropelos,'  ^  Euknemida,'  '  Soterion,'  are  a  few 
examples  of  this  most  classical  vulgarity*;  we  only  wonder 
that'  the  *  Patent  Knife  Cleaner '  has  been  contented  to  be  un- 
baptized  in  *  well-sounding  Greek.' 


♦  Punch  is  the  proper  party  to  deal,  with  such  follies. 
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The  principal  excellences  of  a  langnage  consist  in  copiousness, 
meaning  by  that  word,  distinct  expressions  for  distinct  things; 
in  variety^  or  different  expressions  for  the  same  thing ;  in  preci- 
8ion;  in  ductility;  in  energy  and  in  harmony.  The  EngUsh 
language,  on  the  whole,  will  probably  sustain  comparison  with 
any  ever  spoken  by  man.  In  ductiKty  and  in  power  of  trans- 
position it  yields  to  Ghreek  and  German;  and; to  many  other 
languages  in  some  one  point  or  other.  But  few  have  ever  com- 
bined all  the  excellences  of  language  in  so  high  a  d^ree. 
Coleridge  doubts  whether  it  yields  to  the  Greek  and  German 
even  in  those  points  in  which  their  superiority  has  been  generally 
conceded.  ^^  It  may  be  doubted/  says  he,  cm.  one  occadoa, 
'  whetiber  a  composite  language  like  the  English  is  not  a  happier 
'  instrument  of  expression  than  a  homogeneous  one  like  the 
*  German;'  and  on  another  he  declares,  *  As  to  mere  power  of 
^expression,  I  doubt  whether  even  the. Greek  surpasses  the 
^English.' 

When  we  reflect  on  the  enormous  breadth  both  of  the  Old 
World  and  of  the  New,  over  which  this  noble  language  is  either 
already  spoken,  , or  is  fast  spreading,  and  the  immense  trea- 
sures of  Uterature  which  are  ODnsigned  to  it,  it  becomes  us  to 
guard  it  with  jealous  care  as  a  sacred  deposit — not  our  least 
unportant  trust  in  the  herita^  of  humanity**  Our  brethren  in 
America  must  assist  us  in  the  task. 

■        lit!  II  II  I        —— — ^— ^^—         II     I     ll  I  I     -I        I    II    I     > ■  I  I  I  II  I       '  «  I  I  I 

*  Mr.  Harrison's  volume  contains  many  instructive  observations  on 
the  structure  of  the  language,  and  a  very  copibus  iind  useful  collection 
of  illustrations  on  most  points  connected  with  English  syntax  and  com- 
position ;  but  as  regards,  the  history  of  the  language,:  and  its  relation 

,  to  the  other  members  of  the  Teutonic  family,  his  work  is  far  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Dr.  Latham.  The  latter  is  in  fact  only  too  full  and 
profound  for  yoiing  students ;  and  we  think  the  author  would  coirfer 
an  important  favour  on  such  (especially  on  that  increasing  class  of 
youths  who  require  a  manual  for  the  matriculation  exanunations  of 
the  London .  University),  by  inserting  in  a  future  edition  of  his 
^Elementary  Grammar'  those  chapters  of  the  larger  work  which 
strictly  bear  on  the  history  of  the  English  language  and  its  dialects. 

'  Like  Grimm's  *  Deutsche  Grammatik,'  to  whidi  Dr.  L.  so  frankly 
acknowledges  his  obGgations,  the  larger  volume  lai^ely  overlaps  his 
immediate  subject.  -  * 
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Art*  11.  —  1.  A  Second  Visit  ta  the  United  States  of  AmeHceu 
By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,    2d  edit 

2.  The  Western  Worlds .  or  Travels  in  the  United  States  in 
1846-7;  exhibiting  them  in  their  latest  development -^  social^ 
political^  and  industrial — including  a  chapter  on  California. 
By  Alexander  Mackax,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.     3  vols.    1849. 

3.  Reed  and  MathesorCs  Visit  to  the  American  Churches^  2  vols. 
1835. 

4.  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  System  of  Common 
Schools.     Boston:    1849. 

5.  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  upon  the  Subject  of 
Slavery y  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  March 
7.  1850. 

Tf  books  are  now  like  the  sea  sand,  good  and  true  books  are 
but  as  the  rarer  sheila;  anji  voyages  and  travels,  having 
passed  on  beyond  the  interest  pf  mere  discovery,  are  to  be  esti- 
mated by  those  deeper  qualities  which  make  civilised  nations 
truly  acquainted  witn  each  other. 

To  this  end,  judgment  and  candour  are  more  than  all  the  arts 
of  composition,  and  true  ci^ndour  is  perhaps  even  more  than  jud^ 
ment.  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  books  upon  the  inexhaustible  field  of 
America  are  distinguished  by  both  these  qualities,  but  more 
especially  by  the  last,  and  are  worthy  therefore  to  be  studied  for 
real  increase  of  knowledge*  They  comprise  observations  upon 
everything  in  that  theatre  of.great  experiments  which  would 
naturally  attract  the  attention,  of  a  liberal  and  cultivated  English- 
man, possessing  th^se  advantages  of  a^Msess  and  intercourse  which 
were  at  the  command  of  a  man  not  only  eminent  in  sdence,  bat 
conversant  with  the  test  society  of  Europe,  a  genUeman  by 
station,  and  a  gentleman  by  nature.  He  btb  visited  the  United 
States  twice  (which  it  would  not  be  so  pleasant  for  many  writers 
upon  them  to  do),  and  had  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  revising  his 
first  impressions,  and  also  pf  noting  many  signs  of  progress  made 
durii]^  his  absenice,  which  indicate  how  fast  the  social  tree  will 
grow  in  virgin  soil.  Mr«  Lyell  crossed  the  Atlantic  first  m 
pursuit  of  Ud  geological  vocation ;  and  we  can  imagine  the 
interest  of  the  New  World  to  him  in  its  mere  physical  features 
— for  a  geologist  looks  at  a  cc^tinent  as  an  anatomist  looks  at 


T 


♦  We  can  very  honestly,  say  tibe  same  for  both  Mr.  Mackay,  arid 
Messrs.  Beed  and  Matheson. 
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an  animal  —  he  sees  with  his  mind's  eye  the  internal  organisa- 
tion, and  the  fire  and  the  water  in  digestive .  action,  and  the 
peristaltic  earthquakes,  and  thinks  he  knows  what  the  monster 
was  like  in  its  infancy  and  youth,  and  what  it  will  be  like  in  its 
old  age  — he  sees  the  valleys  rising  from  the  sea,  and  the  moun*- 
tains  rising  from  the  plain  —  he  sees  nature  laying  in  her  coal 
measures,  and  commonwealths  coming  down  in  the  mud  of 
primeval  rivers  —  he  looks  backward  to  the  Saurian  aborigines, 
and  onward  perhaps  to  undefinable  developments  of  the  type  of 
man.  A  geologist  thus  full  of  the  great  generalisations  of  his 
proper  science  will  hardly  confine  himself  within  the  sensible 
horizon  when  he  comes  to  the  historical  period.  The  kingdoms, 
constitutions,  creeds,  and  rituals  of  men,  he  will  be  apt  to  re- 
gard as  less  permanent  than  Niagara,  —  which  is  itself  no  im- 
mortal cascade.  Yet,  these  he  investigates  as  phenomena,  with 
the  fidelity  of  a  naturalist,  and  applies  the  inductive  method  to 
thoughts  no  less  than  to  things.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
light,  as  well  as  the  impulse,  which  physics  have  lent  to  meta- 
physics, and  nature  to  divinity,  since  Pascal  declared  for  Gralileo 
and  Newton  became  a  saint  in  the  English  calendar,  and  since 
the  Protestant  schools  and  churches  have  given  so  many  profes- 
sors to  geology. 

The  sun  at  the  centre,  arid  the  earth  among  the  stars,  and 
that  star  of  ours  in  unceasing  mutation  and  development,  are 
suggestive  of  thoughts  which  are  themselves  but  developmentd 
—  which  miist  revolve  with  man,  who  must  revolve  with  his 
world,  which  is  invisible  from  the  Great  Bear.  Geology  in- 
cludes the  whole  visible  creation,  and  is  neutral  ground  on 
which  all  students  meet,  and  all  philosophies  must  adjust  them- 
selves to  Nature's  dimensions  —  and  historians  and  politicians 
learn  to  recognise  other  occult  ^encies  and  dynamic  forces,  be- 
sides the  climate  of  Montesquieu,  underlying  the  institutions 
and  controlling  the  schemes  of  men !  It  is,  at  any  rate,  un- 
questionable that  political  speculations  are  now  largely  turned 
jErom  the  dramatic,  dynastic,  and  personal  interests  of  history,  to 
the  life  of  nations,  the  destinies  of  races,  and  the  ultimate  pro- 
spects of  mankind  —  our  fathers'  generation  and  our  own  have 
been  jnarked  by  changes  so  vast  and  rapid  as  to  strike  the  least 
imaginative  minds  with  an  anxious  sense  of  temporal  instability, 
and  to  fill  the  most  imaginative  with  solemn  instincts  of  an 
undeveloped  providence,  and  dim  visions  of  a  future  which 
no  theorems  of  the  schools  and  the  churches  will  contain.  So 
much  for  the  aptitudes,  in  our  estimate,  of  a  geological  pro- 
fessor to  report  upon  the  social  stratification  of  the  great  North 
American  Kepublics. 
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The  book,  in  point  of  arrangement,  like  Sir  C.  Lyell's  account 
of  his  former  visit,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  diary,  taking  up  sub- 
jects as  they  arose  by  the  way,  or  were  suggested  in  conversa- 
tion. But  as  his  first  visit  was  chiefly  scientific,  his  second  is 
xjhiefly  popular,  the  mixture  of  geology  and  natural  history 
^ving  the  same  variety  of  interest  to  the  reader  which  it  must 
have  given  to  the  daily  progress  of  the  traveller.     ^  It  is  an 

*  agreeable  novelty,'  he  says,  *  to  the  naturalist  to  combine  the 

*  speed  of  a  railway,  and  the  luxury  of  good  inns,  with  the  sight 
^  of  the  native  forest ;  the  advantages  of  civilisation,  with  the 

*  beauty  of  unreclaimed  nature :  no  hedges,  few  ploughed  fields, 
^  the  wild  plants,  trees,  birds,  and  animals  undisturbed.' 

Landing  at  Boston,  he  begins  with  the  New  England  States, 
-where  lies  the  interest  that  most  comes  home  to  us.  The  fore- 
sight of  Bacon  could  not  have  predicted  what  would  come  of  those. 
Pilgrim  Fathers  within  200  years :  But  observers  of  far  inferior 
penetration,  on  looking  back,  may  discern  and  trace  down- 
wards a  natural  expansion  from  that  vigorous  root.  There  was 
cast  at  once  into  fresh  earth  the  seed  of  civil  liberty,  and  the 
seed  of  independent  belief,  both  included  in  that  indomitable 
Protestantism  which  fled  from  the  bondage  of  Europe  to  worship 
God  in  the  wilderness.  The  Mayflower  carried  over  to  new 
shores  the  germ  of  a  great  nation,  wherein,  physically,  there 
was  nothing  strange  to  experience ;  but  she  carried  over  also  a 
spiritual  venture  of  vaster  capabilities  under  less  visible  promise 
—  universal  toleration  latent  in  the  most  inhuman  of  school- 
born  theologies  —  universal  religion  in  a  husk  of  Calvinism! 
No  rational  observer  of  the  United  States  will  now  overlook 
that  grain  of  mustard-seed  in  studying  the  moral  phenomena  of 
the  Anglo-American  nations. 

Anglo-Saxon  America  is  the  land  of  progress,  whatever  the 
«nd  of  it  is  to  be ;  and  in  that  respect,  and  not  for  any  results 
yet  attained,  is  so  deserving  of  our  attention.  The  vigour  of 
^population  corresponds  there  to  the  scale  of  nature.  All  the 
wants  of  civilised  men  are  developed,  and  all  the  means  of  satis- 
fying them  are  within  reach ;  the  war  against  the  wilderness 
keeps  all  energies  alive,  feeding  them  with  victory  and  hope ; 
and  all  the  experience  of  the  Old  World  comes  in  aid  to  guide, 
to  encourage,  and  to  warn.  If  freedom  be  doomed  to  end  in 
rebellion  against  God  and  anarchy  among  men,  America  will 
unteach  the  world  an  error  of  2000  years.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
43elf-govemment  be  the  secret  of  society,  or  the  right  way 
towards  it,  America  is  the  land  of  promise,  and  the  object  of 
highest  hope  as  well  as  of  liberal  curiosity. 

But  without  presuming  to  decide  this  momentous  question, 
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or  to  assume  it,  let  us  hear  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  evidence.    He 
is  very  cnrious  about  all  religious  manifestations^  as  every  wise 
man  must  be,  who  knows  how  much  may  be  inferred  from  them 
as  to  popular  intelligence,  and  the  state  of  edu(Kition,  and  the 
moral  heart  of  a  community.     The  faiths  of  the  multitude  must 
be  studied  by  those  who  would  know  their  own  times,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise  by  those  who  would  foresee  the  coming 
time.     The  convictions  of  the  many  are  the  laws  of  the  living 
world — the  negations  of  the  few  mark  the  spiritual  path  which 
the  next  generations  will  follow;  for  the  fear  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  the  wise  tends  ever  to  enlarge  itself,  to  reject  school 
definitions,  and  to  putge  the  popular  creed.     To  the  ancient 
tMites  every  part  of  nature  was  a  separate  God ;  to  the  modern 
poet  universal  nature  is  but  a  pwi;  of  God.     (])onsider  the  de- 
fine of  faith,  yet  the  progress  of  truth,  in  the  Church,  the 
'schools,  and  the  world,  from  Tertullian  to  Bishop  Butler,  from 
Ptolemy  to  Sir  J.  Herschel,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  King  of 
Prussia !     Now  sectarianism  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a 
blind  reverence  for  human  authority ;  and  as  Old  England  is 
the  land  of  sects,  compared  with  Europe,  so  New  England  is 
the  land  of  sects  compared  with  Old  England ;  and  the  sects 
of  America,  like  her  factions,  have  the  salient  energy  of  youth. 
It  requires  a  true  philosopher  to  report  of  them  fairly ;  and  the 
habits  of  a  natural  philosopher  to  investigate  them  calmly  and 
piously,  —  as  he  would  the  interesting  peculiarities  of  animals. 
Behold,  these  are  some  of  God's  creatures,  and  these  are  some 
of  their  ways. 

New  England  is  in  truth  a  museum  of  sectarian  cariosities ; 
no  maternal  church  keeps  down  fanaticism,  and  no  court 
manners  suppress  or  chasten  the  free  expression  of  it  by  word 
and  by  deed.  Here,  if  any  where,  we  must  be  careful  to  leara 
what  such  a  state  of  things  naturally  comes  to  —  whether  to 
internecine  war,  or  to  mutual  forbearance  and  gradual  compre- 
hension. It  is  a  most  practical  question  for  all  Christendom. 
At  Portland,  in  Maine,  Sir  C.  Lyell  found  a  ^  happy  family '  of 
sects — all,  except  the  Boman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians,  of 
Puritan  derivation — but  all  without  exception  reconciled  to  live 
and  eat  together  in  the  same  cage.  The  late  governor  had 
been  a  Unitarian,  the  present  governor  was  a  Boman  Catholic ! 
Now  according  to  the  theory  of  exclusive  truth,  and  a  State  con- 
science, either  these  sectaries  can  not  be  sincere  in  their  diffe- 
rences, or  they  have  no  sense  of  the  awful  gulph  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  world ;  —  and  in  either  case,  that  State 
has  no  conscience.  Yet,  judging  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  here  is  an 
impartial  observer,  who  finds  himself  bound  to  report  well  of  it| 
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and  to  prefer  a  friendly  diversity  to  an  intolerant  uniformity. 
Sir  C.  Lyell  enumerates  eight  sects  in  this  town  of  Portland ; 
and  the  American  Almanac  for  1849  gives  twenty-eight  in  all 
for  the  United  States,  with  an  estimate  of  their  respective 
numbers.  Statistics,  however,  are  a  rude,,  and  must  be  a  most 
vague  measure  of  spiritual  quantities;  but  take  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  on  the  one  hand,  which  strives  to  be  the  same  in 
all  lands,  and  multitudinous  Protestantism  on  the  other ;  and 
among  the  popular  heresiarchs  of  the  Union  in  our  generation,  let 
X)r.  Channing  stand  at  the  top  and  Mormon  Smith  at  the  bottom ; 
- —  and  then  let  us  consider  the  gradations  of  faith  and  polity  that 
must  lie  between  them.  If  amity  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  such' 
a  conflux  of  opposites,  the  spirit  of  peace  must  be  strong,  after 
all,  in  the  world,  and  the  problem  of  ^  happy  families '  no  longer 
desperate.  The  variety  of  sects  is  in  truth  not  a  subject  either 
for  satire  or  for  tears,  unless  we  could  say  how  religion  could 
otherwise  adapt  itself  to  the  unequal  growth  of  intellect  in 
society.  The  polity  of  the  Roman  Church  wsis  perfect  in  itself, 
and  for  its  own  purposes.  It  grasped  the  whole  body  of  the 
State,  and  left  no  grade  or  member  of  it  uncared  for.  But  when 
heresy  broke  into  the  fold,  and  conviction,  instead  of  submission, 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  new  Church,  and  every  man  had  to 
choose  his  creed,  or  at  least  the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  uni- 
formity became  impossible,  and  sects  inevitable.  Then  arose 
the  proverb,  ubi  una^  ibi  nulla  1  And  if  a  civilised  common- 
wealth is  ever  again  to  be  one  fold,  under  one  Shepherd,  it 
must  be  by  getting  through  the  sectarian  stage,  as  the  individual 
mind  can  best  do,  and  resolving  moral  as  well  as  material  pheno- 
mena into  general  laws  and  a  universal  providence. 

To  this  end,  the  first  step  is  not  that  sects  should  cease  to  be, 
— far  from  it, — but  that  they  should  agree  to  be.  And  this  is 
what  we  rejoice  to  learn  has  been  brought  to  pass  in  New 
England,  as  exemplified  in  the  above-mentioned  instance-  in 
the  State  gf  Maine.  The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  and 
recurred  to  in  many  places ;  and  instead  of  exaggerations  and 
contrasts.  Sir  C.  Lyell  endeavours  to  give  us  things  m  their 
natural  colours  and  proportions,  the  result  of  which  is,  a  more 
intelligible  picture  of  religion  in  America,  than  we  usually 
meet  with.  Revivals,  and  camp  meetings,  and  fanatical  exr 
cesses  are  reported  too,  but  not  in  a  satirical  style  or  spirit, 
nor  with  undue  inferences  drawn  from  them  as  to  national 
character.  Such  fanaticism  is  the  religion  of  an  iminstructed 
but  awakening  vulgar.  It  is  religion,  however,  having  refers 
ence  to  conscience  and  the  moral  condition  of  man.  A  fixed 
superstition  belongs  to  a  wholly  ignorant  and  stationary  people. 
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The  free  enthusiasm  of  a  democracy  is  error  in  agitation  and 
transition,  and  we  may  hope  will  correct  itself  on  the  way. 

Revivals  are  made  up  of  all  the  arts  of  excitement  and 
some  of  the  arts  of  fraud,  which  mingle  strangely  together  in 
spiritual  zealotry.  Sir  C.  Lyell  quotes  from  a  New  York  paper 
the  following  advertisement: — *  A  protracted  meeting  is  now 

*  in  progress  at  the  Church  in Street :  there  have  been  a 

*  number  of  Conversions,  and  it  is  hoped  the  work  of  grace  has 

*  but  just  commenced.  Preaching  every  evening.  Seats 
'  free !  *  At  a  revival  in  Bethlehem,  attended  by  sixteen  mi- 
nisters, Methodists,  Baptists,  and  one  Orthodox,  *  there  were 

*  prayers  and  preachins:  incessantly  from  morning  to  night,  for 
^  twenty-one  days.'  Sir  C.  Lyell  was  assured  by  a  Boston 
friend,  that,  when  he  once  attended  a  revival  sermon,  *  he  heard 
'  the  preacher  describe  the  symptoms  which  they  might  expect 

*  to  experience  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  day  previous  to 

*  their  conversion,  just  as  a  medical  lecturer  might  expatiate  to 

*  his  pupils  on  the  progress  of  a  well  known  disease ;  and  the 
^  complaint,  he  added,  is  indeed  a  serious  one,  and  very  conta- 

*  gious  when  the  feelings  have  obtained^an  entire  control  over  the 

*  judgment,  and  the  new  convert  is  in  the  power  of  the  preacher; 

*  he  himself  is  often  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
^  as  to  have  lost  all  command  over  his  own  heated  imagination.' 
But  sach  a  preacher  belongs  to  a  well-known  genus  in  church 
history.  The  most  memorable  of  them  was  perhaps  Peter  the 
Hermit.  Religious  madness  is  also  a  form  of  mania  well  known  in 
lunatic  asylums  and  out  of  them.     *  It  is  admitted,  however,  and 

*  deplored  by  the  advocates  of  revivals,  that,  after  the  application 
^  of  such  violent  stimulants,  there  is  invariably  a  reaction,  and 

*  what  they  call  a  flat  or  dead  season ;  and  it  is  creditable  to 

*  the  New  England  clergy  of  all  sects  tfiat  they  have  in  general, 
'  of  late  years,  almost  discontinued  such  mefetings/ 

Then  we  have  an  account  of  the  Millerites,  followers  of  one 
Miller,  who  had  appointed  the  23d  of  Oct.  1844  for  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  world,  and  who  found  sucK  faith  on  earth  that, 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  many  of  hjs  neigl^boura  would 
neither  reap  their  harvest  nor  let  others  reap  it,  l^st  they  should 
tempt  Providence  in  that  awful  hour.:  and,  after  the  23d  of 
October,  though  they  saved  what  they  could,  or  had  it  saved 
for  them  by  the  parochial  authorities,  yet  the  failure  of  the 
prediction  was  resolved  into  miscalculation  mei^ly,  and  the  sect 
continued  to  flourish  and  believe,  and  Boston  shops  advertised 
ascension  robes  for  going  up  to  Heaven;  and  an  English 
bookseller  at  New  York  assured  Sir  C.  Lyell  *  that  there  was  a 

*  brisk  demand  for  such  articles  even  as  far  south  as  PWla- 
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^  delphia;  and  that  he  knew  two  individuals  in  New  York  who 

*  sat  up  all  night  in  their  shrouds  on  the  22d  of  October !' 
^  Several  houses  were  pointed  out  to  us  between  Plymouth 

*  and  Boston,  the  owners  of  which  had  been  reduced  to  poverty 

*  by  their  credulity,  having  sold  their  all  towards  building  the 
^  tabernacle  in  which  they  were   to  pray  incessantly  for  six 

*  weeks  previous  to  their  ascension.'  In  this  tabernacle  — 
which  was  afterwards  sold  and  converted  into  a  theatre — the 
Author  saw  Macbeth ;  and  was  told  by  some  of  his  party  *  that 

*  they  were  reminded  of  the  extraordinary  sight  they  had  wit- 

*  nessed  in  that  room  on  the  23d  October  of  the  previous  year, 

*  when  the   walls  were  all  Covered  with  Hebrew  and  Greek 

*  texts,  and  when  a  crowd  of  devotees  were  praying  in  their 

*  ascension  robes,  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  consummation  of 

*  all  things.' 

Now  fanatical  excesses  like  these  have  been  worked  up  with 
much  effect  by  satirical  and  declamatory  writers,  as  evidence 
against  the  general  intelligence  of  American  society ;  but  when 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  alleged  the  numerous  followers  of  Miller  and 
Smith  to  a  New  England  friend,  as  *  not  arguing  much  in  favour 
^  of  the  working  of  their  plan  of  national  education,'  he  received, 
we  think,  a  very  sensible  reply,  which,  without  vindicating  the 
younger  world,  laid  upon  the  elder  its  due  share  of  the  reproach, 

*  As  for  the  Mormons,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  were 
largely  recruited  from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  from  European  emigrants  recently  arrived.  They  were 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  illiterate  class  in  the  Western  States,  where 
society  is  in  its  rudest  condition.  The  progress  of  the  Millerites 
however,  though  confined  to  a  fraction  of  the  population,  reflects  un- 
doubtedly much  discredit  on  the  educational  and  religious  training  in 
New  England;  but  since  the  year  1000,  when  all  Christendom 
believed  that  the  world  was  come  to  an  end,  there  hate  never  been 
wanting  interpreters  of  prophecy  who  have  confidently  assigned  some 
exact  date,  and  one  near  at  hand,  for  the  millennium.  Your  Faber  on 
the  Prophecies,  and  the  writings  of  Croly,  and  even  some  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  helped  for  a  time  to  keep  up  this  spirit  here, 
and  make  it  fashionable.  But  the  Millerite  movement,  like  the  exhi-> 
bition  of  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves,  has  done  much  to  open  men's 
minds  ;  and  the  exertions  made  of  late  to  check  this  fanatical  move* 
ment  have  advanced  the  cause  of  truth. 

*  The  same  friend  then  went  on  to  describe  to  me  a  sermon  preached 
in  one  of  the  north-eastern  townships  of  Massachusetts,  which  he 
named,  against  the  Millerite  opinions,  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
who  explained  the  doubts  generally  entertained  by  the  learned  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  dates  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  entered  freely 
into  modern  controversies  about  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Old  and; 
New  Testament,  and  referred  to  3everal  works  both  of  GermaUj^ 
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British,  and  New  England  authors,  whicli  his  congregation  had  never 
heard  of  till  then.  Not  a  few  of  them  complained  that  they  had 
heen  so  long  kept  in  the  dark  ;  that  their  minister  must  have  enter- 
'  tained  many  of  these  opinions  long  before,  and  that  he  had  now 
revealed  them  in  order  to  stem  the  current  of  a  popular  delusion,  and 
foT  expeditncy,  rather  than  the  love  of  truth.  "  Never,"  said  they, 
"  can  we  in  future  put  ike  same  confiderwe  in  him  again."  ■ 

'  Other  apologists  observed  to  me,  that  so  long  as  part  of  the  popu- 
lation was  Tery  ignorant,  even  the  well  educated  would  occasionally 
participate  in  fanatical  movements ;  for  religious  enthusiasm,  being 
very  contagious,  resembles  a  famine  fever,  which  first  attacks  those 
who  are  starving,  but  afterwards  infects  some  of  the  healthiest  and 
best  fed  individuals  in  the  whole  community.' 

This  last  observation  and  similitude,  Tvhicli  Sir  Cbarles  Lyell 
tUnks  '  plansible  and  ingenious  but  fallacious,'  seems  to  us  to 
have  both  force  and  truth  in  it.  All  excitability  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason  is  a  matter  of  temperament,  and  subject  to 
strange  sympathies  which  reason  can  neither  control  nor  explain. 
■  But  whoever  seriously  believed  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at 
hand,  would  be  in  a  state  of  reasonable  excitement;  and  the 
doctrine  of  literal  inspiration  had,  long  before  America  was 
known,  seemed  to  give  all  men  an  absolute  warrant  for  that 
belief.  The  behaviour  of  the  New  England  sectaries  under 
Btich  persua^oa  was  natural  enough.  The  opinion  was  a  de-. 
lueion ;  but  if  one  honest  sermon  proved  sufficient  to  dispel  it 
from  the  minds  of  one  congregation,  let  the  theology  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  dares  not  speak  plainly  to  the  people, 
and  hardly  dares  to  open  its  own  eyes,  bear  the  blame  of  all 
such  epidemic  extravagance. 

But  we  must  follow  Sir  Charles  Lyell  further  into  this 
subject,  on  which,  in  his  12th  chapter,  he  has  written  fully, 
^mestly,  and  wi8ely,.in  a  tone  tha 
nobody.  And  if  we  can  draw  men 
chapter  alone,  we  shall  render  a  b 
and  charity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atla 
■  Eeligion  is  rightly  assumed,  by  ai 
above  them,  to  be  the  basis  and 
religion,  as  moulded  by  most  scbooli 
found  in  unnatural  opposition  to  fre 
the  wisdom  of  .senates  to  discover  ho' 
healed.  But  iq  New  England  the 
ajready.  There  are  free  schools  ther 
amicable  fellowship;  and  it  is  wi 
whether  toleration  has  produced  tl 
have  produced  toleration.  Sir  Chai 
iaiewell   chaige   of  Pastor  Bobinso 
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Leyden,  before  tiiey  set  sail  in  the  Mayflower,  the  foUowiog 
passage:  — 

'  I  charge  you  befoi^e  God,  and  his  holy  angels,  that  you  follow  me 
DO  further  than  you  haye  seen  me  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word. 
]Por  my  part  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed 
churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present 
no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their  first  reformation  ;  the 
Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw.  What- 
ever part  of  his  will  our  good  God  has  imparted  and  revealed  unto 
Calvin,  they  will  die  rather  than  embrace  it,  and  the  Calvinists,  you 
see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who 
yet  saw  not  all  things.  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for 
though  they  were  burning  and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they 
penetrated  not  into  the  whole  council  of  God  :  But  were  they  now 
living,  they  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace  further  light  as  that  which 
they  first  received.  I  beseech  you  to  remember  it :  It  is  an  article . 
of  your  Church  covenant,  that  you  will  be  ready  to  receive  whatever 
truth  shall  be  made  known  unto  you  from  the  written  word  of  God. 
Remember  that,  and  every  other  article  of  your  most  sacred  cove- 
nant.' 

Now  the  principle  which  is  contained  in  these  pregnant  words 
it  is  probable  that  neither  the  preacher  himself  nor  the  most 
reflecting  of  his  hearers  would  have  been  ready  to  follow  out  to 
its  destined  results.  The  zealous  exiles  were  as  positive  and 
intolerant  under  their  new  heaven  as  the  brethren  they  had  left 
behind  them  under  the  old.  But  no  philosopher  ever  stood 
wholly  clear  of  his  own  times  and  associations  —  how  much  less 
any  religious  enthusiast.  The  progress  which  Pastor  Bobinson 
foresaw  was  something  that  should  enlarge  only,  and  enforce^ 
but  not  confute,  or  altogether  outgrow,  the  teaching  of  Calvin.. 
It  Was  indeed  a  great  step  to  admit  that  Calvin  himself  saw  not 
all  things.  It  is  a  further  and  greater  step  to  admit  that  Calvin 
saw  many  things  that  were  not,  and  that  the  prepress  of  truth 
includes  unlearning  much  as  well  ^  learning  more.  It  is  Cole* 
ridge,  we  think,  who  remarks  of  political  disputants  and  parties, 
that,  seeing  half  the  truth,  they  are  generally  right  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  assert,  and  wrong  in  those  which  thqr  deny ; 
—  in  the  same  sense  in  which  opposite  proverbs  ar^  the  comple- 
ments of  each  other  —  both  true,  and  yet  both  false.  But  as 
much  can  hardly  be  said  of  religious  sects  —  for,  in  religion,  the 
positive,  from  the  nature  of  tfe  case,  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
wrong,  because  the  horisjon  there  is  infinite  ;  and  we  have  no  data 
for  a  doctrine  of  the  moral  sphere.    The  Pastor's  rule,  however^ 

*  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  unto 

*  you,'  though  it  has  already  led  whither  he  would  not,  is  a  rule 
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for  all  times,  and  will  outlbe  all  the  systems  in  the  world. 
Then  how,  and  by  what  steps  has  it  led  the  posterity  of  the 
Puritan  pilgrims  so  wide  of  their  father's  pathway,  and  rolled 
out  their  narrow  Calvinistic  synagogue  into  this  umbrageoua 
confederation  of  Gentile  Christianities  ?  Sir  C,  Lyell  ascribes  it 
all  to  the  peculiar  polity  of  the  congregational  churches,  and  to 
the  natural  recoil  of  religioua  feeling  from  the  strain  of  Calvin- 
ism. A  notable  example  of  such  reaction  at  the  fountain  head 
has  been  seen  in  the  church  and  clergy  of  Geneva ;  but  the 
spiritual  independence  of  every  separate  congregation  is  among 
the  issues  of  Protestantism,  which  it  was  reserved  for  New 
England  to  sanction  by  law,  and  to  make  the  basis  of  an  exten- 
sive ecclesiastical  discipline.  It  is  a  principle,  indeed,  incon- 
sistent with  truth,  if  religion  be  a  catechism  and  a  confessor ; 
but  if  it  be  a  compound  of  instinct,  reflection,  faith,  and  experi- 
ence, a  light  of  the  soul  itself — it  must  feed  upon  free  me- 
ditation; and  the  independence  of  any  body  of  consenting- 
worshippers  is  but  the  natural  right  of  so  many  individual 
minds  to  obey  the  laws  of  thought  and  the  conditions  of  their 
intellectual  being.  Now,  by  insight,  foresight,  self-assertion, 
or  self-defence  —  or  why  not  by  the  providence  of  God?  — 
the  Puritans  of  New  England,  before  they  were  tolerant  them- 
selves, adopted  the  essential  polity  of  toleration,  and  also  of  pro- 
gress. The  law  gave  effect  to  it ;  and  in  every  congregation,  if 
the  creed  of  the  majority  change,  the  minority  must  secede  and 
set  up  no  rights  of  freehold  against  rights  of  conscience.  Such 
is  the  principle  of  the  congregational  churches,  of  which,  ao-^ 
cording  to  the  list  in  the  Almanac  of  last  year,  there  are  in  the 
United  States  1727,  w^ith  1584  ministers  called  orthodox,  and 
300  with  250  ministers  called  Unitarian.  Sir  C.  Lyell  says 
that  the  separate  congregational  churches  in  England,  both  Old 
and  New,  are,  in  aU,  above  3000 ;  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  greater  proportion  for  New  England  than  we  should  have 
inferred  from  the  figures  in  the  Almanac.  But  whatever  their 
number  may  be,  they  were  the  true  root  of  American  Protes- 
tantism, and  of  American  education ;  and  Sir  C.  Lyell  gives  a. 
very  interesting  account  of  them  in  both  those  relations :  -^^ 

*  It  is  now,'  lie  says,  *  the  settled  opinion  of  many  of  the  most 
thoughtful  of  the  New  Engknders,  that  the  assertion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  separate,  congregation  was  as  great  a  step  towards 
freedom  of  conscience  as'  all  that  had  been  previously  gained  by 
Luther's  reformation.  ...  *  To  show  how  widely  the  spirit  of  their 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  system  has  spread,  I  may  state  that  even  the 
Boman  Catholics  have,  in  different  States,  and  in  three  or  four  casea 
(one  of  which  is  still-  pending  in  1848),  made  an  appeal  to  the  courts 
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at  law,  and  endeayoured  to  avail  thismselves  of  the  principle  of  the 
Independents,  so  that  the  majority  of  a  separate  congregation  should 
be  entitled  to  resist  the  appointment  by  their  bishop  of  a  priest  to 
whom  they  had  strong  objections. 

*  But  to  exemplify  the  more  regular  working  of  the  congregational 
polity  within  its  own  legitimate  sphere,  I  will  mention  a  recent  case 
which  came  more  home  to  my  own  scientific  pursuits.  A  young  man 
of  superior  talent  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  who  was  employed  as 
a  geologist  in  the  State  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  was  desirous  of 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  that  State ;  but 
when  examined,  previous  to  ordination,  he  was  unable  to  give  satis- 
factory answers  to  questions  respecting  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
3cripture,  because  he  considered  such  a  tenet,  when  applied  to  the 
first  cha{>ter  of  Genesis,  inconsistent  with  discoveries  now  universally 
admitted  respecting  the  high  antiquity  of  the  earth,  and  the  existence 
of  living  beings  on  the  earth  long  anterior  to  man.  The  rejected 
candidate,  whose  orthodoxy  on  all  other  points  was  fully  admitted, 
was  then  invited  by  an  Independent  congregation  in  New  England 
to  become  their  pastor  ;  and  when  he  accepted  the  offer,  the  other 
associated  churches  were  called  upon  to  decide  whether  they  would 
assist  in  ordaining  one  who  claimed  the  right  to  teach  freely  his  own 
views  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  right  of  the  congregation  to 
elect  him,  whether  the  other  churches  approved  of  the  doctrine  or 
not,  was  conceded ;  and  a  strong  inclination  is  always  evinced,  by  the 
affiliated  societies,  to  come,  if  possible,  to  an  amicable  understanding. 
Accordingly,  a  discussion  ensued,  and  is  perhaps  still  going  on, 
whether,  consistently  with  a  fair  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  with 
what  is  essential  to  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  the  doctrine  of  complete 
and  immediate   inspiration  may  or  may  not  be  left  as  an  open 

question.' 

< 

Now  the  close  connexion  of  all  this  with  the  moral  culture  of 
a  people  cannot  be  questioned  upon  general  grounds ;  nor  can 
anybody  turn  away  from  it,  as  remote  from  the  business  of  life, 
who  reflects  upon  our  actual  religious  difficulties  at  home^  upon 
our  public  divisions  and  our  domestic  estrangements^  all  spring-* 
ing  from  the  old  passion  for  doctrinal  uniformity. 

The  love  of  truth  is  honourable  in  all ;  and  with  the  dieeiples 
of  an  infallible  church  we  will  not  dispute*  But  tberecan  be 
only  one  infallible  church;  and  if  the  Protestant  world  be  but 
seeking  for  that  thrpudi  free  inquiry,  then  the  fr^er  the  inquiry, 
the  greater  the  hope  of  ultimate  unity.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  unity  is  irrecoAcilable  with  freedom;  and,  in  default 
of  imity,  the  9utwai;d  simulation  of  it  is  pl^n  fi^Jsebood.  We 
may  agree  that,  siucierity  is  not  every thipg  in  religion:  but 
insincerity,  even  on  the  right  side,  must  be  something  worse; 
and  how  much  of  that  there  is  in  Old  England,  we  should  be 
eorry  to  see  computed  in  a  question  of  national  character* 
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Heligious  Insincerity,  commonly  called  cant,  is  one  of  otor  special 
vices;  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  natural  to  us,  but  results 
insensibly  from  our  conservative  love  of  old  forms  of  speech 
which  have  survived  their  meaning,  and  ancient  rites  that  have 
no  life  left  in  them.  This  is  notable  In  Church  and  State 
alike;  in  our  constitutional  and  legal  fictions;  in  our  public 
testimonials,  tributes,  toasts,  epitaphs,  and  oaths,  no  less  than  in 
our  solemn  creeds,  confessions,  and  thanksgivings.  Consider, 
for  example,  in  things  sacred,  our  universal  conventional  in- 
difference to  the  vows  of  sponsors  in  baptism^  although  the 
awful  old  service  is  scrupulously  retained.  So  of  the  Ordina- 
tion Service.  Consider,  also,  the  weekly  recitation  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  and  the  response  to  it^  without  one  word  of  com- 
ment or  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  notwithstanding 
that  nobody  believes  B,Jetozsh  Sabbath  to  be  either  binding  upon 
Christians  or  possible  in  modern  life ;  and  not  the  strictest  Puri- 
tan of  us  all,  not  Scotland  herself,  even  thinks  of  observing  it  as 
such.  The  immense  variance  between  the  letter  of  this  law  and 
the  most  rigid  practical  interpretation  of  it,  confounds  all  English 
ideas  of  Sabbath  keeping  and  Sabbath  breaking ;  creates  unneces- 
sarily an  awAil  malum  prohibitum  ;  and  lays  snares  in  the  path  of 
innumerable  honest  and  devout  men  and  women.  If  the  fourth 
commandment  be,  indeed,  a  law  of  the  Christians,  it  is  too 
certain  that  all  Christians  deliberately  break  it ;  but  if  it  be  a 
law  of  the  Jews  only,  then  all  the  scandal  is  chargeable  upon 
those  who,  professing  to  have  divine  truth  in  their  keeping, 
recite  this  law  weekly  from  the  altar,  as  if  it  were  part  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  the  same  way,  chapters  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  from  the  New  are  read  out  to  a  congr^a- 
tion,  with  no  other  distinction  than  that  one  is  the  first,  the 
other  the  second  lesson.    .  < 

Such  inconsistencies,  to  those  who  will  reflect  upon  them, 
will  appear  far  aiore  important  and  more  fruitful  of  evil  con- 
sequences than  most  of  us  are  aware  of.  Then  there  are  the 
deliberate  dishonesties  of  the  learned,  imposing  upon  the  people 
what  they  do  not  believe  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  the  end  it 
is  sui^osed  to  answer.  Sir  Charles- Lyell  adduces  at  length  the 
text  of  the'  three  heavenly  witnesses,  which  no  scholar,  smce 
Person's  investigation  of- it,  professes  to  believe  gemraie,  but 
which  is  still,  nevertheless,  retained  in  our  Bibles,  and  also  in 
those  of  the  episcopal,  church  of  America,  notwithstanding  their 
opportunity  of  expunging  it  when  the  American  ISpiseopali^ms 
revised  the  liturgy  and  struck  out  the  Athanasian  creed.  This 
disingenuous  timidity  has  long  been'  a  reflection  ilt)6ri''all  our 
religious  teachers.     It  is  now  becoming  extremely  dangerous  to 
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thehr  influence  and  authorily.  There  is  no  meeting  an  age  of 
inquiry  except  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  candour.  The  question 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  dogmatic  Christianity,  is  the 
authority  of  the  letter  of  Scripture ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  that 
question  is  neither  a  settled  nor  an  open  one  even  among 
Protestants.  All  the  clergy  of  almost  all  sects  are  afraid  of 
it ;  and  the  students  of  nature,  intent  only  upon  facts  that  God 
has  revealed  to  our  senses,  have  to  fight  their  way  against  the 
self-same  religious  prejudice  which  consigned  Galileo  to  his 
dungeon.  The  geologists,  following  in  the  track  of  the  astro- 
nomers, have  made  good  some  very  important  positions,  and 
number  among  them  many  eminent  churchmen  of  unquestioned 
fidelity  to  their  ordination  vows.  It  is  now,  therefore,  admitted 
that  the  text  is  not  conclusive  against  physical  demonstration. 
Is  the  text  conclusive  against  moral  induction  and  metaphysical 
inquiry  ?  Let  a  layman  put  that  question,  and  an  awful  silence 
is  the  least  forbidding  answer  he  will  receive.  No  minister  of 
a  parish,  no  master  oi  a  school,  no  father  of  a  family  in  England 
feels  himself  free  to  pursue  any  train  of  instruction  that  seems 
in  conflict  with  a  faniiliar  text  or  a  dogmatic  formula,  excepting 
only  the  subject  of  the  opening  verses  of  Genesis.  He  is  either 
fearful  of  the  ground  himself^  or  he  cannot  clear  his  own  path 
for  others  without  opening  a  discussion,  which  is  discountenanced 
on  all  sides  and  branded  with  reproachful  names.  He,  in  spite 
of  himself,  must  take  refuge  in  evasions  and  reserve,  and  close 
a  subject  of  perhaps  the  liveliest  interest  to  the  most  reverential 
minds,  lest  tlie  works  of  God  should  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  word.  Here  is  the  dilemma  which  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  education  question  in  England.  This  is 
what  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  meant  in  many  important 
quarters  by  the  cry  against  secular  instruction.  This  is  why 
the  natural  scietices  were  so  long  frowned  upon  in  our  gram- 
mar schools  and  colleges,  and  ancient  knowledge  preftrred  to 
modem  as  a  sotmder  and  fe  holier  lore.  The  theology  of 
the  Vatican  Was  ^t  home  aniong  the  Pagta  mythologfes,  the 
Aristotelian  f^hysics,  and  the  Hebrew  cosmogonies;  yet  stood 
In  awe  of  *  the  Tuscan  artist's  optic  glass ;'  and  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Church  has  ever  since  been  true  to  that  instinct. 
But  Protestantism,  we  say  again,  and  printing  have  admitted 
fte  light  of  nature  into  the  schools ;  and,  in  the  unlimited 
ecclesiastical  fi^edom  of  the  United  States,  religion  and  education 
go  hand  in  hand.  i 

*  Certainly,'  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  'no  people  ever  started  with 
brighter  prospects  of  uniting  the  promotion  of  both  these  depart- 
ments than  the  people  of  New  England  at  this  moment.     Of  the  free 
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ischools  which  they  have  founded,  and  the  plan  of  education  adopted 
bj  them,  for  children  of  all  sects  and  stations  in  society,  they  feel 
justly  proud,  y<>r  it  is  the  most  original  thing  which  America  has  yet 
produced^ 

The  Puritans  introduced  the  congregational  polity  —  the 
Puritans  introduced  also  the  free  schools.  In  the  log  huts  of 
the  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts  were  commonly  found  the 
Bible  and  *  Paradise  Lost.' 

*  Full  of  faith,'  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  *  and  believing  that  their 
religious  tenets  must  be  strengthened  by  free  investigation,  they 
held  that  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  should  not  be 
the  monopoly  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  but  that  every  layman 
was  bound  to  search  them  for  himself.  Hence  they  were  anxious  to 
have  all  their  children  taught  to  read.  So  early  as  the  year  1647, 
they  instituted  common  schools,  the  law  declaring  '*  that  all  the 
'^  brethren  should  teach  their  children  and  apprentices  to  read,  and 
*'  that  every  township  of  fifty  householders  should  appoint  one  to 
"  teach  all  the  children.*'  Very  different  was  the  state  of  things  in 
the  contemporary  colony  of  Virginia,  to  which  the  cavaliers  and 
members  of  the  Established  Church  were  thronging.  Even  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  later,  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley,  who  was  Governor  of 
Virginia  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  colonial 
rulers,  spoke  thus,  in  the  full  sincerity  of  his  heart,  of  his  own  province, 
in  a  letter  written  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second :  — 

*  "  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  or  printing,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought 
heresy,  and  disobedience,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has 
divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us 

«  from  both," ' 

Such  are  two  opposite  views  of  the  value  of  learning  which 
still  agitate  the  world ;  and  the  question  between  them  is  no 
speculative  question,  but  by  many  degrees  the  most  practical  of 
ail  the  questions  of  our  time.  But  here  it  seems  right  to  call 
in  the  other  witnesses  whose  works  are  eniunerated  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  that  no  conclusion  in  this  important  inquiry  may 
rest  upon  any  prejudice  of  ours,  or  of  any  single  writer,  however 
discerning  or  dispassionate.  The  problem  of  the  civilised  world 
is,  how  to  promote  the  continual  improvement  of  our  race  by 
means  of  free  institutions;  for  there  is  no  sign  that  the  principle 
of  despotism  either  in  Church  or  State  can  do  it.  Let  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  absolute  in  human  affairs  mark  the  contrasts  of 
history  and  of  the  living  world.  The  poHtical  order  of  China 
is  to  British  and  American  disorders  like  a  cage  of  tame  animals 
to  the  lords  of  the  forest;  the  civic  order  of  Rome  is  to  the 
civic  order  of  Boston  like  a  cage  of  untamed  animals  to  a  park 
of  friendly  deer  and  kine. 
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Anglo-Saxon  polity  was  extant  1800  years  ago  in  the  forests 
of  Germany.     *De  minoribns  rebns  principes  consultant;  de 

*  majoribns  omnes ;  ita  tamen  ut  ea  quoqne  quomm  pen^  plebem 

*  mrbitrimn  est  apnd  prindpes  pertractentur.'  The  '  de  majo- 
^  ribus  onines'  has  developed  into  parliament  and  congress ;  die 

*  apnd  princq)es  pertractentnr'  into  Downing  Street  and  Wash- 
ington cabinets.  But  the  principle  of  jury  trial  appears  also  in 
that  ancient  picture,  'Licet  apud  concilium  accusare  quoque  et 
^  discrimen  capitis  intendere ;'  and  the  principle  of  election  was 
applied  to  their  State  goyemors  or  Sheri^  and  Lords  Lieutenant, 

*  Eliguntur  in  iisdem  conciliis  et  principes  qui  jura  per  pagos 
'  Ticosque  reddunt.'  This  popular  polity,  we  say,  is  histoncsdly 
traceable  from  Tacitus  to  Blackstone,  a:nd  from  the  Kfaine  and 
Danube  to  the  Potomac  and  the  Hudson.  And  what  results  has  it 
not  brou^t  to  pass  in  things  spiritual  as  well  as  things  temporal  ? 
There  are  Eastern  despotisms  and  Eastern  idolatries  oyer 
boundless  realms,  the  same  to-day  as  they  were,  when  the 
Druids  sacrificed  in  Stonehenge ;  but  the  Druids  and  their  fol- 
lowers are  transformed  into  Komanists  and  Protestants,  into 
learned  Tractarians,  devout  Baptists,  followers  of  Chalmers, 
followers  of  Channing,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Universalists.  Messrs.  Reed  and  Matheson,  two  pious 
English  dissenting  ministers,  have  written  each  a  volume  on 
reli^on  and  education  in  America ;  and  in  Mr.  Mackay's  very 
copious  and  sensible  work  there  is  a  chapter  on  each  of  those 
subjects.  We  have  also  before  us  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the 
Massachusetts'  system  of  Common  Schools,  1849 ;  and  all  these 
authorities  agree  in  representing  the  United  States  generally, 
but  the  New  England  States  in  particular,  as  excelling  all  other 
nations  in  the  general  education  of  the  people.  Reed  and  Ma- 
theson were  deputies  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  the  American  diu^es  in  1834  — devout, 
earnest  Calvinistic  dissenters — not  unprejudiced,  tiierefore,  but 
-fseay  honest  and  open-hearted;  and  from  Mr.  Matheson's  letter 
on  *  general  iaipresai(ms '  we  adect  the  following  passage,  re- 
membering what  Sir  C.  Lyell,  a  witness  of  such  a  different 
ejass,  has  said  to  the  same  effect:  — 

«  Allowing,  as  I  did,  for  the  difficulties  of  a  newly  settled  country, 
and  for  the  disadvantages  of  emigration,  the  state  of  education,  morals, 
and  religion  was  decidedly  better  than  I  expected  to  find  it ;  indeed, 
I  have  never  visited  a  country  in  which  I  have  seen  them  equalled. 
England  henel^  ptUnfulfy  suffers  in  the  comparison.  There  are 
undoubtedly  some  points  in  politics,  in  scienee,  and  in  domestic  me, 
in  which  the  advanti^  may  still  be  with  the  parent  country ;  but 
on  the  subjects  in  question,  and  which  are  legitimaAe  to  this  inquiry. 
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the  advantage  is  with  America.  Education  with  ns  may,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  be  more  refined  and  recondite ;  but  it  is  not  spread  over 
so  large  a  surface,  and  is  less  in  the  sum  total ;  and  if,  as  Johnson 
sajs,  the  state  of  common  life  is  the  true  state  of  a  nation,  the 
nation  must  be  considered  to  be  better  educated.  In  morals  too  you 
are  constrained  to  receive  the  same  impression.' 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  pious  dissenting  minister,  looking 
at  every  thing  in  the  light  of  religion.  Take  next  the  verdict 
of  tke  English  barrister,  looking  at  spiritual  things  from  neutral 
ground,  with  a  feeling  by  no  means  irreligious,  but  wholly  un- 
sectarian,  liberal,  and  humane, — half  philosophic,  half  worldly 
wise :  — 

^  There  is  much  in  the  general  polity  of  America  to  strike  the 
stranger  with  surprise,  but  nothing  more  calculated  to  excite  his 
admiration  than  the  earnestness  with  which  education  is  there  uni- 
versally promoted  by  the  State,  as  a  matter  in  which  the  State  has 
the  most  deep  and  lasting  interest.  The  American  government  is 
one  which  shrinks  not  from  investigation,  but  covets  the  intelligent 
scrutiny  of  aU  who  are  subjected  to  it.  It  is  founded  neither  on  force 
nor  fraud,  and  seeks  not  therefore  to  ally  itself  with  ignorance.  Based 
upon  the  principle  of  right  and  justice,  it  seeks  to  league  itself  with  in- 
telligence and  virtue.  Its  roots  lie  deep  in  the  popular  will ;  and  in  the 
popular  sympathies  is  the  chief  source  of  its  strength.  It  is  its  great 
object  therefore  to  have  that  will  controuled,  and  those  sympathies  regu- 
lated by  an  enlightened  judgment.  It  thus  calls  education  to  its  aid, 
instead  of  treating  it  as  its  foe.'  (Mackat/,  vol.  iii.  p.  225.)  Again : 
—  *  The  results  of  the  general  attention  to  popular  education  charac- 
teristic of  American  polity,  are  as  cheering  as  they  are  obvious.  It 
divorces  man  from  the  dominion  of  his  mere  instincts,  in  a  country 
the  institutions  of  which  rely  for  their  maintenance  upon  the  enlight- 
ened judgments  of  the  public  Events  may  occur  which  may  catch 
the  multitude  in  an  unthinking  humour,  and  carry  it  away  with 
them,  or  which  may  blind  the  judgment  by  flattering  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  populace ;  but  on  the  great  majority  of  questions  of  a 
social  and  political  import  which  arise,  every  citizen  is  found  to 
entertain  an  intelligent  opinion.  He  may  be  wrong  in  his  views,  but 
he  can  always  offer  you  reasons  for  them.  In  this  how  favourably 
does  he  contrast  with  the  unreasoning  and  ignorant  multitudes  in 
other  lands  !  AU  Americans  read  and  write.  Such  children  and 
adults  as  are  found  incapable  of  doing  either,  are  emigrants  from 
some  of  the  less  favoured  regions  of  tiie  older  hemisphere,  where 
popular  ignorance  is  but  too  frequently  r^arded  as  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  stability  of  political  systems.'  (Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  238.) 

Now  surely  this,  in  all  unjaundiced  European  eyes,  ought  to 
seem  the  noblest  and  most  hopeful  political  spectacle  which  the 
world  affords.  It  is  giving  democracy  the  fairest  of  trials,  and  goes 
far  to  explain  and  justify  the  great  part  which  seems  assigned  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  occupying  and  civilising  of  the 
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earth.  F<MraUowiiigfQll7  the  adTantage  of  an  unlimited  terri 
and  nnlimited  employment,  as  contrasted  with  the  perennial  panr 
perism  of  oM  countries ;  yet  here  is  a  nation  which  takes  measurcss 
b^ore-hand  against  the  degradation  of  the  people  by  making 
the  igmnanoe,  which  is  the  main  source  of  it,  impossible.  Of 
couree,  if  anybody  doubts  the  progressiTe  destiny  and  continual 
improYafaility  of  our  race,  and  thinks,  with  Lord  Byron,  that 
^  man  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal^' 
it  is  easy  to  pcnnt  to  rocks  on  wluch  American  civilisation  must 
8u£fer  d^pwreck.  The  union  will  be  rent  asunder  by  factions 
and  shtvery  —  population  will  at  last  overflow  the  temperate  re- 
gions—  pauperism  will  overwhelm  polity — and  sodety  must 
start  again  round  the  <dd  circle.  But  what,  if  there  be  no  sudi 
circle?  or  if  the  true  drde  be  an  ever-enlarging  one,  and  the 
measure  of  it  beycHid  historical  ken?  The  power  of  knowledge 
has  never  yet  been  tried  upon  the  majority  —  the  old  world  has 
not  dared  to  try  it.  But  thoughtful  men  are  looking  now  — 
some  it  may  be  with  doubt,  and  some  with  fear,  but  every  one 
of  them  wiUi  the  deepest  interest — to  the  issue  of  that  ^  experi- 
<  ment  solitary'  in  America.  As  for  the  q^stem  and  machinery 
of  American  education,  it  is  of  less  importance  than  the  prin- 
ciple, but  of  great  importance  notwithstanding.  All  the  authors 
we  have  named  give  us  detailed  accounts  of  it;  but  we  had 
better  resort  to  the  Massachusetts'  report  itself,  where  the 
system  is  most  perfect,  and  the  results  the  most  satisfactory. 
Mr.  HiHrace  Mann,  the  cpmpler  of  the  report,  is  ardent  in  the 
cause ;  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  style  coloured 
by  enthusiasm ;  but  this  volume  is  indeed  a  noble  monument  of 
a  civilised  people;  and,  if  America  were  sunk  beneath  the 
waves,  wouM  remsdn  the  fairest  picture  cm  record  of  an  ideal 
conunonwealth!  From  the  second  section  of  the  fifth  chapt» 
of  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  he  gives  us  the  following 
{Missage:  — 

*  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  beiog  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the 
opportonities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  among  the  diflferent  cwrders  of  the  peo^e,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates  in  all  future  periods  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ;  especially  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  granunar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to 
encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  ina- 
munities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trade,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country  ;  to  ^^"i- 
tenance  and  ineokate  tiie  prindples  of  humanity  Mid  general  bene* 
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volence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry,  and  frugality,  honesty 
and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humour,  and  all 
social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people.' 

In  England  it  is  the  doctrine  of  a  certain  school  of  liberal 
politicians  (we  fear  a  large  one),  that  education  should  be  as 
voluntary  as  religion,  and  that  both  should  be  left  to  supply  and 
demand.  But  we  have  in  the  United  States  the  authority  and 
example  of  the  freest  republic  in  the  world  in  favour  of  a  very 
different  principle,  viz.,  that  religion  should  be  free,  and  educa- 
tion compulsory —^  that  the  state  should  train  all  its  subjects  to 
the  duties  of  men  and  citizens,  upon  a  basis  of  absolute  religious 
equality.  And  we  venture  to  say  that  this  rule  has  its  root  in 
reason,  as  well  as  in  the  essential  conditions  and  necessities  of  a 
Protestant  commonwealth. 

Take  the  foUowing  article  from  the  *  Massachusetts  Declara- 
*  tion  of  Rights : '  — 

*  It  is  the  right,  as  well  as  duty,  of  all  men  in  society,  publicly, 
and  at  stated  seasons,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  the  great 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  and  no  subject  shall  be  hurt, 
molested,  or  restrained,  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  worship- 
ing God  in  the  manner  and  season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience ;  or  for  his  religious  professions  or  .sentiments, 
provided  he  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  obstruct  others  in 
their  religious  worship.'  {Art.  2.) 

^  All  religious  sects  and  denominations  demeaning  themselves 
peaceably,  and  as  good  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  equally 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  5  and  no  subordination  of  any  one 
sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall  ever  be  established  by  law.' 
{Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.     Art  11.) 

^  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.'  {Constitution  of  the 
United  States,   Amendments,  Art,  1.) 

*  The  School  Committees  shall  ne^er  direct  to  be  purchased  or 

used,  in  any  town  schools,  any  school  Dooks  which  are  calculated  to 

favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians.'    {Revised 

Statutes^  c.  xxiii.  sec.  23.) 

• 

Now,  a  State  Eeligion  would  be  acceptable  to  all  men,  if 
there  were  one  religion  only  in  the  State;  but  where  there 
are  many,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it  consisting  with  religious 
liberty,  and  with  a  universal  or  harmonious  system  of  public 
education.  We  know  too  well  our  own  dilemmas  upon  this 
fiubject,  from  which  we  vainly  attempt  to  escape  by  compromises 
which  invade  both  theories,  and  give  satisfaction  to  nobody :  and 
we  see,  as  a  ipatter  of  fact,  that  the  United  States  have  deli- 
vered themselves  from  our  difficulties,  by  altogether  rejecting  a 
State  Religion,  and  putting  all  sects  upon  one  footing. 
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Upon  this  foundation  is  built  the  great  system  of  which  this 
Massachusetts'  Beport  is  a  full  and  complete  delineation ;  and 
we  must  confess  that  the  pilgrim  fathers  ^ere  truly  prolific  men^ 
and  that  their  free  schools  have  spread  as  far  and  wide^  and  out' 
grown  the  original  type,  as  much  as  their  first  Puritan  churches. 
The  area  of  Massachusetts  is  about  8000  square  miles,  divided 
into  314  towns  or  cities.  Each  town  and  city  is  a  body  politic 
and  corporate,  required  by  law  to  provide  one  or  more  schools 
for  the  free  admission  and  free  education  of  all  its  children ;  and 
is  indictable  for  not  doing  so :  the  law  fixes  the  minimum^  but 
not  the  maximum  of  schooling.  And  though  fact  so  often  fol-^ 
lows  law  with  tardy  and  unwilling  steps,  yet  in  Massachusetts 
this  law  has  been  superseded  by  the  zeal  of  the  people  to  obey  it ! 
— *  the  towns  taxing  themselves  for  an  amount  of  schooling  many 

*  times  greater  than  thfe  law  requires/     *  In  this  respect/  say» 
Mr.  Mann,  ^  the  towns  are  like  a  righteous  man  who  acts  from  a 

*  higher  motive  than  a  legal  mandate  —  who  does  right  because 
^  it  is  right,  and  has  no  occasion  to  think  of  penalties.' 

To. the  same  effect  Sir  C.  Lyell  says:  — 

*  My  informants  in  general  were  desirous  that  I  should  understand 
that  the  success  of  their  plan  of  national  education  does  not  depend 
80  much  on  the  number  and  pay  of  the  teachers  as  on  the  interest 
taken  in  it  by  the  entire  population,  who  faithfully  devote  more  time 
and  thought  to  the  management  of  the  schools,  than  to  any  other 
'public  duty.  About  one  million  of  dollars,  is  spent  in  teaching  a 
population  of  800,000  souls,  independently  of  the  sums  expended  on 
private  instruction,  which  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  the  amount  levied  by  taxes  for  the  free  schools,  or  260,000 
dollars  (55,000^.).  If  we  were  to  enforce  a  school  rate  in  Great 
Britain,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  our  population  of  twenty- 
eight  millions,  the  tax  would  amount  annually  to  more  than  seven 
millions  sterling,  and  would  then  be  far  less  effective,  owing  to  the 
higher  cost  of  living,  and  the  comparative  average  standard  of  in- 
comes among  professional  and  official  men.' 

The  system  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  building  of  a  school  to 
the  choice  and  qualifications  of  the  master,  is  most  elaborate  and 
complete ;  and  supported  at  every  step  by  acts  of  the  legislature 
and  decisions  of  the  Courts;  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
whole  community.     Democracy  works  it  all ! 

Each  town,  in  public  meeting,  determines  its  school  districts  % 
votes  the  money,  collects  and  deposits  it  in  the  town  treasury, 
determines  the  distribution  of  it,  for  1.  The  wages  of  teachers ; 
^.  The  board  of  teachers ;  3.  Fuel  for  the  schools ;  then  appoints 
what  is  called  a  *  Prudential  Committee,^  i,  e.  one  person  or 
three,  chained  like  our   churchwardens,  with  the  care  of   the 
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scliool  £stbric  and  Aimitnre,  also  at  the  public  expense;  then 
elects,  a  School  Committee  of  three,  five,  or  seven  persons,  ^to 
^  have  the  general  chaise  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public 
^schools  ia  the  town.'  The  members  of  this  last  important 
committee  are  entitled  to  one  dollar  a  day  for  dmr  actual 
working  days^  and  their  duties  are  prescribed  by  law ;  viz.,  to 
keep  a  record  book  of  all  their  own  proceedings ;  to  select  and 
contract  with  teachers;  to  examine  them  and  c^ify  to  their 
qualifications,  1.  in  respect  of  morals;  2,  in  respect  of  literar 
ture ;  3.  in  respect  of  ^ capacity  to  govern; '  and  4.  in  respect  of 
'good  behai^our,'  u  e.  good  manners ;  also  to  visit >the  schools  at 
laist  quarterly, 'and  to  prescribe  the  books  that  fihall  be  used  in 
tiiem.  Then  we  have  a  '  Board  of  Education,  whose  duty  is  to 
'  obtain  information  respecting  the  true  principles  of  education, 
<  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  it;  and  to  diffuse  that  infor- 
^matbn  among  the  people.'  And  to  this  end  we  have  schoid 
registers,  directions  and  explanations,  inquiries  and  returns, 
school  committees'  reports,  school  abstracts,  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  ita  secretary,  school  libraries  and  apparatus. 
State  nonnal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  aids  and  encourage* 
ments  towards  universal  education,  teachers'  association,  county 
associations  of  teachers,  schools  for  the  Indians,  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  for  the  blind,  for  idiots^  for  prisoners,  and  a  State  reform 
school  ^for  the  instruction,  employment,  and  reformation  of 
*^ juvenile  offenders.'* 

Into  the  details  of  all  these  of  course  we  cannot  enter ;  but 
the  foregoing  summary  is  enough  to  show  that  here  is  no 
republic  of  barricades,  or  of  national  workshops,  or  of  twenty- 
four  hours'  pillage,  but  a  most  earnest  endeavour  after  a  common- 
wealth of  intelligent,  industriou^,  just,  and  humane  m^o. 

*  He  who  studies/  says  Mr.Mano,  Hhe  present  or  the  historic 
oharacter  of  Massachusetts  will  see-— and  he  who  studies  it  most 
profoundly  will  see  most  clearly — that  whatever  of  abundance,  of 
intelligence,  or  of  integrity, — whatever  of  character  at  home,  or  of 
renown  abroad,  she  may  possess  —  all  has  been  evolved  &om  the 
enlightened,  and  at  least  partially  christianised  mind,  not  of  a  few, 
but  of  the  great  masses  of  her  people.' 

If  there  is  natipnal  pride  here,  it  is  surely  pride  that  has  much 
to  say  for  itself  — *  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride ' — and  we 
must  not  forget  what  our  four  English  witnesses  have  testified 
to  the  same  effect,  and  generally  in  favour  of  the  state  of  society 
in  New  ^l^ngland.     It  is  a  coimtry  without  native  pauperism 

*  We  wish  our  Education  Committees  would  look  at  a  volume  on 
School  Architecture,  by  H.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  sSchooIs 
in  Ehode  Island.  We  have  no  such  book,  even  for  the  Lodges  «f 
Country  Seats. 
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and  without  native  ignonmce ;  a  country  where  domestic  .peace, 
wealth,  science,  piety,  and  the  refinements  and  charities  of  life 
have  flourished  for  seventy  years  under  an  absolute  democracy. 

Of  course  there  is  no  perfection  in  the  case.  National  follies 
and  vices  are  the  follies  and  vices  of  those  who  compose  the 
ni^on.  But  the  way  to  judge  a  nation  justly  is  the  way  to 
judge  a  man — to  look  not  at  his  virtues  alone,  still  less  at  his 
vices  alone  —  but  at  the  whole  of  his  character,  and  tiie.  general 
tenor- of  his  conduct.  There  are  denuxarats  who  appkud  every-^ 
thing  in  America,  because  there  is  universal  suffin^  and  ballot 
^ere.  There  are  Tories  and  High  Churchmen  who  condemn 
everything  in  America,  because  they  have  cast  off  the  crown  and 
mi^ ;  and  Whigs  w1k>  judge  them,  because  they  have  not  got 
rid  of  slavery;  and  men  of  taste,  because  the  odour  of  Puritanism 
is  yet  strong  upon  tiiem,  and  because  in  two  hundred  years  of 
pioneering  through  the  forests  of  a  hemisphere,  they  have  not 
advanced  with  equal  steps  in  court  graces,  the  belles  lettres,  aad 
the  fine  arts.  But  all  Englishmen  should  remember  this,  tiiat 
these  their  brethren  of  the  New  Worid  have  sown  tiie  institutions 
of  Alfred,  and  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  broad  cast,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Padfio  t  t£it  in  the  north-eastern  States  at  least, 
tiiey  have  cherished  and  improved  upon  the  virtues  bf  their 
Others,  and  outgrown  many  of  their  vices ;  that  the  slavery  <^ 
the  southern  States  is  a  l^acy  from  the  parent  land,  and  that 
all  the  ignorance  and  pauperism  of  New  England  is  an  overflow 
from  Europe  I 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  our  views  to  the  moral  aspects  of 
Amencan  society -taking  materia  developmenta  for  granted. 
The  industrial,  commercial,  mechamcal,  business-lovii]^,  money- 
making  virtues  and  vices  of  the  British  race  are  conspicuous- 
tiiroi^hout  the  world,  and  are  the  indispensable  groimdwork 
of  whatever  other  and  higher  conquests  tlmt  race  may  have 
achieved.  But  if  to  feed  and  clotiie  and  lodge  himself  better 
and  better  were  the  whole  duty  of  man  upon  earth,  history 
would  soon  lose  its  interest  for  us.  It  is  what  he  will  make 
of  the  world  when  he  has  won  it,  that  we  look  to  with  anxious' 
and  curious  eyes ;  — and  New  England  is,  we  think,  a  hopeftd 
specimen  of  what  at  least  he  is  aiming  at  in  the  western  world. 
The  number  and  energy  of  the  sects  there,  bespeaks  the  life 
of  religion  among  the  people;  and  popular  religion  is  popular 
philosophy — the  love  and  study  of  wisdom — the  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual  part  of  man — the  counterpoise  and  corrective  of 
mere  animal  existence ;  and  the  amity  of  so  many  zealous  and> 
independent  sects  is  an  answer  we  think  to  the  question  —  Can 
thu  majority  be  just  when  it  is  supreme  ?  Every  sect  is  a  small 
iBOUority^  among  a  multitude  of  rivals.— r-  yet  the  coos^enoe  of. 
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every  sect  is  respected  both  by  the  law  and  by  society  —  and 
nobody  appears  afraid  of  free  inquiry  and  the  light  of  knowledge. 
"We  say,  therefore,  that  society  in  New  England  is  at  least  as 
civilised  and  as  secure  as  in  Old  England.  *  There  is  no 
country,'  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  *  where  a  woman  could,  with  so 
<  much^mfort  and  security,  undertake  a  long  journey  alone.' 
And  when  he  was  animadverting  upon  the  evils  of  xmiversal 
suffrage,  the  turbulence  of  demagogues,  and  the  strife  of  elections 
perpetually  going  on,  he  was  asked  in  reply,  *  whether  any  of 
^  the  British  colonies  are  more  prosperous  in  agriculture,  manu-* 

*  factures,  or  commerce,  are  doing  so  much  to  promote  good 
^  schools,  as  some  even  of  their  most  democratic  States,  such  as 

*  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  ?  Let  our  institutions,  they  said, 
'  be  judged  of  by  their  fruits.  To  this  appeal  an  Englishman,  as 
'  much  struck  as  I  had  been  with  the  recent  progress  of  things 

*  in  those  very  districts,  and  with  the  general  happiness,  activity, 

*  and  contentment  of  all  classes,  could  only  respond  by  echoing 

*  the  sentiment  of  the  ChanceUor  Oxenstiem,  **  Quam  parv& 

*  **  sapientiS  mundus  gubematur.'*    How  great  must   be  the 

*  amount  of  misgovemment  in  the  world  in  general,  if  a  demo- 
^  cracy  like  this  can  deserve  to  rank  so  high  in  the  comparative 

*  scale ! '  Perhaps  a  juster  reflection  would  have  been  that  it 
is  not  upon  what  we  call  government  that  the  world  essentially 
depends ;  but  upon  certain  laws  of  nature  and  of  Providence, 
which  the  more  that  men  will  study  and  submit  to,  each  in  his 
private  sphere,  the  more  the  world  will  go  as  its  Creator  designed 
it  to  do ;  and  to  this  ^id  it  is  essential  that  thought,  and  inquiry, 
and  conscience,  and  worship  should  be  free. 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  question  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  see  whether  we  gather  &om  our  witnesses  more 
grounds  for  fear  that  the  south  will  break  with  the  north,  or  for 
hope  that  the  civilisation  of  the  north  will  peaceably  spread  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  Union  continue  to 
hold  together  this  great  brotherhood  of  British  nations. 

Mr.  Mackay  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  points,  is  abundant 
in  details  and  inferences,  and  has  one  chapter  which  he  is  adven- 
turous enough  to  entitle  *  a  peep  into  the  future.'  But  Sir  C. 
Lyell  is  more  cautious,  and  so  far  a  better  pilot  in  unknown 
seas.  The  foUowing  passage  we  have  noted  particularly  in 
chapter  nine,  just  after  an  account  of  a  Whig  caucus^  and  a 
moderating  speech  from  Mr.  Webster  in  reference  to  the  Oregon 
dispute  with  England,  and  also  to  certain  party  divisions  in  the 
Union  :— 

*  It  was  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  in  Massachusetts,  where  ttd 
whole  population  is  more  educated  than  elsewhere,  and  more  Anglo* 
American,  having  less  of  recent  foreign  admixture,  wheth^  'Exxxo* 
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pean  or  African,  the  dominant  pai'ty  is  against  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  new  regions  like  Texas,  against  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment, whether  in  the  north  or  south,  and  against  war.  They  are  in 
a  minority,  it  is  true :  but  each  State  of  the  Union  has  such  a  separate 
and  independent  position,  that,  like  a  distinct  nation,  it  can  continue 
to  cherish  its  own  principles  and  institutions,  and  set  an  example  to  i 

the  rest,  which  they  may  in  time  learn  to  imitate.     The  Whigs  were  ! 

originally  in  favour  of  more  centralisation,  or  of  giving  increased  \ 

power  to  the  federal  executive,  while  the  democratic  party  did  all  ! 

they  could  to  weaken  the  central  power,  and  successfuUy  contended 
for  the  sovereign  rights  and  privUeges  of  each  member  of  the  con^ 
federation.  In  so  doing  they  have  perhaps  inadvertently  and  without 
seeing  the  bearing  of  their  policy y  guarded  the  older  and  more  ad" 
vanced  commonwealths  from  being  too  much  controlled  and  hept 
down  by  the  ascendancy  of  newer  and  ruder  States  J 

Here  then  is  a  source  of  moral  strength  latent  in  the  very 
weakness  of  the  federal  bond ;  for  we  take  for  granted  that  it  is 
the  influence  and  example  of  the  more  enlightened  States  that 
gives  tone  and  dignity  to  Congress;  and  those  centres  of  civi-» 
lisation  would  lose  their  proper  light  and  heat,  if  their  domestic 
administration  were  dependent  upon  the  will  of  a  ruder 
democracy.  This  will  be  manifest  to  any  one  who  makes  for 
argument's  sake  an  extreme  supposition  in  the  matter  of  slavery. 
Suppose  the  south  strong  enough  not  only  to  withstand  the 
opinion  of  the  north  upon  that  subject,  but  also  to  impose  the 
institution  of  slavery  upon  New  England !  The  whole  civilised 
world  would  then  pray  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  for 
civilisation's  sake.  In  such  a  march  of  allied  nations  through 
the  wilderness,  all  depends  upon  the  rear  following  the  front ; 
and  imless  not  only  the  white  man  can  govern  the  black  and 
the  red,  but  the  wiser  whites  can  lead  the  ruder,  and  light  pre-* 
vail  against  darkness  by  its  own  inherent  power,  the  western 
world  must  relapse  almost  into  its  origiqal  condition ;  and  what 
vantage-ground  has  the  old  world  from  which  it  could  look  im- 
dismayed  upon  such  a  fall  ? 

But  we  are  hopeful  of  American  civilisation  and  of  American 
democracy,  which  two  must  stand  or  fall  together;  and  we  would 
not  wUlingly  believe  the  slavery  schism  so  fundamental,  as  to 
sever  all  the  natural  and  habitual  ties  which  bind  the  southern 
States  to  the  common  interests  and  glory  of  the  Union.     It  is 
jiot  only  material   interests   against  moral,  which  can  never 
prevail  in  the  long  run ;  but,  the  material  interests  of  the  present 
against  the  material  interests  of  the  future.      A  republican 
lea^e  upon  the  basis  of  slavery,  or  a  war  of  independence  for 
sudh  a  cause,  could  not  prosper  in  the  modern  world.    The  north 
would  hold  its  own,  and  the  south  would  fall  a  prey  to  civil  dis-^ 
cord  and  servile  war,    This^  we  think,,  must  be  so  clear  ta 
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reflecting  men  on  both  sides,  tliat  in  the  last  extremhy  it  "ssW, 
save  the  Union.  On  the  one  hand  al'e  the  great  natural  ties  of 
blood  and  language,  —  similar  political  institutions, —  the  same 
proud  memories  of  the  past,  — ^^the  same  high  anticipations  of  the 
future, — one  Washington, — one  thanksgiving  day, — one  star 
banner, — one  Mississippi !  On  the  other  hand,  only  the  black 
man,  and  the  unblest  dominion  over  him. 

It  is,  however,  confessed  and  proclaimed  that  the  difficulties 
<tf  the  slavery  question  have  increased  formidably  since  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  war.  Both  those  trans* 
Actions  had  their  origin  and  impulse  from  the  worst  and  not  the 
best  side  of  American  democracy ;  and  though  national  errors^ 
ought  not  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  the  minority  that 
opposed  them,  they  lower  the  character  of  the  government 
whose  action  is  determined  by  votes,  and  which  represents  the 
country  in  its  foreign  relations.  And  see  how  the  millstone  <$f 
davery  hangs  about  the  highest  interests  and  prospects  of  di^ 
Union.  It  is  no  longer  that  blot  upon  the  constitution  which 
was  not  to  be  mentioned  by  name,  no  longer  that  evil  inherit^ 
ance  which  North  and  South  alike  were  eager  to  repudiate 
before  emancipation  had  become  the  religion  of  England* 
Savery  is  now  a  *  peculiar  institution' — a  right  and  a  privil^e 
for  which  secession  or  war  can  be  openly  spoken  of  on  both 
sides !  and  Fugitive  Slave  Bills  proposed  and  probably  Carried  I 
Slavery  began  to  be  cherished  for  the  sake  of  cotton,  and  new 
States  have  been  annexed  for  the  sake  of  slavery,  and  the  result 
is  not  only  increasing  complications  upon  the  slavery  question 
in  particular,  but  imminent  dangers  to  the  Union  itself,  from  an 
overbalance,  not  so  much  of  territory,  as  of  impulsive  and  un- 
trained democracy.  Texas  was  annexed  against  the  best  and 
wisest  opinicms  in  the  United  Stated — ^^the  most  moral  and  tiie 
most  prudent — against  the  opinions  represented  by  Channing— 
and  against  the  opinions  represented  by  Webster.  Texas,  which 
was  free  under  Mexico,  is  enslaved  under  the  Union  I  Texas 
led  to  the  Mexican  war,  to  the  western  territorial  mania,  and 
to  California:  and  here,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  we  have 
progress  upon  such  a  scale,  and  under  such  a  momentum  and 
velo.city,  as  to  create  political  complications  unknown  to  the 
long  experience  of  Europe. 

No  wise  man  will  predict  the  future  of  America ;  and  yet  to 
avoid  speculation  wholly,  we  must  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  of  the  living  world :  and  to  see  American 
civilisation  swallowed  up  in  barbarism  would  chill  the  hopes  of 
the  most  sanguine  fri^Kls  of  man,  as  they  have  never  been  chitted 
hitherto  in  the  darkest  eras  of  the  past.  Doubtless  there  are 
dangers ;  and  the  peril  of  the  Union  supersedes  at  this  moment 
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ever^  other  question  in  the  United  States*  For  thoi%h  the 
cause  of  civilisation  is  not  bound  up  with  the  present  con* 
federacy,  a  dissolution  would  involve  wars  and  backslidings,  and 
a  century  of  lee-way,  and  would  react  heavily  upon  the  fortune^ 
of  Europe. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  if  there  be  no  elements  of*  hope  in  the 
conditions  of  the  question  as  it  now  stands. 

We  began  Our  survey  of  the  United  States  on  their  bright 
side,  where,  in  New  England,  civilisation  has  achieved  its  greatest 
triumphs,  and  achieved  them  under  a  democracy :  from  which 
we  drew  this  inference,  that  civilisation  is  compatible  with  de- 
mo<a»cy.  And  if  so  in  the  North,  why  not  in  the  South  ?  If 
in  the  East,  why  not  in  the  West  ?  It  is  at  any  rate  more  a 
question  of  blood  and  breed  than  of  latitude  and  climate.  There 
are  great  races  of  men  in  the  world  that  have  never  shown  a 
genius  for  polity.  But  our  race  has  shown  it  eminently  under 
every  sky,  and  for  1000  years,  from  Alfred  to  Washington,  has 
never  for  any  considerable  interval  been  retrograde.  The  En- 
glish tongue  is  a  compound  of  all  languages,  and  British  institu-r 
tions  are  a  compound  of  all  the  polities  of  the  world.  The  war 
against  the  American  wilderness  is  the  same  now  as  it  was 
from  the  b^inning ;  or,  if  upon  a  vaster  scale,  with  correspond* 
ing  advantages  of  experience  and  power.  Consider  how  greatly 
physical  and  mechanical  apparatus  tiave  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  civilisation:  and  if  parish  boundaries  in  America  ar^ 
meridians  of  latitude  and  longitude,  let  us  remember  the  steam- 
ship and  the  steam-press,  the  electric  post  and  the  flying  train ! 
The  scale  of  operations  is  nothing  if  the  ways  and  means  be  com- 
mensurate ;  and  in  the  ra^a  tabula  of  America  those  ways  and 
means  have  only  the  natural  intractability  of  men  to  contend 
with,  and  not  the  adventitious  obstacles  of  the  prejudices  and 
prescriptions  of  the  Old  World.  Should  the  civilisation  of  the 
old  and  free  States  be  but  secure,  their  character  cannot  suffer 
by  those  accessions  from  the  backwoods  which  lower  the  average 
character  of  the  Union.  It  is  incident  to  popular  government, 
and  still  more  to  federal  constitutions,  that  the  nation  in  its 
collective  form  and  action  is  a  balance  of  the  best  and  worst 
sense  which  it  contains ;  and  the  United  States  must  pay  this 
penalty  for  the  glory  of  subduing  a  continent; — their  progress 
will  be  constantly  retarded  and  checked  from  time  to  time 
by  the  influx  of  wild  brethren  and  of  raw  levies  from  the  far 
West.  But  what  help  is  there  for  this,  except  in  the  constant 
resistance  and  protest  kept  up  against  it?  No  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn :  no  moment  of  maturity  can  be  pre- 
determined for  the  admission  of  a  new  State.  ,  It  is  the  task  of 
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lame  elephants  to  subdue  the  wild.  It  is  the  very  commission 
of  the  civilised  States  to  leaven  the  mass,  and  to  annex  that  they 
may  leaven.  And  has  not  so  much  hitherto  been  done  and  made 
good  in  that  way  as  to  forbid  despair  at  this  or  any  other  season  ? 
It  is  Texas  and  slavery  which  have  raised  the  present  excitement 
and  brought  on  the  present  crisis.  But  the  ferment,  we  think, 
is  more  likely  to  be  healthful  than  destructive.  To  every  bane 
there  is  an  antidote.  As  the  spirit  of  the  slave  interest  is  em- 
bittered, the  moral  spirit  of  abolition  is  reanimated  and  re- 
inforced ;  and  as  the  barbarism  of  the  West  presses  upon  Con- 
jgress,  the  civilisation  of  the  East  puts  on  its  armour  and  stands 
on  more  vigilant  guard.  Then  in  the  West  itself,  against  Texas 
is  to  be  set  off  California  and  New  Mexico,  *  which,'  says  Mr» 
Webster,  in  his  great  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  7th  of  March  last, — 

—  *  are  likely  to  come  in  as  free.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
African  slavery,  as  we  see  it  among  us,  is  as  impossible  to  find  itself, 
or  to  be  found,  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  as  any  other  natural 
impossibility.  California  and  New  Mexico  are  Asiatic  in  their 
formation  and  scenery.  They  are  composed  of  vast  ridges  of  moun* 
tains  of  enormous  height,  with  broken  ridges  and  deep  valleys.  The 
sides  of  these  mountains  are  barren,  entirely  barren,  their  tops  capped 
by  perennial  snow.  There  may  be  in  California,  now  made  free  by 
its  constitution,  and  no  doubt  there  are,  some  tracts  of  valuable  land» 
But  it  is  not  so  in  New  Mexico.  Pray  what  is  the  evidence  which 
every  gentleman  must  have  obtained  on  this  subject,  from  information 
sought  by  himself,  or  communicated  by  others  ?  I  have  inquired  and 
read  all  I  could  find,  in  order  to  acquire  information  on  this  import- 
ant question.  What  is  there  in  New  Mexico  that  could,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, induce  any  body  to  go  there  with  slaves  ?  There  are  some 
narrow. strips  of  tillable  land  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  but  the 
rivers  themselves  dry  up  before  midsummer  is  gone.  All  that  the 
people  can  do  in  that  region  is  to  raise  some  little  articles,  some  little 
wheat  for  their  tortillas,  and  all  by  irrigation.  And  who  expects  to 
see  a  hundred  black  men  cultivating  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  or 
anything  else,  on  lands  in  New  Mexico,  made  fertile  only  by  irriga- 
tion ?  I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a  fixed  fact,  to  use  an  expression 
current  at  this  day,  that  both  California  and  New  Mexico  are  des- 
tined to  be  free,  as  far  as  they  are  settled  at  all,  which,  I  believe, 
especially  in  regard  to  New  Mexico,  will  be  very  little  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  —  free  by  the  arrangement  of  things,  by  the  Power 
above  us.  I  have  thereibre  to  say,  in  this  respect  also,  that  thi» 
country  is  fixed  for  freedom,  to  as  many  persons  as  shall  ever  live  in 
it,  by  as  irrepealable,  and  more  irrepealable,  a  law  than  the  law  which 
attaches  to  the  right  of  holding  slaves  in  Texas;  and  I  wiU  say 
further,  that  if  a  resolution,  or  a  law,  were  now  before  us  to  provide 
a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  I  would  not  vote  to  put 
any  prohibition  into  it  whatever.     The  use  of  such  a  prohibition 
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would  be  idle,  as  respects  any  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  territory  $ 
and  I  would  not  take  pains  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  Nature,  nor 
to  re-enact  the  wifl  of  God.' 

Now  though  Mr.  Webster  thinks  that  New  Mexico  will  be 
slowly  peopled,  yet  the  rush  of  adventurers  upon  California  will 
certainly  raise  up  some  rapid  masses  of  population  there — and 
of  population  trained  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  New — so  that  the  Union  will  have  some  groundwork  of 
iEdlegiance,  and  many  peaceful  interests^  already  established  on 
the  Pacific,  and  the  backwoods  may  be  attacked  in  the  rear. 
Then  among  moral  agencies,  to  say  no  more  of  the  Protestant 
sects  which  sow  some  seed  of  Christianity  eve^  where,  we 
would  not  overlook  the  Romanist  religion  of  the  French  races 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Church  of  Bome,  though 
no  friend  to  intellectual  freedom,  and  therefore  to  the  progress 
of  mankind,  has  always  been  the  nursing  mother  of  humanity  in 
rude  times  and  regions*  Compare,  for  instance,  her  missionaries 
and  ours,  even  in  China !  Her  pastoral  system  is  benign  and  all- 
embracing,  and,  for  simple  men,  her  ritual  the  most  elevated  of 
all  mythologies,  Mr.  Mackay  is  alarmed  for  the  Protestantism 
of  Western  America, 

*  The  Church  of  Rome,*  he  says,  *  has  in  a  manner  abandoned  the 
comparatively  popular  States  of  the  sea-board,  and  fixed  its  attention 
upon  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  this  it  has  discovered  a  far* 
seeing  policy,  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  yet 
vnder  l^e  dominion  of  the  wilderness.  But  no  portion  of  the  country  is 
being  so  rapidly  filled  with  population.  In  fifty  years  its  inhabitants 
will,  in  number,  be  more  than  double  those  of  the  Atlantic  States* 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  virtually  left  the  latter  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  contending  Protestant  sects,  and  is  fast  taking  possession 
of  the  great  valley. 

^  In  her  operations  she  doe^  not  confine  herself  to  the  more  populous 
portions  of  the  valley,  her  devoted  missionaries  penetrating  its  re- 
motest regions,  wherever  a  white  man  or  an  Indian  is  to  be  found. 
Wherever  the  Protestant  missionary  goes  he  finds  that  he  has  been 
forestalled  by  his  more  active  rival,  whose  coadjutors  roam  on  their 
proselytizing  mission  over  vast  tracts  of  country  into  which  the 
Protestant  has  not  yet  followed  him  with  a  similar  object.  Catho* 
licism  is  thus,  by  its  advance  guards,  who  keep  pace  with  population 
whithersoever  it  spreads,  sowing  broad  cast  the  seeds  of  future  in« 
fluenee.  In  many  districts  the  settler  finds  no  religious  counsellor 
within  reach  but  the  faithful  missionary  of  Rome,  who  has  thus  the 
field  to  himself,  a  field  which  he  frequently  cultivates  with  success. 
In  addition  to  this,  seminaries,  in  connexion  with  the  church,  are 
being  founded,  not  only  in  places  which  are  now  well  filled  with 
people  but  in  spots  which  careful  observation  has  satisfied  its  agents 
will  yet  ^[iost^4eem  with'  population.    Ecclesiastical  establishments^ 
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too,  a^  bein^  erected,  wMdi  eommeiid  themselves  to  the  pebfile  of 
the  districts  in  which  thej  are  fouud  bj  the  mode  iu  which .  thej 
administer  to  their  comforts  and  their  necessities  when  other  me^ns 
of.  ministering,  to  them  are  wanting.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  have 
already  their  establishments  amid  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest, 
prescribing  to  the  diseased  in  body,  and  administering  consolation  to 
the  troubled  in  spirit,  long  before  the  doctor  or  the  minister  makes 
bis  appearance  in  the  settlement.  By  this  attention  to  the  physical 
as  Well  as  to  the  moral  wants,  the  Roman  emissaries,  ere  there  are 
yet  any  to  compete  with  them,  gain  the  good  will  of  the  neighbour- 
hood |in  the  midst  of  which  they  labour,  and  proselytism  frequently 
follows  hard  upon  a  lively  sentiment  of  gratitude.' 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  this  pleasing  picture  should  be 
dashed  with  any  shade  of  Protestant  jealousy.  A  thousand 
synods  of  Thurles  shall  not  provoke  us  here.  It  exhibits  the 
Church  of  Kome  on  what  has  ever  been  her  bright  Bide, — the 
pastoral  and  not  the  theological.  She  has  always  been  the 
friend  and  guardian  of  society  in  its  infancy,  in  its  desolation^ 
in  seasons  of  famine,  of  pestilence^  and  of  secular  expression. 
In  Europe,  for  many  centuries,  amid  the  darkness  of  evil 
generations,  she  was  the  sole  sanctuary  of  peace,  of  mercy^  and 
of  female  innocence.  And  now  for  her  labours  of  charity,  not 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  American  wilderness,  we  are  very 
willing  to  forget  her  prospective  policy,  and  that  eye  to  business 
which  Mr.  Mackay  forewarns  us  of.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
misfflonaries  of  the  great  valley  let  us  welcome  present  instru- 
ments of  good  whom  Providence  has  not  sent  there  for  nothing. 

And  thus  whoever  casts  a  comprehensive  eye  over  the  vast 
and  varied  picture  of  the  United  States  will  discern  signs  of 
growth,  change,  transition,  conflict,  and  compensation  on  every 
side,  and  agencies  of  man  and  nature  apparently  in  opposition 
that  are  really  working  together  to  some  general  end.  The 
fo^r  races  of  men,  too,  which  compose  that  vast  population, — 
the  Saxon,  the  Celt,  the  Negro,  and  the  Indian, — whatever 
their  separate  fortunes,  must  mingle  their  blood,  more  or  les^ 
together ;  and,  as  Nature  makes  nothing  in  vain,  we  know  not 
what  political  results  may  come  of  that.  Dr.  Arnold,  many 
years  ago,  in  some  historical  disquisition,  assumed  that  European 
society  must  work  out  its  destiny  with  the  means  already  in  its 
possession,  and  had  no  new  ingredients  or  infusions  to  look 
for ;  upon  which,  a  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  remarked 
that  the  Negro  race  had  not  yet  played  its  part  in  the  world, 
and  was  perhaps  destined  to  supply  the  pacific  and  Christian 
counterpoise  to  the  martial  and  pioneering  virtues  of  the  northern 
races.  Of  course  we  do  not  propound  this  as  any  serious  theory 
of  our  own ;  but  when  we  study  Lavater,  and  read  Bliimenbach 
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and  lyisiiidl  upon  Caucasians,  Mongdians,  EtUiopians^  and  the 
type  man,  tbere  is  nothing  absord  in  si^gestiag  that  Nature 
may  have  designed  ultimately  to  fuse  her  three  originid  types 
mto  one,  and  that  the  liet  and  h^hest  man  may  be  something 
higher  than  a  Jew. 

There  is  an  opinion  in  Europe  that  American  demoa»cy  has 
outlived  the  virtues  of  its  founders,  and  has  become  corrupt  and 
acquisitive,  envious,  factious,  and  insensible  to  honour.  But  if 
this  means  that  America  is  suffering,  upon  the  whole,  a  moral 
decline,  the  opinion  seems  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  high  and 
progressive  civilisation  of  many  oi  the  older  States.  We  would 
ascribe  the  evil  to  growth  rather  than  decay ;  or  at  the  worst  to 
that  relative  deterioration  which  is  involved  in  the  rapid  increase 
of  independent  constituencies.  The  national  point  of  honour 
may  easily  stand  lower  now  thim  it  did  in  the  first  years  of 
independence,  when  the  population  was  more  compact)  more 
united  by  a  common  sentiment,  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  eminent  and  disinterested  men  who  Imd  the  foundations  of 
tiie  republic  The  pioneers  of  the  West  have  not  been  trained 
in  courts  or  camps;  and  the  questions  which  now  agitate  the 
Union,  like  the  questions  which  agitate  all  governments,  are 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  populace. 
Yet  the  true  question  is  not  simply  as  to  the  existence  and 
vivacity  of  democratic  vices  in  America,  but  whether  such 
corrupticHis  are  the  permanent  and  increasing  tendency  of 
popular  institutions; — for  if  they  be,  then  men  of  virtue,  as 
well  as  men  of  taste,  wiU  *  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne,' 
or,  if  need  be,  even  to  the  shelter  of  hierarchies  and  of  castes. 
But  let  institutions  be  judged  by  their  fruits, — the  good  and 
the  bad  together.  In  every  country  there  are  examples  of  any 
kind  of  moral  character  from  which  a  writer  may  choose  to 
generalise.  If  we  were  to  judge  at  home  of  the  quality  of  the 
waters  by  the  scum  of  the  surface,  or  by  the  dregs  at  bottom, 
'what  inferences  should  we  draw  from  election  mobs,  parlia- 
mentary intrigues,  and  railway  morality  ?  These  are  undeniable 
disgraces,  but  they  are  not  the  whole  of  England.  There  are 
readers  who  never  crossed  the  Atlantic,  who  figure  to  themselves 
all  America  to  be  spitting  on  the  carpet,  all  American  religion 
to  be  that  of  a  Smith  and  a  Miller,  and  all  American  law  to  be 
that  of  Lynch, — the  truth  being  that  Americans  do  spit  more 
than  is  approved  of  in  England;  that  Lynch  is  still  an  indis- 
pensable man  in  the  backwoods ;  and  that  the  Mormons  have 
founded  a  State:  but  Ae  truth  being  also,  that  the  best  society 
and  manners  are  to  be  found  in  the  States ;  that  the  gradations 
iOf  law  rise  from  Lynch,  through  Kent,  up  to  Story,  one  of  the 
first  of  modem  jurists ;  and  gradations  of  religion  from  the  fana- 
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time  equally  affedia  the  mtenests  of  aU  tke  otber  States^  I  sbaE  no 
more  regard  her  particular  wishes  or  instructions  than  I  should 
regard  the.  wishes  qf  a  man  who  might  appoint  me  an  arbitrator  or 
referee,  to  decide  ^ome  g^i^estion^oC  important  private  right  between 
him  and  his  neighbour,  and  then  instruct  me  to  decide  in  his  favour* 
If  ever  there  was  a  government  upon  earth,  it  is  this  government,  — 
if  ever  there  was  a  body  upon  earth,  it  is  this  body,  which  should 
consider  itself  as  composed  by  agreement  of  all ;  each  member  ap- 
pointed by  some,  but  organised  by  the  general  consent  of  all,  sitting 
here  under  the  solemn  obligations  of  oath  and  conscience,  to  do  that 
which  they  think  to  be  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole/ 

If  the  statesman  who  spoke  thus,  and  the  colleagues  who 
support  Um,  and  whom  the  death  of  the  late  president  has 
i^estojred  to  power,  can  maintain  their  ground  and  their  principles^ 
we  too  cry»  Grod  save  the  Hepublic,  in  co^fidence  rather  thsui  ia 
fear ;  for  upon  those  conditioAS  w^  think  :the  Union  will  not  ^lit 
upon  the  rock  of  slavery,  and  will  not  be  run  down  by  the 
democracy  of  the  backwoods* 

In  the  foregoing  survey,  we  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
outlines  of  the  subject  rather  than  its  subdivisions  and  details, — 
because  the  diflSculty  of  keeping  such  a  field  in  sight  betrays 
many  judgments,  otherwise  mir  and  just,  into  narrow  views  and 
partial  conclusions ;  and  we  believe  these  tjwo  books  of  Sir  C. 
Ly ell's  and  Mr.  Mackay's  to  be, the  most  comprehensive,  as  well 
as  impartial,  that  have  been  published  in  England  upon  the 
United  States.  Sir  C.  Lyell  is  by  nature  and  habit  a  seArch^ 
after  truth, — and  Mr.  Mackay  treats  ^very  subject  in  the  spirit 
of  a  man  intent  upon  conveying  faithful  and  correct  impressions 
to  his  readers.  ^  It  is  time,'  he  says,  ^  that  caricature  should 
*  cease,  and  portraiture  begin,'  and  we  trust  that  future  travel- 
lers will  bear  this  rule  in  mind,  and  follow  this  good  example. 

There  are  nciany  pa;rticular  gubjects  of  great  interest  connected 
with  the  internal  polity  of  the  United  States  into  which  we 
should  be  glad,  if  space  permittee^  to  enter  under  the  trusW 
guidance  of  oux  authors.  In  particular  we  are  sorry  not  to 
foUow  Sir  C.  Lyell  into  the  slave  States  of  which  he  ^ves  a 
more  cheerful  picture  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  together 
with  many  proofs  of  the  improveability  of  the  negro  race,  an<l 
9ome  physiological  reasons  for  believing  them  capable,  in  succes- 
sive generations,  of  unliinited  development.  Then  there  are 
Mr.  Mackay's  statistics  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade^ 
-^the  increase  and  migrations  of  the  people, — the  foreign  inuni- 
gration,  —  the  chapter  on  California, —  and  the  international, 
commercial,  and  literary  interests  of  the  old  and  new  world.  It 
is  altogether  such  a  scene  of  political  youth,  strength,  .ezeite^ 
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ment,  inezperience^  c^yportonity,  enterprise,  ud  hope^  as  the 
world  presente  nowhere  else  between  the  poles.  To  treat  soch  a 
subject  wisely  is  a  task  for  the  best  faculties  of  the  wisest  men. 
To  treat  it  with  superdlious  d(^matimn  or  with  national  ill 
feeling,  nmst  be  discreditable  to  any  writer  of  any  country-*— 
but  most  of  all  to  any  writer  who  speaks  the  English  tongue. 

Amid  the  difficulties  which,  beset  all  governments,  and  the 
uncertainties  that  bang  over  the  future  of  all  nations,  it  would 
be  radi  and  presumptuous  to  pronounce  that  the  oiyilisation  of 
America  is  doomed  to  no  reverses,  no  revoluticMis  or  mediieval 
eclipses;  lliat  democracy  will  o(»nmit  no  crimes  or  bluuifers 
entiling  penalties  upon  unborn  generations ;.  that  even  under 
the  best  human  guidtmoe,  the  reclaiming  of  a  moral,  as  well  as 
material  wilderness  can  be  one  march  of  victory  and  triumph. 
But  tins  much  we  will  venture  to  say,  that,  as  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  manifest  themselves  at  present,  the  United 
Stat^  have  no  greater  lions  in  their  path  than  the  ignorancet, 
misery,  and  depravity  of  the  plebeian  peculations  of  Europe. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries.    July  23.  1849. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Conr 
stitution  and  Government  of  the  British  Museum.  Presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty. 
April,  1850.     With  an  Appendix. 

/^us  readers  know  Mr.  Cooper's  account  of  the  bee-hunter, 
who  detects  the  hive  by  watching  two  insects  on  the  wing 
and  marking  the  place  at  which  their  trad^  intersect.  The 
two  blue  books  above  named  have  been  used  by  us  in  a  similar 
manner:  but  as  we  approached  the  hive,  we  heard  a  buzring 
which  apprised  us  that  all  was  not  peace ;  and  we  soon  found 
that  human  bees  were  at  war  about  the  proper  mode  of  storing 
tiie  honey.  The  dispute  upon  the  Catalc^e  of  the  British 
Museum  Library  has  now  reached  a  first  stage  of  adjudication: 
iknd,  while  the  parties  who  have  encountered  an  adverse  verdict 
are  preparing  for  their  appeal,  there  is  a  lull  of  whfch  ywmay 
take  advantage  to  present  a  few  remarks  upon  the  question. 

We  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  this  matter  of  the  Catalogue^ 
because  it  occupies,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  whole  seat  of  war* 
As  to  other  pcmits,  we  content  ourselves  with  edioing  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  and  of  the  evidence,  which  awardd 
to  the  trustees  and  to  the  officers  employed  by  them,  a  lai^e 
measure  <rf  puUic  gratitude;   and  most  particularly  for  the 
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constant  attention  and  courtesy  with  which  the  pablic  are  treated 
by  them,  as  testified  by  the  witnesses  on  every  side  of  every^ 
controversy. 

In  1819,  the  publication  was  completed  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  octavo  cataloaue  (in  eight  volumes)  of  the  printed 
books  in  the  Museum.  It  is  a  catalogue  of  brief  titles,  prepared, 
by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Ellis  and  Mr.  Baber,  without  any 
assistance.  The  great  absolute  merit  of  this  production  appears 
in  nothing  so  clearly  as  in  the  contest  of  evidence  which  has 
brought  out  its  errors,  its  omissions,  and  its  absurdities ;  but 
which  at  the  same  time  has  established  the  fact  that  a  correct 
and  consistent  ca^ogue  of  a  large  library  is  a  wonder  which  the 
world  has  not  yet  seen.  This  octavo  catalogue,  formed  by  two 
persons,  beats  many  more  elaborate  performances.  Even  the 
grotesque  blunder  which  will  take  a  firm  place  in  the  history  of 
bibliography,  the  entrance  of  Happy  Struggle  {Felix  Ago)  as  an 
author  instead  of  a  subject^  is  matched,  if  not  beaten,  by  what 
occurs  in  the  deliberate  publication  of  a  time-honoured  university. 
The  above-mentioned  catalogue,  made  folio  by  pasted  margin, 
and  interleaved  for  manuscript  additions,  is  that  which  is  in  use 
at  the  Museum  up  to  this  day :  and  the  evidence  proves  that, 
far  as  it  is  from  perfection,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  conti- 
nental library  for  the  free  and  sole  use  of  the  readers,  who,  in- 
deed, but  seldom  have  direct  access  to  any  catalogue  at  alL  Its 
want  of  fulness,  and  consequent  inaccuracy,  were  known  and 
fdt  when  a  committee  of  the  Commons  inquired  into  the  state 
of  the  Museum  in  1835  and  1836 :  and  the  cry  of  the  literary 
public,  which  determined  the  recommendation  of  that  committee, 
was  for  *  full  and  accurate'  catalogues  in  opposition  to  *  compen- 
*  dious'  ones;  This  cry  is  now  reversed:  that  is  to  say,  a  ma- 
jority (but  by  no  means  so  large  as  asserted)  of  those  who  think 
themselves  entitled  to  offer  an  opinion  to  the  Commissioners  de-* 
mand  short  and  rapidly  constructed  auction-lists,  to  ^ve  them 
their  proper  name.  Within  a  period  of  twenty  years,  then,  the 
majority  have  fronted  two  opposite  ways,  according  to  whafe 
they  took  for  the  emergency  of  the  moment  i  under  a  compen- 
dious catalogue,  they  have  raised  their  voices  for  the  full  and 
the  aocurate ;  under  the  delay  which  the  full  and  the  accurate 
require,  they  have  clamoured  for  the  compendious. 

The  trustees  of  the  Museum,  unfortunately,  tried  to  reconcile 
incompatibilities.  A  certidn  D.D.,  a  dry  divine,  found  theii* 
requirements,  he  says,  in  an  old  manuscript,  where  indeed  we 
have  no  doubt  he  did  find  every  word  of  his  list  of  the  duties  of 
a  librarian,  of  which  this  is  a  part.  *Item,  he  shal  make  the 
^  sayde  kalendars  and  inventories  with  grete  aduice,  and  moche 
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^  circumspectlie :  and  shal  recognize  the  same  manie  tymes  wy th 
^  al  dylygence.     Item,  he  shal  make  them  presentlie ;  so  that  no 
*  man  be  hyndered  to   haue  the  same,  ne  doe  tarye  therfor.* 
This  is  not  only  a  compendious,  but  also  a  full  and  accurate 
account  of  the  undertaking  which  the  trustees  attempted  in  the 
£rst  instance.     In  1838,  it  was  resolved  that  the  full  catalogue, 
on  which  much  labour  had  been  already  expended,  should  be 
printed  forthwith ;  that  is  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  a  part  of  letter 
A.  could  be  got  ready,  the  printing  of  it  should  proceed  while 
the  rest  of  that  very  letter  was  in  preparation,  and  so  on.     This 
unfortunate  determination,  the  fruit  of  a  praiseworthy  desire  to 
give  all  possible  satisfaction  to  the  literary  world,  was  taken  in 
opposition  to  the  earnest  advice  of  Mr.  Panizzi,  to  whom  its 
execution  was  entrusted,  and  who  had  in  1837  been  promoted, 
after  six  years'  experience  in  a  subordinate  post,  to  the  oflSce  of 
Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books :  and  the  first  volume,  containing 
letter  A.  was  actually  published  in  1841.      The  printing  was 
afterwards  suspcinded,  a  proceeding  approved  of  by  the  trustees 
early  in  1846,  from  the  mere  impossibility  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding above  described ;  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  portion  of 
the  literary  public  at  this  step,  augmented  by  various  miscon- 
ceptions, had  a  large  share  in  producing  the  Koyal  Commission. 
Having  brought  Mr.  Panizzi  upon  the  ground,  we  must  needs 
describe  the  very  remarkable  position  in  which  he  stands.     For 
many  years  he  has  been  held  up  to  the  English  public  as  a  kind 
of  Italian  ogre,  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Museum  to  midntain 
foreign  refinements  against  *  English  common  sense.'  His  oppo- 
nents, than  whom  no  men  were  ever  more  certain  of  complete 
victory,  now  feel,  as  we  may  almost  collect  from  their  own  ad- 
missions, that  they  have  been  met  by  a  power  of  knowledge  on 
vrhich  they  did  not  calculate.     Year  after  year  has  a  portion  of 
the  press  made  him  the  object  of  personal  attack,  attributing  to 
Mm  alone  all  of  which  they  thought  there  was  ground  to  com- 
plain, and  imputing  to  him  all  the  craft  and  subtlety  which  the 
English  common  nonsense  awards  to  his  countrymen  in  the  mass. 
At  one  time  he  is  the  favourite  of  the  trustees,  at  another  his 
excessive  cleverness  and  astuteness  make  them  his  dupes:  the 
very  witnesses  who  give  their  evidence  in  favour  of  his  views, 
are  primed  and  let  oflF  by  him;  he  is  everywhere  and  every- 
thing.    No  sooner  does  the  Commission  report  iiL  his  favour, 
than  its  members  become  either  his  friends  or  his  pupils,  and 
their  report  a  job  of  his  own ;  even  Mr.  Hume  cannot  resist 
him.     He  is  not  only  a  magician  himself,  but  he  makes  magi- 
cians of  the  Commissioners,  whose  court  resembles  that  of  the 
Xiord  High  Steward,  because  (we  are  repeating  a  mixture  of 
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alliisioiis  actnaDj  emplo3red)  the  noble  Prospero  in  the  diair, 
breaks  hie  staff  at  the  close  of  the  pn>oeedii^&   In  short,  Signer 
Paoizzi  is  described  as  an  Italian  *  Napoleon  of  librarians,'  the 
wori^er  of  feats  bo  nomeions  and  wooderfiil  that  Archbbhop 
Whatelej  might  easilj  prove  he  never  existed.    While  we  were 
doubting  whether  sach  a  phrase  did  not  exa^erate  the  feeling 
of  oar  contempcNnaries,  we  actuallj  found  it  in  one  of  them.  He 
has  his  marshals  too,  giant  bibliographers  like  himself^  moulded 
and  disciplined  to  his  own  notions,  f<Hmidable  in  every  thing  bat 
that  thej  pooBcas  homelj  vernacular  names,  nnfit  to  raise  terror 
in  English  ears.     The  plain  tmth  is  that  Mr.  Panizzi  is  simply 
a  very  eflident  public  officer,  who^  bendes  his  qualifications  as  a 
man  of  letters,  has  learned  by  experience,  and  special  study  of 
the  subject,  how  to  preserve,  augment,  and  catalogue  a  library. 
He  has  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  those  who  have  used  the  letters 
that  spell  his  name  as  agnificative  of  all  they  oppose,  without  the 
least  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  a  paianomasia  is  not  fair  to 
the  man  whose  ffignature  is  thus  appropriated.     But  the  day  of 
redress  is  come:  and  the  English  public,  which  will  not  readily 
believe  that  twelve  such  names*  as  are  appended  to  the  Beport 
of  the  Commission  are  united  against  evidence  in  the  defence 
of  a  train  of  miworthy  proceedings,  will  read  the  following  sen- 
tences! of  the  Eeport  with  confidence  in  the  opinion  arrived  at 

'  This  desire  [that  of  avoiding  delajj,  creditable  in  itself  to  tbe 
Trustees,  it  was,  which,  in  oar  opinion,  led  them  to  attempt  the 
accomplishment  of  two  purposes  practically  and  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  each  other —  the  construction  of  a  catalogue  alphabetical, 
ample,  and  accurate,  and  its  publication  in  successive  parts  during 
the  progress  of  its  preparation  in  MSS.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  first 
of  these  objects  .  •  .  •  they  adopted  a  plan  which  appears  to  bare 
been  originally  suggested,  when  the  Catalogue  of  1819  was  under 
discussion,  on  the  high  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Heber.  This  plan 
received,  through  a  long  series  of  meetings  and  discussions,  the 

*  Lords  EUesmere,  Seymour,  Canning,  and  Wrottesley,  Sir  P. 
lE^erton,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Sir  B.  Murchison,  the  Lord  Advocate^ 
J.  Hume,  Sb  Rogers,  B.  M.  Milnes,  J.  6.  S.  Lefevre. 

't'  The  trustees  of  the  Museum  referred  this  report  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  a  conmuttee  of  their  own  bodr,  who  reported  upon  the 
'  suggestions  and  observations '  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners  on 
Maj  20.  1850.  This  report  on  the  report  rather  lightens  our  labour 
bj  dismissing  all  we  are  here  concerned  with  in  one  sentence,  as 
follows,  ^  In  respect  to  the  Catalogue,  the  opinion  of  the  Commission- 

<  ers  agrees  so  nearly  with  that  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  your 

<  Committee  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion.' 
We  confess  ourselves  puzzled:  does  this  apply  to  the  suggestions 
Qnly,  or  does  it  include  the  observations  f 
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deliberate  flancftion  and  careful  revision  of  the  TrusCees*  It  was-  kept 
under  their  notice  through  successive  stages  of  its  development  by 
constant  reports  from  those,  employed  in  its  execution,  and  especially 
by  discussions  on  the  rules^  which,  at  first  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber as  devised  by  Mr.  Baber,  gradually  swelled  in  bulk,  as  various 
difficulties  and  doubtful  cases  suggested  themselves,  till  they  were 
digested  into  the  existing  code  under  ninety-one  distinct  heads,  pub- 
lished in  the  printed  volume,  letter  A.  The  Trustees,  in  this  matter  of 
the  rules  for  compilation,  evidently  did  not  consider  it  consistent 
with  their  duty,  to  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  their  officers 

•  .  .  .  We  must  fairly  confess  that  our  inquiries,  especially  into  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Catalogue,  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  there  is  not 
some  hazard  in  the  practice  of  interfering  in  the  details  of  the  library 
on  the  part  of  a  Board,  even  so  constituted  as  that  of  the  Trustees. 

•  ...  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  their  constant  supervision  and 
frequent  authoritative  interference  is  not  unimportant  as  bearing  on 
a  question  of  justice  to  an  individual  officer  of  the  Museum,  Mr. 
Panizzi.  We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiiy,  to 
ascertain  the  prevalence  among  many  persons  of  an  impression  which 
attributes  to  that  gentleman  not  only  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  a 
catalogue  of  which  those  parties,  on  various  grounds  presently  to  be 
noticed,  disapprove,  but  also  the  delay  of  which  they  complain  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan  so  adopted.  It  becomes  our  incidental  duty  to 
do  him  justice  in  these  particulars.  From  what  we  have  already 
stated  it  will  appear  that,  with  respect  to  the  system  and  form  of  the 
catalogue,  whatever  be  its  defects,  Mr.  Panizzi  can  be  charged  with 
nothing  further  than  the  constant  approval  and  acceptance  of  one 
leading  principle,  that  of  fulness  and  accuracy,  suggested  on  high 
authority,  adopted  by  an  able  superior  and  predecessor  in  office, 
indicated  by  the  statutes  of  the  Museum,  and  enforced  by  the  de- 
liberate sanction  of  the  Trustees  and  the  recommendations  of  a 
Parliamentary  Committee.  With  respect  to  delay,  in  the  execution 
of  the  plan  adopted,  we  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  any  delay  which 
could  have  been  avoided  without  a  sacrifice  of  all  essential  features  of 
the  intended  work,  is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  desire  of  the  Trustees 
to  hurry  on  the  printing.  In  order  to  carry  out  their  resolution  to 
publish  the  catalogue  in  successive  portions,  it  became  obviously 
necessary  to  select  from  all  parts  of  the  library  the  volumes  in  alpha- 
betical succession.  If  the  Trustees,  adhering  how  firmly  soever  to 
their  intention  of  eventual  printing,  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
reasons,  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  for  postponing  that  operadon 
until  the  M9S  were  completed,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  gone 
through  the  whole  library  in  an  uninterrupted  progress  shelf  by  shelf* 
The  difference  with  respect  to  expedition  and  labour  between  these 
two  modes  would  probably  be  considerable  even  in  the  case  of  a 
limited  collection ;  but  when  the  extent  of  the  Museum  is  considered 
and  the  spaces  to  be  traversed,  that  difference  is  beyond  our  calcu* 
iation.  It  appears  that  the  whole  length  of  the  bookshelves  of  the 
Museum  exceeds  twelve  miles.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
supposition  that,  but  for  the  perseverance  in  this. process,  in  conjuncr 
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tion  with  other  avoidable  causes  of  delay,  the  catalogue  would  now 
have  been  finished  according  to  its  original  intention,  and  finished  in 
respect  of  cross  references  especially,  in  a  fqrm  more  satisfactory  than 
any  labour  under  the  present  system  could  produce.  ...  To  another 
instance  in  which  Mr.  Panizzi's  opinion'  was  overruled  by  that  of  the 
Trustees,  he  attributes  much  avoidable  delay  and  expense ;  we  allude 
to  the  thirty-third  and  seven  following  rules,  which  govern  the 
process  of  cataloguing  anonjonous  works.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fanizzi,  having 
to  deal  with  an  immense  mass  of  works  under  this  head,  advocates  the 
adoption  and  the  rigid  observance  of  a  rule  by  which  the  main  entries 
of  all  such  works  should  find  their  places  in  the  catalogue  in  alpha-^ 
betical  order  under  the  first  word  of  the  title,  not  an  article  or  a 
preposition.  ...  It  is  very  evident  that  the  principal  entry  of  an 
anonymous  work,  framed  on  the  principle  recommended  by  Mr. 
Fanizzi  on  the  authority  of  Audiffredi,  will  often  afford  no  facilities 
to  a  searcher  who  has  not  an  exact  transcript  or  other  precise  infor- 
mation of  its  title.  If  it  were  possible  in  all,  or  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  of  the  absence  of  an  author's  name,  to  give  clearly  and  accu- 
rately under  a  leading  word  the  subject  matter  of  a  work,  an  use- 
ful and  satisfactory,  and  so  far  a  classed  catalogue  might  be  made  on 
this  principle.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  framer  of  the  entry  to  do 
this  without  hesitation  and  deliberation,  such  a  catalogue  might 
possibly  be  prepared  without  greater  delay  or  expense  than  Audif- 
fredi's  or  any  other  analogous  mode  of  prpceeding  would  require.  We 
are,  however,  satisfied  that  neither  of  these  desiderata  are  attainable, 
and  that  the  difficulty,  whether  as  to  execution  or  rate  of  progress,  is 
only  to  be  met  by  numerous  cross-references.' 

Our  readers  must  carefully  attend  to  this  extract,  which  is 
much  more  than  mere  matter  of  back  reference  from  our  sub- 
sequent remarks.  •  These  it  would  be  impossible  to  throw  into 
any  form  which  would  make  them  follow  the  order  of  the 
evidence  given ;  which  is,  moreover,  so  bulky,  and  takes  in  so 
many  collateral  details,  that  we  have  much  to  leave  behind* 
without  an  allusion,  even  on  the  subject  of  the  Catalogue. 

Were  we  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  main  discussion,  we  should 
probably  omit  what  should  by  no  means  be  omitted, — some  allu- 
sion to  the  gentle  flights  of  fancy  which  may  recreate  the  reader 
of  the  voluminous  mass.    The  gaieties  of  a  body  of  evidence  are 


*  We  should  like  to  do  what  we  can  to  urge  forward  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Index.  The  Appendix  has  been  printed  and  published* 
We  have  seen  it  stated  that  part  of  what  was  intended  to  appear  in 
this  appendix  has  been  omitted.  This  we  are  told  is  true ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  omissions  consist  mostly  of  Mr.  Fanizzi'^ 
own  reports  on  the  Grenville  Library,  and  that  the  occurrence  is  merely 
through  forgetfulness,  arising  out  of  some  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  the  latter  meetings  of  the  Commissioners,  to  which  we  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  more  than  allude. 
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some  key  to  the  value  of  its  gravities,  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  describes 
himself  as  ^rather  a  thin-skinned  sort  of  student/  is  of  opinon  that 
many  of  the  readers  are  *  a  very  thick-skinned  race,' — persons 
whose  inquiries  do  not  involve  much  *  delicate  intellect,'  who 
get  up  ^  the  stuff  called  useful  knowledge,'  and  ^  whom  it  is  not 

*  worth  while  to  take  much  trouble  to  accommodate.'  These 
persons,  it  seems,  tolerated  a  reader  of  weak  intellect,  who 
was  sent  to  the  Museum  by  his  friends,  and  ^  made  extracts 
'  out  of  books,  and  puddled  away  his  time  there : '  this  man  used 

*  to  blow  his  nose  very  loudly  every  half  hour,'  Subsequently 
Mr.  Carlyle  generalises  this  description,  and  deposes  that  men 
who  come  for  such  purposes  as  his  should  be  separated  from 
^  the  men  who  come  to  read  now  in  the  reading  room,  and  who 
^  blow  their  noses  in  an  insane  state.'  He  is  also  of  opinion 
that  none  but  good  books  ought  to  be  bought,  of  which  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  librarian  or  the  trustees  ought  to  judge. 

*  Where  the  man,'  says  he,  *  was  a  quack,  and  his  work  de- 

*  ddedly  bad,  I  should  consider  I  was  doing  God  service,  and 
^  the  poor  man  himself  service,  in  extinguishing  such  a  book/ 
He  also  states  that  he  gets  a  ^  museum  headache'  whenever  he 
goes  there :  the  character  of  this  malady  is  not  specified.  An-^ 
other  witness  of  more  precision,  Mr.  T.  Hudson  Turner  (who, 
we  hope,  will  register  his  psyUometer,)  gives  it  in  evidence  that 

*  there  is  a  flea  generated  in  that  room  that  is  larger  than  any 

*  to  be  found  elsewhere,  except  in  the  receiving  rooms  of  work- 

*  houses.'  To  these  instances  of  strength  and  oddity  of  assertion 
we  may  add  the  following  example — an  extreme  one  certainly 
— of  the  mode  in  which  casualties  are  described  as  ordinary 
events.  Mr.  George  Soane,  who  has  used  the  reading-room 
^  constantly,  for  many  years,  from  nine  till  four,  and  sometimes 

*  later,'  brings  forward,  as  his  self-selected  first  point  of  exami- 
nation, *the  way'  in  which  manuscripts  are  withheld.     Having 
mentioned  one  instance  in  which  Sir  F.  Madden  kept  back  for 
half  an  hour  a  manuscript  which  he  himself  was  using,  Mr. 
Soane  is  asked,   *Is  that  a  solitary  instance?'  to  which  he 
answers,  « I  have  known  no  other  instances ;  but  these  things 
<  cannot  occur  every  day.'     When  it  is  remembered  that  every 
witness  received  proof-sheets   of  his   own   evidence,  with  an 
implied  invitation   to   prune   down   the    exuberances    of  oral 
communication,  some  of  these  things  will  appear  surprising. 
Again,  we  note,  once  for  all,  the  manner  in  which  the  avowed 
reason  for  the  wish  of  a  witness  is  sometimes  one  which  deterio- 
rates the  value  of  the  whole  evidence.     And  here,  again,  we 
lake  an  extreme  case.     We  should  have  read  with  the  utmost 
attention,  and  desire  of  giving  it  its  full  weight,  the  evidence  ot 
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80  able  a  bibliographer  as  Mr.  Bolton  Comey,  had  he  grounded 
his  observations  upon  what  could  be  made  a  national  view  of 
the  diflSculty.  But  when  we  came  to  this  question  and  answer^ 
we  could  not  prevent  their  accompanying  us  through  all  that 
followed.  ^  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  system  of  cataloguing 
^  the  books?'  ^  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  because  I  see  no  chance; 
^  at  my  time  of  life,  of  ever  having  before  me  a  catalogue  which 

*  is  carried  on  upon  so  elaborate  a  plan.'  The  Commissioners, 
we  observe,  carefully  avoided  all  appearance  of  baiting  cross- 
examination  towards  the  witnesses  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Museum ;  nor  towards  these  last  was  it  carried  one  bit  further 
than  would  have  been  courted  by  the  witnesses  themselves,  as 
public  men  against  whom  various  charges  had  been  made,  both 
in  newspapers  and  by  other  witnesses.  But,  though  highly 
approving  of  this,  we  could  almost  wish  that  Mr.  B.  Comey 
had  been  asked  up  to  what  age  he  considered  his  answer  to  be  a 
valid  one.  We  fancy  that  it  must  have  been  diflScult,  some^ 
times,  to  repress  a  sly  hit:  one  appears  even  in  the  Report;  A 
witness  complains  that  there  is  but  one  copy  of  Facciolati  in  the 
Library,  on  which  the  Commissioners  remark  that  ^  four  editions 

*  oi  Forcellini  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  readers ;  which,  inas* 

*  much  as  Forcellini  *  was  the  real  author  of  the  work  in  ques* 

*  tion,  appears  as  complete  an  answer  as  can  be  given.' 

It  seems  to  have  been  almost  universally  agreed  that  the  cata- 
logue ought  to  be  alphabetic/al.  Some  time  ago  the  current  of 
opinion  among  literary  men  seemed  to  be  setting  towards 
ejassed  catalogues,  or  those  in  which  the  books  are  arranged 
according  to  subjects.  We  had  hardly  supposed  that  this 
illusion  (as  we  hold  it  to  be)  had  become  so  nearly  obsolete  as 
the  evidence  before  us  shows  that  it  is :  and  this  disappearance 
of  a  most  injurious  opinion,  which  never  was  entertained  to  any 
extent  by  the  really  experienced  in  biblic^raphy,  encourages  us 
to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  professional  persons 
just  alluded  to  will  be  admitted  to  know  best  on  all  the  points 
which  have  been  raised  relative  to  the  care  of  a  large  library. 
Of  these  the  one  with  which  we  are  now  most  concerned  is  as 
follows: — Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a 
good  catalogue  that  the  titles  of  books  should  be  fully  given  ? 
that  is,  with  such  fnlness  as  shall  not  fail  both  to  represent  the 
author's  intention,  in  every  point  in  which  he  allowed  his  title-* 
page  .to  declare  it,  and  also  to  supply  such  information  with 


*  Let  us  express  our  hope  that  one  of  the  results  of  this  inquiry 
may  be  the  restoration  of  Forcellini's  name  to  that  association  with 
his  work  of  which  he  has  been  most  unjustly  deprived. 
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regard  to  appendices,  annotations,  &c.,  as  a  correct  author  would 
advertise  in  his  title-page,  when  the  actual  author  does  not  do  it? 
All  parties  are  agreed  that  this  question  of  fulness  is  merely  an 
appendage  to  that  of  accuracy :  all  are  agreed  that  the  catalogue 
must  be  accurate,  that  is,  must  give  such  a  description  of  each  book 
as  will  enable  the  reader  to  know,  in  the  author's  words,  whether 
it  be  the  precise  work  and  edition  that  he  wants :  all  are  agreed 
that  a  catalogue  is  bad,  when  it  often  happens,  in  consequence  of 
its  faultiness,  that  the  book  which  is  ordered  turns  out  to  be  the 
wrong  one.  We  mean,  all  who  know  what  strict  research  is.  Mr, 
Carlyle,  indeed,  says  that  *  it  is  not  once  in  a  dozen  times  that  one 

*  cares  about  a  particular  edition  : '  the  only  one  of  whom  we  be- 
lieve this,  is  the  one  who  declares  it  of  himself; — their  Majesties 
might  have  a  right  to  take  brother  Neale's  money,  since  brotheif 
Neale  offers  it.  We  should  rather,  in  catalogue  matters,  trust  those 
by  whom  it  is  only  once  in  a  dozen  times  that  a  particular  edition 
is  not  wanted,  or  a  choice  of  particular  editions.  The  question 
then  is,  what  degree  of  fulness  is  essential  to  the  required  accu* 
racy ;  and  as  there  cannot  be  different  catalogues  for  different 
classes  of  inquirers,  (though  this  has  been  proposed,  and  the 
proposal  has  been  likened  to  that  of  the  small  hole  for  the  small 
cat,  and  the  large  hole  for  the  large  one,)  it  is  as  necessary  that 
the  one  constructed  should  meet  the  wants  of  the  most  profound 
investigation,  as  that  the  engine  should  be  able  to  draw  the 
longest  train  which  is  to  be  attached  to  it  throughout  the  whole 
journey.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  catalogue  re-^ 
quisite  for  investigations  of  greater  accuracy  could  not  be  used 
by  those  for  whom  less  might  be  sufficient,  there  would  be  a  case 
made  out  for  two  catalogues.  But  this  has  not  been  attempted ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  main  objections  made  to  the  proposed  plan 
have  been  described  as  referring  equally  to  all  kinds  of  use. 
Mr.  G.  L.  Craik,  when  asked  whether  he  thinks  a  catalogue  rvot 
hibliographical  would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  reading  room, 
replies,  *not  all  the  purposes,  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  them.' 
To  this  we  agree,  though  probably  nine-tenths  is  too  large  a 
£raction.  At  the  same  time,  nine-tenths  is  almost  a  recognised 
term  for  an  indefinite  majority.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that 
nine-tenths  of  literary  men  are  against  the  proposed  plan :  we 
suspect,  first,  that  both  the  fractions  must  be  cut  down,  and 
next,  that  the  two  have  some  connexion  with  one  another. 

•  The  following  is  the  briefest  possible  summary  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  evidence  with  respect  to  full  titles  as  against  con- 
densed ones ;  and  from  it  can  be  collected,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  numerical  amount  of  evidence  for  and  against  the  plan  which 
Mr.  Panizzi's  opponents  persist  in  giving  to  him  entire.     We 
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allow  Mr.  PanizzI  and  Sir  H.  Ellis  to  pair  off  on  opposite  sides, 
as  the  actual  constructors  of  two  opposed  'catalogues.  -  The 
naturalists  appear  to  favour  a  classed  catalogue,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  Drs.  Grant  and  Lindley,  who  gave  opinions  in 
writing,)  approve  the  plan  of  Dryander,  which  involves  long 
titles:  so  said  Mr.  Eobert  Brown,  Mr.  Konig,  and  Professor 
Owen,  the  first  of  whom  would  also  have  a  succinct  alphabetical 
catalogue.  Mr.  Adolphus  Asher,  the  well  known  Berlin  book- 
seller, thinks  long  titles  the  only  mode.  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooley,  who 
proposes  to  stereotype  the  titles  separately,  would  only  strike  out 
superfluities,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  he  leans  to  longer  titles 
than  the  professed  advocates  of  brevity.  Mr.  G.  L.  Craik, 
who  considers  the  common  idea  that  a  good  catalogue  is  an  easy 
thing  to  be  a  wild  and  ludicrous  delusion,  would  have  a  short 
catalogue  constructed  for  present  use,  and  a  long  one  at  deliberate 
leisure ;  but  is  sure  the  short  catalogue  would  be  very  unsatis- 
factory to  the  public.  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker,  who  has  had 
much  more  to  do  with  cataloguing  than  those  who  know  him  only 
as  a  public  man  would  think,  is  as  firmly  and  exclusively  for 
long  titles  as  Mr.  Asher*  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  thinks  the 
principle  of  the  long  catalogue  excellent,  but  wants  some- 
thing immediately.  The  Rev.  W.  Cureton  is  decidedly  for 
long  titles,  as  is  Mr.  E.  Edwards.  Professor  De  Morgan,  who 
has  entered  more  fully  than  any  one  except  Mr.  Panizzi  into 
the  errors  which  arise  from  short  titles,  would  have  very  fuU 
ones ;  he  finds  even  the  new  catalogue  rather  too  brief  than 
otherwise.  Mr.  H.  Hallam  is  for  full  titles,  but  on  the  supposi- 
tion, which  he  advocates  in  any  case,  that  the  catalogue  is  not 
to  be  printed.  The  Eev.  S.  E.  Maitland  also  would  have  full 
titles,  but  also  would  not  print  them.  Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton 
would  have  the  titles  as  full  as  possible :  Mr.  J.  H.  Parry  the 
eame.  Lord  Strangford  thinks  a  bibliographical  catalogue 
desirable,  but  is  afraid  of  the  length  of  time  it  would  take.  Mr. 
E.  Doubleday,  Professor  Forbes,  Mr.  E.  Hawkins,  Mr.  G. 
Soane,  and  Mr.  C.  Tomlinson,  are  not  precise  as  to  what  they 
think  on  the  point.  Mr.  J.  J.  Bennett,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Biber, 
and  Mr.  J.  Bruce  are  for  short  titles.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  the  same, 
and  thinks  that  any  intelligible  way  would  do.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Cochrane  is  for  short  titles,  but  objects  to  any  rules  in  drawing 
up  a  catalogue ;  and  certainly  his  practice,  as  evidenced  by  his 
catalogue  of  the  London  Library,  is  in  conformity  with  his 
theory.  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier,  of  whom  more  presently,  is  for 
short  titles ;  as  is  Mr.  Bolton  Corney,  whose  reason  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Mr.  G.  Dodd  thinks  the  new  catalogue  too 
ample.     The  Rev.  J.  Forshall  thinks  that  the  larger  the  library. 
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the  more  succinct  should  be  the  catalogue :  that  is^  as  appears  to 
us,  the  greater  the  danger  of  confusion,  the  more  it  should  be 
courted.  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  is  for  short  titles,  as  is  also  Sir  K.  H. 
Inglis,  who,  we  strongly  suspect,  confounds  bibliography  with 
bibliomania.  Mr.  Edmund  Hodgson,  the  auctioneer,  seems  to 
think  that  consulting  the  Museum  Library  in  Great  Kussell 
Street,  and  selling  it  off  in  Fleet  Street,  are  entirely  the  same 
questions  as  to  catalogue :  we  cannot  imagine  how  or  why  he 
was  invited  to  give  evidence.  Did  the  Panizzi  faction  bring 
him  forward  as  a  caricature  of  some  of  their  literary  opponents  ? 
If  so,  though  the  joke  was  a  good  one,  it  was  too  broad,  was 
likely  to  give  offence,  and  was  not  altogether  the  mode  in  which 
men  of  education  should  oppose  each  other.  Sir  F.  Madden 
advocates  short  titles,  and  considers  the  Bodleian  catalogue  as  a 
su£Scient  model :  of  this  we  shall  presently  speak.  Lord  Mahon 
is  for  short  titles ;  and  Mr.  T.  Hudson  Turner  thinks  even  the 
old  catalogue  too  complicated.  Such  is  the  abridgment  of  our 
abridgment  of  the  mass  of  answers  on  this  one  point ;  and  it 
has  been  no  short  nor  easy  task.  We  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  any 
of  the  witnesses  by  it ;  but  many  a  reader  will  get  a  better 
notion  from  it,  than  he  would  have  had  courage  to  get  for  him- 
self from  the  original  materials. 

As  to  the  order  of  the  evidence,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Panizzi  gave  a  general  account  of  the  state  of 
the  collection,  &c.,  all  the  witnesses  who  volunteered  or  were 
asked  for  evidence  were  then  heard,  (the  willingness  of  the 
Commission  to  receive  it  having  been  publicly  announced  in  the 
*  Athenaeum'  No.  1111.,  together  with  Mr.  Panizzi's  request  that 
all  complainants  would  come  forward,)  and,  finally,  Mr.  Panizzi 
was  heard  in  detailed  defence.  To  this  course  we  have  since 
seen  strong  objection  made  by  those  who  thought  that,  after 
the  defence,  the  replies  of  the  assailing  witnesses  should  have 
been  heard.  For  ourselves,  we  can  hardly  reconcile  such  a 
demand  with  the  principle  or  usage  of  such  inquiries.  Mr# 
Panizzi  was  the  party  on  his  trial,  and  those  who  attacked  him 
had  had  years  of  newspaper  opportunity,  most  vigorously  used ; 
while  he,  a  public  oflBcer,  was  prevented  by  .his  position,  tm  well 
as  by  the  relation  in  which  his  defence  would  have  placed  him 
to  the  Trustees,  from  making  any  reply.  The  defence  wa* 
here  strictly  in  answer,  in  every  instance  but  one ;  if  «ny  liodjr 
were  entitled  to  reply,  it  was  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  in  tbe  mstiUir 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak ;  but  even  in  that  «si^  the 
right  was  very  doubtful. 

Having  now  given  our  readers  a  general  view  4of^  fjfimii'i^ 
authorities  on  either  side,  we  proceed  to  ff^mf^^  »>vii  ti^ 
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laised.  It  is  most  obvious  that  the  onus  lies  with  the  com- 
plainants assailing  the  present  plan,  which  was  recommended 
by  grave  authority,  initiated  under  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  has  only  been  prevented  from  a  more 
speedy  proof  of  its  effidiency  by  the  stress  of  external  clamour 
acting  on  the  well-intentioned  indecbion  of  the  Trustees.  When 
a  plan  is  thus  in  possession,  it  can  only  be  properly  driven  out  in 
one  of  two  ways ;  either  by  proving  that  something  better  has 
been  done,  or  that  something  better  can  be  done.  We  do  not 
demand  that  the  superiority  should  be  so  excessive  as  to  balance 
the  evil  of  rendering  nugatory  all  that  has  been  accomplished ; 
we  concede  that  the  importance  of  the  end  to  be  gained  would 
make  the  sacrifice  well  worth  while,  if  any  reasonably  better 
project  could  be  shown  to  be  very  certain  to  gain  the  end« 
That  end  is  a  correct  catalogue  —  a  commonly  correct  catalogue 
as  it  is  called :  for  common  correctness,  like  common  sense  and 
C(Hnmon  honesty,  is  assumed  to  be  rightly  ^djectived.  Of 
course  the  defenders  of  the  existing  scheme  pressed  for  some-* 
thing  crucial  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  points :  show  us,  they 
said,  in  existence,  the  catalogue  you  would  have,  or  if  not,  at 
least  show  us  how  you  would  give  it  existence.  With  that 
downright  mode  of  meeting  adverse  arguments  which  both  sides 
have  displayed  throughout  this  inquiry— -and  which,  we  may 
stop  to  say,  makes  the  blue  book  before  us  much  more  interesting 
to  read  than  most  others  —  both  questiona  were  responded  to* 
The  parties  who  ventured  virtually  to  stake  thdlr  cause, — we 
must  not  say  they  did  so  in  terms, — the  one  upon  a  catalogue 
in  esse,  the  other  upon  one  in  posse^  were  among  the  most 
eminent  in  letters  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Sir  Frederic  Madden  and  Mr.  Payne  Collier.  Both  had  right 
of  access  to  hear  the  evidence,  and  were  furnished  with  proof 
Aeets  of  it;  the  former  as  an  officer  of  the  Museum,  the  latter 
as  secretary  to  the  Commission.  Both  took  up  the  glove  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  evidence,  when  it  had  become  exceed- 
ingly apparent  that  the  assertions  of  such  men  as  themselves 
woidd  be  subjected  to  sifting  scrutiny.  The  two  challenges, 
therefore,  were  most  deliberately  answered. 

Sir  F.  Madden  (p.  478.)  pointed  out  the  Bodleian*  catalogue 

in  die  following  terms ;  the  italics  are  our  own :  — 

■     I  I    I  II  III  I  1  ■     I .   ■  I 

*  This  catalogue  was  Qpoken  of  as  if  it  contaiued  the  whole  of  the 
Bodleian  collection.  Far  from  it :  there  will  be  six  more  alphabets^ 
and  there  are  five.  The  Douce,  Malone,  Grough,  and  Oppenheimer 
collections,  and  that  of  dissertations,  and  theses,  are  printed :  and  a 
supplement  to  the  catalogue  of  which  we  speak  in  the  text,  is  now,  we 
understand,  in  the  press. 
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<  The  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Hbrary,  which  I  do  not  think  the 
Commissioners  have  had  before  them  or  have  referred  to,  was  com-* 
piled  bj  gentlemen,  who,  in  stati<m  and  acquirements,  are  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  gentlemen  here  in  the  Printed  Book  Department* 
That  catalogue  is  compiled  upon  an  alphabetical  plan,  and^  with 
regard  to  the  entries^  is  in  all  respects  creditable  to  the  University 
instead  of  a  disgrace,  ...  I  take  that  catalogue  to  be  in  all  respect^ 
preferable  to  the  oneMr.Panizzi  has  proposed;  it  is  not  so  laborious, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  in  one  detail  infinitely  more  so  with  regard  to  the 
dissection  of  collections  (f  works,  or  where  small  pieces,  with  author^ 
fuimeSf  occur  incidentaUy  with  other  writers,  and  entering  then  under 
the  authors*  names  ;  that  is  carried  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the 
Bodleian  catalogue.  .  .  .  .'  ^ 

The  Bodleian  catalogue,  in  three  folio  volumes,  published  in 
1843,  contains  within  itself  the  three  preceding  catalogues  by 
James,  Hyde,  and  Fisher.  It  is  not  to  be  Supposed,  as  was 
observed  in  answer,  that  the  Oxford  bibUographers,  how  ex- 
pedient soever  they  might  find  it  to  bring  up  their  old  cata- 
logues, would  put  forward  this  quadripartite  compilation  as  £t 
to  be  a  model  for  a  national  undertaking.  It  was  examined, 
with  reference  to  this  last  point,  by  Mr.  De  Morgan ;  and  thd 
result  was,  as  he  phrased  it,  that  *  nothing  better  illustrates  the 
'manner  in  which  learning  may  exist  without  any  care  to 
*  promote  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  sources,  than  the  emanatioii 
'  of  such  a  catalogue  from  such  a  university.'  He  produced 
(oflfering  more  if  wanted)  more  than  four  folio  pages  (with 
comments)  full  of  such  mistakes  as  the  afiSrmation  that  Briggs's 
folio  *Arithmetica  Logarithmica'  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of 
Wells's  octavo  ^Art  of  Shadowes,'  because  a  small  table  of 
logarithms  on  Brigg^s  system  happens  to  be  there.  Examining 
the  article  Euclid,  and  making  it  his  own  condition  that  he 
would  stop  as  soon  as  he  came  to  any  entry  which  was  not  very 
objectionable,  he  could  make  no  pause  before  the  eighth  work 
entered  under  that  name:  the  very  first  entry  containing  a 
concealment  of  the  fact  that  Gregory's  celebrated  ^  Oxford 
edition  has  a  Greek  text.  With  respect  to  the  vaunted  dissection 
of  works,  it  appeared  that  eleven  volumes  of  the  splendid  coUee- 
tion  of  Halma,  containing  Ptolemy,  Proclus,  Geminus,  Theon, 
&c,  made  no  appearance  except  under  Ptolemy :  and  that  not 
a  single  writer  in  Mas^res's  Scriptores  Logarithndei  was  to.  be 
found  under  his  own  name.  But,  per  contrd,  dissectioa  invented 
non-existing  works,  one  of  which  was  more*  remaikable  than 


♦  This  unfortunate  instance,  though  it  shows  what  may  happen  if 
proper  time  be  not  taken,  is  really  nothing  agaiitrt  Iht  eai^ik^iieDCR. 
Imagine  a  person  cataloguing  by  short  titles  «t  t3«  very  top  <A  iuB 
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JFelix  Ago.  In  the  sixteenth  century  lived  G.  J.  Rheticus,  well 
known  as  the  most  laborious  calculator  of  tables  that  ever  lived, 
and  the  friend  and  follower  of  Copernicus :  a  worthy  man,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  beer  or  ale  except  to  drink  that  modicum 
which  would  strengthen  him  without  unfitting  him  for  going 
from  his  dinner  to  his  slow  and  laborious  calculation  of  sines. 
The  Bodleian  catalogue  has  him  down  for  a  treatise  on  beer, 
*  Bheticus  (G.  J.)  Cervisia,'  said  to  be  contained  in  the  Amphi" 
theatrum  sapientice  SocraticcB  joco-serice  of  Domavius,  a  kind  of 
folio  light  reading  of  the  year  1619.  Now  the  fact  is  that 
Kheticus,  honest  man,  made  a  joke — or  what  was  called  a  joke* 
in  his  d$,j — upon  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  Breslau  heety  on 
which  joke  one  Brusch  wrote  verses  which  Dornavius  inserted 
in  his  miscellany :  and  hence  the  asserted  work  of  Kheticus  on 
beer,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  the  zodiac,  though  he  was  aa 
astronomer. 

The  University  ought  to  acknowledge  its  obligations  to  Sir 
F.  Madden,  who  has  been  the  means  of  pointing  out  that  very 
imperfect  notions  of  a  book  catalogue  prevail  at  Oxford,  aa 
elsewhere :  and  further,  it  ought  to  proceed  to  the  inculcation 
of  better  principles,  which  ought  also  to  be  done  elsewhere. 

We  should,  if  library  catalogues  were  generally  accurate,  at 
once  impeach  Sir  F.  Madden  of  most  extreme  carelessness :  but, 
as  things  are,  our  power  to  do  so  is  as  small  as  our  will.  Except 
for  such  instances,  we  could  not  dare  to  assert  what  we  now,  of 
knowledge  gained  before  this  inquiry  took  place,  do  assert, 
namely,  that  there  is  among  men  of  letters  generally  a  degree  of 
laxity,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  with  regard  to  descriptions  of 

^— — — -     -       —  —       — _  ■ _■     —      ■        , 

speed,  and  meeting  with  Belatio  Felicis  Agonis  &c. :  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  make  the  mistake ;  is  it  not  rather  very  creditable 
that  such  things  were  not  frequent  ? 

*  As  Mr.  De  Morgan  did  not  favour  the  commissioners  with  this 
joke,  which  is  wanted  for  the  history  of  bibliography,  we  had  recourse 
ourselves  to  the  old  folio,  and  we  found  it  to  be  as  follows.  Breslau 
beer  was  called  scheps  from  its  strength  (our  cognate  word  stcipes  is 
of  a  different  allusion)  :  this  the  comical  calculator  altered  into 
schoppSy  a  wether  sheep,  and  this  again  into  Ariesy  and  joked  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  that  the  various  stages  of  intoxication  might  be 
likened  to  the  several  zodiacal  animals ;  so  that  a  man  who  goea 
through  them  all  may  be  said  to  box  the  zodiac  in  one  day.  Witness 
the  four  last  of  the  verses, 

^  llle  \sc,  sol]  duodenis  percurrit  mensibus  illud  • 
Immensum  spacium  quod  Jovis  aula  capit :  , 
Tu  poteris  quocunque  die  hos  implere  labores ; 
Atque  ita  Zodiacum  constituisse  tuum*' 
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books^  and  to  catalogaes,  which  almost  defies  description.  Mosfc 
fortunate  will  it  be  for  literature  that  this  Kojal  Commission  has 
brought  out  the  fact,  and  set  it  in  the  public  light  of  day,  where 
^  English  common  sense'  may  see  and  judge  it.  Knowing  what 
we  did  of  book-lists,  and  the  undeserved  characters  they  have, 
we  were  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  such  a  man  as  Sir  F. 
Madden  committing  himself  to  almost  unqualified  praise  of  sys- 
tematic inaccuracy.  Every  genus  of  literary  man  has,  we  sup- 
pose, his  model  notion  of  a  catalogue,  and  in  most  cases  below 
what  one  would  take  to  be  his  proper  standard.  If  we  descend 
from  Sir  F.  Madden — we  may  say  this  without  offence,  speaking 
of  bibliographical  qualifications  —  we  come  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  who 
is  enamoured  of  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Library  in  St. 
James's  Square,  which  is  as  much  below  that  of  the  Bodleian, 
as  St.  James's  Square  is  in  the  history  of  letters  below  Oxford. 
But  the  reformation  is  at  hand;  the  disclosures  which  this 
inquiry  has  made  will  provoke  a  discussion,  which,  after  the 
usual  amount  of  giving  and  taking,  will  probably  enable  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  appreciate  better  the  relative  merit  of  the  Bodleian, 
and  will  convert  Sir  F.  Madden  into  a  disciple  of  Audiffredi, 
and  Barbier,  and  PanizzL 

Mr.  Payne  Collier,  the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  under- 
took to  show  how  the  Museum  catalogue  should  be  made,  with- 
out reference  to  any  preceding  one.     Those  who  have  objected 
to  Mr.  Panizzi  being  present  during  the  inquiry,  forgot  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Commission,  an  extreme  pslrtizan  of  the  other 
side,  was  not  only  present,  but  was  allowed  by  his   official 
superiors  to  circulate  pamphlets  among  them  during  the  progress 
of  the  evidence.     Mr.  Collier  prepared,  according  to  his  own 
views,  twenty-five  titles,  done  in  an  hour,  of  books  from  his 
own  Ubrary,  and  with  which  he  was  therefore  previously  well 
acquainted.     They  were  handed  to  Mr.  Panizzi,  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  writer,  and  an  invitation  of  criticism.   Mr.  Payne 
Collier  is  known  to  our  readers:  but  to  'excuse  the  tone  of 
*  confidence'  he  assumed,  he  described  himself,  in  handing  over 
these  slips,  as  having  attained  a  certain  reputation  in  letters  and 
particularly  in  antiquarian  literature.     The  description  is  as 
correct  a  one  as  could  be  looked  for  from  Mr.  Collier  himself: 
and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Shakspeare  and  Camden 
Societies,  and  the  Koyal  Society  of  Literature,  could  inform 
the  public,  if  need  were,  that  he   did  not  overrate  himself. 
Moreover,  his  confidence  was  proved  and  supported  by  the  most 
explicit  dealing:  he  willmgly  lent  those  of  the  books  he  had 
described  which  were  not  in  the  Museum  library,  and,  after  the 
criticism  to  which  we  are  coming,  he  offered  no  plea  of  haste. 
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On  the  contrary,  when  a  contemporary  jounral,  of  opposite 
views  to  our  own,  called  them,  by  way  of  extenuation,  his  *  hur- 

*  ried  slips,'  he  wrote  a  public  letter  in  correction  of  the  designa-* 
tion,  maintaining  that  they  were  ^  not  hurried  in  any  sense  of 

*  the  word,'' and  adhering  to  the  defence,  presently  to  be  noticed, 
which  he  had  circulated  among  the  Commissioners  in  a  private 
pamphlet. 

Mr.  Panizzi  put  these  slips  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jones,  his 
senior  assistant,  requesting  him  to  report  upon  them.  The 
report  was  as  follows :  — 

*  These  twenty-five  titles  contain  almost  every  possible  error  which 
can  be  committed  in  cataloguing  books,  and  are  open  to  almost  every 
possible  objection  which  can  be  brought  against  concise  titles.  The 
faults  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — Ist.  Incorrect  or  insufficient  de- 
scription, calculated  to  mislead  as  to  the  nature  or  condition  of  the 
work  specified.  2nd.  Omission  of  the  names  of  editors,  whereby  We 
lose  a  most  necessary  guide  in  selecting  among  di£ferent  editions  <^ 
the  same  work.  3rd.  Omission  of  the  Christian  names  of  author^ 
causing  great  confusion  between  the  works  of  different  authors  who 
have  the  same  surname  —  a  confusion  increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  catalogue.  4th.  Omission  of  the  names  of  anno- 
tators.  5th.  Omission  of  the  names  of  translators.  6th.  Omission 
of  the  number  ~of  the  edition,  thus  rejecting  a  most  important  and 
direct  evidence  of  the  value  of  a  work.  7th.  Adopting  the  name  of 
the  editor  as  a  heading,  when  the  name  of  the  author  appears  in  the 
title-page.  8th.  Adopting  the  name  of  the  translator  as  a  heading, 
when  the  name  of  the  author  appears  on  the  title-page.  9th.  Adopt* 
ing  as  a  heading  the  titie  or  name  of  the  author  merely  as  it  app^irs 
on  the  titie-page  —  a  practice  which  would  distribute  the  works  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  under  the  names  Blomfield,  Chester,  and  Lonr 
don  ;  and  those  of  Lord  EUesmere  under  Gower,  Egerton,  and  EUes- 
mere.  10th.  Using  English  or  some  other  language  instead  of  the 
language  of  the  title-page.  11th.  Cataloguing  anonymous  works,  or 
works  published  under  initials,  under  the  name  of  the  supposed 
author.  Where  this  practice  is  adopted,  the  books  so  catalogued  can 
be  found  only  by  those  who  possess  the  same  information  as  the  cata- 
loguer, and  uniformity  of  system  is  impossible,  unless  the  catalc^uer 
know  the  author  of  every  work  published  anonymously  or  under 
initials^  12th.  Eb'ors  in  grammar.  13th.  Errors  in  description  of 
the  size  of  the  book.  We  h^ve  here  faults  of  thirteen  different  kinds 
in  twenty-five  titles,  and  the  number  of  these  faults  amount  to  more 
than  two  in  each  title.  A  large  proportion  of  them,  moreover,  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  them  when  the 
written  title  is  separated  from  the  book;  for  example,  Mr.  Collier 
has  catalogued  an  edition  of  the  Odyssey,  with  a  Latin  title,  as  though 
the  title  were  in  Greek.  A  mere  perusal  of  Mr.  Collier's  title  would 
not  lead  any  person  to  suspect  the  existence  of  such  a  blunder.  [I  may 
say  (says  Mr.  Panizzi),  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  when  I  saw  this 
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Odyssej,  printed  at  Oxford,  with  a  Greek  title,  I  sent  everywhere  to 
trj  to  find  it.  I  had  one  with  a  Latin  title,  of  the  same  year,  and  of 
the  same  size,  but  I  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  the  same.  I  sent 
to  Oxford ;  I  made  all  sorts  of  inquiries ;  nobody  knew  such  an 
Odyssey  with  a  Greek  title ;  but  still  this  was  negative  evidence, 
until  I  begged  the  favour  of  Mr.  Collier  to  show  me  the  book  itself 
from  which  he  drew  up  his  title.  The  title  is  in  Latin,  therefore  the 
idea  created  by  his  title,  that  there  was  another  edition  of  the  Odyssey 
in  the  same  year  and  of  the  same  size,  at  Oxford,  is  wrong ;  there 
was  only  one.]  Two  editions  of  Madame  de  Stael's  work  on  the 
French  Kevolution  appeared  at  Paris  in  1818 ;  but  Mr.  Collier's  title 
making  no  mention  of  the  edition,  the  inference  would  arise  that  the 
copy  to  which  it  referred  was  of  the^r*^  rather  than  of  the  second 
edition.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  errors  can  be  corrected  on  a  sub- 
sequent perusal  of  the  titles  or  in  print,  unless  that  perusal  be  an 
actual  comparison  of  the  title  with  the  book.  [Ll  fact,  in  the  case  of 
the  Odyssey  with  the  Greek  title,  the  title  looked  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  very  correct,  but  it  was  not  correct.]  Where  we  see  such 
a  result  as  is  shown  above,  from  an  experiment  made  by  a  gentleman 
of  education,  accustomed  to  research,  and  acquainted  with  books 
generally,  upon  only  twenty-five  works,  taken  from  his  own  library, 
and  of  the  most  easy  description,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a 
catalogue  would  be,  drawn  up,  in  the  same  manner,  by  ten  persons, 
of  about  600,000  works,  embracing  every  branch  of  human  learning, 
and  presenting  difficulties  of  every  possible  description.  The  average 
numbcfr  of  faidts  being  more  than  two  to  a  title,  the  total  is  somewhat 
startling  —  about  1,300,000  faults  for  the  600,000  works ;  that  is, 
supposing  the  proportion  to  continue  the  same.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  proportion  of  errors  would  increase  with  the  number 
of  titles ;  that  to  errors  in  drawing  up  each  individual  title  would  be 
superadded  the  errors  which  would  unavoidably  occur  in  the  process 
of  arranging  the  titles,  and  subsequently  in  the  printing.  In  short,  I 
butnbly  conceive  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  the  inexpediency 
of  Mr.  Collier's  plan  more  effectually  than  he  has  himself  done  ;  and 
I  hope  I  may  add,  without  giving  offence,  that,  had  I  seen  these  titles 
under  any  other  circumstances  than  the  present,  I  should  have  con- 
cluded that  the  object  was  to  show  how  nearly  worthless  would  be  a 
catalogue,  the  proposed  advantages  of  which  were  short  titles,  di-awn 
up  and  printed  within  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time.' 

Mr.  Jones  then  proceeded  to  a  detailed  proof  of  his  assertions* 
In  a  case  of  this  kmd^  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  CoUier 
should  have  had  a  reply :  but  the  question  is  complicated,  for 
though  here  assailed,  he  was  an  assailant,  and  moreover  was  an 
oflScer  of  the  court  who  had  been  permitted  to  make  himself  a 
partizan,  and  to  support  his  own  views  by  circulating  pamphlets 
among  the  judges,  which  a  sense  of  official  propriety  prevented 
Mr.  Panizzi  from  answering  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Collier  did 
answer  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  Commissioners,  afr  well  as 
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(recently)  in  the  journal  alluded  to.  The  answer  does  not  deny 
one  iota  of  Mr.  Jones's  imputation :  it  merely  protests  against 
being  tried  by  Mr.  Panizzi's  rules.  *  I  intended,'  says  Mr.  Col- 
lier, ^  my  English  mode  of  cataloguing  to  be  diametrically  op- 

*  posed  to  his  foreign  mode,  which  might  do  well  enough  for 

*  stationary  or  retrograding  countries,  where  want  of  enlighten- 

*  ment  is  at  this  hour  producing  the  most  lamentable   con- 

*  sequences,  but  which  was  totally  unfit  for  this  country,  where 

*  inquiry  is  active,  where   education  is  daily  extending,  and 

*  which  mainly  owea  to  the  spread  of  education*  the  happiness 

*  and  tranquillity  it  enjoys.     Nothing  therefore  could  be  more 

*  obviously  unjust  than  to  test  my  titles  by  Mr,  PanizzPs  rules. 

*  I  discarded  them  altogether ;  I  threw  them  overboard  at  once, 
^  and  en  masse.     •     .     .     .' 

We  are  English  as  well  as  Mr.  Collier ;  but  we  do  not  see 
that  progress  and  enlightenment  are  essentially  connected  with 
bad  bibliography  at  two  errors  and  a  fraction  per  title.  Neither 
do  we  think  Mr.  Collier's  defence  more  valid  than  would  be  that 
of  an  incorrect  arithmetician  who  should  attribute  the  rules  to 
Cocker  or  Walkingame,  and  protest  against  the  jurisdiction. 
Mr.  Panizzi's  rules,  like  all  other  codes,  contain  offences  divi- 
sible into  mala  in  se  and  mala  prohibita :  Mr.  Collier  justifies 
his  departures  from  the  morals  of  bibliography,  by  alleging  his 
right  to  differ  from  Mr.  Panizzi  about  its  expediencies.  He 
leaves  out  an  author's  Christian  name,  or  substitutes  his  trans- 
lator for  him,  and  says  he  is  not  bound  to  follow  Mr.  Panizzi's 
foreign  modes :  and  therein  he  resembles  those  reasoners  who 
have  defended  false  inference  by  renouncing  Aristotle.  But  his 
own  argument  may  be  turned  against  him :  it  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  materiality  of  Mr.  Panizzi's  rules,  that 
so  able  an  opponent  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  imply- 
ing the  following  alternative  —  either  those  rules,  or  such  bibli- 
ography as  is  seen  in  this  rejection  of  them.  We  dwell  the 
more  upon  this  point  because  we  observe  that  some  of  the 
journals  adopt  the  defence,  and  say  in  terms  that  what  Mr.  Pa- 
nizzi calls  errors  are  deviations  from  his  own  ninety-one  rules. 
Are  we  really  to  believe  that,  if  Mr.  Collier  had  chosen  to  spell 
author's  names  backwards,  it  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
answer  to  an  objection  from  Mr.  Panizzi,  that  the  plan  of 
writing  them  forwards  was  one  of  his  own  rules  ?  According  to 
Mr.  Collier  and  his  defenders,  English  grammar  is  only  one  of 


*  We  understand  Mr.  Collier  to  imply  that  education  is  much 
more  extended  in  England  than  in  Prussia. 
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Mr.  Panizzi's  foreign  modes,  repudiated  by  English  common 
sense. 

We  will  not  discredit  the  sagacity  of  our  readers  by  insisting 
further  upon  our  opinion,  that  there  is  among  men  of  letters  a 
wide-spread  incompetency  to  describe  books  correctly,  and  a 
great  want  of  aspiration  after  a  healthier  state.  The  volume  A. 
of  the  Museum  is  by  no  means  faultless,  owing  much  to  the  col- 
lection and  printing  taking  place  before  the  whole  catalogue  was 
finished:  the  opponents  have  detected  some  errors,  and  Mr. 
Fanizzi  says  he  knows  of  others,  worse  than  any  they  have 
found.  We  now  proceed,  by  way  of  comparison  of  opinions,  to 
one  of  the  most  material  points  of  this  or  any  catalogue ;  the 
mode  of  entering  anonymous  and  initialled  works.  With  regard 
to  initials,  the  rule  of  the  Museum  (in  which  it  is  the  great 
principle  that  there  shall  alioays  be  a  rule)  is  to  enter  the  work 
tinder  the  last  letter :  thus  a  pamphlet  by  A.  B.  C.  would  be 
entered  as  by  C.  (A*  B.).  This  meets  the  majority  of  cases, 
in  which  the  last  letter  is  the  initial  of  a  surname :  and  provides 
a  rule  for  all  cases,  by  which  every  one  will  know  at  once,  if  he 
know  the  book,  whether  it  be  in  the  Museum.  But  the  oppo- 
nents would  enter  it  under  such  letter  as  should  seem  most  likely 
to  begin  the  surname :  thus  J.  J.  M.  A.  would  be  presumed 
to  be  the  work  of  some  Master  of  Arts  whose  initials  were  J.  J. ; 
and  an  initialled  tract  by  M[ark]  A[kenside]  would  pass  as 
written  by  a  master  of  arts.  The  confusion  that  might  thence 
arise  was  ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  with  reference  to  a 
nautico-theological  pamphlet  on  floating  chapels  by  R.  A.  D.  D. : 
this  one  person  might  take  as  by  JDoctor  R.  A.,  another  as  by 
Rear  Admiral  D.  D. :  for  official  initials  are  not  always  at  the 
end,  particularly  in  old  works.  On  this,  as  on  other  points,  we 
may  observe  that  two  descriptions  of  persons  consult  a  catalogue 
—  those  who  know  precisely  what  book  they  are  in  search  of, 
and  those  who  do  not.  The  first  will  find  by  any  rule,  so  soon 
as  they  have  learnt  it ;  and  will  be  glad  indeed  of  a  catalogue 
which  preserves  its  consistency,  even  though  600,000  titles, 
running  over  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  four  centuries  of  time, 
and  four  hundred  varieties  of  usage,  should  actually  require 
ninety "one^  rules  of  digestion.     The  second  class  could  easily  be 

♦  These  are  not  all  that  might  be  wanted.  For  example,  the  case 
is  not  provided  for,  though  it  has  occurred,  in  which  an  author,  in 
his  title-page,  invites  the  reader  to  make  his  choice  between  two 
ways  of  spelling  his  own  name.  Here,  we  are  to  presume,  some  of 
our  witnesses  would  take  the  first  method  given,  others  would  leave 
the  cataloguer  to  comply  with  the  author's  request. 
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suited^  if  all  their  imperfect  conceptions  tended  to  the  same  case 
of  confusion :  and,  as  being  the  majority,  would  have  a  right  to 
the  adoption  of  the  one  nearly  universal  misconception ;  which, 
being  one,  would  furnish  a  rule.    But  it  is  truth  which  is  single, 
while  error  is  manifold ;  and  consequently,  it  is  clear  to  every 
common  sense  except  that  of  men  of  letters  claiming,  as  such, 
to  be  bibliographers,  that  one  of  two  things  should  be  done :  — 
either  the  truth  should  be  taken,  when  known,  or  in  the  event 
of  it  being  possible  to  be  wrong  (as  in  the  case  of  the  last  initial 
letter  assumed  to  be  that  of  a  surname),  the  error  should  be  the 
consequence  of  a  digested  and  easily-apprehended  rule,  coneos- 
tently  applied  throughout.     If  the  framer  of  the  catalogue  be 
allowed  to  do  as  he  Ukes,  the  consulter  of  it  must  do,  as  he  can. 
Now  which  of  the  two  classes  should  be  considered  in  prefer- 
ence,— those  who  know  what  they  want  or  those  who  do  not  ? 
The  Doctor  of  Divinity  already  quoted,  gives  this  as  one  of  his 
rules :  *  Item,  whan  anie  man  comith  and  wotteth  not  what  he 
'  wold  haue,  then  he  (the  keper  of  the  Bokys)  shal  tell  hym^ 
<  and  doe  hym  to  understond  hys  besynesse.'    This  can  be  done, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  cross-references;  that  is,  when  a  title 
occurs  which  is  likely  to  be  looked  for  under  a  leading  word 
which  is  not  that  of  the  main  entry,  a  reference  to  the  latter  may 
be  made  from  the  former.     Such  a  plan  has  been  followed  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  the  catalogue  now  preparing :  and  it  is 
possible  to  carry  it  yet  further.    But,  all  cross-references  being 
concessions  to  want  of  accurate  knowledge,  it  is  plain  that  dis- 
cretionary entries,  with  discretionary  cross-references,  would 
form  a  plan  which  puts  entirely  out  of  the  question  the  con- 
venience of  the  person  who  knows  exactly  what  he  wants; 
which  kills  both  calf  and  cow  for  the  less  deserving  son,  without 
giving  the  power  of  making  any  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the 
one  who  never  fed  on  husks.     Nothing  is  stranger  in  the  course 
of  the  evidence  before  us,  than  the  quiet  manner  in  which  the 
opponents  of  the  existing  plan  takp  it  for  granted  that  no  one 
ever  goes  wilt  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  title-page  of  the  work 
he  seeks,  unless  it  be  the  coolness  with  which  this  accurate 
inquirer  is  told,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  said  to  those  who  write  nsefiiil 
knowledge,  that  he  is  one  ^  whom,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  ts^e 
*  much  trouble  to  accommodate.' 

Anonymous  works  form  a  respectable  proportion  of  every 
large  library :  and  if  there  be  any  justice  in  our  preceding  re- 
marks, it  is  clear  that  some  simple  rule  or  rules  should  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  them,  which  will  enable  the  man  who 
knows  what  he  wants  to  find  it  at  once ;  with  the  addition  of 
discretionary  cross-references,  to  the  greatest  convenient  extent, 
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for  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  nbt  so  well  provided.     Of  afl 
rules  which  are  equally  easy  and  definite^  the  best  is  that  which 
enables  the  cataloguers  to  proceed  most  rapidly*   Some  of  the  most 
eminent  foreign  bibliographers  have  adopted  the  rule  x)f  entering 
the  work  by  the  first  word  of  the  title  which  is  not  an  article  or  a 
preposition;  some  by  the  first  substantive.    Mr.  Panizzi  desired 
to  adopt  one  or  other  of  thede  plans^  but  was  overruled  by  the 
Trustees,  who  imposed  various  rules  (still  T^Ies)  by  which  dasses 
of  anonymous  works  were  referred  to  names  to  which  they  had 
relation, .  and  left  the  residue  to  be  entered  under  the  first  substan- 
tive.   But  the  opponents  of  the  whole  plan  would  have  no  rule  at 
all,  except  the  discretion  of  the  cataloguers,  to  whom  they  thot^ht 
it  should  be  referred  to  enter  the  works  according  to  their  stdh- 
JeetSf  or  otherwise,  at  their  discretion.     Thus  one  man  might 
enter  the  ^Rejected  Addresses'  under  Satire,  another  under 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  a  third  under  Parodies,  a  fourth  under 
Imitations,  a  fifth  under  Horace  Smith,  a  sixth  under  James 
JSmitk,  a  seventh  possibly  under  Courtship :  if  seven  cataloguers 
were  employed,  it  might  depend  upon  which  of  the  seven  got 
this  book  to  do;  and  if  four  different  editions  happened  to  fall 
to  four  different  men,  they  might  be  distributed  under  four  dif- 
ferent heads.     This  subject  produced  a  good  deal  of  evidence, 
some  of  it  rather  strange.      One  of  the  witnesses  was  asked 
where  he  would  enter  ^  The  History  of  George  Hicks'  (a  ficti^ 
tious  personage),  and  he  answered  *  With  the  other  pamphlets;' 
imagining,  no  doubt,  that  a  good  large  head  of  Pamphlets  would 
take  in  aU  the  small  anonymous  works  out  of  half  a  million.   Mr. 
Panizzi  brought  forward  two  works,  which  were  entered,  and 
correctly,  under  their  subjects  in  the  old  printed  catalogue :  and  he 
invited  his  opponents  to  find  them  out,  whidi  challenge  no  one 
answered ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  found  them 
out.     The  first  was  entered  as  ^  The  State  and  Condition  of  our 

*  Taxes  considered.  8vo.  London,  1714;'  the  second  as  *Re- 
^  flexions  sur  la  Bequeste  de  Denize  ou  Nizette,  4to.  1735.' 
Mr.  Panizzi,  with  whom  the  key  has  remained  up  to  this  tim^ 
informs  us  that  the  first  work  must  be  looked  for  under  Funds  ; 
and  the  second  under  Convulsions.     The  first  title  runs  on, 

*  being  a  proposal  for  a  tax  upon  funds,'  which  shows  the  sub- 
ject. The  second  relates  to  that  sect  of  the  later  Jansenists  who 
were  called  Convulsionnaires.  Two  test  works  were  continually 
brought  forward  during  the  examination  of  evidence :  the  one,  a 
-work  called  ^  Is  this  Religion?'  the  other  a  tract  headed  *  Ye  must 

*  be  bom  again.'   Some  were  for  entering  the  first  under  Religion : 
it  is  in  fact  a  controversial  novel,  and  to  enter  it  properly  under 

-  its  subject,  it  must  be  examined,  to  see  which  sect,  of  Christians 
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18  attacked.    On  the  second  there  were  various  opinions^  one  for 
Regeneratioriy  another  for  Religion^  another  for  BorUy  &c*     We 
think  it  hardly  necessary  to  go  through  all  the  cases  produced. 
We  shall  ©nly  observe  that  the  subject  of  a  book  is  one  thing 
to  one  person^  another  to  another;  and  that  unless  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission were  appointed  to  examine  the  Panizzis  and  the  Colliers 
against  one  another  upon  the  whole  range  of  anonymous  works, 
it  would  be  impossible  so  to  describe  them  by  subjects  as  to 
give  an  average  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  to  use  the  cata- 
logue.    Circumstances,  too,  determine  opinion  about  reference 
by  subject :  it  is  hardly  out  of  the  question,  if  a  certain  spasm 
in  the  church  should  lead  to  further  consequences,  that  a  cata- 
loguer might  think  he  was  doing  right  in  entering  the  tract 
'  Ye  must  be  born  again,'  under  Gorham,  with  a  cross  reference 
from  Phillpotts.     The  plan  imposed  upon  Mr.  Panizzi  by  the 
departure  of  the  Trustees  from  his  simple  rule  has  increased  the 
work  of  the  catalogue  about  one  fifth,  and  has  multiplied  its 
difiiculties  enormously ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  stoppages  are  occa- 
sioned by  anonymous  works.     Had  the  rule  of  taking  *  the  first 
^  word  not  an  article  or  preposition '  bfeen  adhered  to  in  all 
cases,  the  main  entry  would  have  proceeded  rapidly,  and  the 
cross-references  would  have  given  little  comparative  trouble. 

Whether  the  catalogue  should  be  printed,  or  whether  it  should 
exist  only  in  a  manuscript  of  several  copies,  wad  one  of  the  much 
agitated  questions.  Mr.  Panizzi  was  from  the  beginning  en- 
tirely against  the  printing :  a  circumstance  which  in  itself  is  an 
answer  to  one  of  the  imputations  against  him.  It  was  affirmed 
that  in  promoting  an  extensive  bibliographical  catalogue,  he 
was  sacrificing  the  benefit  of  the  nation  to  his  own  desire  for 
fame.  Had  this  been  the  case,  he  would  have  advocated  the 
printing  *,  the  manuscript  would  give  him  but  a  life  reputation 
Ivithin  the  walls  of  the  Museum,  while  the  published  work  would 
ensure  him  a  permanent  European  name. 

The  disadvantages  of  printing  are,  that  the  publication  cart 
never  represent  the  state  of  a  continually  increasing  library,  and 
that  supplements  are  very  unsatisfactory  additions  to  a  work  of 
reference.  To  these  may  be  added,  that  a  mixed  catalogue  of 
print  and  manuscript,  such  as  must  be  provided  for  the  readers 
within  the  Museum,  presents  some  minor  difficulties  as  to  ready 
use,  the  magnification  of  which  was  one  of  the  grandest  exagge- 
rations in  the  evidence.  The  advantages  are,  that  a  student  not 
residing  in  London  can  ascertain,  either  by  buying  the  catah 
logue,  or  by  consulting  it  at  the  nearest  town  which  has  a 
library,  whether  the  books  he  wants  were  in  the  Museum  at  A 
certain  date.     The  demand  for  a  printed  catalogue  is  strong— 
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almost  clamorous:    though  it  is  well  known  that  the  public 
never  bought  so  many  as  twenty  perfect  copies  of  the  eighth 
volume  catalogue  which  was  completed*  in  1819,     It  was  pror 
posed,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  live  at  a  distance, 
that  a  clerk  at  the  Museum  should  answer  letters  (with  return 
postage  inclosed)  inquiring  whether  specified  books  are  or  are 
not  in  the   library.     Mr.  Fanizzi  was  disposed  to  think  this 
feasible,  and  the  Commissioners  seemed  to  incline  towards  it. 
If  the  convenience  of  the  majority  is  to  be  consulted,  unques- 
tionably this  plan  (the  expense  of  which  would  not  equal  the 
interest  of  the  money  spent  upon  printing  a  catalogue)  should 
be  adopted.    For  the  many  are  those  whose  wants  are  compara- 
tively of  rare  occurrence,  and  who  would  not  buy  a  catalogue 
for  infrequent  and  occasional  use.    Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remem^* 
bered  that  the  corresponding  clerk  would  answer  upon  all  that, 
had  been  entered  up  to  the  date  of  the  letter,  while  the  catalogue 
would  give  only  the  answer  of,  it  might  be,  several  years  before. 
Upon  the  balance  of  ^  the   arguments,  the  Commissioners 
decided  upon  recommending  that  the  catalogue  should  not  be 
printed:    and,  looking  upon  the   question  as  merely  one  of 
library  management,  we  agree  with  them.     But,  seeing  how 
much  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  books,  and  idea  of  book^ 
knowledge,  is  wanted,  even  by  distinguished  literary  men — - 
looking  also  to  the  great  number  of  errors  which  have  arisen 
from  insuflBcient  bibliography — we  are  of  opinion  that  a  full 
and  accurate  catalogue  should  be  printed,  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,, 
and  widely  presented  to  public  institutions.     Not  merely  as  a 
catalogue  of  the  Museum  library,  but  as  a  contribution  from 
the  national  funds  to  the  promotion  of  sound  and  accurate  liter- 
ature, both  in  letters  commonly  so  called,  and  in  science;   a 
contribution  which  would  have  its  value,  independently  of  the 
accessions  which  the  library  had  received  since  its  publication. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  investigations  of  a  student  not 
only  require  him  to  consult  many  books,  but  to  have  a  correct 
knowledge  of  more  which  he  need  not  consult ;  and  also  that  the 
question  whether  he  need  consult  or  not  may  very  often  b^ 
settled,  and  his  valuable  time  saved,  by  nothing  more  than  a 
full  and  accurate  catalogue  description  of  the  work  in  question ; 
and  nothing  less  will  do.    4?^^sequently,  an  excellent  catalogue 
is  a  valuable  literary  companion,  even  though  its  parent  library 
be  at  a  distance,  or  dispersed,  or  burnt.     Nothing  but  national 
'     —  '  ■  '  — n» 

*  As  soon  as  this  work  was  either  contemplated  or  completed,  we 
do  not  know  which,  a  stock  of  the  old  folio  catalogue  of  1789  was 
cancelled,  i.  e.  destroyed.  . , 
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power  can  supply  this  want  to  a  sufficient  extent,  or  can  foster 
in  the  nation  which  it  belongs  to  that  love  of  accuracy  which  is 
wanted,  by  furnishing  the  means  of  being  accurate,  at  a  mode-* 
rate  expense  of  labour.   We  do  no  more  than  hint  at  this  subject 
because  we  have  not  space  to  develope  it ;  and  also  because  we 
are  afraid  that,  in  like  manner  as  men  of  letters  are  not  yet 
bibliographers,  bibliographers  are   not  yet  much  more  than 
librarians,  that  is,  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of 
tiieir  function  is  public  instruction.    They  are  too  much  isolated^ 
too  much  among  themselves  and  for  themselves.     At  the  same 
time  we  must  say  that  in  the  new  Museum  Catalogue  the  duty  of 
giving  information,  where  it  may  be  briefly  done,  is  acknowledged; 
and  the  entries  show  that  the  books  have  been  properly  exanw 
ined.    Inquiries  of  the  kind  which  we  have  been  discussing,  have 
tk  tendency  to  shake  the  classes  together,  and  the  result  begins 
to  show  itself  in  a  remarkable  manner.     As  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  that  the  field  was  lost,  a  proposal  immediately  emar 
aated  from  the  anti-bibliographical  side,  as  we  must  call  it,  of 
the  controversy,  bold  enough  in  character  to  make  the  regular 
librarian  stare.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  party  which  cannot 
obtain  what  it  wants,  to  outbid  the  opponent  in  his  own  ground,, 
to  win  the  trick  by  putting  on  a  higher  trump.     In  the  present 
case,  the  *  Athenseum'  journal,  the  most  prominent  organ  of  the 
assailants  of  the  Museum,  in  concluding  its  remarks  upon  the 
Beport  of  the  Commissioners,  astonished  its  readers  by  proposing 
a  Universal  Catalogue^  to  contain  all  the  books  that  ever  were 
printed.     The  plan  was,  that  our  Government  should  catalogue 
all  British  works,  and  every  other  one  its  own.*     Such  a  cata- 
logue, when  complete,  would  serve  for  every  library ;   nothing 
would  be  necessary,  in  any  one  such  institution,  except  to  indi* 
eate  the  presence  of  each  work  in  the  library  by  affixing  to  each  its 
]^:ess  mark,  or  designation  of  its  place  on  the  shelves.    Separate 
stereotype  blocks  for  each  title  are  proposed,  to  be  presented  by 
each  government  to  the  rest ;  out  of  which  any  variety  of  plans 
of  cataloguing  might  be  made  feasible.    This  magnificent  design 
has  presented  itseLF  to  many,  and  has,  we  doubt  not,  been  only 
rejected  with  regret,  as  much  too  good  to  be  hoped  for.     If  we 
saw  the  slightest  chance  <^  its  accomplishment,  we  should  be 
enly  too  happy  to  lend  our  voices  iiwfavour  of  it,  provided  that 
it  was  to  be  a  full  and  accurate  catalogue,  not  a  compendious 
one.     If  those  who  made  the  proposal  fiincied  that  short  titles 

4i .■■II..       ■  -^ '-^ 

"-  ♦  This  part,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  is  impractfcaWe.  Our 
Government  must  do  it  all,  employing  such  agency  in  foreign  coun^ 
tries  as  shall  be  found  necessary. 
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'must  needs  be  secured  by  the  Tastness  of  the  plan^  which  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  execute  on.  the  fuller  scale,  we  answer 
cthat  we  put  on  a  higher  trump  than  theirs,  and  will  win  the 
trick  by  showing  that  our  addition  will  render  the  whole  execu- 
tion more  easy.  Almost  all  who  have  themselves  catalogued 
•books  gave  evidence  that  a  short  title,  carefully  done,  takes  more 
time  than  a  long  one :  that  it  is  shorter  to  write  out  the  titles  on 
Mr.  Panizzi's  scale,  than  to  make  the  deliberate  examination 
which  the  best  abbreviation,  or  any  good  abbreviation,  requires. 
That  short  titles  take  short  time,  was  one  of  the  master  fallacies 
^f  the  discussion :  true  only  in  the  sense  in  which  it  may  be 
said  that  no  titles  at  all  take  less  time  still.  Now  we  put  the 
following  considerations  forward,  not  ais  having  an  immediate 
practical  bearing  upon  anything  we  have  much  hope  of  seeing ; 
but  because  any  step  which  goes  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  current  routine,  must  be  familiarised  by  speculative  thought, 
before  it  can  possibly  induce  a  sufficient  number  to  think  it  caa 
be  done.  And,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  it,  it  is  not  only  true 
'^t  without  faith  no  man  can  see  God,  but  also  that  without 
faith  no  man  can  see  the  next  step  in  that  career  of  improve^ 
ment  which  God  has  ordained  for  man.  It  was  the  greatest 
fitumbling-block  in  the  transition  from  the  turnpike-road  to  the 
railway,  to  create  the  first  degree  of  belief  in  its  possibility :  and 
of  this  we  may  always  be  sure,  that  there  never  was  a  moment 
at  which  there  did  not  exist  numerous  plans  which  were  really 
and  truly  impossible — but  only  because  they  were  thought  to 
be  so. 

The  world  is  to  go  forward ;  and  its  literature,  the  history  of 
Its  mind,  is  to  be  preserved :  of  this  no  one  doubts.  The  ta^  of 
preservation  will  become  more  and  more  difficult  as  time  runs 
on ;  and  to  meet  the  difficulty,  engines  of  increased  power  must, 
and  ther^ore  will,  be  invented :  to  doubt  this  is  rather  to  reject 
iistcMry  than  to  prophesy.  The  day  will  come  when  the  record 
which  it  is  thought  worth  while  in  Great  Britain  to  give  to  the 
documents  of  all  times  and  alL  tongues  will  involve  as  much 
printing  as  the  United  Parliament  orders  in  three  years,  and  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  mechanical  preparation.  Imagine  that 
time  come  now,  and  no  bolder  flight  is  necessary.  We  believe 
that  we  much  overrate  the  printing  of  the  world  in  each  parti- 
X^ular,  if  we  describe  it  as  done  in  four  hundred  years,  by  ten 
literary  nations,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  titles  each  year  from 
tixe  b^inning :  and  we  are  afraid  we  must  say  that  one  fourth  of 
this  is  irrecoverably  lost.  Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  more : 
if  it  be  so,  our  calculation  is  the  more  what  we  intend  it  to  be, 
above  the  mark.     This  gives  three  million  of  titles;   which. 
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entered  without  cross-reference,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr. 
Panizzi,  would  go  into  three  hundred  volumes  of  five  hundred 
pages  each.  A  finding  companion,  rather  than  index,  being 
a  repetition  of  each  leading  word  and  date,  with  reference  to 
volume  and  page,  furnished  with  cross-references,  one  for  each 
original  entry,  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  in  each  folio  pag^ 
would  give  thirty  volumes  more.  Now  when  Mr.  Panizzi'^ 
opponents  described*  his  proposed  manuscript  catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  as  to  be  in  five  hundred  volumes,  monstrous  as 
such  a  thing  appeared  to  them,  there  was  a  certain  limit  to  their 
wonder :  no  one  was  made  seriously  ill  by  the  idea ;  no  on^ 
proposed  a  rising  in  arms.  We  are  inclined  to  think  then  that 
if,  after  deliberation,  they  should  hold  our  figures  to  be  rather 
above  than  below  the  mark  (which  'we  regret  to  say  we  think 
they  are)  there  would  be  nothing  to  repel  further  deliberation 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  short  titles,  and  an  agitation  for  a  full 
and  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  books  in  the  world  up  to  1850, 
to  be  carefully  kept  up  in  time  to  come.  At  any  rate,  we 
gladly  join  them  in  familiarizing  the  public  ear  with  large  un-" 
dertakings. 

One  practical  bearing  of  such  aspirations  upon  the  existing 
state  of  things  is  as  follows.     In  order  to  further  the  executioui 
of  some  grand  ultimate  plan,  we  are  disposed  to  press  forward 
the  printing  of  the  intended  Museum  Catalogue,  so  soon  as  (but 
not  sooner  than)  the  manuscript  shall  be  complete  and  ready  for 
press.     We  do  not  think  anything  would  be  gained  by  surreur 
dering  the  existing  project  as  a  part  of  the  consideration  for  a 
greater  one.     The  public  is  a  very  peculiar  individual :  he  re- 
solves himself  into  millions  of  components  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion ;  but  when  reunited  into  one  for  action,  he  is  another 
creature,  with  habits,  associations,  and  foibles,  which  could  not 
be  deduced  from  those  of  his  molecules.     And  those  who  know 
him  never  hope  to  get  any  thing  out  of  him  by  giving  up  some- 
thing in  return :  and  above  all,  they  never  ask  him  to  abandon 
the  smaller  plan  in  favour  of  a  larger,  or  one  plan  in  favour  of 

•  The  /ive  hundred  volume  catalogue  has  been  the  Carthage  of 
Mr.  Panizzi's  opponents :  and  journals  and  newspapers  have  echoed 
the  assertion  that  he  proposed,  ybr  the  Museum  as  it  stands^  a  manu* 
script  catalogue  in  five  hundred  volumes.  The  truth  is  as  follows ;— * 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  EUesmere,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  evidence 
(p.  394.)  Mr.  Panizzi,  after  describing  his  manuscript  catalogue,  says 
*  Five  hundred  such  volumes  would  contain  one  million  and  Jifig 
thousand  entries,  with  space  to  increase  the  whole  to  one  milUok 
seven  hundred  and  ffty  thousand^ .  The  estimate  for  the  present 
catalogue  is  half  a  million^ 
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another.  He  either  finishes  what  he  has  begun,  or  he  sinks 
into  perfect  inaction.  To  abandon  the  project  of  so  many  years, 
under  the  notion  that  a  larger  one  might  then  be  undertaken, 
would  lead,  we  think,  to  this  result,  that  in  fifty  years  our 
descendants  would  be  recommencing  at  1838,  so  far  as  this 
question  is  concerned,  and  with  a  much  larger  mass  of  materials 
to  deal  with. 

.  In  the  meanwhile,  anxious  as  we  are  for  the  most  speedy 
execution  of  the  sound  and  (so  far  as  the  Museum  is  concerned) 
sufficient  plan  in  question,  we  know  by  experience,  as  do  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  frequent  the  reading  room,  that 
there  is  not  any  necessity  for  the  excessive  hurry  which  has 
been  called  for — in  any  point  but  one.  The  catalogue  now  in 
use  is  available  for  everything  which  it  contains,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  against  it,  serves  many  purposes.  It  is 
of  course  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  speedily  reinforced 
by  lists  of  the  accessions  which  the  Museum  has  received,  and 
in  particular  of  the  Grenville  Library,  that  splendid  bequest, 
which,  as  all  our  readers  do  not  know,  is  very  much  due  to 
Mr.  Panizzi's  *  influence  with  its  munificent  donor.  We  are 
assured  that  this  reinforcement  will  very  speedily f  arrive; 
and  we  feel  convinced  that  it  would  have  arrived  long  ago,  if 
the  pressure  from  without  had  not  tended  to  paralyse  the  insti- 
tution and  distract  its  officers. 

If  due  assistance  be  afforded  ;  if  the  catalogue  be  allowed  to 
make  the  utmost  haste  which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  can 
best  judge,  is  consistent  with  good  speed;  if  the  House  of 
Commons  be  moved  rather  to  supply  ample  funds  to  those  who 
know  how  to  do  this,  than  to  issue  directions  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  done, — the  present  difficulty  will  be  overcome 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  opponents  of  the  plan  think  of. 


-  *  Mr.  Panizzi  was  in  Mr.  Granville's  confidence  on  this  matter:  and, 
limong  the  most  expensive  of  the  books  which  he  was  charged  with 
not  buying  for  the  Museum  when  he  might  have  bought  them  wer^ 
some  which  he  knew  would  soon  arrive  in  the  course  of  nature^ 
Public  officers  very  often  know  something  which  they  may  not  tell, 
but  which  their  critics  do  not  know. 

f  It  has  arrived  since  we  wrote  this.  On  the  9th  of  September 
were  added  to  the  reading-room  two  copies  of  153  manuscript  volumes 
of  supplemental  catalogue,  commenced  in  1849;  together  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Grenville  Library,  being  the  existing  printed  catalogue, 
with  its  errors  and  deficiencies  (no  small  number),  supplied  in  manu'r 
^ript.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  catalogue  will  be  at  par  in  its 
entries. 
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it  will  take,  we  apprehend,  about  as  long  as  will  be  necessary 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  seriously  saying  yes  or  no  upon 
the  question  of  the  Universal  Catalogue. 


Akt.  IV.  —  A  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literal 
ture  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  William  Mube  of  CaldwelL 
3  vols.     London:  1850. 

A  GENERAL  acquaintance  with  the  literature,  and  some  know-i- 
"^  ledge  of  the  language  of  ancient  Greece,  have  long  been 
regarded  in  this  country  as  essential  parts  of  a  liberal  education. 
But  many,  even  of  those  who  have  been  debarred  by  circum- 
stances from  the  latter  attainment,  will  still  be  desirous  of 
becoming  well-informed  respecting  those  masterpieces  of  poetry 
and  eloquence  which  have  been  the  models  of  all  subsequent 
ages,  and  of  acquiring  a  popular  idea  of  that  literature  which 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  the  source  and  the  model  of  all  that 
have  succeeded  it.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate,  and  impossible 
to  overrate,  the  influence  which  Greek  literature  has  exercised 
upon  modem  Europe,  whether  directly  or  through  the  medium 
of  that  of  Home,  —  itself  but  a  bastard  branch  of  the  great 
Hellenic  stock.  But  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  as  no 
one  can  thoroughly  understand  the  etymology  of  much  of  his 
own  language  who  is  ignorant  of  that  of  Greece,  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  him  to  enter  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  great 
writers  of  hid  own  country,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
poets  and  the  orators,  the  historians  and  the  philosophers  of 
ancient  Greece.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
there  should  not  exist  in  English  any  general  history  of  Greek 
literature,  or  even  any  work  calculated  to  convey  to  the  English 
reader  a  systematic  view  of  any  one  of  its  branches.  While 
Homer  is  universally  read  in  our  schools,  and  the  Greek  dra- 
matists familiarly  studied  in  our  universities,  we  do  not  possess 
any  connected  survey  of  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  as  a  whole> 
nor  an  intelligent  guide-book  to  its  aesthetic  appreciation. 
Equally  deficient  are  we  in  any  historical  view  of  the  prose 
writers  of  Greece,  or  any  critical  estimate  of  her  historians, 
her  orators,  or  her  philosophers;  and  the  student  who  would 
seek  for  information  concerning  any  of  those  authors  who  are 
pot  included  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  and  college  read- 
ing, is  left  to  glean  it  at  home  as  best  he  may  from  a  variety  of 
compilations,  or  to  have  recourse  to  the  more  copious  stores  oS 
German  learning. 
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Our  previous  attempts  to  supply  these  deficiencies  may  be 
disposed  of  very  briefly.  The  pleasantly-written,  but  somewhat 
superficial,  volume  of  Mr.  Nelson  Coleridge  on  the  Homeric 
poems,  was  designed  as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  similar 
introductions  to  all  the  classic  poets  o£  Greece — a  design  which 
we  deeply  regret  that  he  was  prevented  from  completing.  How- 
ever such  a  popular  introduction  might  have  failed  in  satisfying 
the  wants  of  the  more  advanced  scholar,  it  would  have  been 
invaluable  to  the  young  student,  to  whom  it  could  scarcely  have 
fiuled  to  impart  something  of  that  purity  of  taste  and  enlightened 
saisibility  to  the  highest  poetical  qualities  so  conspicuous  in  its 
pages.  Such  a  work  was  the  more  to  be  desired,  because  the 
method  of  instruction  commonly  pursued  among  us  has  unfortu- 
nately a  tendency  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  learner  from 
the  more  substantial  merits  of  the  ancient  authors  to  grammatical 
distinctions  and  metrical  refinements.  Even  of  those  who  have 
been  most  distinguished  at  our  universities,  but  too  many,  we 
fear,  are  more  occupied  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
hnguage  and  versification  of  the  Greek  tragedians  than  in  e&* 
amining  or  appreciating  their  inimitable  beauties. 

Of  far  higher  pretensions,  both  in  the  comprehensiveness  of 
its  scheme  and  the  qualifications  of  the  writer,  is  the  unfinished 
work  of  K.  O.  Miiller,  first  presented  to  the  public  in  an  En* 
glish  dress  by  the  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Imperfect  a& 
it  was  unfortunately  destined  to  remain,  this  work  is  unques- 
tionably  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
literature,  and  had  it  not  been  cut  short  by  the  premature  death 
of  its  highly-gifted  author,  would  have  probably  in  a  great 
degree  anticipated  our  complaint.  But  the  plan  on  which  it  was 
conceived,  and  the  limits  within  which  it  was  confined,  wiiile 
they  prevented  it  from  discussing  all  the  topics,  or  entering  into 
all  the  details,  on  which  the  professed  student  might  be  desirous 
of  information,  necessarily  rendered  it  dry  and  unattractive  to 
the  general  reader.  In  attempting  to  hold  a  middle  course  be^ 
tween  the  popular  and  the  critical  character,  it  has  failed,  we 
think,  in  fully  securing  the  advantages  of  either  class. 

The  elaborate  work  of  Colonel  Mure,  of  which  the  volumes 
now  before  us  are,  we  trust,  but  the  first  instalment,  has  there- 
fore the  advantage  of  occupying  ground  almodt  untrodden  by 
any  English  rival,  and  supplying  a  deficiency  long  felt  by  every 
dassical  scholar. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulties  of  the  task  were  of 
Ho  ordinary  character.  Literary  history  in  general  is  a  branch  of 
eomposition  wholly  of  modern  growth,  and  even  in  recent  times 
has  been  one  of  the  least  cultivated.     Among  the  Greeks  them« 
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selves,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  channels  into  which  their 
literary  industry  was  directed  during  the  latter  periods  of  their 
national  existence,  and  the  vast  masses  of  literary  and  historical 
disquisition  which  they  accumulated,  we  find  no  trace  of  any«» 
thing  like  a  systematic  history  of  their  literature  as  a  whole. 
Their  Boman  successors  were  equally  wanting  in  this  respect, 
for  the  brief  review  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
by  Quintilian  is  far  too  slight  a  sketch  to  be  considered  as  an 
exception.  Even  in  modem  times  works  of  this  description 
have  not  been  numerous ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  we 
ourselves  nor  our  French  neighbours  possess  even  any  attempt 
to  present  a  connected  and  complete  history  of  our  respective 
literatures.  Italy  and  Spain  have  been  far  more  fortunate. 
Tiraboschi  has  presented  the  students  of  Italian  literature  with 
the  most  complete  and  elaborate  review  of  his  whole  subject  of 
which  any  modem  language  can  boast ;  while  the  more  popular 
»,nd  agreeable,  though  difiuse,  volumes  of  Ginguenfe  amply 
suffice  for  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  reader.  The  well- 
known  work  of  Sismondi  on  the  Literature  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  comprises  in  a  smaller  compass  a  pleasing,  yet  by  no 
means  scanty  or  superficial,  review  of  the  best  authors  of  Spain 
us  well  as  Italy.  And  to  these  must  now  be  added  the  recently 
published  History  of  Spanish  Literature  by  Mr.  Ticknor;  a 
masterly  performance,  and  which  perhaps  of  all  compositions  of 
the  kind  has  the  most  successfully  combined  popularity  of  style 
with  sound  criticism  and  extensive  research  within  its  own 
compartment. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  diflSculties  which  beset  the  literary 
historian  of  any  other  age  or  country,  these  assume  a  far  more 
formidable  aspect  in  the  case  of  the  classical  languages  of 
antiquity,  and  especially  that  of  ancient  Greece.  Here  he 
labours  at  once  under  disadvantages  apparently  the  most 
opposite.  His  materials  are  at  the  same  time  lamentably 
deficient  and  overwhelmingly  copious ;  his  subject  at  once  too 
familiar  and  too  abstmse.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  to  deploro 
the  almost  entire  loss  of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  authors ;  while  on  the  other,  the  few  and  scanty 
fragments  which  remain  of  their  compositions,  and  the  almost 
equally  scanty  notices  of  their  lives  and  writings  have  been  made 
ihe  subject  of  a  mass  of  commentary,  dissertation,  and  conjecture, 
which  may  well  appal  the  most  stout-hearted  man  of  letters, 
'The  literature  of  the  Homeric  question  alone  would  fill  a  library 
cf  no  mean  dimensions.  The  remains  of  the  poems  known  a9 
the  Epic  Cycle,  of  which  not  fifty  complete  lines  have  come 
down  to  us,  have  afforded  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  Germao 
scholars  of  the  present  day  the  subject  of  two  goodly  octavo 
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volnmes,  published  at  an  interval  of  not  less  than  fourteen  jears^ 
— a  singidar  instance  of  devotion  to  a  special  branch  of  study ! 
In  like  manner,  of  the  Lyric  Poets  of  Greece,  while  Pindar  is  the 
only  one  of  whom  more  than  a  few  fragments  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  there  is  not  one  whose  scanty  debris  have  not  been 
collected  and  re-collected,  comment^  and  re-commented,  as  if 
we  could  compensate  for  llie  loss  of  what  has  perished  by  excesd 
of  labour  bestowed  on  what  remains.  Again,  the  leading  authors 
of  ancient  Greece  may  be  thought  to  be  so  familiar  to  all  persons 
who  have  received  a  school  and  college  education,  that  there  is 
little  new  to  be  said  about  them.  Every  one  knows,  whethei^ 
from  the  originals  or  by  translations,  the  story  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  the  names  and  characters  of  the  Homeric  heroes^ 
and  the  plots  and  persons  of  the  principal  Attic  tragedies.  But 
when  the  historian,  quitting  these  beaten  tracks  of  criticism^ 
begins  to  wander  into  more  remote  and  unfrequented  paths,  the 
reader  can  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  follow  him  through  the 
thorny  mazes  of  German  criticism,  or  to  share  in  the  labour  of 
gleaning  from  the  arid  pages  of  ancient  grammarians  the  few 
&cts  which  they  supply  in  the  illustration  of  his  subject. 

To  the  execution  of  this  arduous  task  Colonel  Mure  has 
brought  no  ordinary  qualifications.  He  is  indebted,  we  be- 
lieve, for  his  classical  education  to  a  German  university ;  but, 
while  he  has  thence  derived  all  the  best  qualities  of  modem 
German  scholarship,  —  a  minute  accuracy,  an  extensive  range 
of  reading,  and  a  philosophical  application  of  philolo^cal  prin- 
ciples,— his  natural  clearsightedness  and  calmness  of  judgment 
have  preserved  him  from  the  defects  which  too  often  accom- 
pany these  merits.  While  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  minutest 
distinctions  of  style,  of  dialect,  or  of  metre,  he  never  allows 
himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  consideration  of  these  petty 
details,  to  the  neglect  of  the  broader  features  of  his  subject,  or 
the  more  important  questions  of  taste  and  sentiment.  Familiar 
with  all  that  has  been  written  on  ancient  literature  by  the 
critics  of  Germany,  he  is  not  misled  by  their  vague  and  often 
fanciful  theories,  and  continually  recurs  from  the  most  subtle 
and  ingenious  of  their  speculations  to  the  arguments  of  common 
sense,  or  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  text.  Indeed, 
his  criticisms  and  opinions  strike  us  as  exhibiting  in  general  a 
remarkable  independence  of  mind ;  whatever  may  be  his  views 
on  any  particular  question,  they  are  essentially  his  own;  he 
avails  himself  of  the  labours  of  preceding  critics  as  useful  auxili- 
aries for  arriving  at  a  sound  conclusion,  but  never  permits  their 
authority,  however  deservedly  great,  to  bias  him  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  unfettered  judgment.     The  opinions  thus  definitely 
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fmned  are  enmieiated  with  equal  distinctness ;  if  his  style  be 
sometimes  deficient  in  fluency^  it  is  rarely  wanting  in  clearness^ 
and  the  reader  is  never  left  in  that  maze  of  bewildennent,  in 
which  he  too  often  finds  himself^  after  toiling  through  the  labo- 
rious pages  of  many  Teutonic  critics. 

-  The  general  tendency  of  Colonel's  Mure's  views  on  tiie  nume* 
rous  subjects  of  controversy^  which  have  been  agitated  of  late 
years  in  the  world  of  classical  criticism,  may  be  dbaracterised  as 
essentially  conservative.  He  tells  us  of  himself  in  regard  to  the 
Homeric  question,  that  he  was  at  one  period  of  his  life,  '  like  most 
^  young  scholars/  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  Wolfian  school,  but  that 
a  diligent  scrutiny  of  its  doctrines,  continued  through  a  space  of 
twenty  years,  has  left  him  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  fiEdlacy. 
The  chuige  is  certainly  complete,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
literary  as  well  as  religious  converts,  the  bias  of  his  mind  is  now 
decidedly  in  the  contrary  direction.  While  we  entirely  concur 
with  him  in  rejecting  the  extr^ne  views  of  Wolf  and  his  fcA* 
lowers^  we  cannot  but  think  that  (independent  as  he  is,)  he  has 
on  some  occasions  displayed  too  much  deference  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ancient  critics,  and  has  been  inclined  to  acquiesce 
in  their  established  conclusions  and  received  traditions,  without 
always  examining  with  sufficient  care  how  they  were  established 
and  why  they  were  received.  As  it  is  the  prevailing  error 
of  the  modem  German  school  of  criticism  to  seek  rather  for 
novelty  than  truth,  so  it  is  the  present  disposition  of  Colonel 
Mure,  now  that  he  is  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  faith, 
to  look  with  suspicion  upon  every  new  theory,  and  to  distrust 
its  truth  on  account  of  its  novelty. 

The  title  of  his  book  sufficiently  indicates  the  particular  scope 
which  the  auth<nr  has  proposed  to  himself,  and  the  class  to  which 
he  designs  his  work  to  be  referred.  It  is  a  Critical  History  of 
the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece ;  as  snch,  it  is 
addressed  principally  to  the  classical  scholar,  and  is  dedgn^  not 
so  much  to  give  a  popular  introduction  to  the  subject  for  those 
previously  unacquainted  with  it,  as  to  supply  to  the  riper 
student  a  more  complete  and  systematic  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Hellenic  literature,  than  he  would  have  been  able  to 
attain  by  his  own  unassisted  endeavours.  At  the  same  tinae 
there  are  large  portions  of  the  work  which  almost  every  reader 
may  peruse  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and  any  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  commonest  schoolboy's  power  of  construing  the 
Homeric  poems  will  be  able  to  derive  delight  and  instruction 
from  the  masterly  analysis  and  review  of  them,  to  which  Colond 
Mure  has  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  the  present  volumes. 

The  Literary  History  of  Greece  divides  itself  almost  sponr 
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taneoualy  into  six  great  periods,  which  are  thus  characterisecl 
hj  Colonel  Mure :  — 

*  I.  The  first,  or  Mythical  period,  comprised  the  origin  and  early 
culture  of  the  nation  and  its  language,  with  the  l^endary  notices  of 
those  fiabulous  heroes  and  sages,  to  whom  popular  belief  ascribed  the 
first  advances  in  elegant  art  or  science,  but  of  whose  existence  or 
influence  no  authentie  monuments  have  been  preserved. 

^  II.  The  second,  or  Poetical  period,  extends  from  the  epoch  of  the 
earliest  authenticated  productions  of  Greek  poetical  genius,  through 
those  ages  in  which  poetry  continued  to  be  the  only  cultivated  branch 
of  composition,  and  terminates  about  the  fifty-fourth  Olympiad. 
(B.C.  560.) 

*  m.  The  third,  or  Attic  period,  commences  with  the  rise  of  the 
Attic  drama  and  of  prose  literature,  and  closes  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Macedonian  ascendancy  and  the  consequent  extinction  of 
republican  freedom  in  Greece. 

'  lY.  The  fourth,  or  Alexandrian  period,  may  be  dated  from  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  and  ends  with  the  faU.  of  the  Grsco- 
Egyptian  empire. 

*  V.  The  fifth,  (w  Roman  period,  succeeds  and  extends  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Constantinople.  ^ 

*  VL  The  sixth,  or  Byzantine  period,  comprises  the  remaining 
ages  of  the  decay  and  corruption  of  ancient  civilisation,  until  the 
final  extinction  of  the  classical  Greek  as  a  living  language.'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  6.) 

Of  these  six  periods  the  volumes  before  us  at  present  com- 
prise only  the  two  first;  and,  since  the  Mythical  period  is 
briefly  dismissed,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  is  devoted  to 
the  second^  or  Poetical  period.  Some  readers  will  perhaps  be 
fitartled  at  learning  that  the  three  volumes  now  published  bring 
down  the  subject  only  to  the  age  of  Solon^  thus  stopping  short  at 
the  very  threshold  of  that  brilliant  age  of  Athenian  genius  which 
gave  rise  to  so  many  masterpieces  in  literature  as  well  as  art. 
For  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Attic  drama  as  well  as  for  the 
productions  of  its  greatest  splendour,  for  the  earliest  prose 
writers  and  the  great  Athenian  historians  as  well  as  for  her 
orators  and  philosophers^  for  jEschylus  and  Aristophanes  as 
well  as  Demosthenes  and  Plato,  we  must  look  to  future  volumes. 
But  whatever  imtoward  apprehensions  this  consideration  may 
suggest, — as  for  instance,  lest  the  completion  of  his  task  upon 
the  same  extensive  scale  as  he  has  commenced  it  should  be  more 
than  Colonel  Mure  may  be  destined  to  accomplish, — the  scholar 
will  certainly  haye  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  want  of  interest 
or  variety  in  the  portion  now  presented  to  him.  In  addition 
to  the  numerous  questions  connected  with  the  origin  and  author- 
ship of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  occupy  great  part  of  the  first 
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two  volumes,  the  third  volume  ^contains  a  very  copious  and  inte- 
resting review,  both  biographical  and  literary,  of  the  early  lyric 
poets  of  Grreece,. among  whomure  the  great  and  stirring  names 
of  Archilochus  and  Tyrt^us,  of  Alcseus  and  Sappho,  Alcmaa 
and  Stesichorus.  To  other  chapters,  if  not  so  attractive,  per- 
haps of  a  higher  value, — as  those  on  the  general  structure  and 
natural  affinities  of  the  Greek  language,  on  the  relations  of  the 
Hellenic  race  with  the  Pelasgic  stock,  on  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  the  mode  of  its  derivation  from  that  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  to  those  on  the  early  history  of  the  art  of 
writing  in  Greece,  we  can  do  no  more  than  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  But  there  is  one  question,  which  meets  us  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  work,  to  which  we  must  briefly  advert, 
as  the  views  of  Colonel  Mure  differ  materially  from  those  which 
we  have  on  several  occasions  been  called  upon  to  express.  We 
refer  to  the  historical  value  to  be  attached  to  the  mythical  and 
poetical  legends  of  Greece. 

On  this  point  the  views  of  Colonel  Mure  accord  more  nearly 
with  those  of  Mr.  Clinton  and  other  writers  of  the  older  school 
of  historical  criticism,  than  with  those  of  Mr.  Grote  and  most 
recent  German  writers.  He  contends  strongly  for  the  existence 
of  a  substratum  of  historical  fact  in  these  poetical  tales ;  and 
while  he  rejects  in  name  '  the  errors  of  the  «  old  pragmatical 
'  "  school  of  interpretation," '  he  appears  to  us  to  retain  very 
much  of  its  substance.  Unquestionably  it  is  as  erroneous,  and 
as  liable  to  the  charge  of  dogmatical  presumption,  to  deny,  as  to 
affirm,  with  positiveness,  the  historical  reality  of  any  of  the 
persons  and  events  prior  to  the  historical  era;  but  all  that  Mr. 
Grote  has  done, —  and  in  which  we  must  express  our  entire 
concurrence, — is  to  deny  that  we  have,  or  can  have^  any  proof 
of  it.  The  real  question  at  issue  is  not  so  much  whether  there 
ever  was  a  basis  of  historical  truth  for  the  poetical  legend, — 
whether  any  such  events  as  the  siege  of  Thebes  or  the  expedition 
against  Troy  ever  actually  occurred, — as  whether  we  are  now 
able  to  extricate  this  kernel  of  truth  from  the  mass  of  fable 
with  which  it  is  overgrown,  and  to  exhibit  the  naked  skeleton  of 
historical  fact  stripped  of  all  its  coverings  of  poetical  embellish- 
ment. If  we  cannot  *do  this,  it  appears  to  us  perfectly  im- 
material whether  it  exist  or  not.  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the 
instances  appealed  to  by  Colonel  Mure,  of  the  Teutonic  legends 
of  Etzeland  Dietrich,  in  the  Spanish  poem  of  the  Cid,  and  in  our 
own  ballads  of  Chevy  Chase  and  Otterboume,  we  find  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  fable  similar  to  that  which  he  conceives  to  havef 
existed  in  the  Greek  legends;  and  yet  we  \aiow^from  other 
sources^  that  Attila  and  Theodoric,  the  Cid  and  Percy  Hotspur, 
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are  real  historical  persons^  and  that  there  is  a  certiun  foundation 
of  truth  in  the  tales  which  relate  to  them.  The  two  may  be  found 
together.  But  if  we  had  no  other  sources  than  the  poetical 
legends  themselves,  what  assurance  could  we  have  of  this  ?  ^  Had 

*  the  parallel  letter  of  monkish  chronicle  (observes  Colonel  Mure), 

*  which,  in  each  of  these  cases,  establishes  the  connexion  between 

*  fact  and  fable,  been  swept  away,  the  element  of  truth  in  the  poems 

*  would  not  the  less  remain.^  This  is  perfectly  true;  but  though  the 
element  would  be  still  there,  it  would  have  become  to  us  utterly 
unascertainable.  And  this  is  precisely  the  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  Greek  legends, — to  that  of  Troy 
in  particular.  '  Whether  there  may  not  really  have  occurred,  at 
^  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ilium,  a  war  purely  human  and  political, 
^  without  gods,  without  heroes,  without  Helen,  without  Amazons, 

*  without  Ethiopians  under  the  beautiful  son  of  Eos,  without  the 

*  wooden  horse,  without  the  characteristic  and  expressive  features 

*  of  the  old  epical  war?' — this  is  a  question,  as  Mr.  Grote  has 
justly  remarked,  which  we  are  equally  unable  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative  or  the  negative.  And  we  should  certainly  have 
been  disposed  to  add  that  it  would  have  been  indifferent  to 
us,  whether  we  could  answer  it  or  not.    To  us  the  *  tale  of  Troy 

*  divine'  will  remain  the  only  true  tale, — the  only  real  Achilles 
will  be  the  Achilles  of  Homer.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  little 
surprise  that  we  find  Colonel  Mure  treating  this  question  as  of  no 
less  importance  in  a  literary  than  in  an  historical  point  of  view; 
and  regarding  it  as  essential  to  our  enjoyment  of  the  great 
national  poems  of  Greece,  that  we  should  believe  their  heroes 
to  have  been  real  men,  and  not  mere  creations  of  poetical 
fancy.  Will  he  consent  to  apply  the  same  test  to  our  own 
literature  ?  Has  Macbeth  a  more  powerful  hold  on  our  sym- 
pathies than  Hamlet  or  Lear,  because  the  one  is  probably  based 
on  a  foundation  of  truth,  while  the  legends  of  the  other  two, 
though  equally  historical  in  form,  are  unquestionably  fabulous  ? 
Or  does  any  one  prefer  the  Sejanus  or  Catiline  of  Ben  Jonson 
to  Shakspeare's  Coriolanus,  because  he  has  been  convinced  by 
Niebuhr's  arguments  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the* 
latter?  To  take  another  instance  from  a  hero  and  a  poem 
which  present,  according  to  Colonel  Mure  himself,  the  nearest 
parallel  to  Achilles  and  the  Iliad.  The  real  existence  of  the 
Cid  and  a  certain  foundation  of  fact  for  the  history  of  his 
exploits,  are  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  historical 
testimony ;  but  if  this  evidence  were  less  satisfactory,  and  the 
sceptical  views  of  Masdeu  and  Dr.  Dunham  (who  almost  go  the 
length  of  disputing  his  personal  reality)  were  better  founded 
than  we  believe  them  to  be,  would  his  character,  as  exhibited  in 
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fhe  old  Spanish  poem,  be  rendered  less  Btriking?  Would  it  not 
still  remain  that  which  it  now  is,  and  which  alone  constitutes  its 
interest  at  the  present  dajr, — a  noble  impersonation  of  the 
feelings  and  ideas  of  the  chivalrous  ages  of  Spain  ?  Whether 
the  Cid  really  conquered  Valencia  is  important  as  an  historical 
question;  as  a  poetical  one,  it  appears  to  lis,  we  confess,  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  quit  this  discussion  to 
follow  Colonel  Mure  into  that  portion  of  his  subject  which  forms 
tibe  most  prominent  feature  of  the  present  Tolumes, — the  inquiry 
into  the  origin  and  character  of  the  immort^  poems  which  bear 
the  name  of  Homer.  This  part  of  his  work  is  stamped  with 
every  characteristic  of  a  *  labour  of  love ; '  and  Colonel  Mure  is^ 
certsunly  entitled,  in  this  instance,  to  put  forward  his  claim  on 
our  attention  in  the  words  of  the  Tuscan  poet  t  — 

*  Vagliami  H  lungo  studio  e'  I  grande  amore^ 
Che  m'  ban  fatto  cercar  lo  sue  volume/ 

The  account  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  occupies  a  laige 
part  of  these  two  first  volumes,  is  the  result  of  the  studies  of 
twenty  years;  during  which  it  is  evident  that  his  favourite 
author  has  never  been  absent  from  his  thoughts.*  Throughout 
this  branch  of  his  subject.  Colonel  Mure  has  combined  the  exami- 
nation of  the  poems  themselves,  and  the  analysis  of  their 
beauties  and  peculiarities,  with  the  investigation  and  refutation 
of  the  theories  of  the  Wolfian  schooL  The  two  inquiries  are 
indeed  inseparable :  it  is  only  by  a  continual  and  diligent  ^tudy 
of  the  Homeric  poems  in  their  present  form,  by  a  thorough 
fiuniliarity  with  their  real  nature  and  character,  that  we  can  hope 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions  with  regard  to  their 
origin  and  authorship. 

More  than  fifty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  publication 
by  Wolf  of  his  celebrated  Prolegomena  or  Prefatory  Essay  to 
Homer,  and  in  the  course  of  the  loi^  and  animated  discu^on» 
to  which  the  whole  question  has  been  subjected  in  the  interval 
the  controversy  has  in  great  measure  shifted  its  ground-f    Wolf 


*  The  classical  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
striking  manner  in  which  this  is  displayed  in  Colonel  Mure's  ^  Tour 
*  in  Greece,'  published  in  1842,  and  of  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  Homeric  poems  which  he  has  there  derived  from  his  own  observa- 
tions on  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  present  inhabitants. 

\  An  excellent  review  of  the  whole  course  of  this  controversy,  and 
the  leading  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  dif- 
ferent writers  on  each  side,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (vd.  i» 
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himself  had  dwelt  principally  upon  the  external  or  historical 
arguments,  and  laboured  to  show  from  these,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Homeric  poems  to  have  been  originally  produced 
in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them ;  while  he  maintained 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  clear  from  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  that  they  actually  were  not  so  produced.  Few  of  his 
followers,  however,  have  adopted  the  extreme  views  of  their 
master  on  these  points,  or  admitted  in  their  full  extent  the 
functions  ascribed  by  him  to  Pisistratus,  —  functions  so  im^ 
portant,  that  if  Wolffs  estimate  of  them  were  correct,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  attribute  no  small  portion  of  the  merit  of  Homer 
to  the  Athenian  despot,  or  the  poets  who  assisted  him  in  the 
task.*  The  questions  connected  with  the  introduction  and  early 
use  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Greece,  have  also  been  subjected  to 
a  more  searching  investigation,— especially  by  Hug,  Kreuser^ 
and  Nitzsch,  —  and  it  has  been  shown  that  on  this  point  also 
the  sceptical  conclusions  of  Wolf  were  carried  to  an  extent  which 
it  was  impossible  to  defend. 

Thus  step  by  step  have  his  followers  been  compelled  to 
abandon  many  of  the  positions  which  their  leader  had  assumed 
to  be  impregnable.  But  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  driven 
from  the  strongholds  of  historical  proof,,  they  have  fallen  back 
upon  arguments  derived  from  mternal  evidence,  and  endea- 
voured to  show  from  the  examination  of  the  Homeric  poems 
themselves,  that  these  could  not  have  been  originally  composed 
in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them,  and  that  their 
alleged  epic  consistency,  in  so  &r  as  it  actually  exists,  is  the 
resmt  of  subsequent  adjustment  and  rearrangement.  This  line 
of  investigation  has  been  carried  to  its  extremest  point  by  Ladi«- 
mann,  who  in  his  recent  work  {^Betrachtungen  uber  Homer^s  llias. 
Berlin,  1847,  originally  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy)  has  attempted  to  prove  from  internal  evidence 
alone  that  the  Iliad  must  have  been  made  up  out  of  not  less 
than  eighteen  different  lays  or  songs,  probably  the  productions 
of  as  many  different  poets,  and  some  of  them»  as  be  confidently 
asserts,  so  ^totally  distinct  in  tone  and  character,  that  whoever 

does  not  at  the  first  glance  perceive  the  difference,  may  as 

■  ■II      '■  -    1 1     J      ■      .  ,  I  — -'— — — —         I 

No.  1.)  to  the  new  edition  of  Bishop  ThirlwalFs  *  History  of  Greece?.' 
We  regret  that  Colonel  Mure  has  not  given  some  such  summary, 
which,  in  however  brief  a  form,  would  have  beeii  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  expositicm  of  his  own  views.  * 

'*  Lachmann,  however,  appears  to  form  an  exception,  and  to  have 
adopted  on  this  point,  as  on  most  others,,  the  views  of  Wolf  in  their 
fullest  extent.    See  his  '  Betrachtungen  iiber  Homer's  Bias,'  pp,  31 
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well  cease  to  trouble  himself  with  inquiries  for  which  he  is  totally 
incompetent  I 

There  is  something  more  curious  in  their  confidence  than 
creditable  to  their  judgment  or  their  candour^  to  contrast  the 
arrogant  tone  assumed  by  these  later  critics  of  the  Wolfian 
school  with  that  of  their  master  himself.  The  most  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Homer  has  never  borne  stronger  testimony  than 
Wolf  has  done  in  more  than  one  passage,  not  only  to  the  per- 
vading excellence  of  the  two  poems,  but  to  that  general  uni- 
formity of  style,  which  carries  the  reader  along  with  it,  like  the 
full  and  smooth  current  of  some  majestic  stream.*  It  is  only  in 
obedience  to  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him  as  he  conceives  by 
the  historical  and  other  external  evidences  that  he  shuts  his  eyes 
to  this  strong  internal  testimony,  and  ventures  to  ascribe  that 
'  marvellous  consistency '  (mirijficum  ilium  concentum  —  Pro- 
legom.  p.  cclxv.),  which  he  cannot  refuse  to  admit,  to  the  long- 
continued  labours  of  successive  critics,  and  the  polishing  care  of 
the  Alexandrian  grammarians. 

At  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary,  it  may,  we  think,  be 
fairly  assumed,  that  the  question  must  be  decided  upon  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  poems  themselves.  For  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  Wolfian  doctrines  can  scarcely 
maintain,  after  the  searching  investigation  to  which  the  historical 
and  external  evidences  have  been  submitted,  that  these  evidences 
are  conclusive  against  the  old  tradition,  as  received  from  the 
days  of  Aristotle  to  our  own,  it  must  be  admitted  on  the  other 
hand,  by  all  candid  adherents  to  the  ancient  faith,  that  the 
historical  arguments  which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  it  are 
extremely  slender  and  dwindle  into  insignificance  when  critically 


*  It  would  be  difficult  to  sum  up,  more  forcibly  or  more  eloquently, 
the  internal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  original  unity  of  each  poem, 
than  is  done  by  Wolf  himself  in  the  following  striking  passage : 
^  Kunc  quoque  usu  mihi  evenit  nonnunquam,  quod  non  dubito  even- 
^  turum  item  multis  esse,  ut  quoties  abducto  ab  historicis  argumentis 
^  animo  redeo  ad  continentem  Homeri  lectionem  et  interpretationem 
S  .  •  •  atque  ita  penitus  immergor  in  ilium  veluti  prono  et  liquido 

*  alveo  decurrentem  tenorem  actionum  et  narrationum ;  quoties 
^  animadverto  ac  repute  mecum,  quam  in  universum  cestimanti  unus 
^  his  Carminihus  insit  color,  aut  certe  quam  egregie  Carmini  utrique 
^  suus  color  constet,  quam  apte  ubique  tetnpora  rebus,  res  temporibus, 

*  aliquot  loci  adeo  sioi  alludentes,  congruant  et  constent,  quam  denique 

*  cequabiliter  in  primariis  personis  eadem  lineamenta  serventur  et 
^  ingeniorum  et  animorum  ;  vix  mihi  quisquam  irasci  et  succensere 
'  gravius  potent,  quam  ipse  facio  mihi,  simulque  veteribus  illis,  qui 

*  tot  non  temere  jactis  indiciis  destruunt  vulgarem  fidem  ac  suam. 
(PraBf.  ad  Hiad,  p.  xxii.) 
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examined.  It  is  therefore  not  a  little  remarkable^  as  Colonel 
Mure  justly  observes,  that  while  the  internal  evidence  has  been 
thoroughly  ransacked  by  the  sceptical  critics  in  search  of  every 
flaw  or  blemish  which  the  most  perverse  ingenuity  can  convert 
into  an  argument  in  support  of  their  views,  no  part  of  the  subject 
has  been  so  greatly  neglected  by  their  opponents.  The  import* 
ance  and  necessity  of  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  based  upon  enlarged  principles  and  impartial  views, 
was  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  *;  and 
it  must,  we  think,  be  apparent  to  every  reader  of  taste  that  it  is 
only  on  such  a  general  examination  that  any  conclusions  can  be 
safely  founded.  We  cannot  therefore  express  too  strongly  our 
obligations  to  Colonel  Mure  for  the  zeal  and  diligence  with 
which  he  has  followed  out  this  inquiry.  The  able  and  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  two  poems,  and  of  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
derived  from  their  internal  evidence,  which  occupies  a  great 
part  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  work,  can  leave  but  little 
for  the  scholar  to  desire  or  the  future  critic  to  contribute. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader,  though  it  has  been 
habitually  forgotten  or  studiously  kept  out  of  sight  by  ;the 
Wolfian  critics,  that  it  is  no  such  easy  matter  in  any  case 
to  prove  by  a  conclusive  line  of  argument,  in  the  absence  of 
ail  external  evidence,  the  original  unity  of  any  long  poem, 
composed  as  it  necessarily  is  of  many  various  parts  and  distinct 
episodes;  still  less  to  demonstrate  two  separate  works,  like 
the  niad  and  the  Odyssey,  to  be  the  productions  of  the  same 
author.  Were  we  called  upon,  apart  from  all  historical  testi- 
mony, to  prove  the  Paradise  of  Dante  to  have  really  emanated 
from  the  same  mind  as  the  Inferno,  or  to  convince  a  sceptical 
adversary  that  the  Paradise  Regained  was  truly  the  production 
of  Milton  himself,  and  not  the  work  of  a  different  and  inferior 
hand,  howevet  strong  might  be  our  own  conviction  of  the  fact, 
we  fear  that  we  should  find  some  difficulty  in  conveying  that 
impression  to  another.  And  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
similar  obstacles  should  encounter  us  on  the  very  threshold  of 
our  inquiry,  in  the  case  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

But  these  difficulties  are  greatly  augmented  by  one  leading 
characteristic  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  which  we  feel  it 
the  more  necessary  to  call  our  readers'  attention,  because 
Colonel  Mure  has  omitted  to  assign  to  it  the  prominence 
which,  in  our  opinion,  it  deserves.  We  can  hardly  express 
the  peculiarity  to  which  we  advert,  otherwise  than  by  terming 
it   their   ballad-Uke  character.     Mr.  Macaulay  has  observed  f 

*  Bulwer's  *  Athens,'  vol.  i.,  viii.  6. 

\  Preface  to  *  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,'  p.  12. 
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that  *  the  great  Homeric  poems  are  genericaUy  ballads,  though  > 
'.widely    indeed    distinguished    from    all    other  ballads,    and 

*  indeed  from  almost  all  other  human  con^po^ition,  by  transcen-. 

*  dent  merit.'    It  is  this  character  which  constitutes,  the  entire 
aiid  total  difference  between  them  and  all  other  epic  poems — a 
difference  not  merely  of  degree,  but  of  kind.      It  is  this  also, 
which  separates  them  so  completely  from  all  the  translations  in 
which  they  have  been  disguised  for  the  readers  of  modem  lan- 
guages, and  in  most  of  which  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
bard  figures  very  much  like  an  Indian  chief  decked  out  in  a  dress 
coat  and  ruffles.     Those  peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  poems  to 
which  we  have  been  so  accustomed  from  our  childhood  that  we 
ahnost  forget  that  they  are  peculiarities  —  the  repetitions  of 
lines  and  phrases,  sometimes  even  of  whole  passages ;  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  certain  conventional  forms  of  expressioai, 
the  formal  introductions  to  the  speeches,  the  habitual  associa- 
tion of  certain  epithets  with  particular  objects  or  persons ' —  all 
these  are  essentially  characteristics  of  the  popular  or  ballad  class 
of  poetry,  and  are  never  found  in  the  more  elaborate  composi- 
tions of  a  literary  and  refined  age ;  or  —  if  occasionally  80  intro- 
duced, as  in  the  y3Eneid  —  are  at  once  felt  to  be  tasteless  and 
incongruous  imitations.     If  we  would  seek  for  any  similarity  of 
tpne  or  spirit  to  the  Homeric  poems,  we  must  turn  from  the 
stately  and  artificial  epics  of  Virgil  or  Tasso  to  the  heroic  poetry 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  to  the  noble  old  Spanish 
poem  of  the  Cid.     Kude  as  are  the  versification  and  language  of 
this  striking  composition  —  the  longest  ballad  in  any  modem 
language,  but  still  essentially  a  ballad — :it  partakes,  beyond  any 
other  production   of  modem  poetry  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, in  the  fire  and  spirit  of  the  Iliad ;  while  it  presents. 
£dl  those  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  mode  of  narration  to 
which  we  have  just  adverted  in  the  Homeric  poems.     This 
resemblance  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  age  in  which 
the  "Spanish  poem  was  produced,  and  the. circumstances  under 
which  it  must  have  been  composed,  preclude  aU  possibility  of 
direct  imitation.    The  similarity  between  the  chant  of  the  Casti- 
lian  minstrel  and  that  of  the  blind  old  bard  of  Chios  can  have 
arisen  only  from  the  similar  conditions  under  which  they  were 
produced  —  from  the  appearance,  in  a  comparatively  rude  age, 
of  a  poetical  genius  of  a  very  high  order,  who  ennobled  the 
simple  strains  which  he  found  popular  among  his  countrymen, 
without  divesting  them  of  their  primitive  simplicity. 

To  this  characteristic  of  the  .  Homeric  poems  we  believe 
the  Wolfian  theory  has  mainly  owed  its  popularity,  and  it 
constitutes  a  partial  justifica,tion  of  a  line  of  criticism  which 
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would  otherwise  have  been  unpardonablj  absurd.  Ko  man 
in  his  senses  would  ever  have  either  suggested  or  adopted  such 
an  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  Divina  Commedia,  or  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  even  if  we  had  been  as  entirely  destitute  of  outward 
evidence  in  their  case  as  we  are  in  that  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  But  it  was  felt,  and  justly  felt,  that  these  great 
poems  were,  after  all,  only  a  kind  of  epic  ballads,  narrating  in  a 
mann^  not  unlike  that  of  other  patriotic  poetry  a  series  of  ad-» 
ventures  and  episodes,  which  it  was  easy  to  conceive  as  having 
once  constituted  the  subjects  of  separate  songs  or  lays  wholly 
^dependent  of  one  another.  We  learn  from  Homer  himself 
that  such  was  the  form  in  which  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  adventures  of  its  principal  heroes,  were  originally  sung  by 
minstrels  like  Phemius  and  Demodocus.  There  was  nothing, 
therefore,  improbable  in  the  suggestion  that  a  number  of  these 
detached  songs  might  have  been  strung  together  into  one  con-t 
tinuous  poem ;  and  the  historical  ai^uments  adduced  by  Wolf 
were  considered  both  by  himself  and  his  followers  as  proving 
that  this  had  actually  been  the  process  by  which  the  Hiad 
and  Odyssey  were  constructed.  Setting  aside,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  these  supposed  historical  proofs,  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  an  Hiad  and  an  Odyssey  might  have 
ieen  produced  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Wolf.  All  that  we 
maintain  is,  that  ^je  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  such  as  we 'now 
possess  them,  were  not  so  produced ;  and  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion we  confidently  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  poems 
:&emselves. 

The  arguments  which  may  be  deduced  from  their  own  in- 
ternal evidence  may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  —  1.  The 
unity  of  plan,  and  conduct  of  the  action;  2.  The  consistent 
portraiture  of  character;  and  3.  The  uniformity  of  style,  using 
this  term  in  its  widest  and  most  extensive  acceptation.  All 
these  three  branches  of  the  argument  are  very  fully  develope'd 
by  Colonel  Mure,  who  has  united  throughout  a  careful  examina- 
tion and  judicious  appreciation  of  the  qualities  and  excellences  of 
the  poems,  with  a  full  controversial  argument  against  the  Wolfian 
-critics.  We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  him  through  this  analysis, 
but  we  must  endeavour,  so  far  as  our  limits  will  allow,  to  put 
our  readers  in  possession  of  the  main  outlines  of  the  argument. 

The  first  question  —  that  of  the  unity  of  plan  in  each  of  the 
two  poems  —  has  been  presented  by  Colonel  Mure  under  an 
aspect  at  once  novel  and  ingenious.  Most  recent  critics,  from 
Wolf  himself  down  to  Mr.  Grote,  have  been  occupied  chiefly 
with  the  inquiry  whether  the  unity  of  action  is  complete  9  whether 
every  part  can  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  whole,  as  necessary 
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to  the  conduct  of  the  poem^  and  essential  to  the  end  which 
the  poet  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view?  And  they 
seem  to  have  assumed  that  any  portion  which  was  not  thus 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  plot,  must  be  an  extraneous 
addition,  and  therefore  cannot  have  emanated  from  the  mind  of 
the  original  poet.  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  line  of  criticism, 
if  judiciously  applied,  might  prove  clearly  enough  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  poem  is  unartificial  or  unskilful,  but  certainly  cannot 
show  that  it  is  not  the  original  structure,  as  conceived  by  the 
poet.  Homer  may  have  been  mistaken  in  continuing  the  Iliad 
after  the  death  of  Hector  (though  we  can  hardly  believe  any 
reader  of  taste  will  think  so) ;  but  we  are  no  more  justified  in 
rejecting  the  two  last  books  of  the  Iliad  on  this  ground  alone, 
than  we  should  be  in  declaring  the  two  last  books  of  the  Phar- 
salia  not  to  be  Lucan's,  because  we  may  think  he  should  have 
closed  his  poem  with  the  death  of  Pompey.  The  real  question 
is,  whether  the  several  parts  of  each  poem  are  so  connected 
together  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  their  having  been  once  distinct 
and  separate?  —  whether  they  are  bound  together,  not  by  mere 
juxtaposition,  but  by  mutual  reference  and  organic  connexion  ? 
Let  us  apply  this  test  to  some  one  of  those  portions  whidi 
may  plausibly  be  supposed,  according  to  the  Wolfian  theory,  to 
have  once  existed  in  an  independent  form.  The  one  selected 
by  Colonel  Mure  is  the  ^Aplcrrsia  AiofujSov^,  or  *  Prowess  of 
*Diomed,'  which  we  find  cited  under  this  separate  title  by 
ancient  authors,  and  which  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have 
been  frequently  sung  as  a  separate  rhapsody,  and  to  have  as 
fair  a  claim  as  any  other  canto  of  the  Hiad  to  the  character 
of  an  independent  poem.*  It  comprises  the  fifth  and  part  of 
the  ninth  books,  according  to  the  existing  arrangement. 

*  The  first  line  (observes  Colonel  Mnre)  ushers  the  reader  into  the 
nudst  of  a  battle,  without  any  notice  of  where  or  why  it  was  fought, 
or  who  were  the  contending  parties,  —  by  the  announcement  that 
"  Pallas  there  urged  Diomed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight."  Such 
an  exordium  plainly  assumes,  on  the  part  of  the  poet's  audience,  a 
previous  knowledge  of  a  combat  already  commenced  and  interrupted. 
IL  That  this  combat  belonged  to  the  few  weeks  of  the  Trojan  war 
marked  by  the  secession  of  Achilles,  is  proved,  not  only  by  his 
absence  from  the  field,  but  by  several  pointed  allusions  to  its  cause. 
HI.  The  deities  left  in  immediate  charge  of  the  interrupted  action  of 
the  previous  book,  were.  Mars  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  Minerva  on 
that  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  commencement  of  this  book,  accordingly, 
Minerva's  first  care  is,  by  a  stratagem,  to  procure  Mars's  retirement 

*  It  is  accordingly  so  regarded  both  by  Heyne  (Not.  ad  Biad, 
tom.  V.  p.  3.),  and  by  Lachmann  (Betrachtungen,  p.  20.). 
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horn  the  field,  and  a  consequent  freer  scope  for  the  exploits  of  her 
favourite  hero.  IV.  The  leading  occurrence  of  the  previous  book  is 
the  violation  of  the  truce  between  the  two  armies,  by  the  treacherous 
shot  of  Pandarus.  To  this  outrage  Pandarus  himself  alludes  in  the 
renewed  action,  expressing  his  mortification  at  its  only  partial  success  ; 
and  his  own  death,  by  the  hand  of  Diomed^  forms  an  appropriate 
conclusion  of  his  career.  Y.  Diomed  defeats  ^neas,  and  obtains 
possession  of  his  hprses.  This  prize,  with  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing its  acquisition,  is  afterwards  noticed  by  the  victor ;  first  in  the 
eighth  book,  and  again  in  the  twenty-third.  VI.  Diomed  successively, 
wounds  Venus  and  Mars.  The  latter  achievement  is  referred  :to,  in. 
the  twenty-first  book,  by  the  injured  god  himself.  VII.  Minerva 
reminds  the  Greeks  that  ^'  while  Achilles  fought  in  their  ranks,  the 
**  Trojans  never  ventured  to  advance  beyond  the  gates  of  their  city.'* 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Achilles  himself  in  the  ninth  book, 
knd  by  other  heroes  in  numerous  parallel  passages.  VIU.  Diomed 
and  Glaucus,  after  their  dialogue,  agree  to  avoid  hostile  encounter 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and  the  compact  is  carefully  observed 
in  the  sequel.  IX.  Paris,  who  acts  a  prominent  part  in  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  engagements,  does  not  appear  in  that  now  described, 
-»•  having  in  the  third  book,  after  his  defeat  by  Menelaus,  been  carried 
off  by  Venus  to  repose  in  his  wife's  apartments.  X.  Accordingly, 
Hector,  on  his  visit  to  Troy  to  propitiate  Minerva,  finds  him  loitering 
in  Helen's  chamber,  and  orders  him  back  to  the  field.  XI.  Andro- 
mache describes  Achilles  as  destroyer  of  her  native  city.  This  exploit 
is  ascribed  to  the  same  hero  in  numerous  other  parts  of  the  poem.* 
(Vol  i.  pp.  253—255.) 

*  The  same  species  of  interconnexion  (adds  Colonel  Mure) 
^  might  be  exemplified  throughout'  But  it  is  not  only  such 
distinct  proofs  of  mutual  rektion  that  attest  the  fact  of  the 
particular  books  or  passages  in  which  they  occur^  having  origi- 
nally been  designed  as  parts  of  one  entire  whole^  not  as  separate 
and  independent  lays :  almost  equally  conclusive^  though  cer- 
tainly less  obvious^  is  the  inference  to  be  derived  throughout 
from  the  tacit  assumption  of  that  particular  state  of  things 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  events  already  narrated. 
Every  portion  of  the  seventeen  books  of  the  Hiad,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  (as  Colonel 
Mure  justly  observes)  assumes  the  anger  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  Achilles  from  the  field :  and  no  part  of  them  would 
be  intelligible  without  supposing  the  reader  acquainted  with 
these  facts.  Nowhere  is  this  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in 
the  celebrated  passage  familiar  to  the  ancients  under  the  title  ot 
the  Teixoc/coTrla,  or  *  View  from  the  Walls.*  This  episode  con- 
tains no  such  specific  reference  to  any  other  part  of  the  poem 
as  those  above  alluded  to,  nor  is  it  itself  afterwards  referred  to : 
it  is^  strictly  speaking,  an  episode,  and  had  it  been  absent  from  the 
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Iliad  no  one  would  have  felt  the  want  of  it*  But  the  remark^ 
able  fact  that  among  the  Greek  leaders  singled  oat  by  Priam^ 
Achilles  alone  is  wanting^  at  once  proves  that  this  episode  mast 
have  been  composed  with  reference  to  the  particular  period  at 
which  it  is  supposed  to  take  place^  and  the  state  of  things  then 
existing.  We  might  perhaps  fancy  such  a  review  of  the  Greek 
chieftains^  and  even, -7— though  this  is  far  more  difficult, — the 
peculiar  dramatic  form  in  which  it  is  presented  thmugh  Hie 
agency  of  Priam  and  Helen,  to  have  (originally  formed  a  sepa^ 
fate  and  independent  lay :  but  why  should  it  then  have  been 
adapted  to  this  particular  period?  or  why  should  the  most  pro- 
^Iinent  and  celebrated  of  all  the  Grreek  heroes  be  omitted,  unless 
the  scene  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  this  precise  juncture 
of  the  war  ?  It  may  be  added  that  the  glaring  improbability 
that  the  Greeks  should  have  fought  for  nine  years  under  the 
walls  of  Troy,  without  Priam  having  learned  to  know  one  of 
their  leading  warriors  by  sight,  becomes  a  gratuitous  absurdity^ 
if  not  required  by  the  poetical  necessity  of  its  ins^ion  at  a 
particular  point  of  the  narrative. 

*  Whoever,  therefore  (continues  Colonel  Mure),  subdivides  Homer's 
personality,  as  has  been  proposed,  must  subscribe  to  the  following 
singularly  improbable  assumptions  : — first,  that  all  the  more  excellent 
poets  who  hod  selected  the  war  of  Troy  as  their  subject,  had  limited 
themselves,  not  only  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  but  to  the  parti- 
cular month  of  that  year  signalised  by  the  quarrel  between  the  chiefs ; 
secondly,  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  them  had,  in  their  choice  of 
adventures,  preferred  those  involving  the  defeat  and  disgrace  of  their 
countrymen ;  thirdly,  that  all  the  second-rate  authors  of  the  same 
primitive  period, — such  as  Arctinus,  Stasinus,  or  Lesches, — who 
treated  of  the  same  war,  had  as  scrupulously  confined  themselves  to 
its  previous  or  subsequent  stages.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  by  reference  to 
the  primary  concentration  of  the  whole  Iliad  around  the  destinies 
and  infiuence  of  Achilles,  that  the  above  anomaly  of  its  subject-— the 
hnmiliation  of  the  national  arms  daring  so  large  a  portion  of  its  action 
r— can  be  explained.  The  cantos  celebrating  these  disgrfices  and  dis- 
asters are  of  the  very  essence  of  an  entire  Iliad  ;  but  the  notion  of 
a  ^separate  poem  or  ballad,  of  whatever  length,  exclusively  devoted 
to  such  matter,  having  ever  been  composed  by  a  popular  Greek 
minstrel,  for  a  popular  audience,  seems  altogether  monstrous.'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  256.) 

We  cannot  follow  Colonel  Mure  through  the  other  instances 
in  which  he  exemplifies  the  same  argument :  but  we  must  briefly 
advert  to  one  or  two  of  those  portions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
which  appear  peculiarly  detached  from  the  rest,  and  which 
have  been  on  this  account  the  most  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
to  have  been  originally  separate  poems.    .Scarc^y  any  part  of 
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tiie  Iliad  is  less  obvioasly  connected  with  the  general  plan  of 
the  poem^  and  appears  at  first  sight  (to  the  modern  reader  at 
least)  more  unnecessary,  than  the  Catalogue  of  the  Forces  in 
tiie  second  book.     And  yet  it  seems  altogether  impossible  to 
conceive  this  as  standing  alone.     Such  an  enumeration  of  the 
Greek  leaders,  the  troops  under  their  command,  and  the  cities 
which  furnished  these  contingents,  is  not  unnatural  as  a  pre- 
fiminary  to  the  long  narrative  of  their  combats  and  exploits ; 
and  the  strong  local  interest  which  it  must  have  possessed  for  a 
Greek   audience   would  induce  them  readily  to  excuse   that 
minuteness  of  detail  which  the  modern  reader  is  apt  to  regard 
as  needless  prolixity.   But  with  every  allowance  for  this  peculiar 
source  of  interest,  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  catalogue  of 
names,  many  of  them  obscure  and  unimportant,  many  altogether 
fictitious,  should  ever  have  Constituted  a  separate  poem,  with 
nothing  to  introduce  or  follow  it,  ending  as  abruptly  as  it  begui, 
and  conveying  to  the  audience  merely  the  names  of  heroes  and 
warriors  of  whom  they  had  never  heard  before,  and  were  to 
kear  nothing  afterwards.     Still  more  inconceivable  is  it  that 
43uch  a  vast  number  of  proper  names  as  are  accumulated  in  these 
:few  hundred  lines,  with  all  the  genealogical  and  geographical 
details  connected  with  them,  should  be  found  strictly  in  accord-" 
ance  with  the  same  names  and  details  wherever  they  occur  in 
any  of  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Iliad.*     Such  perfect  con- 
sistency in  minute  points  argues  a  degree  of  care  in  the  ancient 
bard  rarely  equalled  by  more  modem  poets,  but  would  be  per- 
fectly inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  the 
<K)nunon  authorship  of  the  Catalogue  and  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
The  omission  of  all  mention  of  Achilles  and  his  myrmidons  here 
also  attests  that  this  rhapsody  must  have  been  composed  with 
particular  reference  to  the  period  when  they  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Greek  army.    But  would  any  ancient  bard  have  <5hosea 
precisely  this  moment  for  the  enumeration  of  the  Greek  forces. 
Lad  the  Catalogue  been  designed  merely  as  an  independent 

recital  of  the  heroes  who  fought  under  the  walls  of  Troy  ?'t 

■  .  — — — ■ — .  —  ■ 

♦  The  Wolfian  critics  have  indeed  attempted  to  dispute  the  fact  oi 
this  accordance ;  but  the  small  success  of  their  endeavours,  considering 
the  extent  of  the  field  and  the  variety  of  details,  may  be  regarded  as 
its  strongest  confirmation.  This  point  is  fully  discussed  by  CoL  Mure 
In  the  Appendix  D.  to  vol.  i. 

t  Colonel  Mure  urges  (p.  263.)  as  an  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  the  Catalogue  as  an  original  ingredient  of  the  Iliad,  that  the  Cypria 
(one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  post-Homeric  poems)  contained  a 
similar  enumeration  of  the  Trojan  forces  only :  but  he  appears  to 
have  forgotten  that  if.  this  forms  a  strong  argument  in  favour  g£ 
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Still  more  conclusive  are  the  similar  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  *  Shield  of- Achilles:'  another  portion  of  the  Iliad  which 
has  been  selected  by  several  modem  critics  as  having  originally 
constituted  an  independent  poem.  But  Colonel  Mure  has 
pointed  out  fvol.  i.  p.  303.)  the  peculiar  propriety  with  which- 
this  episode  is  introduced  in  the  lUad,  as  compared  with  the 
imitation  of  it  in  the  ^neid ;  and  the  admirable  care  and  skill 
with  which  the  poet  has  prepared  beforehand  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  brilliant  piece  of  description.  The  loss  of  his  armour> 
— the  sacred  arms  which  had  been  presented  by  the  gods  them- 
selves to  his  father  Peleus — is  announced  to  Achilles  in  the 
very  same  breath  with  the  first  tidings  of  the  death  of  Patroclus ; 
and  forms  a  prominent  subject  of  his  lamentations  in  his  inter- 
view with  his  mother.  And  when  he  himself  forgets  it  in  his 
eagerness  to  avenge  himself  on  Hector,  Thetis  naturally  reminds 
him  of  the  impossibility  of  his  doing  so  without  arms^  and 
promises  to  procure  them  for  him  from  Vulcan.  In  the  interval 
the  same  deficiency  is  again  assigned  by  the  hero  himself^  as 
preventing  him  from  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  cham- 
pions when  invited  to  do  so  by  a  direct  message  from  Juno^ 
and  compels  him  to  confine  his  assistance  to  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  his  shouting  from  the  rampart.  Then  follows  a  de- 
tailed narrative  of  the  visit  of  Thetis  to  Olympus,  and  her 
interview  with  Vulcan :  a  minute  account  of  the  workshop  and 
machinery  of  the  god,  and  of  his  elaborate  preparations  for  the 
production  of  some  great  work  —  something  that  was  to  be  a 
masterpiece  even  of  the  divine  artist.  All  this  preliminary 
matter  could  never  (remarks  Colonel  Mure)  have  been  intended 
to  usher  in  the  simple  statement,  in  a  few  lines,  that  Vulcan 
made  for  the  hero,  a  shield,  a  helmet,  and  a  breastplate,  with  a 
passing  hint  that  the  first  was  adorned  with  many  elaborate 
ornaments. 

We  must  therefore  either  admit  the  description  of  the  shield 
itself  to  have  formed  part  of  the  poet's  original  conception,  or 
associate  with  it,  as  having  belonged  to  the  same  detached  lay, 
all  those  passages  of  the  eighteenth  book  just  alluded  to,  which 
are  evidently  designed  as  introductory  to  this  splendid  episode. 
Many  of  these,  however,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 

the  authenticity  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  equally  strong 
against  that  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue  which  we  now  find  in  Homer. 
Had  that  subsisted,  in  its  present  form,  in  the  age  when  the  Cypria 
was  composed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Stasinus  (or  whoever  was  the 
author  of  that  poem)  should  have  inserted  another.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  only  objection  to  the  Trojan  Catalogue,  which  we  are 
strongly  disposed  to  regard  as  a  later  addition. 
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general  narrative^  and  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  action, 
that  it  appears  altogether  impossible  to  detach  them  from  it. 
The  shield  may  thus  be  considered  as  the  key  to  the  composition 
of  the  eighteenth  book ;  and  the  only  alternative  which  presents 
itself  is  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  this  book  (with  the 
first  thirty-nine  lines  of  the  following  one)  originally  formed 
a  separate  and  independent  poem.  But  this  last  resource 
appears  to  be  wholly  excluded  by  the  peculiar  position  which  it 
holds  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  in  fact  the 
turning  point  of  the  whole,  the  transition  from  the  wrath  of 
Achilles  to  his  repentance ;  and,  as  such,  absolutely  necessary 
to  establish  the  connexion  between  these  two  great  divisions  of 
the  poem,  from  either  of  which  it  is  equally  inseparable. 

Among  the  principal  episodes  of  the  Iliad  the  only  one  which 
can  really  be  conceived  aa  having  once  stood  alone,  is  the  tenth 
book  or  Dolonea,  as  it  was  commonly  termed  by  ancient  gram- 
marians ;  but  the  question  in  this  case  stands  upon  grounds  so 
entirely  peculiar,  that  even  their  admission  in  this  instance, 
would  tend  rather  to  confirm  than  invalidate  their  rejection  in  > 
most  others.  Its  entire  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  poem  was 
early  perceived,  and  was  explained  even  by  some  ancient  critics 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  had  been  composed  by  Homer  himself 
as  a  separate  poem,  and  had  not  been  incorporated  in  the  Iliad  till 
the  days  of  Pisistratus — a  suggestion  especially  worthy  of  remark 
as  the  only  approach  to  the  Wolfian  theory  which  we  find  among 
the  Alexandrian  grammarians.  On  the  other  hand  Colonel  Mure 
vindicates,  and,  as  appears  to  us,  with  considerable  success,  the 
genuine  Homeric  character  of  its  style  and  versification ;  but  we 
can  hardly  concur  with  him  in  the  assertion  that  *  few  portions 

*  of  either  poem  are  better  entitled  to  the  honour  of  emanating 

*  from  the  genuine  Homer.'  Mr.  Grote  has,  we  think  correctly, 
expressed  the  impression  it  produces  by  saying  *  that  it  seems 

*  conceived  in  a  lower  vein,'  and  we  confess  to  the  feeling  that 
the  IKad  would  suffer  but  little  from  its  loss.  But  may  not  the 
same  thing  be  said  of  some  portion  or  other  of  every  long 
poem  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect,  even  of  Homer,  that  he 
should  be  always  equal  to  himself? 

In  the  above  arguments  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the 
Iliad :  for  it  is  this  poem  which  has  always  been  the  favourite 
battle-field  of  the  Wolfian  critics.  In  the  Odyssey,  indeed,  the 
Artificial  construction  of  the  plan,  the  subordination  of  the 
several  parts  to  one  principal  end  and  scheme,  are  so  obvious 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  hypothesis  of  their  inde- 
pendent origin  could  ever  have  been  for  a  moment  entertained, 
had  not  the  sceptical  critics  been  in  a  manner  compellec/  by 
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their  theories  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  both  poeme.  Few^ 
however,  even  among  the  most  ardent  followers  of  Wolf^  have 
gone  80  far  as  to  dispute  the  existence  of  an  original  Odyssey, — 
a  lay  of  the  return  of  Ulysses  and  of  his  victory  over  the  suitors^ 
— but  they  have  confined  this  within  such  narrow  bounds,  and 
have  ascribed  so  large  a  part  of  the  present  poem,  indading  so 
much  of  what  is  best  in  it,  to  subsequent  interpolators,  thpi  little 
if  aaytWng  haa  been  gained  by  thb  partial  admission  of  a  poetic 
unity.  Hermann,  for  instance*,  thus  describes  what  he  con- 
ceives to  have  constituted  the  primitive  Odyssey.  '  The  poet 
'  (he  suggests)  would,  after  introducing  the  subject  as  at  present, 
'  with  the  detention  of  Ulysses  in  the  island  of  Calypso,  have 
^  conducted  him  from  thence  straight  to  Ithaca^  (!)  where,  pre* 
^  senting  himself  in  the  garb  o£  a  mendicant,  he  might  have  n^e 
'  himself  known  by  his  success  in  the  proposed  trial  of  strength 
^  for  the  himd  of  Penelope,  and  have  then  slain  the  suitors  with 
'  the  bow  of  which  he  had  thus  recovered  possession.'  According 
to  this  view,  therefore,  not  only  those  incidents  which  are  more 
obviously  episodes^  such  as  the  visit  of  Telemachus  to  Sparta 
and  Pylos,  or  the  scenes  in  the  hut  of  Eumseus,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  fortunes  of  Ulysses  himself,  his  shipwreck  and 
reception  by  the  Phseaoians,  and  the  whole  of  his  earlier  adven-^ 
tures  as  related  by  hhn  to  Alcinous  —  the  Sirens  and  Circe,  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops,  and  the  descent  to  Hades  —  all  Ihese  are  to 
be  regarded  as  later  additions,  having  no  share  whatever  in  the 
original  design.  Yet  the  lightest  examination  will  show  that 
the  greater  part  of  tiiese  could  never  have  existed  as  separate 
poems.  The  voyage  of  Telemachus,  for  examjde,  which,  with 
the  preparations  for  it,  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  first 
four  books,  would  be  without  interest  or  object  except  as  sub-^ 
ordinate  to  the  main  action  of  the  poem — the  return  q£  Ulysses. 
And  though  nothing  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than  that  the 
voyage  and  wanderings  of  the  hero  himsdf,  from  Troy  to  the 
island  of  Calypso,  should  have  formed  the  subject  of  one  or  more 
separate  lays,  these  could  never  have  assumed  the  peculiar 
autobiographical  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them,  until  they 
were  incorporated  into  a  longer  poem.  Hermann's  hypothesis,, 
therefore,  absolutely  requires  that  all  these  portions  of  the 
Odyssey  should  be  intentional  additions  to  the  original  scheme, 
and  that  various  poets,  capable  of  producing  compositions  of  such 
first-rate  eminence,  should  all  have  combined  to  fill  up  the 
canvas  of  a  design  originally  so  meagre  and  common-place.  It 
seems  fair  simpler  to  admit  that  a  bard,  capable  of  conceiving 

*  De  Interpolationibus  Homeric  p.  54.  in  his  ^  Opuscula,  -  torn,  y* 
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and  composing  the  magnificent  passage  in  which  Ulysses,  after 
stringing  the  fatal  bow  addresses  himself  to  the  work  of  destruc* 
iion,  should  have  also  been  gifted  with  genius  enough  to  devise 
the  plan  of  the  present  Odyssey,  and  to  adjust  to  their  lespec^ 
tive  places  the  various  episodes  which  it  comprises. 

But  while  the  general  unity  of  design  is  certainly  far  mot^ 
apparent  in  the  Odyssey  than  in  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey  contains 
at  the  same  time,  we  think,  more  passages  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  later  interpolations.  One  of  the  most  glaring  of  these  is  the 
Song  of  Demodocus,  in  the  Eighth  Book^  the  genuine  character 
of  which  was  already  questioned  by  some  ancient  critics^,  and 
has  been  very  genetdlly  rejected  in  modem  times.  Nor  do 
Colonel  Mure's  arguments  in  its  defence  appear  to  us  satisfiu> 
tory ;  and  we  certainly  cannot  agrqe  with  him  in  the  opinion 
that  ^  there  are  few  portions  o£  either  poem  which  are  more 
^worthy  of  the  varied  powers  of  Homer's  art,  or  more  com-- 
*  pletely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Odyssey.'  It  is  because  the  whdb 
tone  and  style  of  the  composition  strike  us  as  alien  to  the  geniua 
of  Homer,  that  we  are  disposed  to  attach  importance  in  thia 
case  to  discrepancies  ot  detail,  which  we  should  otherwise  regard 
as  c^  little  consequence,  f  Far  more  serious  would  be  the  los» 
of  that  part  of  the  Necromancy  or  Descent  to  Hades,  which 
was  ccmdemned  6y  Aristarchus,  on  accoimt  of  its  manifest 
discordance  with  the  rest  of  the  episode.  And  yet  it  appears 
to  us  impossible  to  read  that  portion  of  the  poem  with  attention 
without  perceiving  manifest  marks  of  interpolation,  though  it  i» 
not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
carried.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  last  book  of  the  Odyssey^ 
of  which  the  first  part,  at  least,  (containing  the  Psychopompia. 
or  Descent  of  the  Suitors  to  Hades)  has  been  generally  con* 
demned,  from  the  days  of  Aristarchus  to  our  own,  and  is  aban-^ 
doned  even  by  Cdonel  Mure  as  unworthy  of  the  poet's  genius. 

That  conservative  tendency  of  mind,  which  we  have  already 
remarked  in  the  general  tone  of  Colonel  Mure's  criticisms,  is 
nowhere  more  strongly  displayed  than  in  his  chapter  on  these 
alleged  interpolations  of  the  Homeric  poems.  We  entirely 
agree  with  him  in  deprecating  the  imsparing  use  which  has  beei» 

_   . . I  ■  *' 

*  See  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Pac.  v.  778. 

t  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  circumstance  that  in 
this  passage  Venus  appears  as  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  according  to  the^ 
mythology  current  in  later  days ;  while  in  the  Hiad  he  is  married 
to  one  of  the  Graces.  We  can  scarcely  believe  Colonel  Mure  to  be 
serious  in  his  attempt  to  explain  away  this  contradiction  by  supposing 
that  Vulcan  divorced  Venus  on  account  of  the  very  amoiMr  with  Mars, 
here  related,  and  that  it  is  his  secomi  wife  who  figures  in  the  Biad. 
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made  of  this  expedient  by  many  modem  critics,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  but  feel  disposed  to  allow  far  more  latitude  than 
he  would  concede  to  this  element  of  Homeric  criticism.  That 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  poems  were  produced,  and 
the  conditions  attending  their  transmission  to  posterity,  were 
Buch  as  to  render  their  interpolation  and  corruption  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  highly  probable.  Colonel  Mure  is  obliged  to  admit; 
but  he  is  always  reluctant  to  apply  this  admission  in  practice, 
and,  in  his  eagerness  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  poems 
as  we  now  possess  them,  has  more  than  once  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  a  sound  critical  discretion. 

The  second  head  under  which  Colonel  Mure  has  arranged  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  original  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
— that  of  their  consistent  and  uniform  delineation  of  character, — 
is  developed  by  him  with  great  ability.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
part  of  his  task  which  he  has  executed  more  carefully,  or  with 
greater  success.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  line  of  proof  has 
the  farther  advantage  of  being  almost  entirely  new.  While  the 
variety,  the  distinctness,  and  the  consistency  of  the  several  cha- 
racters introduced  by  Homer  have  been  in  all  ages  the  theme  of 
admiration,  and  are  felt  by  every  schoolboy,  the  important  argu- 
ment, which  this  fact  supplies  in  favour  of  unity  of  authorship,  has 
been  in  great  measure  neglected.  Even  the  -SIsthetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  characters  themselves,  with  which  this  argument  is 
essentially  connected,  has  been  rarely  followed  out  with  the  ful- 
ness of  detail  essential  to  its  perfect  comprehension.  The 
broader  strokes  with  which  the  outlines  are  sketched  are  obvious 
to  every  reader,  but  it  is  precisely  in  those  nicer  shades  of  dis- 
crimination, those  delicate  touches  of  individuality  which  escape 
superficial  observation,  that  consists  the  main  strength  of  the 
argument,  as  well  as  the  highest  excellence  of  the  poet. 

*  It  is  probable'  (as  Colonel  Mure  has  truly  remarked)  *  that, 

*  like  most  other  great  painters  of  human  nature.  Homer  was  in- 
debted to  previous  tradition  for  the  original  sketches  of  his  prhi- 

*  cipal  heroes.     These  sketches,  however,  could  have  been  little 

*  more  than  outlines,  which,  as  worked  up  into  the  finished  por- 

*  traits  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  must  rank  as  hb  own  genuine 

*  productions.'  The  number  and  variety  of  these  portraits 
greatly  exceed  that  produced  by  any  other  epic  poet,  and  have, 
perhaps,  been  equalled  only  by  our  great  English  dramatist. 
Homer's  characters,  indeed,  are  not  less  essentially  dramatic 
than  those  of  Shakspeare.  We  have  no  formal  delineation  of 
their  portraits,  no  elaborate  contrasting  of  their  peculiarities; 
the  only  iastaftce  in  which  any  person  is  ushered  in  by  the  sort 
of  description  so  usual  with  modern  writers  of  fiction  is  that 
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of  Thersites,  who  is  brought  on  the  stage  for  too  short  a  time  to 
enable  him  fully  to  develope  his  own  personality ;  in  every  other 
case  they  are  allowed  to  tell  their  own  tale,  and  the  reader  is 
left  to  learn  their  characters,  as  we  do  those  of  people  in  real 
life,  from  their  words  and  actions.  This  mode  of  dealing  with 
his  actors,  while  it  enhances  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  poet,  increases,  in  at  least  the  same  de- 
gree, the  improbability  of  such  portraits  being  the  result  of  the 
cbmbined  labour  of  many  hands.  To  conceive  and  maintain 
throughout  with  perfect  consistency  even  one  such  character  as 
Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  or  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey,  is,  perhaps,  the 
highest  attribute  of  poetic  genius,  and  to  suppose  such  a  picture 
to  be  produced  by  two  or  more  poets  without  previous  concert, 
would  appear  to  us  next  to  impossible ;  but  when  we  have  to 
extend  the  same  individuality  not  only  to  a  whole  series  of 
other  heroes,  but  "to  many  subordinate  and  incidental  persons, 
some  of  them,  as  Alcinous  and  Nausicaa,  unquestionably  pure 
creatures  of  fiction,  the  impossibility  becomes,  we  should  have 
thought,  too  palpable  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  Even  in 
the  character  of  Achilles  himself,  how  delicate  are  the  traits  by 
which  the  poet  has  softened  down  those  sterner  and  fiercer 
features  with  which  tradition  had  doubtless  transmitted  it,  and 
which  the  nature  of  his  subject  compelled  him  to  bring  into  pro- 
minent relief.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  youthful  hero 
figured  in  poetic  lays  and  ballads,  long  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  with  the  same  leading  characteristics  as  he  is  described 
in  the  Horatian  precepts: — 

*  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer.' 

But  we  believe  that  it  was  Homer  who  first  added  the  softer 
shades  which  redeem  and  palliate  his  ferocity.  Just  in  the  same 
manner,  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  was  received  by  Shak- 
speare  from  the  chronicles  of  his  time  as  a  woman  of  an  aspiring 
and  ambitious  character,  of  fierce  passions,  and  strong  resolu- 
tions ;  but  he  found  there  no  trace  of  her  subsequent  hesitations 
and  regrets,  no  suggestion  of  those  dark  whisperings  of  remorse 
which  would  not  suffer  her  to  rest  in  her  sleep.  In  the  delinea- 
tion of  Achilles  Homer  never  forgets  these  gentle  characteristics 
of  his  hero.  The  same  chivalrous  courtesy  which  leads  him  to 
greet  with  a  kindly  welcome,  as  the  unwilling  ministers  of  his  vio- 
lence, the  heralds  sent  by  Agamemnon  to  wrest  Briseis  from  her 
captor,  is  displayed  again  in  the  ninth  book  towards  the  deputa- 
tion from  Agamemnon,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  his  pathetic 

VOL.  XCII.   NO.  CLXXXVIII.  F   P 
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interview  with  Priam  in  the  twenty-fourth.*  Both  these  books 
have  been  stigmatised  by  some  modem  critics  as  later  interpola- 
tions or  additions  to  the  original  poem;  but  both  appear  to  us^ 
on  the  contrary,  essential  to  the  development  of  the  character  of 
Achilles.  We  have  already  had  occasion  in  a  former  Number 
to  express  our  entire  dissent  from  the  objections  brought  by 
Mr.  Grote  against  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  objections 
founded,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the  supposed  incongruity  of  the 
character  of  Achilles,  as  there  represented,  with  other  parts  of 
the  poem;  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  we  are  supported  by  the 
high  authority  of  Colonel  Mure.  With  his  remarks  upon  this 
subject  we  cordially  concur :  — 

.  ^  It  is  in  his  address  to  Agamemnon's  deputation  in  the  ninth  book, 
that  the  genius  of  the  hero's  eloquence  is  most  vividly  displayed. 
This  whole  debate  is  indeed  a  wonderful  specimen  of  rhetoric^  as 
well  as  poetical  power, — perhaps  the  highest  effort  of  Homer's  dra- 
matic art.  The  order  and  dignity  with  which  it  is  conducted, — the 
happy  allotment  to  each  speaker  of  his  own  characteristic  tone  and 
style,  — and  the  skill  with  which  their  respective  resources  of  natural 
oratory  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  momentous  question  at  issue,  are 
all  equally  admirable.  The  harangue  of  Ulysses  is  distinguished  by 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  sage,  the  courtier,  and  the  practised 
pleader :  that  of  Phoenix  is  the  touching,  but  somewhat  diffuse,  appeal 
of  the  ancient  guardian  to  his  beloved  pupil ;  while  Ajax  steps  in  at 
the  close,  cutting  short  the  fruitless  negociation  by  a  blunt  expression 
of  sullen  resentment  at  the  stern  unforgiving  temper  of  their  host. 
The  address  of  Achilles  himself  is  one  continued  struggle  of  a  proud 
spirit,  to  preserve  calmness  amid  a  fierce  conflict  of  passions.  So 
long  as  the  train  of  his  discourse  is  confined  to  explanation  of  his  own 
conduct,  it  maintains  a  comparatively  equable  tenor :  but  no  sooner 
does  it  involve  any  closer  aUusion  to  the  author  of  his  wrong,  than 
his  indignation  effervesces  into  sallies  of  virulent,  almost  bewildered 
invective.  It  is  this  mixture  of  calmness  and  impetuosity,  of  haughty 
self-command  and  fervid  agitation,  which  gives  tone  to  the  whole 
speech,  subdividing  it,  by  successive  bursts  of  excited  feeling,  into 
clauses  or  paragraphs,  which  rising  in  pathos  to  a  sort  of  climax, 
again  subside  into  more  placid  mood,  until  a  fresh  recurrence  of  the 
former  stimulus.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  to  the  reader's  attention  the  wonder- 

*  Observe  particularly  the  exquisite  delicacy  with  which  (v.  583 
— 586.),  after  commanding  his  handmaids  to  wash  and  anoiht  the  body 
of  Hector,  he  desires  them  to  keep  it  out  of  the  sight  of  Priam  till 
the  moment  of  his  departure,  lest  the  aspect  of  it  should  lead  the  old 
man  to  break  out  into  lamentations  and  upbraidings,  which  might 
again  arouse  the  fiery  pag^sions  of  Achilles  himself,  and  endanger  the 
safety  of  his  guest. 
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fill  dramatic  excellence  of  the  final  interview  between  Achilles  and 
Priam,  in  the  twenty-fourth  book,  —  for  the  surpassing  merit  of 
the  scene  has  been  acknowledged  by  ^  critics,  and  must  be  felt 
by  every  reader.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  how 
closely  the  mixture  of  generous  sympathy  and  fiery  impetuosity 
displayed  by  Achilles  on  this  occasion  accords  with  the  similar 
qualities  exhibited  in  the  ninth  book,  as  well  as  with  the  general 
character  of  the  hero  as  displayed  throughout  the  poem.  It  had 
been  repeatedly  and  justly  urged,  in  defence  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  last  book,  that  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  plan  of 
the  Iliad,  and  that  we  could  never  have  been  content  to  part 
from  our  heroes, — leaving  the  corpse  of  Hector  naked,  mutilated 
and  unburied,  and  his  ferocious  victor  still  venting  his  vindictive 
fury  on  the  lifeless  remains.  But  it  appears  to  us  still  more 
necessary  to  the  complete  development  of  the  character  of 
Achilles.  Had  he  been  represented  throughout  only  as  fierce, 
vindictive,  and  unrelenting,  we  should  have  seen  nothing  incon-^ 
fiistent  in  parting  with  him  at  the  close  of  the  poem  still  in  the 
same  implacable  mood.  But  the  effect  of  those  softer  traits  which 
had  been  so  skilfully  introduced  upon  other  occasions,  would 
have  been  altogether  marred,  had  not  some  similar  touches  been 
introduced  into  the  closing  scenes.  And  this  could  only  be  done 
by  a  sudden  Tevulsion  of  feeling,  calculated  to  awaken  emotions 
of  sympathy  and  compassion,  as  vehement  in  their  kind  and  as 
passionate  in  their  expression,  as  had  been  his  wrath  and  his 
vengeance. 

We  cannot  follow  Colonel  Mure  through  his  detailed  analysis 
of  the  other  more  prominent  characters  of  the  Iliad,  though  we 
are  sure  that  all  true  lovers  of  poetry  will  rejoice  in  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  doing  so.  Every  reader  of  the  Iliad  must  have  felt  — 
even  if  he  has  not  paused  to  analyse  and  examine  the  grounds 
of  his  impression — that  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  Diomed  and 
Ajax,  Hector  and  .Xneas,  have  each  their  peculiar  and  individual 
nature.  They  all  alike  bear  the  stamp  of  their  common  age  and 
position;  all  alike  are  the  heroes  or  warrior  chiefs  of  a  rude  and 
semi-barbarous  period ;  and  yet  the  poet  has  contrived,  with  that 
consummate  art  which  eludes  observation,  to  impart  to  each  a 
particular  tone  and  colouring. 

In  no  instance  is  the  skilful  adaptation  of  these  nicer  shades  of 
distinction  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  portraits  of 
Nestor  and  Phoenix.  The  former  is  perhap  the  most  obvious 
and  popular  specimen  of  Homer's  genius  in  the  delineation  of 
character :  its  leading  features  are  prominent  and  easily  seized, 
it  required,  however,  no  ordinary  skill  to  introduce  another  actor 
presenting  so  many  points  of  similarity  to  the  Pylian  king,  and  yet 
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Tetain  their  distinct  individualities.  But  no  one,  we  think,  can 
study  with  attention  the  character  of  Phoenix,  as  displayed  in 
the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  without  feeling  at  once  the  resem- 
blance and  the  differences  of  the  two. 

*  Nestor  (observes  Colonel  Mure)  is  the  self-satisfied  old  veteran, 
dwelling  with  garrulous  complacency  on  the  glories  of  the  past,  and 
the  degeneracy  of  the  present  race  of  heroes ;  assuming,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  superiority  of  his  own  wisdom  and  experience  to  that  of 
the  existing  generation ;  omitting  no  opportunity  of  fighting  his 
battles  over  again ;  and  swelling  his  harangues  on  these  favourite 
topics  with  diffuse  historical  illustrations,  derived  chiefly  from  his 

personal  achievements Phoenix  also  is  an  aged  Mentor,  with 

similar  credit  in  his  own  sphere  for  wisdom  and  pei%uasive  oratory 
No  less  difiuse  in  his  discourse,  he  is  equally  fond  of  seasoning  it 
with  the  experience  of  his  early  days.  But  the  same  features  are 
presented  under  different  colours.  In  Phoenix  a  grave,  even  sad, 
composure  is  substituted  for  the  hearty  self-sufficiency  of  the  Pylian 
chief/ 

His  speech  in  the  ninth  book  is  tinged  throughout  with  a 
gentle  melancholy,  which  we  feel  to  be  habitual  to  the  old 
man  —  the  result  of  his  early  misfortunes  and  of  the  dependent 
position  in  which  they  had  placed  him.  He  refers  to  his  own 
experience  as  a  warning  and  a  lesson ;  but,  when  he  seeks  for 
one  more  immediately  applicable  to  the  pride  and  position  of 
Achilles,  it  is  not  to  his  own  exploits  or  Achievements  that  he 
turns,  but  to  an  old  tale  —  one  of  the  icSia  dpSp&v^  the  famous 
deeds  of  men  of  by-gone  days — which  had  still  been  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  his  early  contemporaries. 

Still  more  striking  than  these  two  pictures,  and  equally  dis* 
tinct  from  both,  is  that  of  the  aged  monarch  of  Troy.  We 
know  not  that  any  critic  before  Colonel  Mure  has  done  justice 
to  this  beautiful  portrait ;  but  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in  re- 
garding it  as  one  of  the  most  delicately  conceived  and  beautifully 
drawn  in  the  whole  poem.  When,  however,  he  ranks  it  as 
second  only  to  that  of  Achilles  himself,  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  claim  this  pre-eminence  for  the  Homeric  Helen  —  a  con- 
ception of  singular  beauty  and  refinement,  in  which  the  frailties 
Of  the  erring  woman,  and  the  wayward  impulses  of  a  passionate 
temperament^  are  wonderfully  blended  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  with  the  dignity  of  car- 
riage and  demeanour  beseeming  the  princess  of  royal  lineage 
and  the  daughter  of  Jove.  The  Helen  of  Homer  never*  appears 
upon  the  stage  without  our  feeling  disposed  to  exclaim  with 
the  Trojan  elders  — 

ov  yiu£(TiQ,  Tpwac  Kal  EVKyfifxi^ac  ^Ayalovc 
Totyd  dju0e  ywatKi  TToKvy  ')(p6yoy  fiXyca  iratrxety* 
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Hie  condact  of  Priam  to  his  daughter-in-law  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  characters  of  both,  and  the  feeling  and 
encouraging  r^ard  with  which  he  greets  her  appearance  on  the 
ramparts  (in  the  third  book)  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  her  own 
inddental  admission  (in  the  twenty-third)  that  'he  had  ever 
'  been  gentle  and  kind  to  her  as  a  £uher/ 

It  is  such  undesigned  coincidences  as  this  —  touches  which, 
although  they  occur  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  poem, 
betray  the  workings  of  the  same  creative  mind — that  afford,  to 
our  apprehension,  the  strongest  proof  of  its  original  unity  of 
conception. 

Imperfectly  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of 
our  subject,  we  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers  the  same  impression  which  we  feel  certain 
they  will  derive  from  the  complete  analysis  of  Colonel  Mure; 
and  which  he  has  well  summed  up  in  the  following  words:  — 

*  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  bow  any  impartial  reader,  who 
has  carefuUy  weighed  these  facts  and  citations^  can  believe  it  possible 
that  a  series  of  such  singularly  delicate  portraits,  individualised  by  so 
subtle  an  unity  of  mechanism,  not  only  in  their  broader  features  of 
peculiarity,  but  in  the  nicest  turns  of  sentiment  and  phraseology, 
can  be  the  produce  of  the  medley  of  artists  to  which  the  Wblfian 
school  assigns  them.  It  were  about  as  probable  that  some  ten  or 
twenty  sculptors  of  the  age  of  Perides,  undertaking  each  a  different 
part  or  limb  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  should  have  produced  the  Olympian 
Jove  of  Phidias,  as  that  a  number  of  ballad-singers  of  the  ante- 
Olympic  era  should  have  combined,  by  a  similar  process  of  patchwork, 
in  producing  the  Achilles  or  Agamemnon,  the  Priam,  the  Hector,  or 
the  Helen  of  Homer/    (VoL  i.  p.  361.) 

The  arguments  classed  by  Colonel  Mure  under  the  third 
head,  that  of  Style  —  a  term  which  he  employs  in  its  widest 
sense,  as  including  all  peculiarities,  not  only  of  language  and 
phraseology,  but  of  sentiment  and  imagery  —  except  in  as  far  as 
these  last  were  turned  directly  to  the  delineation  oi  character — 
admit  of  condensation  and  abridgment  in  a  stiU  less  ,d^ree  than 
those  which  we  have  been  already  considering.  Yet  they  are  in 
one  respect  of  even  greater  importance,  because  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively from  this  source  that  must  be  derived  all  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  conunon  authorship  of  the  two  poems.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  this  question  stands  on  grounds 
whoUy  distinct  from  that  of  the  unity  of  composition  of  each, 
separately  considered.  Even  in  ancient  limes,  while  we  find 
scarcely  any  approach  to  the  boldness  of  the  Wolfian  school  ia 
their  attempt  to  break  up  each  poem  into  separate  portions,  we 
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know  that  tbere  existed  a  sect  or  school  of  critics  distinguished 
VA  6l 'xfopi^ovTSs — *the  Separatists' — who  maintained  that  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  the  productions  of  different  authors. 
This  doctrine,  however,  (first  advanced  by  an  Alexandrian  critic 
of  the  name  of  Xenon)  appears  to  have  always  been  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  literary  heresy ;  and  no  ancient  writer  of  eminence  irf 
ever  cited  as  having  given  it  his  sanction.  In  modern  times, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  found  favour  with  many  eminent  critics, 
6ven  among  those  who  have  rejected  the  other  theories  of  the 
Wolfian  school;  while  the  old  and  orthodox  tradition  has  been 
but  feebly  and  faintly  defended.  The  latter  has,  however, 
found  a  zealous  advocate  in  Colonel  Mure ;  and  he  has  laboured 
with  much  zeal  and  considerable  success  to  support  it,  by  an 
elaborate  comparison  of  the  style,  the  language,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  two  poems. 

The  question  is  one  of  no  little  diflSculty :  and  while  we  our- 
selves incline  strongly  in  favour  of  the  same  side  of  the  question, 
we  are  painfully  sensible  of  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to 
Its  satisfactory  proof.  Even  the  most  orthodox  adherents  of  the 
old  doctrine  must  admit  that  the  similarity  of  style  is  by  no 
means  perfect.  A  sense  of  a  certain  prevailing  difference  in  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  two  poems  is  implied  in  the  suggestion  of 
Longinus  that  the  Iliad  was  composed  in  the  full  vigour  of  the 
author's  manhood  —  the  Odyssey  in  his  declining  age ;  and  the 
same  feeling  is  finely  expressed  by  that  great  critic  in  the  com^ 
parison  of  the  latter  poem  to  the  setting  sun,  which  retains  its 
grandeur,  though  it  has  lost  its  fiery  ardour.  On  the  other 
hand.  Colonel  Mure  has  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  careful  col- 
lation of  parallel  passages  in  the  two  poems,  that  there  exist 
numerous  instances  of  the  recurrence  of  corresponding  trains  of 
thought,  expressed  in  lanmiage  strikingly  similar,  though  neither 
identical  nor  designedly  imitated;  wlule,  in  other  cases  again, 
we  not  only  find  particular  lines  and  forms  of  expression  re- 
curring in  both  poems,  but  sometimes  whole  passages  are  in 
great  measure  composed  of  such  repetitions, — though  they  are, 
nevertheless,  introduced  with  such  artistic  skill  as  to  have  every 
appearance  of  originality.* 

These  arguments  are  unquestionably  entitled  to  great  weight, 


*  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  is  in  the  account  of 
the  combat  with  the  Ciconians  (Odyss.  ix.  39— 61.)>  wliich,  as  Colonel 
Mure  has  shown,  (vol.  ii.  p.  QS.\  is  little  more  than  a  cento  made  up 
of  lines  and  phrases  common  to  the  Iliad  :  yet  the  spirit  and  freedom 
of  the  passage  render  it  almost  impossible  to  suppose  it  an  intentional 
campikttion,  ■ 
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but  they  are  hardly  of  a  nature  to  be  quite  conclusive.  The 
distinction  between  mere  resemblance  and  direct  imitation  is  one 
extremely  difficult  to  draw  with  accuracy  or  to  define  in  words^ 
Like  those  nice  shades  and  touches  in  paintings  by  which  the 
connoisseur  recognises  the  original  hand  of  the  master,  it  id 
rather  to  be  felt  than  expressed;  and  however  strong  may  be 
the  conviction  produced  on  our  own  mind,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  convey  it  to  the  appirehension  of  another.  Still  more  difficult 
is  it  to  determine  how  far  similar  habits  of  thought,  common 
to  two  poets  of  the  same  age  and  state  of  society,  may  not  have 
clothed  themselves  naturally  in  similar  language,  borrowed  from 
the  common  stock  of  epic  phraseology.  In  this  respect  the 
modem  critic  labours  under  a  special  disadvantage,  from  the  losd 
of  all  those  works  which  would  have  furnished  the  other  term  of 
comparison.  If  we  still  possessed  in  their  integrity  any  one  of 
those  poems  which  were  assigned  to  Homer  by  the  voice  of  early 
antiquity,  but  rejected  by  the  more  advanced  criticism  of  a  latei? 
period  —  were  we  able  to  bring  into  comparison  with  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  the  Cypria,  the  Thebais  or  the  Epigoni  —  we 
should  have  been  far  better  able  to  judge  how  much  of  the  simi- 
larity of  sentiment  and  expression  observable  in  the  two  poems 
now  extant  was  peculiar  to  them  alone,  or  was  to  be  found  in 
others  of  the  same  heroic  character:  how  much  of  the  style  and 
language  which  we  now  regard  as  essentially  Homeric  was,  in 
fact,  conventional  and  common  to  the  whole  cycle  of  early 
popular  poetry. 

If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown,  as  has  been  contended  by 
several  modern  critics,  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  present 
such  differences  in  the  state  of  manners  and  society  which  they 
represent,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  they  should  be  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  author,  or  even  of  the  same  age,  this  would 
be  an  argument  of  a  far  more  conclusive  diaracter.  But  we 
think  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Colonel  Mure  (follow-^ 
ing  out  the  ^ame  line  of  argument  as  K.  O.  Miiller  and  Mr. 
Grote)  that  the  differences  observable  in  these  respects  are  cer* 
tainly  not  greater  than  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  different 
subjects  of  the  two  poems  —  the  one  displaying  more  of  the  firts 
of  peace,  the  other  wholly  occupied  with  scenes  of  war  —  the 
one  exhibiting  the  courts,  the  other  the  camp  of  the  Greek 
chieftains. 

The  main  question,  therefore,  whether  they  can  properly  be 
attributed  to  one  author,  must  rest,  we  think,  wholly  on  the 
broad  arguments :  first,  of  such  a  general  similarity  in  the  tone  and 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  style  and  language  of  the  two,  as  is  most 
easily  explained  by  the  supposition  of  their  common  authorship; 
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secondly,  of  the  improbabilltj  that  there  should  have  arisen,  m 
the  same  age  and  country,  two  poetical  geniuses  of  the  very 
highest  order,  presenting  such  marked  features  of  resemblance 
'With  one  another,  and  both  alike  rising  immeasurably  above  all 
i¥ho  preceded,  as  well  as  all  who  followed  them ;  so  that  their 
works  have  surviveil  through  all  succeeding  ages,  like  two  mighty 
landmarks  looming  through  the  mists  of  antiquity  as  models  of 
unapproachable  excellence.  To  those  who  consider,  with. Mr. 
Grote,  this  improbability  to  be  less  than  those  which  attend  the 
contrary  view  of  the  question,  we  confess  that  we  have  no 
reply :  to  ourselves,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  the  plan  of 
one  poem  of  such  magnitude  and  such  uniform  excellence  should 
have*  been  imagined  and  carried  out  by  the  bard  of  a  rude  age, 
with  the  imperfect  appliances  which  he  could  have  possessed,  is 
unquestionably  great;  but  once  admitting  the  possibility  of 
this,  and  havmg  the  fact  of  such  a  poem  before  our  eyes,  it 
appears  to  us  far  easier  to  believe  that  the  same  extraordinary 
genius  should  have  been  capable  of  a  second  effort,  than  that  all 
the  conditions  requisite  to  its  production  should  have  again 
been  united  in  another  individual* 

In  the  able  and  elaborate  analysis  which  Colonel  Mure  has 
given  of  all  the  leading  properties  of  the  Homeric  style — by  far 
the  naost  complete  and  satisfactory  review  of  the  subject  which 
we  have  ever  met  with —  we,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  concun 
We  must,  however,  make  a  decided  exception  in  regard  to  what 
he  has  termed  the  *  comic  element'  of  Homer's  style,  —  a  cha* 
racteristic  to  which  he  recurs  upon  various  occasions,  and  to 
which  he  assigns  such  a  prominence  as  will  probably  excite  the 
surprise  of-  most  of  his  readers*  Indeed,  Colonel  Mure  himself 
is  aware  that  he  is  here  introducing,  in  great  measure,  a  new 
element  into  Homeric  criticism;  and  repeatedly  expresses  his 
wonder  that  so  important  a  feature,  of  the  Odyssey  espe^ 
cially,  should  have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked  by  previous 
commentators.  We  believe  the  error  of  the  commentators  to 
have-  been,  in  this  instance,  shared  by  almost  every  reader  in 
proportion  to  his  discernment ;  and  we  must  plead  guilty  to  par- 
ticipating in  that  *  general  blindness  to  the  facetious  element  of 
^  the  Homeric  poems,'  with  which  Colonel  Mure  reproaches  all 
preceding  critics.  No  one,  of  course,  could  fail  to  observe  that 
both  poems  occasionally  present  images  and  descriptions  of  a  lu- 
dicrous class.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  description  of  Thersites 
and  his  treatment  by  Ulysses  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliacl, 
and  the  combat  between  Ulysses  and  Irus  in  the  Odyssey.  The 
scenes  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
ferocious  but  stupid  giant  is  deluded  by  bis  crafty  adversary. 
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are  a  stiU  stroDger  instance,  and  undoubtedly  present  an  in- 
congruous mixture  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible.  But,  far 
fiom  the  effect  of  these  scenes  being  enhanced  by  the  humorous 
tone  of  the  narration  itself,  we  are  convinced  timt  most  readers 
will  have  been  struck  with  the  very  contrary;  and  will  have  per- 
ceived in  the  striking  simplicity  with  which  they  are  introduced, 
but  little  distinction  made  between  them  and  the  graver  portions 
of  the  poem.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  character  of  all  popular 
poetry  of  the  narrative  class ;  and  we  see  in  these  occasional 
passages  only  a  fresh  proof  of  what  we  have  already  stated,-^ 
that  the  Homeric  poems,  with  all  their  merit,  retain  the  stamp 
of  their  having  had  their  origin  in  a  comparatively  rude  age,  and 
that  they  are  still  essentially  heroic  ballads.  Just  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  find  the  poem  of  the  Cid  relating,  in  almost 
precisely  the  same  tone  with  the  martial  exploits  of  its  hero,  the 
crafty  device  by  which  he  swindled  two  unfortunate  Jews  out 
of  the  money  which  he  needed  for  his  expedition. 

But  Colonel  Mure  is  not  satisfied  with  attaching  what  we 
must  deem  a  very  undue  degree  of  importance  to  the  occasional 
introduction  of  such  ludicrous  images  and  incidents  as  those  re- 
ferred to,  but  he  assigns  to  his  author  a  strong  turn  for  satirical 
humour  and  for  a  sly  and  concealed  irony  —  qualities  which  we 
regard  essentially  foreign  to  his  genius,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
every  people  in  a  primitive  and  imperfect  state  of  civilisation. 
It  is  especially  in  the  episode  of  the  Phasacians  that  Colonel 
Mure  thinks  he  discovers  these  qualities ;  and  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  the  whole  episode  to  be  intended  as  a  satire  on 
the  hahits  of  some  real  people  with  whom  the  poet  was  familiar. 
With  all  deference  for  the  judgment  of  a  critic  of  great  ability 
who  has  bestowed  infinite  study  upon  his  author,  we  must  ven** 
ture  to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  intention. 

The  Phseacians  are  represented  as  a  gay  and  luxurious 
people,  inhabiting  a  sort  of  land  of  Cockaigne,  where  all  their 
wants  were  abundantly  provided  for  with  little  exertion  on 
their  part,  and  having  therefore  nothing  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  moment ;  even  their  nautical  enter- 
prises, which  formed  their  only  serious  occupation,  being  accom- 
plished with  superhuman  facility.  The  whole  delineation  of 
their  character  appears  to  us  strictly  in  keeping  with  this  idea  of 
their  position ;  lively,  careless,  and  good-humoured,  ppen-handed 
and  generous,  hospitable  and  courteous,  but  vain  and  self- 
sufficient,  and  somewhat  addicted  to  boasting, — although  in 
regard  to  their  skill  in  navigation  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
vaunts  were  fully  borne  out  by  the  result.  Notwithstanding 
their  self-conceit,  we  must  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  y> 
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discover  in  it  that  humorous  tone  which  Colonel  Mure  consddeid 
to  pervade  the  whole  description,  or  to  see  anything  to  justify 
the  expressions  of  *  mock  heroic/  and  *  burlesque,'  which  he 
applies  to  some  portions  of  it.  Had  this  been  the  intention  of 
the  poet,  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  incongruous  and  ill- 
judged  than  the  admission  —  into  such  a  picture  —  of  a  portrait 
like  that  of  Nausicaa,  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  which  is  fully 
acknowledged  by  Colonel  Mure. 

*  The  dream  of  Nausicaa,  the  most  charming  of  her  nation  and  her 
sex,  her  conversation  with  her  father,  her  descent  with  her  maidens 
to  wash  the  family  linen  at  the  river^s  mouth,  the  nymphish  sports 
with  which  they  enliven  their  task,  and  their  encounter  with  Ulysses, 
offer  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  domestic  manners, 
and  of  virgin  innocence,  vivacity,  and  tenderness.'*   (Vol.  i.  p.  405.) 

Surely  such  an  exquisite  picture,  or  rather  succession  of  pic- 
tures, would  have  been  a  strange  introduction  to  a  series  of 
scenes  designed  to  be  essentially  satirical  and  burlesque.  Bat 
even  in-  the  midst  of  the  subsequent  intercourse  of  Ulysses 
with  the  Phseacians  themselves,  and  just  where  the  boastM 
levity  of  their  character  is  most  prominently  displayed,  the  poet 
has  tempered  the  tone  of  the  picture  with  admirable  skill 
by  the  beautiful  passage  in  which  the  young  Phaeacian  Euryalus 
apologizes  to  the  stranger  for  his  previous  insolence.  Never,  we 
believe,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  an  apology  been  tendered  and 
accepted  in  terms  of  more  genuine  courtesy.  There  are  few 
passages  in  the  Homeric  poems  which  we  should  cite  as  more 
striking  examples  of  that  innate  refinement  of  feeling  which 
stamps  true  good  breeding,  in  every  age  and  country ;  few  in 
which  we  should  have  been  less  disposed  to  suspect  anything 
of  a  burlesque  or  satirical  character. 

But  if  any  doubt  could  remain  on  our  minds  that  the  whole 

*  Yet  shortly  afterwards  (p.  411.),  Colonel  Mure  expressly  draws 
attention  to  the  simile  of  the  lion,  introduced  into  this  very  passage  as  a 
*  specimen  of  the  mock  heroic,'  and  a  *  travesty  of  the  more  dignified 
^  epical  style.'  There  is  undoubtedly  something  strange  to  our  ideas  in 
the  simile  in  question ;  but  not  stranger  than  the  comparison  of  Fene* 
lope  to  a  lion  in  the  fourth  book  (v.  791.),  on  occasion  of  which  Col<Niel 
Mure  adverts  to  the  partiality  of  Homer  for  the  lion  as  a  source  of 
figurative  illustration.  The  simile  in  the  present  instance  may  be 
fully  explained  by  that  peculiarity  of  Homer  in  the  use  of  such  com- 
parisons, elsewhere  so  ably  discussed  and  developed  by  Colonel  Mure 
himself, — this  enlargement  of  the  simile  beyond  the  actual  point 
of  resemblance.  In  this  case  the  similarity  consists  only  in  the  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  drives 
Ulysses  forth,  y«i**  as  it  does  the  lion, -^  the  rest  is  all  poetic  orna- 
ment ;  the  tail  put  on  to  it. 
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of  this  episode  has  been  regarded  by  Colonel  Mnre  from  ^ 
false  point  of  view,  our  hesitation  would  be  removed  at  once  by 
his  concluding  remarks. 

*  The  facetious  spirit  of  the  adventure  (he  tells  us)  is  maintained  to 
the  dose.  Laden  with  compliments  and  presents,  the  hero  embarks 
in  the  evening,  in  a  galley  expressly  fitted  out  for  his  service.  Before 
daybreak  the  ship  reaches  the  coast  of  Ithaca^  where  he  is  conveyed 
gently  from  the  deck,  on  his  bed,  by  the  waggish  crew  ( ! ),  and  de- 
posited fast  asleep,  together  with  his  goods,  on  his  native  rocks.  On 
awakening,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  where  he  is,  when  he  is  relieve^ 
from  his  embarrassment  by  the  appearance  of  his  divine  patroness 
Minerva.' 

That  a  eritic  of  such  taste  and  discernment  as  Colonel  Mure 
should  have  been  able  to  read  the  beautiful  lines  at  the  opening 
of  the  thirteenth  book  in  which  the  nocturnal  voyage  of 
Ulysses  is  described,  and  associate  with  them  any  facetious 
import,  is  utterly  inexplicable  to  us.  Without  going  so  far 
as  Mr.  Milnes,  who,  with  a  &r  truer  conception  of  the  poet's 
meaning,  has  pronounced  the  passage  to  bne  the  most  a£fecting 
in  the  whole  Odyssey*,  we  have  always  felt  that  there  was 
something  singularly  touching  and  beautiful  in  the  idea  of  thus 
conveying  to  his  home  the  man  of  many  sorrows,  afler  all  the 
toils  and  perils  he  had  encountered  both  in  war  and  tempest, 
*  sleeping  sweetly  as  a  child  forgetful  of  all  that  he  had  suffered.' 
No  version  can  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  the 
original  lines,  and  we  trust  that  no  reader  of  Homer  will  require 
to  have  them  recalled  to  his  memory.f 

*  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  p.  29. 

f  It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  seek  any  other  reason  for  a  poetical 
conception  which  afforded  the  opportunity  of  so  beautiful  a  contrast : 
but  if  we  must  ask,  with  Nitzsch  (upon  whom  Colonel  Mure  is,  we 
think,  in  this  instance  very  unjustly  severe),  why  the  Phseacians 
should  have  landed  Ulysses  in  his  sleep,  the  answer  appears  to  us 
obvious.  Besides  the  poetical  necessity  that  Ulysses  should  arrive  in 
.his  native  land  secretly  and  unobserved,  the  incident  serves  to  keep 
up  the  peculiar  veil  of  mystery  thrown  around  the  Phseacians  and 
everything  connected  with  them.  Welcker  has  very  justly  pointed 
out  {Die  Homerischen  Phdachen^  in  his  '  Eleine  Schriften,'  voL  ii. 
p.  1.)  that  Scheria  and  its  inhabitants  are  not  less  essentially  my  thical 
than  the  Cyclopes  or  Laestrygones,  the  floating  island  of  JSolus  or 
the  abode  of  Calypso.  The  Phseacians  are  indeed  mere  men  in  their 
ordinary  ways  g^  life,  but  we  are  continually  reminded  that  there  was 
something  superhuman  and  mysterious  ahout  them  :  they  are  nearly 
connected  with  the  gods  {ayxiQtoi)^  and  cousins  of  the  Cyclopes  and 
Giants :  a  mysterious  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  left  in 
uncertainty,  foretold  their  total  annihilation  by  the  wrath  of  Neptune : 
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But  strongly  as  we  deprecate  the  attempt  of  Colonel  Mure  to 
impart  a  burlesque  character  to  the  beautiful  episode  of  the 
Phseacians^  we  must  protest  still  more  earnestly  against  his 
forcing  the  same  element  i  into  the  loftier  mechanism  of  the 
Hiad.  The  impropriety  of  some  of  the  scenes  represented  in 
that  poem  as  passing  in  the  halls  of  Olympus,  and  especially 
how  unbecoming  the  squabbles  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  was  an  ob- 
jection early  felt  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  In  their  earnest 
desire  at  once  to  rescue  the  popular  theology  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  indecorum,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  Homer,  some  ci 
the  philosophers  had  recourse  to  the  allegorical  system  of  intw^ 
pretation ;  and  regarded  or  affected  to  regard  these  descriptions 
as  symbolical  of  physical  phenomena,  or  involving  a  recondite 
ethical  meaning. 

All  such  attempts  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  poet, 
have  been  justly  rejected  by  modern  critics.  But  we  are  not 
the  less  surprised  to  find  Colonel  Mure  resorting  for  the  same 
purpose  to  the  supposition  that  such  passages  are  satirical^  and 
designed  by  the  poet  himself  *  to  banter  the  extravagance  of  the 
*  popular  theology.'  Idle  as  we  conceive  the  allegorical  expla- 
nation to  be,  we  confess  that  we  should  much  prefer  it  to  this 
new  solution  of  the  diflScultv. 

.  It  strikes  us  as  almost  impossible,  that  in  so  rude  a  state  of 
society,  as  that  in  which  Homer  must  have  flourished,  he  should 
have  been  so  much  in  advance  of  the  theology  of  his  contem- 
poraries, as  to  have  regarded  with  contempt  the  notions  com- 
monly entertained  by  them  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes ; 
but  it  is  still  more  incredible,  even  if  he  had  entestained  such 
views,  that  he  should  have  ventured  to  express  them.  The 
poetry  of  Homer  was  thoroughly  popular  both  in  spirit  and 
detail ;  it  was  addressed  solely  to  his  own  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries; no  thought  of  future  critics,  no  appeal  to  the 
superior  refinement  of  a  distant  age,  can  be  supposed  to  have 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  blind  and  wandering  minstrel. 
To  whom  then  should  any  such  covert  meaning  and  refined 
irony  be  addressed  ?  If  not  adapted  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of 
his  contemporaries,  the  pictures  in  question  would  have  been 
felt  by  them,  as  they  were  felt  by  their  successors,  to  be  irre- 

— every  thing  appears  designed  to  separate  them  from  the  domain  of 
reality,  and  it  was  nothing  but  the  most  prosaic  and  pragmatical 
spirit  that  could  identify  them  with  the  mere  human  inhabitants  of 
Corcyra.  The  nocturnal  voyage, — a  thing  wholly  contrary  to  the 
ideas  and  practice  of  Greek  navigators, — and  the  landing  the  hero  in 
his  sleep,  appear  to  us  strictly  in  unison  with  this  conception  and 
necessary  to.  keep  up  the  veil  of  separation  between  the  real  and  the 
imaginary. 
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Terent  and  ofiensive;  and  in  this  case  we  are  convinced  that 
they  woold  never  have  been  introduced.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  so  adapted,  —  if  the  audience  for  whom  alone  Homer 
pang,  saw  nothing  incongruous  or  profane  in  thus  ascribing  to 
the  deities  the  passions  and  foibles  of  human  beings,  —  it  is 
surely  the  simplest  and  most  natural  explanation,  to  admit  that 
the  poet  himself  did  not  in  this  respect  rise  above  the  conceptions 
of  his  contemporaries.* 

To  the  niunerous  evidences  thus  furnished  by  the  Homeric 
poems  themselves  in  favour  of  their  original  imity  of  design  and 
composition — derived  both  from  the  mutual  interconnexion  of 
their  several  parts  and  from  the  consistent  development  of  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  from  the  general  uniformity  of  style,  —  it  has 
been  the  fashion  of  the  Wolfian  critics  to  oppose  the  facrof  the 
occurrence  in  each  poem  of  certain  incongruities  and  discrepancies 
in  regard  to  points  of  detaiL  Such  inconsistencies  in  matters  of 
feet,  they  allege,  cannot  by  possibility  have  proceeded  from  the 
mind  of  one  and  the  same  writer.  Of  the  frequent  instances  of 
such  alleged  discordance,  which  have  been  detected  by  their 
minute  ingenuity,  some  disappear  on  a  calmer  and  fairer  consi- 
deration of  the  passs^es  in  question,  and  many  do  not  exceed  that 
amount  of  poetical  licence  which  has  been  accorded  in  all  ages  to 
writers  of  fiction,  but  others  unquestionably  are  discordances ; 
and  the  inference  derived  from  them  can  be  met  only  as  Colonel 
Mure  has  met  it, — by  boldly  denying  that  such  petty  discre- 
pancies of  detail  afford  any  legitimate  ground  of  argument 
i^inst  imity  of  authorship.  Should  such  a  line  of  proof  be  once 
admitted,  he  has  shown  that  it  may  be  applied  with  at  least 
equal  force  to  the  -^neid  as  to  the  Iliad  —  to  Milton  as  well  as 
to  Homer  —  to  the  romantic  fictions  of  Cervantes  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  well  as  to  the  heroic  poetry  of  the  early  ages 
of  Greece.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  such  discre- 
pancy occurs  in  the  *  Antiquary'  of  the  great  novelist,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  yet  in  the 


♦  One  passage,  however,  at  which  Colonel  Mure  takes  reasonable  um- 
brage, as  Aristarchus  and  Montaigne  had  done  before  him, — the  lines 
in  the  fourteenth  book  (v.  317— 327.)  where  Jupiter  goes  through 
the  catalogue  of  his  illicit  amours,— admits,  we  think,  of  another 
explanation,  namely,  that  it  is  not  Homer's   at   aU,     We  entirely 
concur  with  the  judgment  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  m  reject- 
ing  these  lines  as  a  later  interpolation ;  they  appear  to  us  to  bear 
the  manifest  stamp  of  the  mythological  and  genealogical  school  ot 
poetry  which  grew  out  of  that  of  Hesiod.     To  suppose  them,  witn 
Colonel  Mure,  to  be  saHrical,  may  avoid  in  some  degree  the^/ieoto^^ 
impropriety ;  but  in  our  apprehension,  it  only  enhances  the  poettctu 
one,  which  we  look  upon  as  far  the  most  important  of  the  two. 
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adventure  of  the  storm  on  the  beach^  the  sun  is  described  as 
setting  in  the  sea.  Such  a  discordance  as  this  in  a  plain  matter 
of  fact  would,  on  the  principles  of  the  Wolfian  school,  prove 
conclusively  that  the  fine  scene  in  which  it  occurs  could  never 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  novel.  We  believe  the  fact  to  be, 
that  such  occasional  oversights  and  negligences  have  in  all  ages 
been  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  great  works  of  genius. 
The  minute  diligence  which  can*alone  guard  against  them  be- 
longs rather  to  the  ^  ssqualis  mediocritas'  of  an  Apollonius,  than 
to  the  loftj  inspirations  of  Homer.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
flaws  and  blemishes  are  precisely  of  such  a  character  as  might  have 
been  easily  removed  by  subsequent  emendation.  If  the  Homeric 
poems  had  really  been  patched  together  in  the  manner  supposed 
by  Wolf,  it  appears  to  us  incredible  that  Pisistratus  and  his 
assistants,  or  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  who  succeeded  them, 
would  have  allowed  these  petty  discrepancies  to  remain  when 
they  might  have  been  so  easily  removed  by  the  interpolation  or 
omission  of  a  line  or  two  here  and  there. '  We  can  easily  fency 
such  trifling  details  to  have  been  overlooked  or  forgotten  by  the 
bard  himself;  but  they  are  exactly  what  the  grammarian  or 
compiler  would  not  have  failed  to  notice. 

But  our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  conclude ;  and  we  can 
do  no  more  than  briefly  allude  to  one  other  topic :  it  is  so  imme* 
diately  connected  with  the  Homeric  controversy  that  the  whole 
question  was  at  one  time  thought  to  turn  principally  upon  it 
We  mean  the  period  at  which  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced, 
or  at  least  came  into  general  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
Whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  originally  written  or  not 
was  assumed  by  Wolf  and  his  immediate  followers  to  be  a  ques- 
tion almost  identical  with  that  of  the  existence  of  the  poems 
in  a  complete  and  connected  form.  Accordingly  there  is  no 
part  of  the  controversy  which  has  been  more  warmly  debated; 
and  while  the  discusdon  of  it  has  thrown  much  additional  light 
upon  the  subject  itself,  it  has  led,  we  think,  to  a  very  general 
belief,  that  the  importance  of  the  point  has  been  overrated. 
Colonel  Mure  has  devoted  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  present 
volumes  to  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject,  embracing  not  only  the  question  of  the  applica* 
tion  of  writing  to  literary  purposes,  but  that  also  of  the  period 
and  extent  of  its  employment  for  monumental  insc^ptions.  It 
is  with  the  first  question  alone  that  we  are  here  concerned;  and, 
— while  we  fully  acknowledge  the  value  and  importance  of  his 
researches,  as  a  contribution  to  the  literary  history  of  Greece, 
—  we  must  confess  that  he  has  failed  to  convince  us  either  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  were  originally  written,  or  that  there  is 
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any  necessity  for  supposing  them  to  have  been  so.     Startling 
as  it  may  appear  to  our  modern  habits  of  thought,  to  conceive 
poems  of  such  extent  to  have  been  composed  and  preserved 
without  the  aid  of  writing,  —  yet  the  instances  which  have  been 
brought  forward  from  various  quarters  conclusively  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  such  a  supposition.     And  the  whole  analogy  of 
early  Greek  literature  appears  to  point  to  it  as  a  fact.     We 
know  that  oral  recitation  continued,  down  to  a  comparatively 
late  period,  to  be  the  only  mode  by  which  poetry  was  promul- 
gated, or,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  published,  in  Greece.     Can 
we  suppose  the  Homeric  poems,  at  a  period  so  much  more 
remote,  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  public  in  any  other 
manner?     And  does  not  this  necessarily  require  that  the  poet 
himself  at  least,  if  not  his  successors,  should  have  been  able  to 
^cite  the  whole  ?    For  the  present  purpose,  it  is  of  very  little  • 
use  to  admit  that  Homer  himself  possessed  the  art  of  writing, 
unless  we  suppose  the  use  of  it  to  have  been  extended  and 
familiar,  to  a  degree  for  which  the  most  sanguine  advocate  will 
scarcely  contend.     The  bare  existence  of  one  or  two  written 
copies  of  the  Hiad  or  Odyssey  would  not  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  a  continuous  succession  or  school  of  Homerids,  in 
case  the  poems  were  to  be  kept  alive  in  the  popular  mind,  as 
we  know  in  feet  they  were,  by  oral  recitation  alone.     And  if 
once  the  existence  of  such  a  peculiar  guild  or  fraternity  devoted 
to  this  especial  object  be  admitted,  we  can  see  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  the  poems  to  have  been  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  by  the  unaided  power  of  memory. 

Numerous  as  are  the  other  subjects  of  interest  connected  with 
the  name  of  Homer,  into  which  we  would  gladly  follow  Colonel 
Mure,  our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  upon  them.  Still 
less  can  we  attempt  to  accompany  him  into  that  brilliant 
period  of  Greek  literature  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  third 
volume  2  we  can  only  express  our  hope  that  we  may  be  able  at 
no  very  distant  time  to  recur  to  this  portion  of  the  subject. 
The  lyric  poetry  of  Greece  requires  indeed  to  be  considered 
and  examined  as  a  whole ;  and  bright  as  are  the  names  which 
adorn  the  pages  now  before  us,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  them  until  those  of  Anacreon,  of  Pindar, 
»id  Simemdes,  are  added  to  the  constellation  of  which  they  ar^ 
ftuch  conspicuous  luminaries.  That  Colonel  Mure  may  speedily 
afford  us  the  advantage  of  his  guidance  throughout  this  domain 
of  criticnsm  is  a  wish,  in  which  we  feel  sure  of  the  hearty 
sympathies  and  concurrence  of  every  scholar. 
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Art.  V.  —  1.  The  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivert 
Euphrates  and  Tigris^  carried  on  by  Order  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  Years  ISSSy  1836,  a7idlSS7;  preceded  by 
Geographical  and  Historical  Notices  of  the  Regions  situated 
between  the  Rivers  Nile  and  Indus.  In  Four  Volumes,  with 
Fourteen  Maps  and  Charts,  and  embellished  with  Ninety- 
seven  Plates,  besides  numerous  Woodcuts.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Chesnet,  E.A.,  F.R.  S.,  F.RG.S.,  Colonel  in 
Asia,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  By  Authority.  Vols. 
I.  II.     London:  1850. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Steam  Navigation  to 
India;  with  tlie  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Appendix^  and  Index^ 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  14th  July, 
1834.     Sessional  Paper,  No.  478. 

3.  Copies  or  Extracts  from  Communications  or  Dispatches,  air 
dressed  to  the  Board  of  Control^  relating  to  the  recent  Expe^ 
dition  to  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  its  ResuU, 
Ordered  to  be  printed,  22d  February,  1838.  Sessional 
Paper,  No.  75. 

Tn  1833,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  promoting  communi- 
cation with  India  by  steam.  The  evidence  taken  by  it  contains 
the  views  and  suggestions  of  probably  as  able  a  body  of  wit- 
nesses as  have  ever  been  brought  before  those  celebrated  tri- 
bunals. Engineers,  men  of  science,  military  and  naval  com- 
manders, merchants,  travellers,  diplomatists,  geographers,  and 
antiquaries,  all  contributed  to  its  instruction.  It  is  true,  seven- 
teen years'  e^^perience  has  displaced  many  of  the  considerations 
relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  the  line  by  the  Euphrates  in 
preference  to  that  by  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  south-west 
monsoon  is  not  found  to  impede  the  progress  of  a  sea-going 
steamer  from  Bombay  to  Aden :  the  plague  at  Alexandria  does 
not  shut  up  that  port  from  European  intercourse  through  three 
months  of  the  year.  Coal  depots  have  been  formed,  wherever 
requisite,  between  Bombay  and  Suez,  without  the  risk  of  either 
deterioration  or  combustion.  Above  all,  the  objections  to  the 
overland  route  by  Egypt  have  been  refuted  by  the  one  effectual 
method  of  meeting  speculative  objections, — by  doing  the  thing 
in  question.  We  have  now  a  safe,  regular,  and  expeditious 
steam  communicatipn  with  India  by  way  of  Suez.  But  if  we 
can  obtain  a  still  more  safe  and  expeditious  communication,  and 
at  the  same  time  equally  regular  by  the  Euphrates,  Suez  in  its 
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turn  must  shore  the  fate  of  Cape  Town ;  and  if  .again',  tibe  migfalT: 
project  of  a  continuous  railway  from  Ostend  to  Calcutta  should 
be  actually  carried  out,  Antioch  and  Aleppo  would  hjftve  to  re- 
sign the  stream  of  traffic  to  Constantinople.  In  the  mean  time 
the  commercial  instinct  will  not  cease  exploring  the  shortest 
and  most  profitable  path ;  and  there  are  certain  undisputed  facta 
in  favour  of  the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  which  must  always  keep 
alive  our  interest  in  any  additional  information  respecting  it. 

The  advantages  are  apparent  on  an  inspection  of  the  map.. 
From  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Alexandria  vid  Suez 
and  the  Bed  Sea,, is  3255  miles,  including  1725  miles  of  open 
sea  voyage ;  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Scanderoon 
to  Bombay,  vid  Antioch,  thi&  Euphrates,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is 
2574  miles,  including  only  800  miles  of  open  sea  voyage; 
making  a  difierence  of  681  miles  in  absolute  distance  in  favour 
of  the  latter  route,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  exchanging 
938  miles  of  sea  voyi^e  for  an  equal  length  of  river  naviga* 
tion.  These  were  the  broad  grounds  insisted  upon  by  Cap- 
tain Chesney  for  the  experimental  expedition,  which  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  on  his  evidence.  He  grounded  nothing 
on  the  supposed,  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  monsoon :  he 
bad  sagacity  enough  to  foresee  that  steam  navigation  would 
ultimately  prevail  over  winds  and  waves,  and  that,  wherever, 
coals  were  needed,  commerce  could  and  would  supply  them ; 
but  he  urged  stoutly  and  successfully  the  plain  proposition 
that, — if,  instead  of  traver&ing  the  two  sides  of  the  penin- 
sular triangle  of  Arabia  by  sea,  we  could  pass  direct  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  Gulf  along  its  base,  by  a  'route 
which,  for  upwards  of  one  thousand  miles  would  lead  us  through 
lands  capable  of  producing  silk,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  — 
we  should  gain  both  in  point  of  time  and  of  commercial  capa- 
bilities. For  the  sea  is  barren :  no  produce  springs  up  in  the 
track  of  a  ship :  while  even  in  the  desert  the  passage  of  the 
caravan  leaves  here  and  there  the  seeds  of  life  and  fertility. 
All  speculations,  however,  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
route  suppose  a  preliminary  question  to  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative: — Could  the  Euphrates,  throughout  that  long  dis- 
tance, be  navigated  by  steam  vessels? 

Captain  Chesney  was  entitled  here  to  speak  with  some. autho- 
rity. He  had  descended  on  a  raft  from  El  Kaim  through  962 
miles  of  the  distance  in  1831,  (being  the  first  European  who  had 
accomplished  the  continuous  descent  of  the  Euphrates  in  modem 
times) ;  and  he  had  also  seen  the  river  300  miles  higher  up,  from 
Bir  to  Samosat,  in  1832.  The  information  collected  on  these 
occasions  had  been  so  carefully  considered  by  him  during  the  in- , 
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terval^  diat  lie  was  tabled  to  come  before  the  Committee  with 
fally-^icested  plans  and  estimates  for  a  surveTing  expeditiooj 
eomprismg  two  iron  stealmers  and  an  adequate  scientific  corps. 
He  proposed  that  the  steamers  should  be  sent  out  in  pieces  toUie 
<k)ast  near  Scanderoon  or  Antioch ;  that  they  should  be  trans^ 
ported  thence  122  miles  across  the^country  to  a  dep6t  to  be 
o^tablished  at  Bir5  1197  miles  from  Bussorah;  diould  be  there 
put  together  and  launched ;  and,  after  descending  the  EufJirateSy 
should  be  handed  over  to  >the  East  In<^  Company  at  the  ter- 
ounatioh-  of  their  voyage*     It  appearing  that  the  whole  design 
miight  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  20,000/<,  the  Committee 
recommended  that  that  sum  should  be  placed  at  ihe  disposal  of 
Government  for  the  purpose;    and  (accordingly,  in   Novem- 
ber, 1834,  C^tain  Chesney  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel^  to  the  command  of  the  expedition. 
The  assent  of  the  Turkish  Government  having  been  obtamed. 
Colonel  Chesney,  on  his  arrival  at  the  month  of  the  Orontes,  in 
April,  1835,  was  prepared  to  expect  the  support  and  assistance 
of  Ibraham  Pasha.     From  the  14th  of  April,  however,  till  the 
9th  of  July,  the  local  authorities  opposed  various  impediments  to 
his  procuring  the  necessary-  means  of  transport.   The  framework 
and  machinery  of  two  river-steamers,  one  of  fifty  and  the  other 
of  twenty  horse-powers,  had  been  brought  out.     To  move  the 
boilers  of  their  engines  and  the  other  heavy  material  proved  an 
undertaking  oi  considerable  difiiculty.     The  Orontes  was  navi- 
gable, however,  for  a  part  of  the  distance;  so  that  the  Tigris, 
the  smaller  of  the  two  steamers,  being  put  together  and  launched 
within  the  bar,  transported  the  machinery  and  armament  of  the 
larger  vessel  to  Murad  Pasha,  some  miles  in  the  interior.    Here 
the  transport  was  again  taken  to  pieces,  and,  with  her  cargo,  dis- 
posed on  trucks  to  be  drawn  by  bullocks  across  the  table-land 
which  intervenes  between  Murad  Pasha  and  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  Bir.     But  the  promised  bullocks  were  not  forth- 
coming; the  waters  of  the  river,  in  thcvyalley  of  which  the 
heavy  goods  were  waiting  the  means  of  carriage,  rose  and 
submerged  the  boilers  and  the  diving-belL     Meantime,  the 
more  portable  material  of  the  expedition  had  been  forwarded 
by  camels  and  horses,  and  even  carried  on  the  backs  of  the 
men;   but  the  boilers  and  diving-bell  remained  immovable. 
At  length,  after  nine  weeks  of  thwarting  opposition,  Ibraham 
Pasha  permitted  the  owners  of  the  necessary  number  of  cattle 
to  supply  them.     The  boilers  and  diving-bell  were  fished  up  and 
dragged  to  their  destination.     Unfortunately,  the  anxiety,  ex- 
posure, and  fatigue  of  these  operations  threw  Colonel  Chesney 
into  a  fever :   indeed,  none  of  the  party  escaped  at  least  one 
attack  of  illness.     Notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  the  depdt  on 
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l3ie  Eiiphrates,  a  few  miles  below  Bir,  had  been  in  the  interval 
prepared  l^  an  (Eu^dve  officer,  Lieutenant  Lynch:  and  here 
the  task  of  framing  and  fitting  np  the  ateamers  was  carried  on 
by  workmen  from  the  builders'  yards  at  LiverpooL  While  the 
steamers  were  in  progress  on  the  stocks,  the  officers  made  sood 
use  of  their  leisure  in  a  quasi-scientific  recognisance  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  river;  where  the  discovery  of  a  mine  rf 
plumbago  on  the  Taurus,  near  Marash,  and  tne  identification 
of  certain  classical  sites,  rewarded  tiie  excursion.  Co]<»iel 
Cbesney,  who  had  been  so  ill  on  setting  out  that  he  had  to  be 
lifted  to  his  horse,  returned  with  restored  health;  and,  the 
steamers  having  b^n  completed  and  launched,  the  expedition 
set  forth,  on  the  16th  March,  1836,  in  high  spirits,  and  full  of 
splendid  anticipations.  The  course  of  observation  was  as  fol* 
lows :  — 

*  A  boat  was  dispatched  ahead  usually  for  a  distance  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles,  sounding  and  taking  bearings,  which  being  placed 
on  paper,  when  the  officer  returned  he  became  pilot  to  the  vessel  for 
the  distance  examined,  and  a  second  set  of  bearings  with  a  double 
set  of  soundings  were  taken  from  the  steamer's  deck.  Simultaneously 
with  the  water  operations  thus  carried  on  by  Lieutenant  Cleaveland 
and  Messrs.  Eden,  Charlewood,  Fitzjames,  and  Hector,  there  were 
two  other  sets  on  land,  viz.  a  chain  of  ground  trigonometrical  angles 
along  the  principal  heights  based  on  astronomical  points  by  Lieutenant 
Murphy,  B.  E.,  and  a  small  one  with  a  succession  of  short  base  lines 
from  bend  to  bend  by  Captain  Estcourt.' 

We  make  this  extract  from  a  statement  of  the  labours  of  the 
expedition  (Dispatches,  p.  78.),  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
their  sui^eon  and  geologist,  who  at  tlus  period  appears  to 
have  been  their  chief  penman.  Mr.  Ainsworth  is  an  eminently 
unsatisfactory  writer ;  and  we  cannot  but  ascribe  a  good  deal 
of  the  difficulty,  which  Colonel  Chesney  appears  to  have  expe- 
rienced in  making  the  country  aware  of  the  value  of  his  services, 
to  the  repulsiveness  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  infelicitous  method  of 
composition.  How  far  any  knowledge  acquired  by  the  expedi- 
tion on  the  nature  of  either  the  river,  or  the  country,  or  the 
population,  is  likely  to  affect  our  communication  with  the  East, 
for  the  present  at  least,  is  another  question.  The  fact^s  speak 
for  themselves  ;  and  on  this  the  public  will  pass  judgment,  if  it 
has  not  already  passed  it. 

But  the  e/Ation  wa.  now  to  experience  a  greater  mis- 
fortune  than  that  of  having  a  tedious  and  perplexing  penman 
for  its  chronicler.  After  descending  509  miles  through  a  chan- 
nel somewhat  more  intricate  than  was  expected,  but  still  with' 
^mplete  success,  the  steamers  on  the  21st  of  May  had  readied 
a  place  called  Werdi,  about  twenty  miles  above  El  Kaim,  when 
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a.  burricane  suddenly  arose,  in  which  the  Tigris  foundered. 
The  hurricane  was  accompanied  hj  thick  darkness;  and  so 
powerful  was  the  wind  that  it  needed  all  the  force  of  the 
engines  of  the  Euphrates  going  at  full  speed,  backed  by  three 
cables  from  the  bank,  to  keep  her  from  being  driven  from  the 
l)erth,  where  Lieutenant  Cleaveland  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  heriast  on  observing  the  first  approach  of  the  danger. 
Two  officers,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Lynch  and  Cockbum,  and  twenty 
men,  went  down  in  the  Tigris  in  five  fathom  water.  She 
sank  within  eight  or  ten  yards  of  the  left  bank ;  to  which 
Colonel  Chesney  and  the  survivors  managed  to  make  their 
way,  or  were  rather  blown,  and  washed  by  the  force  of  the 
burricane.  They  were,  in  fact,  carried  with  the  surf  over  the 
bank  a  considerable  distance  into  a  field  of  Indian  corn.  The 
loss  of  the  Tigris  was  a  severe  blow.  Drawing  considerably  less 
water  than  the  Euphrates,  she  had  hitherto  led  in  the  descent : 
and  in  her  engine-room  the  experiments  had  been  conducted  on 
the  comparative  heating  powers  of  wood,  coal,  and  the  native 
lignite  and  bitumen,  which  were  supplied  by  the  Arabs  on  the 
banks.  A  vessel  of  her  small  dimensions  would  have  been  of 
infinite  use  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  survey,  on  passmg 
thi*ough  the  narrow  and  tortuous  channels  of  the  Lamlum 
tnarshes.  The  loss,  however,  was  irreparable,  and  the  expedition 
proceeded.  Colonel  Chesney  was  now  upon  the  waters  he  had 
formerly  navigated  on  his  raft ;  and  repeated,  in  safety  and  at 
leisure,  the  observations  which,  in  1831,  he  had  snatched  fur- 
tively from  behind  his  bulwark  of  sacks  and  portmanteaus. 
The  whole  descent  to  Bussorah  was  effected  by  the  19th  of 
June.  The  Euphrates  by  this  time  stood  in  need  of  repairs, 
which,  having  been  completed  at  Bushir,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gul^  Colonel  Chesney  resumed  his  exploration  of 
the  rivers  which  join  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, near  its  mouth;  after  which  he  ascended  the  Tigris  to 
Bagdat,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  series  of  levels  from  that 
city  to  Felujah.  Returning  from  Bagdat  to  Kurna,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  the  steamer  took  in  the  Indian  mail, 
with  the  view  of  reascending  the  Euphrates  with-it.  This 
would  have  been  the  grand  feat  of  the  expedition,  if  it  had 
been  accomplished.  But  the  Euphrates  was  too  large  a  boat, 
and  drew  too  much  water  for  the  passage  of  the  Lamlum 
marshes  at  that  season — before  they  had  ascended  more  than 
half  way  to  Hillah,  one  of  the  engines  became  useless, — and  the 
party,  in  deep  disappointment,  had  to  put  about  and  return  to 
Kurna.  From  Kurna  Colonel  Chesney  proceeded  to  Bombay, 
leaving  the  command  with  Major  Estcourt,  who,  after  another 
ascent  of  the  Tigris,  and  an  extended  exanainatioil  of  the  delta 
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of  the  united  rivers,  finally,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
Foreign  OflSce,  broke  up  the  expedition  towards  the  end  of 
January,  1837. 

The  main  object  had  been  to  test  the  navigability  of  the' 
Euphrates.  This  was  done.  It  has  been  established,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  at  tl;ie  lowest  period  of  the  river  it  might  be 
descended  and  ascended  by  river  steamers  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions; that  abundance  of  fuel  could  be  had  all  along  the  banks; 
and  that  the  bordering  tribes  were  eager  to  deal  for  articles 
of  British  produce  and  manufacture :  And  all  this  has  been 
effected  at  a  cost,  including  the  value  of  the  lost  Tigris,  of 
less  than  30,000/.  The  expedition  had  not  been  designed  for 
any  special  scientific  purpose.  It  had  no  corps  of  «avan«,  pro- 
perly speaking.  The  surgeon  volunteered  the  geology;  the 
military  officers  performed  the  surveying ;  a  German  gentleman 
and  his  lady,  in  exchange  for  their  passage  ddwn  the  river, 
took  notes  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora;  all  contributed  their 
quotas  of  learning  and  sagacity,  tantum  quantum,  in  identifying 
the  sites  of  ancient  places,  and  fixing  the  routes  by  which  the 
great  armies  of  antiquity  had  marched  and  counter-marched 
across  the  vast  field  subjected  to  their  examination.  Thus 
Colonel  Chesney  had  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  confided  tO 
him ;  indeed,  had  performed  more  than  was  required  of  him  ^ 
and,  if  he  had  been  a  mere  soldier  emploved  on  a  particula.r  ser- 
vice,  might  have  discharged  his  mind  of  all  further  regard  for 
the  Euphrates,  or  its  commerce,  after  forwarding  his  last  official 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control.  But  the  com- 
mander of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  aimed  at  something  beyond 
a  mere  record  of  distances  and  soundings.  He  aspired  to  the 
production  of  a  work  corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  the  sub- 
ject in  its  widest  aspect.  The  region  he  nsA  explored  was  in- 
deed the  cradle  of  mankind,  the  seat  of  early  civilisation  and 
commerce,  the  theatre  of  the  greatest  military  operations  of 
lintiquity ;  had  been  for  many  centuries  the  highway  between 
the  Oriental  and  the  European  markets ;  and,  iust  in  proportion 
to  its  present  desertion  and  defencelessness,  it  sooner  or  later 
will  probably  be  found  to  offer  sufficient  inducements  to  liie 
great  powers  of  the  world  to  make  it  once  again  the  battle- 
ground of  rival  operations,  military,  political,  or  commerciaL 
But,  great  as  the  subject  was.  Colonel  Chesney,  in  his  over 
anxiety  to  do  it  justice,  has  conceived  ah  exaggerated  idea  of 
its  dimensions;  until  in  the  multifarious  heap  of  matter  con- 
stituting the  preliminary  portion  of  his  work,  and  with  which 
the  two  volumes,  so  far  published,  are  almost  whoUy  occupied, 
he  has  as  much  exceeded  the  just  limits  of  a  suitable  meminr, 
as  a  river  log  book  would  have  fallen  short  of  them. 
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Bi^ty  although  a  lees  ambitioua  arrangement,  which  had  pro- 
ceeded at  (mce  to  deal  with  the  immediate  topics,  would  have 
been  far  preferable,  we  cannot  deny  to  these  volumes  the  respect 
due  to  a  vast  design,  executed  with  infinite  pains  and  fidelity, 
and  in  many  respects  worthy  of  the  occasion*    Looking  at  the 
plain  of  Assyria  as  the  Western  depdt  for  Asiatic  c(«nmerce,  and 
tracing  the  various  channels  by  which  those  streams  of  wealth 
have  been  derived  to  it,  we  find  it  hard  to  set  a  boundary  to  thet 
geographical  field,  which  a  full  topography  of  the  basin  of  the 
Skiphrates  and  Tigris  ought  to  embrace.     But  Colonel  Chesney 
has  carried  his  geographical  excurrions  into  countries  plainfy 
bqrond  his  province.    It  is  true  we  cannot  but  be  strudc  with 
the  latitudinarian  nature  of  the  subject  at  the  outset.   The  spacQ 
which  forms  the  immediate  topic  of  inquiry  abuts  on  five  gteat 
ixiland  seas,  situated  in  a  synometrical  arrangement  round  it^ 
borders;-— the  Caspian  and  the  Ked  Sea,  in  th^  line  of  one 
diagonal,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  th^  Black  Sea»  in  the  line  of 
the  other,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side.     To  this  extent 
we  could  accompany  Colonel  Chesney  in  laying  down  the  t&rrene^ 
with  all  the  particularity  he  might  deem  pecessary ;  but  whea 
he  carries  us  beyond  the  Caspian  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  thence 
up  the  Oxus,  and  past  the  Solymeaii  Mountains  and  Indus, 
to  the  rivers  of  the  Fuiyaub,  we  no  longer  recognise  our  proper 
subject,  and  feel  that  we  might,  with  nearly  as  much  relevancy 
to  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  prqposed,  be  engaged  on,  the 
physic^.!  conditions  of  the  Khine  or  the  Danube.^    For  our  owu 
part,  and  for  the. purposes  of  this  notice,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
leave  the  immediate  basin  of  the  Great  Biv^r  itself,  farther  than 
to  connect  it  by  the  nearest  route  across  the  Syrian  table-land 
with  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  we  hdve  to  regret 
that,  notwithstanding  so  great  a  profusioa  pf  topographical 
detail^,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  utmecesi^uy  mile0  on  every' 
side,  we  find  no  sufficient  account,  so  far,  of  tiie  sur&ce,  or 
^vcJs,  or  geological  constitution  of  this  parjt^cular  pprtion  of  the 
route;  and  this,  we  need  hardly  observe,  is  the  v,ery  purt  of  it 
which  a  practical  inquirer  would  desire  to  be  first  informed 
about.     We  have,  indeed,  a  line  of  levels  surveyed  bv  Lieutenant 
Mu?pty  fiona  the  Orontes  to  Bir  (Map  1.);  but  the  elevations 
aire  much  too  considerable  to  alloi^  us  to  spQei;ilat^ ,  on  that 
routie, — especially  as  it  appears  that  llie  lin^  by  Aleppp  to  Bali^ 
appoint  ^ equally  near  to  the  Meditern^nean  as  Bir,  and  101 
miles    lower    down  the  .  river, -— is   much    mqre   practicable. 
Perhaps  Colonel  Chesney  may  have  reserved  these  deti^  for  the 
latter. pprtion  of  his  work,-— for  these  t^o  volumes  9^  alfnoet 
nirhoUy  occupied  with  introductory  x>r, collateral  discussions;  m^eaa* 
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whilOf  ordiimry  inquirers,  who  wish  to  know  what  are  the  faci- 
lities for  railroad,  for  .canal,  or  for  highway,  between  the  point  of 
debarkation  from  the  Mediterranean  and  of  embarkation  on  the 
Euphrates,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  gradients  of  the  Hindoo 
Eoosh  or  with .  the  geology  of  the  Caucasus,  no  matter  how 
accurately  premised,  mstead.  In  the  same  way,  as  regards  his- 
torical events,  we  must  own  we  are  more  interested  in  the  exp^ 
dition  of  Colonel  Chesney  himself  than  in  any  new  essay,  however 
ingenious,  on  that  of  Nearchus ;  and  would  rather  have  had  the 
personal  views  of  an  able  and  observant  man,  as  Colonel  Chesney 
plainly  is,  on  the  present  policy  of  Persia  and  Bussia,  than  the 
most  erudite  rehearsals  of  the.  wars  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks. 
However,  since  be  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  give  us  these 
preliminaries,  it  will  be  the  better  and  more  candid  course  to 
accept  them  as  respectable,  though  inopportune,  additions  to  the 
historic  library.  While  we  desire  our  readers  to  understand, 
that  our  main  olgect  is  to  concentrate  their  interest  on  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  that  we  shall  take  them  at  once 
to  those  portions  of  Colonel  Chesney 'is  volumes  in  which  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  facts  relating  to  it. 

A  characteristic  and  clever  drawing  by  C(^nel  Estcourt 
of  the  Depot  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Orontes  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  first  volume ;  and  there  is  another,  sketch,  of  the 
Scenery  at  the  Camp  of  Murad  Pasha  (vol.  i.  p.  317.) ;  which 
enable  us  to  realise  the  general  aapect  of  the  route  so  &r  with 
sufiicient  clearness  and  satisfaction.  But,  alas  I  when  we  take 
up  the  topography  of  the  Pashalic  of  Aleppo,  and  endeavour 
to  make  out  the  general  features  of  the  district  eastward,  through 
whichy  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  we  have  to  conduct 
our  reader  to  the  nearest  point  of  water  carriage,  we  find 
ourselves  lost  in  the  evasive  language  of  Mr.  Amsworth;— * 
by  whom,  as  we  apprehend  with  a  certainty  proportioned  to  our 
sense  of  confudon  as  we  read,  the  topographyof  this  ill-&ted 
porticm  of  the  route  has  been  contributed.  We  gather,  that 
the  average  elevation  of  the  phun  of  Antiocfa  is  300  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean ;  but  that^  the  windings  of  the  Oironted 
carry  the  isM  so  gradually  as  not  to  impede  navigation.  To 
this  succeeds  a  wide  taUe-land,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  quite 
across  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  ; 

The  most  practicable  line  across  the  upland  appears  to  be 
immediately  south  of  Aleppo/  where  the  surface  sinks  to  its 
lowest  deration  of  about  1100  feet  above  the  Mediterranean; 
along  the  foot  nf  the  Jebel*el-Sis,  Jebel-el-Amri,  and  Jebekel- 
Haz.'  ranges.    These  mountains  extending  from  Balis  on  -the 
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Euphrates  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Orontes,  mark  the 
southern  limit  of  the  plateau  of  Aleppo ;  and  at  their  bases  the 
waters  of  the  Koweik  and  Dhahab  rivers,  which  traverse  the 
plateau  from  north  to  south,  but  have  not  sufficient  volume  to 
make  their  way  to  the  main  lines  of  drainage  on  either  side,  stag- 
nate in  the  respective  salt  lakes  of  El  Melak  and  El  Sabakhah. 
From  Balis,  by  this  route,  to  Aleppo  is  fifty-three  miles,  by  a  gra- 
dual and  practicable  ascent  of  about  400  feet.  Lieutenant  Cleave- 
laiid  reports  the  distance  to  be  *  only  fifty  miles  from  Aleppo, 

*  over  a  perfectly  level  country,  well  adapted  for  either  a  rail  or 

*  post  road,  making  a  journey  easily  performed  in  five  or  six  hours 

*  by  these  means.*    (^Despatches,  p.  33.)    This  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  was  written  in  1836;  an  hour  and  a  half  would  be 
nearer  the  time  required  by  a  railway  at  present.     A  canal  also 
has  been  projected  across  this  district.     In  his  examination  before 
the  Select  Committee,  Colonel  Chesney  gave  in  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  a  line  of  water  carriage  from  the  Orontes 
at  Hems  to  the  Euphrates  at  Balis,  at  the  rate  of  3600iL  per 
mile ;  but  at  that  time  the  levels  had  not  been  ascertained ;  and 
looking  at  the  actual  elevation  of  the  upland,  we  must  doubt 
whether  he  would  now  make  the  same  proposal.     Supposing, 
however,  that  either  a  canal  or  a  railway  were  completed  from 
Balis  to  Aleppo,  and  thenrce  across  the  western  division  of  the 
plateau  to  the  heights  above  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  or  the 
Afrin,  and  within  view  of  the  Mediterranean^  the  real  difiSculty 
of  the  route  would   stiU  remain  to  be  surmounted.     From 
Antioch,  in  whatever  direction  you  seek  to  ascend  the  western 
slopes  of  the  plateau,  a  difference  of  level  of  600  feet  has  to  be 
overcome,  within  distances  ranging,  we  should  suppose,  from 
within  half-a-mile  to  perhaps  three  or  four  miles.     The  affluents 
of  the  Afrin  and  of  the  Orontes  respectively,  descending  by 
ravines  prolonged  into  the  interior  of  the  table-land,  oflfer  the 
most  convenient  avenues  of  ascent ;  but  from  all  we  can  collect 
of  their  character,  we  should  suppose  that  none  of  them  would 
be  practicable  for  railway  carriages  drawn  by  locomotives. 
The  torrents,  however,  which  descend  by  these  ravines  pro- 
bably afford  a  sufficient  water  power  for  working  a  short  line 
of  atmospheric  or  tractive  railway;  and  if  the  difficulty  of  this 
portion  of  the  passage  were  surmounted,  there  would  appear 
nothing  extravagant  in  speculating  on  a  transit  from,  water 
to  water  in  five  hours.     But  it.  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
passage  from  Cairo  to   Suez^   whether  in  point  of  distance 
or  of  levels,  offers  facilities  fully  twice  as  eligible ;  and  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  descent  of  the  river,  after  having 
80  reached  its  bank,  countervays  these  disadvantages  by  some 
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Tery  great  superiority,  in  speed  or  safety,  over  the  open  navi- 
gatioti  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  legitimate  conclusion  will  be,  that 
the  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  the  preferable  route  for  purposes  of 
transit  and  comtnunication ;  and  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates  ought  to  be  looked  to  as  a  commercial  and  poli- 
tical, rather  than  a  postal  undertaking.  This  obseiration  will 
bring  us,  in  a  subdued  and  reasonable  frame  of  mind,  to  the  bank 
of  the  stream  at  Balis,  where  we  shall  ask  our  reader  to  suppose 
himself  now  arrived,  vid  Aleppo,  after  a  three  days' or  a  five 
houra'  journey  by  dromedary  or  rail  as  his  fancy  may  suggest* 

He  will  here  find  himself  at  the  apex  of  two  converging 
lines  of  hills>  on  the  bank  of  a  deep  and  wide  river  washing  the 
alluvial  flat  on  which  his  journey  has  terminated.  The  traces  of 
the  ancient  port  are  still  visible ;  and  the  formation  of  docks 
would  be  attended  with  little  difficulty.  The  remains  of  the 
town,  formerly  a  considerable  place,  extend  for  a  couple  of 
miles  along  the  chalk  hills  and  dry  valleys  in  which  the  Jebel- 
el-sis  terminates  towards  the  river.  Looking  up  the  stream  a 
hilly  and  picturesque  country  is  discovered  stretching  north- 
ward. On  the  right,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  a  range 
of  hills  terminates  m  cliffs  of  800  feet  overhanging  the  channel ; 
opposite  to  these,  a  remarkable  white  hill  will  guide  the  eye  in 
the  direction  of  the  ruins  of  Hierapolis,  the  city  of  the  Syrian 
goddess.  These  ruins  oiccupy  an  extended  site  on  the  eastern 
brow  of  the  plateau  overiooking  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  runs  at  a  distance  of  Itbout  eight  miles,  and  at  a  depth  of 
i^OO  feet  below.  Nothing  can  now  be  more  desolate  than  the 
situation  of  this  once  voluptuous  city.  Whence  the  supplies  of 
water  were  obtained  for  the  inhabitants,  and  for  the  lakes  and 
fish  ponds  attached  to  its  great  temple,  cannot  now  be  discovered. 
An  aqueduct  is  traceable  from  the  ruins  for  several  miles  in  a 
«outh-eastem  direction ;  but  its  architecture  would  seem  to  refer 
it  to  the  Mahomedan  epoch.  The  remains  of  other  water  worki^ 
extend  northward  towards  the  Sajur,  an  affluent  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  flows  through  a  fertile  valley  about  ten  miles  to 
the  north :  but  to  obtain  water  from  the  Sajur  it  must  have  been 
raised  by  hydraulic  engines^  with  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  Syrians  of  that  period  to  have  been  acquainted.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  on  the  opposite  brow  of  the  plateau 
from  this  celebrated  city  of  the  Phalli,  stand  the  remains  of  thef 
convent  of  St.  Simon  Stylites.  The  pillar  of  Simon  now  lies  as 
prostrate  as  the  Priap  of  300  cubits,  on  which  the  devotee  of  the 
Syrian  Apollo  set  the  example  of  this  solitary  and  suspicious 
method  of  adoration^  How  such  a  country  as  this— arid, 
stony,  and  severe,  could  have  nurtured  the  mournful,  effeminate 
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temperament  of  the  Syrians  of  Lueiaa's  time^  seems  bard  ta 
imderstand.  The  valley  of  the  Orontes  is  still  an  alluring 
retreat;  but  Antioch  itself  was  not  a  more  delicious  seat  of 
luxury  than  the  holy  city  of  Setmiramis,  the  air  of  which,  we 
are  assured,  was  so  enchanting  that  the  garments  of  those  who 
visited  it  retained  the  perfume  long  afterwards.  ^  Now,  every 
thing  has  dried  iip;  lakes,  ponds,  and  religious  enthusiasm; 
and  Hierapolis,  the  city  of  sacred  sensualities,  can  hardly  be 
discerned  amid  the  sand  of  the  desert.  We  collect  from 
Colcmel  Chesney  that  the  remains  of  two  temples  may  btill  be 
traced ;  but  we  could  have  desired  a  more  particular  account  of 
this  Grentile  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  those  rites,  for  the  expul^n 
of  which  from  Soudiem  Syria  no  less  mighty  and  .niajestic  agen- 
cies were  needed  than  the  temple  and  the  priesthood  of  Jehovah* 
Good  part  of  an  antiquary's  life  would  be  w^  bestowed  in  search- 
ing the  vaults  of  the  House  of  Semiramis  for  the  aperture  through 
wUch  the  waters  of  the  aimual  commanotative  flood  of  Deu- 
oalioQ  were  absorbed, — in  exploring  the  site  of  the  lake  across 
which  the  devotees  swam  through  the  sacred  fishes  to  deposit 
their  offerings  on  the  floating  altar  of  Derceto;  in  determining  the 
position  and  dimendions  of  the  Phalli  and  their  relation  to  the 
obelisks  of  Egypt  and  to  the  minarets  and  campaniles  of 
modem  mosque  and  dburch  architecture ;  and  in  indicating  tlie 
analogv  between  the  fanatical  exercises  which  used  here  to 
result  m  the  voluntary  mutilation  of  the  GUUi,  and  those  similar 
methods  of  exciting  religious  enthusiasm  still  practised  with 
a  Bucceas  equally  debasing  among  the  worshippers  of  more  rei- 
putable  deities:  —  But  we^  must  remember  ^t  the  Euphrat^ 
flows  -at  our  feet,  and  that  oiur  pi-esent  inquiry  partakes  rather 
of  an  engineering  than  of  an  antiquarian  character.  We  take 
leave,  therefore,  of  Lucian  by  remttrking  that  the  great  rivei;, 
on  whose  bankd  we  have  supposed  oursdves  at  Balis,  has  des^ 
oended  by  this  time  250  miles  from  his  native  city  of  Samosata, 
through  the  hilly  and  somewhat  barren  country  we  have  been 
describing ;  and  has  all  along  been  carrying  a  volume  of  water, 
navigable  but  much  interrupted,  especiaUy  between  Bir  and 
Balis,  by  numerous  windings,  sai^-bcuiks,  and  islands.    • 

At  B^lis,  the  irtream,  which  sO  far  has  had  a  tendency  to  ma 
westward,  f  seems  finally  to  have  abandoned  the  struggle  it  had 
*  hitherto  maintained  to  reach  the  shot^  of  the  Mediterrap^n ; '  B 
now  turns  abruptly  from  the  extremity  of  Jebetel-^  into  the 
scmth*  eastern  course, — the  direction  wiiichit  pursues  through  the 
rest  of  ita  passage  to  the  sea-  We  are  hare  in  latitude  SG^'l' 21^' 
N„  longitude  38**  V  W  R;.  101^  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
xaiMan  by  the  air  line,  118  miles.by  wAy  of  Aleppo  and  Scande? 
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xoony  and  123  miles  by  way  of  Aleppo  and  the  valley  o£  tbe 
Orontes:  we  are  distant  from  Bir^  above,  101  miles,  and  from 
Bussorah,  below,  1096  miles  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The 
rtream  is  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  in  the  low  season  of 
from  twelve  to  seven  feet  in  the  principal  channel.  The  banks, 
except  where  alluvial  tracts  occur  at  the -mouths  of  tributary 
streams,  are  bold,  occasionally  precipitous ;  but  the  higher  lines 
of  hills,  which  constitute  the  proper  valley  of  the  river,  stand 
at  varying  distances  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  apart.  Behind 
thesQ  hills,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  the  upland  country  of 
Upper  Mesopotamia,  an  imdulating,  far-extended  tract  of  stony 
hiUs  and  scanty  pastures,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Turkomans, 
whose  villages  and  tents  of  black  camel  hair  cloth,  now  pitched 
here,  now  there,  speckle  all  the  surface  between  Samosata  on  th^ 
Euphrates,  and  Mosul  on  the  Tigris.  These  celebrated  rivers, 
^  never  further  than  fifty,  approach  in  the  latitude  of  Bagdat 
'  within  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other : '  Colonel  Chesney  says, 
seventeen.  We  need  not  wonder  at  their  ancient  use  and  glory, 
especially  considering  the  country  they  traverse.  In  the  midst 
stands  Orfah,  a  stone-built  walled  city,  with  mosques  and  minarets 
shining  afar  over  the  bare  downs.  Here,  according  to  the  trar 
ditionaiy  nomenclature  of  tanks  and  wells — the  objects  in  such  a 
climate  most  likely  to  retain  thdr  original  names  —  was  the 
oountry  of  Job ;  as,  further  south,  in  the  same  hill  country,  was 
Haran,  the  resting-place  of  Abraham  on  his  journey  frwn  Ur  to 
[Damascus.  A  bath,  a  castle,  the  remains  of  a  temple,  and  the 
well  of  Bebecca,  constitute  the  existing  remains  of  Haran. 
tThis  hill  country  extends  southward  to  the  range  of  the  Sinjar 
Tagh  mountains,  which  define  the  upper  limits  of  the  plain  of 
Cbaldea,  extending,  in  a  continuous  line,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tigria  at  Old  Mosul  to  that  of  the  Euphrates  at  Queen  Ze- 
Bobia's  city  of  Zelebi,  161  miles  lower  dbwn  the  stream  than 
where  we  are  now  supposed  to  be  standing;  and  thence,  after 
leaving  room  for  the  river  to  issue  on  the  great  alluvial  plain, 
pursuing  the  same  south-west  direction  through  the  desert  to 
talmyra.  The  Palmyrene  and  Syrian  desert  hes  behind  us  on 
the  south  and  east ;  and  beyond  its  limits  the  high  plateau  and 
aixy^  aromatic,  wilderness  of  the  interior  of  .Arabia.  But  we 
must  not,  by  ^  desert,'  understand  a  Lybian  Zahara  or  a  sandy 
Syrtes.,  Mr.  Ulney,  Consul- General  for  Syria, .  states  (vd.  i. 
p.  579.^  in  reply  to  queries  as  to  the  loss  of  caravans  by  moving 
pands,  Ijiat  at  a  meeting  of  the  native  Sheiks  at  Beirout  in  1838, 
he  was  assured  that  ^  for  thirty  years  such  an  accident,  in  any 
^  pa^  ot  f;he  desert,  as  the  loss  of  a  sindle  animal  or  man  had 
f  not  been  heard  of  from  that  cause.'    The  surface,  in  &.ct,  i^ 
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generally  of  that  kind  called  Barr  by  the  Arabs,  being  *  merely 

*  an  uncultivated  land,  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  like  the 

*  Dorsetshire  Downs.' 

Such  are  the  regions  which  lie  on  the  traveller's  left  and 
right  respectively  as  he  embarks  on  the  Euphrates  at  Balis,  and 
descends  past  the  site  of  Harbun-al-Baschid's  palace  at  Bakkah, 
and  through  the  willow  and  tamarisk  forest  of  Amram,  towards 
the  apparently  impassable  line  of  the  Sinjar  Mountains.  We 
have  a  good  view  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Stanton  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  stream  at  Zelebi,  where  it  emerges  from  the 
defile  by  which  it  passes  the  mountain  barrier.  The  natural 
quay  wall  of  the  bank  is  cut  into  steps  at  either  side,  which  con- 
duct to  a  ferry.  Similar  steps  occur  at  various  points  along  the 
upper  valley  of  the  river,  where  the  channel  at  the  low  season  runs 
at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  level  of  the  banks.  Zelebi 
itself  is  an  interesting  place,  as  well  from  its  association  with 
the  name  of  Zenobia  as  on  account  of  its  architectural  remains. 

'  This  striking  place  is  fortified  with  walls  and  towers  which,  as 
well  as  the  public  and  private  buildings,  are  constructed  of  fine  gypsum. 
The  town  has  the  form  of  an  acute  triangle,  whose  base  rests  upon 
the  river,  whilst  its  sides  ascend  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  conical  hill, 
and  terminate  on  its  summit  with  a  small  acropolis.  .  .  .  •  In  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  a  temple,  and  an  extensive  palace  containing  many 
ornamented  apartments  ;  also,  numerous  well  constructed  private 
dwellings,  supported  by  arches  ;  and,  in  general,  the  buildings  are  so 
well  preserved,  that  the  mind  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  feel  that 
all  have  so  long  been  unoccupied. 

*  Like  the  great  city  on  which  it  was  dependent,  the  Necropolis 
occupied  a  prominent  situation  in  the  valley  and  along  the  dedivity 
of  the  hill  westward  of  the  town,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  a  numb^ 
of  square  (sepulchral)  towers,  precisely  of  the  same  construction  as 
those  near  Palmyra.  These  monuments  of  mortality  usually  consist 
of  three  stories  ;  the  lowest  and  middle  appear  to  have  been  tenements 
of  the  dead,  whilst  the  upper  story  served  as  a  place  of  defence,  and  was 
terminated  either  with  a  fiat  or  pyramidal  roof  surrounded  by  battle- 
ments. In  one  of  these  tombs  Captain  Lynch  recently  discovered  a 
female  mummy,  whose  face  was  covered  with  a  thin  mask  of  the  finest 
gold,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  India  House.' 

When  Caspar  Balbi  made  the  descent  of  this  part  of  the  river 
in  1579,  it  appears  to  have  been  much  impeded  by  masses  of 
rock  fallen  from  the  overhanging  cliffs.  The  only  obstruc- 
tions experienced  thus  far  by  the  navigator  at  present  arise 
from  islands  and  sand-banks^  with  which  the  channel,  althou^ 
always  practicable,  is  seriously  encumbered  all  the  way  from  Bir 
to  the  river's  exit  from  the  hill  country.  The  river  makes  its 
escape  at  Deir,  fifty  miles  from  Zelebi.     BeloW  this  point  the 
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idands  are  by  no  means  so  numerous;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  survey  of  the  river  to  Kakkah  was  executed  in  the 
low  season ;  from  thence  downward  during  the  season  of  floods ; 
hence,  probably,  the  marked  difference  in  the  breadth  and  sound- 
ings of  the  stream  on  the  map  from  Bakkah  downwards.  How 
fatal  this  difference  was  afterwards  experienced,  in  the  Lamlum; 
marshes.  The  river  here  appears,  on  its  first  escape  from  the 
highlands  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  to  have  a  uniform  width  of! 
tmree  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  an  average  depth  of  twenty-^five  feet. 
Carrying  down  this  body  of  water,  it  passes  by  Deir,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  in  the  event  of  steam  navigation  being 
ever  established  on  the  Euphrates,  by  reason  of  its  beds  of  lignite 
or  native  wood  coal.  Great  forests  also  line  the  banks  at  intervals 
through  all  this  part  of  the  river's  course,  from  which  abundant, 
supplies  of  split  wood  and  wood  charcoal  could  be  obtained  with 
ease  and  regularity.  We  now  approach  the  disastrous  locality 
of  Werdi,  where  the  expedition  took  in  wood  from  one  of  these 
forests,  immediat;ely  previous  to  the  oc/currence  of  the  hurricane 
which  overwhelmed  the  Tigris.  The  boundary  lines  of  the 
valley  which  from  Zelebi  receded  until  nearly  lost  in  the  plain, 
close  in  again  on  the  river  below  Werdi ;  and  the  channel  from 
hence  to  Hitt  lies  between  banks  of  considerable  elevation.  This 
is  the  portion  of  the  navigation  in  which  the  chief  obstructions 
occur.  At  Karabla,  an  island  about  half  a  mile  above  the  pic- 
turesque little  town  of  Anah,  which  lies  midway  between 
Werdi  and  Hitt,  a  ledge  of  rock  occupies  the  bed  of  the  river  for 
a  distance  of  600  yards,  having  ten  feet  of  water  in  the  flood 
season,  but  as  little  as  twenty-two  inches  only  over  some  parts 
of  the  rapids  when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest  level. 

The  bed  of  the  river  continues  rocky  for  thirty  miles  farther 
down,  although  nowhere  so  shallow  as  at  Karabla,  and  during 
the  high  season  easily  navigable  all  through  by  vessels  drawing 
eight  to  ten  feet  of  water.  Hitherto  permanent  villages  on  the 
banks  have  been  rare ;  the  scene  now  changes.  Fixed  habitatioos 
and  cultivated  fields  take  the  place  of  the  tents  and  pastures  of 
the  upper  valley.  The  constructions  necessary  for  irrigation— 
the  peculiar  manure  of  a  soil  saturated  as  this  is  with  the  othec 
elements  of  vegetation  in  excess  —  become  prominent  and  even 
imposing  objects.  They  are,  however,  to  a  great  extent  only 
the  remains  of  former  industry,  and  now  no  longer  in  use. 

A  cloud  of  black  smoke  issuing  from  the  brow  of  an  eminenee 
on  the  right  announces  our  arrival  at  the  bitmnen  pits  of  Hitt. 
Here  all  the  landscape  appears  dressed  in  brown.  The  town  is 
xnud-built,  mud-walled,  and  many  of  the  houses  plastered  and 
roofed  with  the  black  product  of  its  smoking  pitch  fountains. 
^  One  graceful  minaret  appears  amid  the  mass  of  brown  clay ; 
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f  and  some  respectable  specimens  of  arabesque  architecttire  are 
^  displayed  in  the  saints  tombs,  a  little  way  out  of  the  town; 
^  but  the  scenery  is  that  of  barren  brown  hills  and  a  desert 
*  country.*-  This  uninviting  locality  is,  however,  the  seat  <rf  a 
considerable  trade.  Other  bitumen  pits  occur  higher  up  the 
river,  as  at  Giaber,  near  Balis ;  nitre  and  naphtha  are  obtained  at 
Anah ;  marble  quarries  abound  in  the  mountains  on  both  banfa 
above  Zelebi ;  but  these  advantages  have  not  yet  stimulated  the 
Arab  population  to  any  commercia][  activity.  It  is  only  at  Hitt 
that  the  rudiments  of  a  real  commerce  become  developed.  Pitch, 
naphtha,  salt,  and  lime  are  their  raw  products :  these  tiiey  ex- 
change for  the  Arab  luxuries  of  rice,  tobacco,  dates,  oils^  cloths, 
and  Indian  goods,  coffee,  sugar,  powder,  lead,  &c,  purchased 
at  'Bagdat  and  Bussorah  and  imported  in  lateen-rigged  river 
boats,  or  by  caravan.  Their  own  boats,  in  which  they  ship  thdr 
exports,  never  return ;  being  broken  up  and  sold  for  firewood 
and  the  worth  of  their  pitch  coating,  at  the  end  of  every 
voyage. 

The  construction,  as  well  as  management,  of  these  Hitt  lumber 
boats  is  an  operation  of  great  simplicity.  The  materials  for  thdr 
framework,  are  brought  down  from  the  forest  district  about  Ddr 
in  the  form  of  still  ruder  rafts.  A  platform  of  pieces  bf  timber  laid 
on  a  sufficient  number  of  inflated  sheep  or  goat  skins,  and  bound 
together  with  withes  of  tamarisk  or  willow,  constitutes  the  whole 
apparatus  of  navigation.  If  the  skins  touch  an  obstacle  they  yield 
and  rebound  without  a  rupture,  and  the  raft  swings  round  and 
passes  on  with  the  current.  It  is  not  impossible  that  modem 
science  might  take  a  hint  for  the  safer  navigation  of  diallow 
rivers  from  this  barbaric  precedent.  A  false  prow  ci  gutta 
percha  strained  on  elastic  steel  ribs  might  enable  a  river  steamer 
to  make  the  passa^^e  even  of  the  rapids  of  Karabla  with  as  little 
risk  as  Bow^atteTds  the  raft  on  ifs  yielding  floats  of  inflated 
leather.  The  basket-boats  of  Herodotus,  framed  of  woven  oziers, 
and  covered  with  hides,  stiU  ply  on  the  Great  Babylonian  river: 
their  cargoes  indeed  have  fallen  off  to  a  smaller  scale  and  a 
poorer  kind  of  traffic,  —  but  the  round  boats  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  are  even  now  the  selfsame  objects  we  read  of  in  the 
pages  of  the  father  of  history  and  see  in  the  earliest  sculptured 
monuments  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom. 

The  brow  of  limestone  rock  from  which  the  bitumen  founts 
of  Hitt  bubble  forth  is,  with  a  single  exception,  the  last  con- 
siderable eminence  visible  from  the  Euphrates,  which  henceforth 
winds  its  way  to  the  sea  through  the  sea-like  alluvial  flat  of 
Babylonia.  The  aqueducts  now  disappear  and  are  succeeded 
by  bullock  mills,  or  rather  by  bullock-wrought  pulleys  for 
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raising  water,  whkh  stiU  centinues  to  be  the  011I7  and  indui^ 
j^nsa^Ie  fertiliser  of  the  tillage  lands  on  either  side.  The  quan- 
tities of  water  thus  withdrawn  from  the  Euphrates  exceed  the 
accessions  brought  to  it  by  its  affluents :  and  what  with  ini- 
gating  canals,  hydraulic  wheels,  and  evaporation,  the  volume  of 
the  river  would  be  materidly  diminished^  did  not  the  deepening 
channel  and  slower  mavemeht  of  the  column  of  water  contained 
in  it,  counterbalance  the  loss*  The  navigation  is  now  wholly 
unobstructed;  and  ttie  banks  recall  those  of  the  Danube  be- 
tween Widdin  and  Silistria,  but  are  much  more  animated: 

*  Covered  with  Arab  villages  of  mats  or  telits  almost  touching 
each  other,  with  numerous  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  ahd  some  cattle 
feeding  near  them :  also  beautiful  mares  clothed  and  piqueted  close 
to  the  tents,  their  masters  strolling  about  around,  and  the  poorer 
males  or  slaves  busily  employed  taising  water  by  means  of  nHmerons 
water-pulleys,  all  in  operation  at  the  same*  time,  and  producing  all  the 
fertility  of  Egypt  as  far  inwards  as  irrigation  extends,  beyond  which 
the  country  is,  generally  speaking,  ^*  desert." '  (^Appendix,  p.  55.) 

MaCrshes  and  salt  lakes  on  either  hand  mark  the  commencement 
of  the  great  flat  which,  on  the  left^  extends  to  the  Tigris,  and,  on 
the  right,  to  the  fbot  of  the  hill  country  of  Yemen.    The  *  tells,* 

*  6r  detached  conical  mounds,  which,  on  the  upland  of  Aleppo, 
^  seemed  natural  eminences,  become  more  evidently  artificial ;  and, 

*  associated  with  these,  we  discover,  scattered  over  the  plain,  long 
barrow-like  ridges,  the  remains  of  Babylonian  constructions  ot 
the  epoch,  perhaps,  of  Semiramis,  perhaps  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Belsha^zar,  or  Cyrus;  to  such  remote  and  renowned  associar 
tions  do  all  the  monuments  which  present  themselves  from  this 
point  downwards  carry  back  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  On  the 
left,  just  south  of  the  point  where  the  prolongation  of  the  Median 
Wall  would  meet  the  river  bank,  a  heap  of  crumbled  brickwork 
still  retains  the  name  and  possibly  marks  the  site  of  Sippara, 
*  the  city  of  the  8un>'  under  which  the  Babylonian  Noah  dE 
Berosus  buried  the  yew-wood  tablets,  containing  'the  begin- 
'  ning,  intermediate  state,  and  end  of  all  things,'  in  anticipation 
of  the  delage.  The  ruins  exhibit  the  traces  of  two  principal 
masses  of  building,  surrounded  by  circular  constructions,  indi- 
cating, probably,  an  even  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  the  rectan- 
gular mounds  which,  seventy  miles  lower  down,  mark  the  site  of 
Babylon  itself.  South  of  the  mounds  of  Sifara  (its  modem  spell- 
ing) the  canal  of  Nahr  Fsa,  crosses  the  intervening  flat  to  Bagdat. 
It  is  navigable  in  the  season  of  floods,  and  at  that  season  termi- 
nates in  a  wide  lake,  which  spreads  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris.  On  the  western  margin  of  this  lake  a  vast  solid  tower  of 
brickwork,  the  eone  apparently  of  such  another  mound  as  the 
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downward,  two  material  obstructions, — that,  namely,  at  Kara- 
bla,  and  these  marshes  of  Lamlum.  A  moderate  expenditure  of 
gunpowder  would  clear  the  channel  at  Karabla,  and  elsewhere, 
wherever  rocks  or  gravel  banks  occur  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
In  the  high  season,  even  now,  a  vessel  well  piloted  might  ply 
through  all  the  portion  of  the  route  above  Lamlum,  by  night  as 
well  as  day,  and  with  such  clearances  might  do  so  all  the  year 
round.  But  the  narrowness,  4:he  abrupt  windings,  and  in  the 
low  season  the  shallowness,  of  the  channel  from  Lamlum  to  AI 
Khidr,  would  make  it  necessary  either  to  transfer  the  cargo  at 
Lamlum  from  the  Balis  steamer  to  others  of  smaller  dimensions, 
or  to  undertake  the  serious  operation  of  cutting  a  canal  twenty- 
three  miles  in  length  from  one  end  of  the  marsh  district  to  the 
others.  That  undertaking,  however,  would  not  be  by  any 
means  so  difficult  as,  from  the  cost  of  similar  operations  in  our 
part  of  the  world,  might  be  supposed.  The  soil  is  as  easily 
removable  as  garden  mould.  Labour  is  as  cheap,  if  not  so 
tibundant,  as  when  the  undiminished  stream  at  Babylon  was  on 
one  memorable  occasion  diverted  into  a  completely  new  channel. 
A  few  cuts  uniting  the  straighter  portions  of  the  river  bed,  and 
n  temporary  stoppage  of  the  lateral  branches  so  as  to  throw  the 
whole  current  into  the  main  channel,  would  probably  suffice  to 
deepen  and  straighten  it  to  the  requisite  extent.  Other  projects 
have  been  suggested,  such  as  deepening  and  repairing  the  Nahr 
I'sa  Canal,  so  as  to  open  the  passage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
imn  Felujab  to  Bagdat; — or  that  of  making  an  entirely  new  cut 
of  only  seventeen  miles  from  river  to  river  at  the  narrowest  point, 
from  die  mouinls  of  Mohsunmed,  about  midway  between  Sifara 
and  Babylon,  to  the  Tigris,  immediately  below  Bagdat:  but 
either  of  these  expedients  would  considerably  increase  the  dis- 
tance to  Bussorah,  the  terminus  of  the  river  route.  Should  the 
navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  therefore,  be  undertaken  as  a  com- 
mercial or  postal  speculation,  we  must  be  prepared  to  expect  a 
transfer  of  passengers  and  cargo  at  Lamlum,  and  a  descent  from 
that  place  in  vessels  of  smaller  dimensions  and  inferior  power. 

Supposing,  however,  everything  to  be  accomplished  which 
money  and  friencHy  relations  can  secure,  —  a  railway  partly 
locomotive  and  partly  atmospheric  or  tractive,  from  the  coast 
to  Balis, — a  clearance  of  the  channel  at  Karabla  and  the  other 
rapids,  — a  straight  cut  of  sufficient  width  and  depth  to  permit 
the  passage  of  large  river  steamers  direct  to  and  from  Bus- 
sorah,— and  further,  river  depots  of  woodland  coal,  buoys, 
lighthouses,  and  signals,  so  as  to  admit  of  full  speed  all  the 
way  by  day,  and  half  speed  at  night;  supposing,  also,  a 
maximuo^  spee4  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  to  be  maintained 
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ift,  ttbfef.dea^wt^oahdi.tweliirefjmUft*  .minhf^m  .M^nMviginviih^ 
WioIq  diBta©ce.ifriw4  it)jfii shiQ^^of  the  M^dMf«rrweift ^to  B^^ 
$drfth>. awigbt  beiutmv^f^  in  i«o«©^hi*rl^s,.tbftn,5^r^  .(kyg 
and  /a  thrift  t^<  rev^osQiirottteiki)  aQOO^wh^t  lp39,..tbw  ifivQ 
^daysi  Add  naYT:  from tBus^Qr^h  tQiBQmbft.jr;^ye  day^^  9.p4froift 
jintiooh  clo  ^outbftmptcfti  rtwiolvi^  day«i>iaijd,  )tbe  yi^ult  wilji  twb 
tha4  ufidor  :thQi  iinoat  favoAiirAbto  /ieircui|ist^i^e)9i  w^  ^^  h^  able 
tojO(Mawiwrieateyiwitb)iBpitib^y  iqili^¥)r^J3(ty„!^.I]id  in  twentyrtw 
ditys  f or ;  Ihei  out  wd  Jb/W^  Yoy.5ige9iiPf!^Q^iy!5ly*j  XftJriag  thifi 
taaigiwo&/view;of.tbe,  CDa«^,;W^  abq^d  bfl»ve  ft/savix^g  of.  9^  tp 
Bight  days .  over,  .ijh^  fpr,^iit  wufc^i  a  4*yiiig,Qf  ^^  pla  B»hich 
four  to<fi.¥!ejd«y8!inore,mi^  atill  bejgwi«d>  wor^iwe  jboitra^smit 
^ur  wails  )by  way  ^  Ti;iest^  j  Foj:.  telcigwapbic  OQromuBiqatiQp^ 
Trieste  andLoodon  «oay  already,  tb^  coosWerfid  aa^  Jpcally  ideor 
tified.  So  also,  ^in  thiQ  eivent.  ojf  a*  1  Syrian  ,  railyoad.  i^nd  Meaopp- 
.tamian  iineof  Tmter  cairii^gP  b^gi  estj^hUahj^i  we  .might  look 
to  an  eioetirie  telegvapbt  aa  .their  Deic^pasary  ^tteiad^ut^  aod  lA  thajt 
o^e>;  ABtijotch  a»d  BuspoTah  would  oeaa^  to.be^divided  by  appre- 
ciaUie  apace.  InteUigpnoe  jwight  ,  thea .  x^mk  lioadon  •.  from 
Bombay  ia  aiue  daya :  but  we  iwre  Jjere.ou  a  fiald  4?f  ^ecjilatum 
io  which  imaginatioft  ooly  xi^n  veirtwp  to.awiga  aiUwt.;.  The 
eubmairine.  telegraph  now  comea  in. , .  >  On  the  x4her^  Jband^yleayii^ 
.flpeonlation  and.locJang  at  ciyoum^tanqea  m  they  ajce ; , takbg 
into  account  a  laad.trawit  by  drcwaedajry  or  oft  Jioi»eback;  a 
'river  nav%ation^o  interrupted  a*  .to  1  pre vcjnt. steaming  by  night; 
aad  a  transhJipap^ent  at  Lavalum :  in  .thia.mse,. the,  saying  in  abso- 
lute distance  iamore  than,  counter  vailed,  we  apprehend,,  by  the 
slow^*  rate  of  ^o^re^,  and>  for  allrpurpp^s  of  direct  communi- 
cataon  with  our  Indian  poaseadons^  the  balance  of  advantt^ 
must  be  hdd  to  remain  with  the  pi^aent  route  by  Suez  and  the 
•Red  Sea*  It  is»  therefore,  rather  as  a. possible  field  for  oommer- 
oial  enterprise>  than,  as  a  line  of.  postal  communication^  as  long 
m  Egypt  continues  open  to  us^,, that  the  navigation  of  the 
JSuphrates  is  still,  entitled  .to  be  i^egarded  with  almost  undi- 
minished interest.  , 

Looking  at  the  question  in,  a  compaqrcial  point  ojf  view*  the 
two  principal  subjepts  for  consideratioai  wre  the  products  in 
which,  and  the  people  with  whom,  we  should  have  to  deal  A 
very  able  paper  (Appendix  Jf.  voLil)  details  the  existing  trade 
of  the  principal  phases,  from  Oxmua^,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian,  Gulf,  to  Scanderopn*  The,  rawr  materials  of  pur  own 
^{xrincipal  textile  &brics  abound  thrpughauti .  the  entire  .region : 
'Silk9  atiboth  extifetnities  of >  the  line;  cptten^in  the  delta.<]l  ttie 
tgc^t  xiyei;a;  and>Wf(^l9,an,incxthtoa(tibJe  abwwJa«^  from*. the 
,  g>astaree.jof  iitrpp^jJVI«sopQtafift|a«   'Sku^Wtiy  ii^.i^q^wHy.^e«h 
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ki^!ndigoy  i^ai^^  giaU^nute^  and  dtberst^^le  dye  ^uffii^  although 
tbtf^  growth'  df  'Jnmge>  is  at  ^resea^i'  im|3teded*'by^'S0  lieavy  an 
«iC6lse'«ii3  to  <i^ke  itU&eiidit^itiest^df  i^tcoflstmeir  to!  impofctt  it 
fitto  Boiilibay;^  ^iie^  feidsfc  tdba^odedntbe  i?rotMi  are"^a«7n  in 
^  pttdbalio  (if  Aleppty'at'  Mtbereidi^'the  r<^ut^  and  in 
^4  fWsikn^j^ovihc^s>'iaecei^bki&<»in'BU^B<)f^  li^ 

!te  ftrtthi^^«3gtt^eiBdtyi  The  gro^ih* ^  #h<Ni«'«and  msixe  along 
tiie middte -lin^  ofi^heiEupbrateSi i^ limkedottlyby^^^ detnand 
'A  co^tani  supply  of  Ai'ab  and  Feirsia^  iKMrs^SJcoiiM  also'  be 
depended  tipoti^  in  caei^  e^tkd  eonHnercial'irelation^w^reonoe 
^staMifihed  >d^  th&^leadmg  points  of  ikt&  \raaie.  In^r^iiurn  for 
l&esef  e^ports^^th^  eigbt^^iUiotis  of  A^bs,  Tuirkoman^^  Syrians^ 
dtod  Syro-Chaldeans,  \\rho  iiibabit  tbe-a^j^ning^rritory,  eagerly 
S6ek  for  every  form  6f  cotton  manufiictuired  gokyis^  light  wooUeo 
cloths,  linens,  hardwares,  china  tod  delf  pottery.         '"  '  • 

The  sources  from  which  these  supplies  are  noW' derived,  and 
%o  whid^  of  ooursei  the  surplus  weWth  oif<  Mesopotamia  goes  in 
retutn,  are  jftmoet  ^exclusively  two,-**R«s6ii»  and  British  India. 
In  the  ^rectf  interdiamge' of  co%nknodities>  England  paprticipates 
to  a  very  mconi^erable  ektewt.'  '  I*' is  true^  whatever  passes 
out  of  India  conduces  more  or  less  to  the  advantage  of  this 
country;  but  these  Matlone  offer  us  no  greats  facilities >fiir 
•obtaining  raw  eotton  nearer  horne^  And,  in  the  meantime, 
the  greater  ^art  of  the  esdsting  commerce  does  not  flow  even 
through  these  coUat^ral^  channels  toErigland^  buttO'Rusina.  We 
ore  here  on' one  of  the' tiiost  remarkable  portkms  of  Colonel 
Chesney's  bookv  the  part  of  hie  labours  which  does  him  most 
CTedit,  and  will  confer  a^  lasting  value  on  his  wori^.  We  mean  his 
'^I'eatiee  on  the  ancient  and^  ihodem  commerciB  of  Western  Asia, 
"which  forms  the  subject  of  tiiie  eighteenth  chapter  <ii  the  second 
volume ;  it  is  learned  imd  comprehensive,  and  Embodies  a  variety 
of  new  facts'  both  from  original  doouments  and  personal  ob- 
servation. The  earliest  tmfBc  of  mankind^  wad  overl9,nd;  and 
the  gr^t  route  between  th©  chief  trading  nations  of  eastern  and 
western  Asia  has  been,  from  time  immemorial^  by*  that  isthmus 
c>f  well  watered  and  habitable  land  lying  between  the  desert  of 
Tartary  on  tile  north  and  the  great  salt  plain  of  Persia ;on  the 
south,  through  the  upper  vftUoy  of'  the  Oxus.  Balkh,  the 
Bactrian  capital,  was,  in  very  early  iames^  ihQ  cential  depdt  of 
this  system  of  traffic^  c(»nmanditig  by  its  ih^hwaya.  eastward 
tbe  ti^e  of  Chinas  and' India,  and,'  by  ita  western  routes, — 
'following  the- Valleys  of  the  Attrttck  ^  aad    the   Oxos  *—  the 

'  !market»  ^  Peraia  on  4be  one  hand '  and  of  Traasoxiana  on  the 
i^her.  '  Th«  diseovery  of  tho^  Gape  (^  Good  Hope,  althou^  it 

'  4eas^ikid^'has>  ni^it^^mm^  sb^^^pejttiM^pjB^^^^ 


i&6  The  i:ii^me*>£i^Witiott.  _<^ 

Ueen  lioiitiQUowty'iitsdfor'iHKttiiablj:  thi^iiu^}tami  Ji^f^thtl  i  .>) 


t^r)tl'¥linotio-Btuat£s^d<lC>FiQntaL.tvrltet>fi:to  ■i\BpmB'^^,nfm^ 
of  tkmiliftr '^^3  ifldder.jneUrjaaid  4]0tiitii»ifi%< iTAi^Wgil^fWStW 

i^itfAytransforiMatibBtiad  tibe-B7iIlaiUeal«ftllti3  p^a(e;are,r»p^bje;«f 

^we"fhey'WOuld-b^  morel  6xcwal3]Ql<as,ilega,Ji^Jl>-  itQiile^io 

T^'travfeller-inHtd^'telfaj  ns^iWhrt  -.ll9.,fin4si'ftt,;Jll6tB[tc«„«i 

IhiiratTtir^  ia  ^Wiem^'  iTratasentbraiiA'J^WiUriiMe (ji^tjl.lir^ 
kbowntO'iMt^bs  wfiif^fun-edaaitiOTiiifiSi^rte  ow,tbf)^ii^>^ 

ntfder  v^hioh'bQ'i»it6l  ceeogiiiJae  theaerltJtMiJitile^iiq^tl^'mifUtt^f- 
t^Brmnhhtlderof  vthm,  aWan^^.  icirotimfliewd.  ian4iP<W?rt»atffi 
'M^owbI  iD£'ipIilc««,!'(Tiiicii<iper)b)«8,ibifli^yQiAfid<,'WffW>>«eF'P^i'9^ 
phonelao'anak^e»-iBialfiuisAieiTdBf  pt^a ^f  tbfae K(^u;p#^„    ,,[ ' 

nc*ilpeAiaiBeip4ii:^tdflei»eBriitteiiP«iiipftti<WfiCif  i^^ 


.to  CMM&ix^meM^tf;'^'  JiMMiaecli  iwAe-i^M. opened,  witU 

*^D^rtiertr^tidti(^tb«diffieahie8wHich(iky>4}ete<ren)il»e.iiL«ivdev 
''^'^tf^f^"fh^il<«d^<3^  y&^ttr^!n'st)ti  at' mankind    ilbeiOMT! 

*  Indus,  wns  taken  from  thence  toUheOliii^ihrfr'iTfaieh'it  ^Ta9 


larit^'edtfimfehie.Of'ttlriibh'OHftibei^istJie'ecrUEoer  l'E»ery.ye»r> 
'numerous   and  well-eqi!(5p(ted  tofl'avaria  Iteirte'Cteanberg  withi 

''%hJ«6"'^dfhSjiduri4ASj'WooUen8,'  6hiatrKBii»aA  l»«vj''iaFtiale3 
*'lWMetakVftbdptt)o4edl'tbpotighiB«ifcMr&.trad,SBiiJSrcand  t* 

=-cauWnBi«rOQfld'tlic'  CaglStdj  'bringing  Ibkrik-teaey-  flilk9,.in«Bli»,i 
"thubatbj'mdiothet'prodocts  ictfiOhtMii.(  The  Rufisian  trederB. 
*6tiidy  sW  capcfotiytli*!  w*lt8"and' tastee  df  tlte  people  yi'Oh 
•wiKKMIthey'traflSoy  tbit'ebeln^fioss-cif  K^lml are seea. wearing 
''poftiOtts  of*  dt^  got  Up'a»d>^«Wnift)r  their  niti  at  Ouroubfa'g.'  ~ 
M-oelin^,  B^'to-tdkeith4il'EW»e  from. M48Dl'a8..the  origin^ 
Beftt'6fthsir;manufect4rei4i^n«w'bioii^tby'WBiy;«f;,TiC6biaond. 
frora  Russian  'priat'  Works  i>a  i  ^e  vielinty  nf '  Moscow  to  Moanl' 
itaelf/and'BoM'tibePeljrtiiai^ce'i-witiii'wlucij' thBi-Bcitish  mdpu-f 
ftctttrei*  c*tanot'G<itop((teJ  ■■'ThedisaAwrata^-atuvhwdiio^  good* 
are''brbiighft  dtfttj'ccm^tlHion'iiTiBesifrohii  the  wftct  o£  aireguktff 
d^'^em  of'sappl^.  -"'l^kepreseatabnanmrptioiiof  English  goods! 
■-In'  M<6sbl'ittid  tW>itdjacient"Miatr7l'isi  mare'  than  euffioictit  to- 
'■StippatV  '•&  'Jtientdaiile  'eBt^bliBhmEinti,"iilthbughi  rtheae-goodi'  afc. 
''at'pfg^iVt'fcai^edlhither^U  Aleppo,' I>aniiBotls,:or  Bagdat* 
•'bj-  »irtl'*e'trfedfird'of  iii!ialbciapitiail:,iwto  pay-a,  Tflryl  hwiTycdutfi 
•'ttf'l'4'perifcc4ti,'ahd'ore'pu*«haee*ifHrallUid.erWurtfc  huadst* 
'by  wiittih'ith^  'prl(3teitu'4ili0  ^lionsutneMiisiEeiieiuhrmouslyreti'j 
'i'hkiHikA,  ^to'plfkbe  rii^imickjiiaUno^fbe^andlUieir'ri'flach;!  I  A 
^^eifd  ot'Jpl^  Wofl!lf^'(hivt«en'«Um&gviQ^Mqadhtt£tory:i^.«(^i« 


4^  Tki^\Eiiphi^tdi^S^picStion.  .oOfi. 

•  hoi^eVftr, 'onlyf'pay^S  pfer^cieflti  vja;  •abyomeircaMile.'estal^dai* 
^  ttientd in  M6s\x\it  ttWid  •be>nbc66eiV3r^  hav^  9  person  at'faoiife 

*  aequsKiilt^d  witb  the  Idstdi  ofi<tUe  inatiVeis  tcr  selek^l  tbe  goods. 
<  The  great  attentioiy  pslid 'bJjT  the  Riisdfl]i8<tcy  tfae^taste  <^  Jtiitie 
^ (Countries hftB'be^  onegmit  ecutsetof 'iJieb  bijutoessiin  iatiieJ 
{Appendix,  vd.  iii  pp;  70^-^3; ) '  ^ '  Sir  Gl  t  i^mpdoni  in'  hi»  vd^yagc 
rotmd  tli^  trorid,  ^las'  ^qti^lly -dtriicik' by  the  gtowth'  abodiOiiMii* 

'presence' of -RuBSitt."    *"  "-'i'  M-"-'     ./i;   '''•/!   <;    •    /■•  '     .;      ■:ir'i-.: 

Thb  )9U6cesdattendiiig  the  early  bperatibha- of 'tie I'Tiiri^ 
Conrpaiiy^  one^part  6f  iirho^e  e6t^lkh»i^tlt>CK]9ii}s<ied^^ia/iebdn 
of  mercantSe'^tatidnd  (mih&  Euphnutds^naitttioily  '0ciggest8"the 
tome  method  of  reg^inh^  %ke^  eommatid^  of '  thoee  isuirkete  w Udh 

'  it  ^ppekrs  England  'dually  poaeeised ' ««  ^Jarijr  ie^  the » reign  lof 

■  Elizabeth.  Tbe^  ehartei?  to  the  Tmflkey'  CSomp»ny,  gi*an)tied  S«i)- 
tember,  1681V  5iicorp6rate8  them  fbr  di^  purpose  of 'traflBe  with, 
amionfg  other' ^ki[i^S)<'ih^  oitieB  of  Babyloi  anUOQaleaird  (iBiinot- 
'rah)  on'the  Elupbhites j* '  ahdy  two  yearbii^fttrwapde^  <oaatein 
En^ish  inei^aiits,  John  Newberrie^'Fitd^'and  otfaet^l^mt 
6nt  with-'tt  Vent'ut'^f  of'cloth,  tiny"ftc-  to  Bagdat^/byiway-ef 
Aleppd  and  Sii*.'  '^  Her  busfeatad* ^s^tci  Aleppo  gMie,  mwUffulbi 
*the  Tiger/  ifl  feVid^nceof  the  'popald»' interest  and  1  my  steiy 
'Attached  to'these  adveiiturew ^  The  <Qtieet(  spemhs  of »<^e  traders 
one  *  not' heretofi^^  fc'iib^6'memo*y  bra»y  mtoilisHngkiwjrfnIto 
'^be  commonly  In  UBt;''  atid^  in  the"  renewed  charter  »(i693)'fle- 
scribes  the  way  overland  tblBidiky^ar  having  beeoa  laielyvAseo- 
Tered  by  John  N^Wbetrie  and  others;  •  Having'  dese^nded  i  ihe 
Ti^is,  tod  made  the  *w>yagd  to -India,  tbey^  itetiii»fed  mlAHl 
to  London,  when  their  report  ind*!rcedithe*QEi*ett'tO'ipt?ovidei  a 
regnlarsferWcfe  of  riv^r'boats  at  Birfbrthe  Hie  ofHieiaei?*lkant& 
A  curious  not6  (v6lJii:  p/6Mi)  extract^ 'ifiromAeilI&' dolfec- 

'  tiotts  ih  <he  British  MtaBeato'{  ©)f?;  JV^o^  b/'V^^^^  a 

'Est  of  the  commodJities'eipotted  byihc  lEfitfc^ 
the  l^th  centnrt*;  and  of'the^fbreigngWHis-broughti  bacfc^ia 
r6tutt«r'^tnong  theni  ate,'  ^  India  ble^^^e  'a-fidboltiiii' w^'i  <  He 
French  LevdM  ComfSany  At  <me  tiihfe  bad  ne^'tti^enty  hodsesUn 
Aleppo  alotxe;  Ibtit  it  is'ttow  iSxti4i<Jt;' afld»onrooi!i^olttte**hke, 
after  eiistibg  ftit^  lipwa^ds'  of  /twti  Iftittdred  ^efa^di 'Xvae  with- 

'  drawn  at  tlie  close:  df  th6  Mi  .  o^ntuty .  -This  tbute » cari  fsotfce 
hope  to  i^iBCOter  the  Ittdian  metrbst;'  Its  (Attttiee  with  Turlfey 
and  Weifeterii^rid  Ontrtfci  Asia  reknate^  to  bfeisieOT.  1  'Thi^  prftits 
at  which  Coldnel  Ohesney  nbw  ^<^emmend&  the'testalhlithBl^t 
of  British  factories^  Ate  B^s,  Anab;  Hitit^'a^iid^iSiMali'  en'thc 
Eupbratesr,  Ku't'iia  at  the  jtiBiitidi'i^of '*h€)^stte^n8,•>aridlMoWm- 
marah  at  the  confluence '  of  ^thte;  'Kahitt,'  ^  3arg«  ^^itiaiH  4ati^blc 


Ifl?oiYlnt3es.')irWe/bavevalBeady  cpna^lsi  at  B^m>vfkyB^gijE^if,^i 
Mo^^:  (fKttma»  (rotd  its iitdmiraMe.«p0$i^(ik>ii  fbor  ^librtree^.xK^ae 
rtoommetDd^bjf  Sir  John  Mali^hn  to  4^  oon8ideraftioii;Qf  Xiord 
W^Uedejv 'Whetir  Gbvenlor^t[S^e0le0:sU  tof  Indi^*'  ...       ^,        ,,    i 

1  In-  a  meroaiiitile.polnt:of  view,  and-lopki^g  to  Xh^  eneowrage- 
isent'of  the  ouUiivfttioniDf  eotton:  for  iretumiCargoee)  a  wi^er 
cxMiiinttnkatfiDa  betwaen  Badia  rsacl  tibe  .Ocoote^  would  be  laaore 
desirable  than  even  a  railway.  Supplies  of  water^r  the  dimmiit 
level  *of  emchar  line -could,  be  procured  jSrom,  the..  Koweifc,  and 
Dhahab^  wiith  the  ^ditiodoal  advantage  of  ?:eipoving  the  uawhol^- 
some  mardies'in  which  their  watery  n^yf  ruUf  tOr  w4«te«  Bargj^s 
laden  with  cotton  could:  then  asoend;  (wm  th^  ajlpvial  plain,  c^oss 
the  ihtervening  traot  andtunloadby^hQa^ide'Qf  thert]^erchantin€;n 
lying  at  (the  mottth<  of  the^OiTc^tte?^  Si^eh,  a  'work  ably  e^c^cuted 
trould  ibdng  another  valttey  of  tbe  Mi^iaaipqpi  wi4;hifi  three  weeks' 
MuL^f  Liyer^L  It  wOiUtd  ^eajtly  ive^uce^the;  risk  of  a.  abort 
botton  cijop^^^woaldisave  us.fromi  being  aorlarffely  dependent  on  a 

'  okigle'  State  for^  thiB^  {^rin^e  neceseaiy  of  our  Jii;i4^atri^  e{si$teiiee 
T— .and^/'by  opemng  friendJy:  redafiions*  with  another  of  the 
fainHie8iofiuankin|d  hitherto  lUttibe  I  known,  wouJdfal;  opce.exti^d 
01XF  cmntnerceand  ouir  ieh(aritiedy  augment:  our  wealth,  amd.eon- 
soHdateoinr  nitiomal  intore^  and  .influenoe.,,  .But  before  in- 
dulging further  in  speeulatioii  we  .ought  ,to  kopw.with  preci^n 
the  physical  conditions  .of  the  plain  i  of  Aleppo  i  which  by  railway 
OP  hy  xsanal  must  be  <)]?o6sed,  before  Br^ish  enteiprise  can  deacead 
formally  }H?a^tieal  puif)ose  into  the^basi^  of,  the  .western  Asi^c 
TiVersk  !  Busaell's  >  Nbtuml  History  of  Aleppo, ;  exoeUent  as  it  ds, 
is  ef'l^le  use  £bar  oun  preheat  wants* 

*  The* people  with  wboni*  wa  should  have. to,  deal  are  mainjy 
Aarabsr  'Thehigb^eaturedj-broad^built^  muscular  races,  repre- 
fsented  on  the  Ninevite  and  cognate  p>onumeiits,  have  <Uaappear?d 
'before' the  lank,  light-climbed  so^sof  the^iosert.  The  Ai^syrimi, 
aplparently,,  wds  a  man  o£*ponde7K>u^.pipportion9 ;  thick-nneckiBd, 
ld*oad-k^uldered,  lajEid  of  a '  singularly  iiiuscidar  .^ev^^^F^^^f^^ 
limbu    It  is  true,  milch  of:  the  peculiar  style  of  repr^s^ntatip^rin 

'  these* sc^ulptures  mlby  be  ooaventional;  b^t»  aU  lalJlQwan^^e  m^e, 
•we  are  entitled  to  takef  them  as  being  at.  least  equally  faithful 
to  the  .(mginals  Us  the  .s€ulptu]%d  groups  of  Persiar  or  the 
{iainled  monuments  of  Egypt*  r  The, physical  CQotrast  between 
the  former  and  present  dweller  by  the.gr^  iiiyer,  is  not/greyer 
ihAU  the-  motal.  The.  Assyrian^  stiU  nipne  the  Babyipni^n, 
"was-attL  ^tt^in^i^  oTgmi&Gtof  St$i|te9  an4  Societiefib  9^  assidip^us 
h«sb&ndmau,  a  brilli^mt  citi^n»r  ^  luig^ty.  Ijmi^^r  and  ei^^p^er. 
tTbof  Arab; also '^  the  C^pjl^te  wa&c^.ip)^  .of  the  higJtNest 


Jllrlj  jqii^tioiieduTisUeffaeri  t^ipab^gfm 

had  it  not  been  transplanted  .Bstd'jtiDi^jfiJdifpni^sbripti^sbalaitdi^ 
^^i^V .  jC^]b|pftf*(f  aioopftonndj  ofrcyblidai  t  mbd  I  ^n)6lUia£Bak'x»|if^ta« 

pftQ^i^tilie  jerfc^bedotMs/  of^/thaiiro^alim&tnoohinDMrriAlm^n^ 
#1^;  d^j^rt^ionlftberJMm^riDfir^tlDA  ^tipftH*ate&^beieiAr  fii^r/aj/^tW 

^l^t  .9[]{t£uHt^pl^i6ff4UQ'*^^^^R^^^^  jAjoiiaf^t  a9l£iiiblv€b;iiik 
j|»^tdri3k^r  60Utodfeibdt6lKvilHilbh./j'jr!hi^    '.ilr  Ju  -a«jI.tii>ii'»o  liioic 

i  f  Tike  iSt^tifmm^iAxabi^i  ttdi^jtliMKDsiitttame'sbiit  Iktieicsf  tbs^c^i 

(^sj40)ftti^jo£ijl»s^)dbata(^fir«ps{  >^  meatus^ lir^wksessioog.  ni^/Sto 
4rPV^Q  indi)i«pttlifeno£)tIm^]SBiiilfflatiATal|(J^^  «fUfaie&& 

f.pf^£E^>iK^|rdt<«n(d  Jgiui^iiifdiniii^  qliite  au^dii^ast  ^itb^thifi 

^it^ms^^Ai^  ibh  flQa)6tfa£rL(o£tihai  (liesevtyrtlioiiifwwiiiQielicHldSS 
f,  |^Qud|  ajad  r tisid^pendioiilv  ^  hak  >  i  pooad  //unfmndi^:^  toi )  stmilgei^ 
,^  p^itifJwfy  Brtofci,  Mhdre ihkiSTi^ 
^fMbou|adl];  fwlribtMrisntapajDitytiaf  (mJy{Kiiiiied>lb5r>rife->^tei»i4ci 

^$llsaiP^i^;i|>Q6sc£isbm/hvlikdt  hsiimdj  b^naetisoeniland)  fiiai^JbKd^ii^ 
ft |giS(  ofvo: ;i tkurif^/l^si^/ fi£:^e(ppirib(t<k  nailiie  a^  >openrittta(^>&]' 
frthJ^ilJunposej  tfaa^  )th0o£ed(Ddki5  l]ificlJwIiyomv<heiifi]^3t>'jbii^)pti2d 

^4^&<ln  [atpiK>mkeirtib^  iifii»rU^jQOffi£eqBeD^ 

i^l  tfaet  pi^iireoc£/tMi  J^^d^^  'd^l^^^'ft^^ 
^iiat^n^tlg.lhis)  ft^^waiita^ftbeiiBbdoiiin^jis  nvktuAo^  o&i^Qqo^ 
^r.gt^^edyy/itigid  ^MMtlbe  lar^lj  4piddL>&E[M8iiy»attD^cp^yietf]fhig;idd' 
'.£0  dooi^  iiiert,id}e6eJ&rifitJaop^'ekrt7v^<a^  ^hdikddiii^^if 

1^)9C^]tor/i«kre,rtd  eKelitiQn>fbiP  any^Jsaqd^ruiUesBr  it  Jo 
Vi^iigreatt^i:}d^ij(nillikeli]^hr  teifaitkblwteldiyithe'fbkiiAtS^ 
^ceTi^Qd^f.  ^i\JSiBi3iedouSai  wtiJiinot/zitSfi^ue^lHlb^i  sti^g^^ 
^dl^luktiiijidei^;b^tebt^«jb]LttIii)is  bj^rtqujipeaab  -cpiit^soi  d&m  wt' 
^  the  plan  will  not  be  laid'TtU3r8[toDd<»iB&ielsch?ds)eBe^{M»^ 
''>tiQfl  (QKbt  Q^illIdicnFrU  t&rifae)!JQHMblbfiih^(r^uktedibjr^hQ<|^r6^t8 
^ft^tba.  Kora^roii  saojyiAther^mei^siiiMeiibnt'i^aa^^ 

fTmiiSele^,Qmrm&t!^^  ip.  ^BI)^»oBisuh^flEDe3tfae3mp|oinft^mateil 
r^a  >QUt  ^  .fwhitdK  [feoipiiieisei owxmldj^h^ai^  ,id  i^iiff-odidtraQt^W 
I^te  iu)d|)i$^cbfiud»)idiaty tin ilhainniHlinp  efi<the[i6^hsl^  {^bbj^^* 
ais^itbe  swi^x^ip^  Ifeowevir^nrdiiEglwe  u8;>$dii^Io£)ithfaiip»iDi(iipiUf'' 


.H90.  .SSta\^aipSiJi^^u\i?id^^  '4tfl 

lti0toelli;0IJ<0£ilollvi^om€btibi^art^|j^MiC16ii^^  i<)ttt  t^ 

jAd^9tigr//iii!i;^ljrHih  adr  teitt3IelekMhorigiitaiM,iwe<'dhail^^ili'  60^ 

j>ardildlri(in fjaarrjriogiJboek  iaiQOB|^iti^emi)<jheir^suH6  ^of ^iar^^M^ 

•ji }  LAjti|Ke^3ai;iihi3i)eiii^iitie  tb>b^d«;ariiedi«moiig<iUoh^'pbpUldi;i 
j)^J^ondite>9iiitk  oi^efcompaara^jlw  soci^tl^; 

ifuftWes^fitb  A^iiseiiretof][tUe  3»bstiJmf)orJatitlt)fnotbe^tsi;rt^  aa^ 
£»r,iftiidfifihBte  apsifieQla,  {m»ssiI%][ fim«ver^ i{)rblii]iit;ed' ^hy- ^e  fdi!^ 
aical  conditions  of  the  surface.atiIhidllytbaiIr^tiddi<lo  tlnd^bteed^ 
ilig  J  Wild  )eas^  lof  ibcfrscBi^aad'^^oattliey  Itbay* i^  at 

ii<^m0t^)i('Tli«iixdetl^od  afaascoD^g,  IprDTisidltt 
eittHvan  ,^ti&9^.ih^>'df8emtisi  ano^ep»arti^)>&e^^uba^Oiii^'^a 
S^t^ut  Of ieiitaiL  ^Siiihjiorlkntaidilieiarti  }of(JCOtiithid(»fag^a>«t€lU][i 
3r^Ql^iar  iai>Taiiyiwa)r  ^itiip  li^iiroUitg  8top&,iaflioil^iiEUiro{^nd<<>ir 
4{mfiman«i(  1  Qokoieli  QhisoDtByfrn  ideiG8d{itiQB  lofi  timer  x)^mtiOh^  is 
e^lrkod  ]»(ith(  tiio  pcecbiQtit jmiA  pntetibal  laodikod  efi  b.  ibldieofi  <  The 
p»ii9*Qhi)ofr^therAr^itnbeiJwbenrpitifiiled(  ]^ai*ti0a^ 

f)finil^ta)fe4lie^jf(iQdlwith^iiilF  haltingiiiiln^bfderlUifft  'tliej^^may 
f^ilptialL  frbi^ith^xEainikiTaibEi&sleepiiigi  ttbey^fitretch.'ihems^lt'^s 
^jBLtjksbgtlk  dnithe  jaaixBais^  glaoingi  thsir^/feet  i2)'^a><t)agi  ^»a  -eiteh 
<j«lld]^joT;ithfi){^ck;;  jTfact  feodi  isj  ^e^absd^  loly^ifbitt^n^  at^cerlaSn 
f  4}^t^aic^iron^i6a6iaii«ytbefiu  .nOn)i>>dioniitediob  a^caftiel! loaded 
1  ffiritlk  ^eat^  icoolimids ,g!rihdin^imdi[aihaad  qhaillv  iiiid ipagide^  the 
5,  U^ )  t<^  iaiiQtJ»ery  >ydba  is  psovid jd  i  wkh  Idath^oi  - wflfter ^  ibotil^^ 
^i>ialspe]ided)bt)il.easch  aidia  of  lifcyyc^mel^^^^stie  faavibg^^^aredi^e 
^-|)f»ie^> iAit  latteviisrpaasedffao/^* tfaird>£dtika]4} vAk> tcompl^tti^ the 
A'opgi^iQii  hgrribaking  th&ibrebd^iinjtlhiii^Blsoes^^  aidhsififiig^dlib 
^«50]:^vtaUeipyei^>^iehiis(Jleiaiw4  ^Htvrii^oodiwnd  ^«w<^  TH^ 
'i^bueadihiKiithaa  ipropcfartiiD]^/of>ofafe8i0iand)dai^,iami  theii>  dis^ 
^vtribubadoby'Jzifeirftft>thos€()peatson«  whomiiit>id  ber^  jwbvtiio^^to 
^I&ed>;  land  jihfiiifrii^  /ib^^fiMshesl  withl  aiiSmMighti^fjoan^l'&T 
SQliUsjiii^Tlke  ikttevm^itiwii^ifii^  tlQ8t>aQUnai^ras  .thby  Hr^; 
^itliia  Sk@iuu»i^i£qir^lJQS9(piirpo^€[  eadabs^  iopikU'ge'hm^di^'bb^ls/ 
'-wbd[6h>affi[pd8sedvfeim(fme)bo>ln)atU3ri^ii;[  l»J  f*>ir  lii//  n.>-i4  j/d  •' 
gjiph)^fCpndtmitiirafijats/of >il>idldii^  abdr  tunii6lll%  ivife^tfad^e' 
itbiQbl  /the  1  n;eiopsffitid0'  bf^^hoi]^>.pfiaitiodtiiiay0^  longest  j^es^f'vM' 
iwoi^gV  the  .c(^^^6^^^^  ipappubitr^vof <  >lkjshmy^M^sQiAcf^ij^,^  aftd 
IiikD^.a  ^JteitTopifesentbtbees^Iiiftrlocalit^  4l^«l^^l8t^s^of^the'^ 
iQ^ons  afdbe-world,  theg^Istilltexael  imthe  |»QpfliratEon  6S  ddmenb^^ 
iu^d(l]^  tbeiteiiipdditiDTis  ooiifltnictidn locf  vardies laiid>do|EieMWOi^ks',< i 
ytb^bfii^qmi^incloli^atiaesflr  aad^aiiieDgth/iiirc«l  ^iegte^ii^  wbi^i' 
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'EftropfeatrbrilJfclayea^'hf^^^  tteW 'attaib. ■  'We-awhew'agalfiiwi 
'  practical  mfcttets;  with  ivhit*  Odlowel  Ghteeocy  isievidbfttly  ■fea^ 
liib:.  The  (^eni<ettf^'t:^«oili«'of  the  builditagfrbf  MfeiMt  &Ali^(ai 
are  fltill  capable  6f  tAlaly^,  floi]  appear  to'be'f^e  Ba<ue  m-Dtle«t 
.■fhe  present  day.  "  BHuhien,iwheti  So«iiiployedj  Ss  btiiled  with'* 
cerfein  proporticrn  of  bily  afld  ie  impetTneaMe"  to  -WMeri'  It^ 
nsed  to  (Wveryaterfcotifses,'  taobs,  the  floors 'efbatVtwoms,  aillj 
~witbthe  addition (rf  a  prbpbrtlon  6f '«atid'0r'eM^,'ft  servwito 
fowil  the  terrdcedroofeoflioiises.  Another  And  more  tenSciMB 
cement; -^made  of  a  'calcal^us  earth  fimfid  in  the '  adjAinii% 
desert,-  cJtlVed  ■'  jus '  by  thfe '  Arabs,  «nd  '  karej '  by  the  TilrkBj  '- 
dppears  to  have  cimsritilteiJ'lhe'BtapIfe  moWareapioycd  by -the 
fiabyioriaii- bricklayers;'  The"lhird,'  ^dd'Anest  'detcription,' is 
'fttnnd  on  the  sides  of'thfe  brlelts -wftbi*  onCe  fbrm*dthe  estwite 
of  the  hattging  gatdenS;'  -It'OOnstittitea-iftn  -e^eAUetit  effuoM 
rtall  petfietly  hard;-  jtnd'iteJtiiniag  thfe  (races  of  polyohmme. 
fiorab,  ■wM<ai'  Js-frrtlrnd  ih'thia-  dietrictiin  l^ge'  craggj'  luo^ 
teaetnbling  gypSiilii,  appesra' tbJbfe 'tJift  printiipal  cOnstitirent. 

■  TTlfe  Peramn'Cenfferit  for  WAter-ta6*S"iB  ooroposed  of'  one  part 
of  It  red  eirth ■  highly  charged  with  'mineral  particlee,  tws'lrf 
elaked  lime;  and  One  of  Bftnd  !ThK' cement  employed  lyf-S'^BiWir 

■  in  tiie  great-re»er+i^r " at  Shuater'was*rhixtlire'Of'Bhfeep'arMk 
with  lime  afld  fttite  plaster.  Buttfermilk;  Oil,  wMtesof  eggs, 
ghee  or  clariSed  butter,  and' the  pul[(  of  plumB,'figure  among  tie 
Variotis  ingredients  )n  these"  compositions.  ■  With  the  hdp  W 
tlese  cements,  and  fevoured  bylheir  di^  aild  equabl*  cMWolSe, 
the  masons  of  Babylottia'andPerfeia  'Ard  ehablfed  to  tiide'the 

-  elegant'  domes  And  gtaceftil  arches  Of  thm  ordinary  buHfii^ 

without  the  aid  of'ahybind  of  centering.^ " '  AH  that  is-ftecflessty 

'is  that  the  bribkh^iB'-attteildftnt'ShttuW  htAS' the  piWtion  ^ 
the  wort  tilready  executed  for  a  few  minkes  till  thfe  bri(*9'M 
tiles  have'set  to  the' propter' curVe';  mor^'mfttetittte  we'tib 
gradoally  added  till  the  arch  or  cupola  is  keyed.  Oni  other 
occasions,  the  two  sides, of  a  Saracenic  arch  are  constructed  on 
the  ground,  from  whence  they  can  be  raised  up  to  their  plaees 
and  k«yedj '  Of  late  years  'something'  of  tluB  iind  hsa  'heen 
practised  in'  'finglahd;  smtiom  <oi'»  oyliudivnl  draia,''to 
example,  being  sepanrtdy"ftirmed"ftnd'Ciementod''when' put 
tc^ether,'  '  '       '■■■■■■     i^      ■"  ■  ■  ■ '  "^ 

It  is  in  the  conduct  atid  & 

that  the  people  of  these  raink 

remarkable  mann^  the  constn 

ipredeoesaore.     The  open  aquei 

tlte  lEaphrates 'Ocanmaitd  ihea 

tfa«!9  ate  «Dly  oapabU  «f  j  feit 
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joimogr  tbenriv^.  ^Whettcje  thea  if^e'thiespppUes  of  /v^s^tfr 

juroQured  for.  the  tiUageof  tJie  inteiioar*  which  must  h^ve;  bieen  to 

.a  vefjr gre^t -Wt eut, if  not  pontinuoudyj  under-  cultivation  ?    The 

•aurfi^e  now;  retains  no  trace  of  j^mor  watercourses.    In  truth, 

j^ny  ritulet  sexposed  thijough  ^  cc^s^  of  9*  few  miles  to  the  sun 

()f  ]BabylQ»ia  would  he  wholly  driTi^k  up.  by,  eyapor^-lfion.  .  Ope  of 

ifche  early  expedients  for  preserving  the  conteii^  of  such  conduits 

.Appears  %o  have  been,  that  adopted  by  the  Arab  king,  who, 

du3i^  the  .expediti<^  of  Cambyses,  constructed  the  canal  of 

skins  dommemoitated  by  Herodotus  ( Thalia),  which  extended 

fromthie  river  Ccwys,  a  distance  of  twelve  days'  journey,  to  the 

,cikt^m$.  prepared  upon  the  intended  line  of  march  in  the  arid 

interior.    JBut  the  older  and  more  enduring  method  was,  to  hide 

the  Qurrent  in  a  subterranean  sewer.    This  is  the  practice  alluded 

.  to.  by  Poly  bins,  wjhen  in  describing  the  campaign  of  Antiochus 

.  (lib*,  X.  0,  iy.)  .  he  remarks  that  in  the  parts  beyond  Ecbatana 

-HO  water  is  ever  seen  aboye,  ground,  althongh  there  are  many 

well^  and  streams  throughout  the  desert  whjch  are  known  only 

,  to;  the  people  of  the  country.     These  subterranean  aqueducts 

.  are  now  called  handi^  or  kahreez^s*     The  free  inheritance  of 

-  .the  ground  for  five  generations  at  present  rewards  the  discovery 

of  a  new.  spring-he^  in  Persia.     The  hejad  of  water  being  dis- 

covei^ed,  ,the,  constrnction    of   the  kandt   ig^  proceeded  with 

.:acoording  ta,  the  method  of  tunnelling  now  in  use   among 

.  ^European  engineers,  but  which  has  been  traditionally  handed 

down  in  Westeam  Apia  from  time  immemprial*      Shafts  are 

.  $unk  from  point  to  pojnt  of  the  intended  line  of  canal  to  such 

reapeptive  depths  as  to,  secure  a  nniform  slope  in  the  tunnel, 

which  is  aftepwaards  run  beneath  from  shaft  to  shaft  to  the  point 

of  supply.     Many  workmen  axe  thus  simultaneously  employed ; 

and  so  expert  are  they  in  this  kind  of  mining,  that  a  failure  in 

hitting  the  proper  slope  and  direction  scarcely  ever  occurs. 

*  The  main  ohani^el  of  a  kanSt,  as  well  a^  the  shafts  leading  down 
to  ity  is  about  3^  feet  diameter,  arid  it  is  almost  always  completed 
Without  iresorting  to  any  artifidal  support  of  the  soil.  But  when  the 
latter  dbds  not  possess  the  meeeseary  tenacity,  the  dfficulty  is  overcome 
either  by  masonry  in  partieul^  places,  or  by  a  liniog  consisting  of  a 
peculiar  kjnd  of  earthen  rings.  These  are  of  bake4  clay,  frppi  5  to  9 
inches  broad  in  the  rim,  about  2  inches  thick,  and  large  enough  to 
enable  a  man  to  cra^l-  througb  the  <;bf^nnel  formed  by  placing  them 
either  at  short  distances,  or^  u  necessary,  in  contact  one  with  another. 
To  facilitate  their  introduction,  as  well  as  the  replacement  of  those 
that  Site  broken,  the  rings  approach  rin  b^ral  shape,  so  thirt  when 
placed  upright  they  re&t  against  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tunnd, 
and  are  kept  in  their  place's  by  stuflftng  earth  into  the  spaces  left  on 
'  eac9b  sidev    The  pipe  thus  focm^,  being  as  hard  as  ordinary  pottery. 


^.^  ^,^^f'i?i^'•,'J^?^f^^^?^  M'^ 
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d?'!itertiliStttfen/''l^ti^^ 


oif/ of '-wiiifeH; •  M  tk- ' tdifW'fKJiti'BTlisstUfc "td Mfe^K', 'suAfc 'att- 
tte  ^ttsfe  of  ®)HeiQ^;'  the  'sdlt^iih'  yf  IffiWdtfa^ifeKai'  teen^ 


itff-bttk^d'Jrenb^'febi'ftce  ftmWj  febVeWriy  Hiiinf  fiida^ti  y^hW 
of  a  flW"fcrtmtk' WUhlibt  ^feilliUg'-titi  ig^ii  'tH^.  'M^^fof 'M 

afad ■  Uttiltf dfitatile 'Kf ^;-^' fHiiiiM  feM' ' fekls JiM^ ' iif ' fe ' fetithtolk^y ' 

ficience,  and  may  yet  enable  biiP  to  enjoy  the  f^its  of  a  revlveij 
and"pet*<5tga'»i'*aiMlM''  ■"•'■"'■<''"'  Ii^-'l"'!"''--'  '-'i-  ffn..  ".„,,^ 

-We  hdTe!       " 
pii*»6tical  spii 


"W4'  e3tj[J*H^<«f'8ithila't' Wgtfel^'ii  'iWi*^\ty'^H^hi'"'THe%'4" 

Hart!.ttfr;atJRdiehli'  "Oa'fe'  '^fe'  '6f  -T4liieiiane  •  it 'th.y  -yroutiai:.: 
pliMi  rd^efe^(j«FBi^tafidh'tor''flriffiiig'S6iritetl^faJ'43i»<  m'  hiH' 
x3A«'WaJfee^tbiii<9gfa;<Uil!ibiS  ititlle'lfejif ^b-prfesa. , ^But;  irjs iHe  Wi ' 
ofMembldf'ii^V^tfefi.    •^«i'irixt'is'%httjly"8il^t.  '.So  'agdn,'= 


may  be'  regair^e^|j^,,tl]le,.;5t^t',W8liTP<Jt5'^^  ,*^m#0:ipii 

BTcIiitecturaL   Etvles  iii   monumeDtal   existence.     An   oHiaue. 
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rfestoration  of  Its  credit  stmotig  men  6f  1  to'iijrig!^  atf  4l  'i>t<JBiallte: 
But  EQctny  of  the  minor  objections  baVe  b^en'df  late  dJeJplacfei 
One  of  these,  S\re  reicollect,  waa  drawn  froin  Ascuir^  dedafation^ 
to  Adamhaii,  that  the  ceiling  of  the  grotto  irhen  hie  visits  it,^ 
towards  the  end  6f  the  seventh  (^eriturv,  wa^  iar^hed;  whereas 
the  tombs  of  the  Jews  Were,  it  wa8  alleged,  flat-cdled.  Now 
here  are  rock-cut  tomb$  of  evidently  high  antiquity,  the  oon-i 
^ruction  of  which,  while  it  removes  that  qbjectioii,  illu8trate&^ 
in  the  most  complete  manner  all  the  details  of  the  Holy  Sepul*- 
chre  as  we  read  of  it  in  the  Scripture  narriative.  A  sloping^ 
descent  leads  down  to  the  door-way.  The  aperture  of  the  cukhv 
way  is  rather  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  six  inched 
wide,  with  an  arched  top*  The  arch  is  neither  Boman  nor 
Gothic,  but  a  parabolic  curve.  To  look  into  the  tomb  through 
the  open  door- way,  a  person  standing  at  the  bottom  hS.  the*  de- 
scent must  stoop.  The  door  which  closed  thi$  aperture  did 
not  turn  on  hinges ;  neither  was  it  laid  simply  against  the  open- 
ing; but  it  was  emphatically  a  door  which  should  be  *roDed 
*  away.'  It  consists  of  a  circuLar  disk  of  stone,  like  a  thin  miH- 
stone,  set  on  edge  in  a  chamber  cut  behind  the  jamb  of  the  door- 
way, as  we  sometimes  see  shutters  drawn  out  from  grooves 
in  the  thidkness  of  the  wall.  The  floor  of  the  chamber  formed 
a  gently  inclined  plane,  down  which  the  disk  of  stone,  when  left 
free,  would  roll  by  its  own  gravity ;  and  lodging  iu  a  corresponding 
groove  in  the  opposite  jamb,  would  completely  seal  the  entrance 
to  the  tomb.  To  remove  it  from  this  position  Required  the  exer- 
cise of  considerable  force ;  and  a  hole  near  the  edge  £q)pears  to 
have  served  both  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  it  by  a  chain,  and 
of  receiving  a  handle  to  aid  in  rolling  it  back.  Within,  the  same 
parabolic  curve  appears  in  the  vaulted  ceiling  and  in  the  lateral 
alcoves  containing  the  shelves  oa  which  the  bodies  were  depo- 
sited. Colonel  Chesney  conjectures  the  city,  among  whose 
remains  these  interesting  objects  occur,  to  have  been  the  An- 
themusia  of  Strabo  and  Pliny. 

In  speculating  on  the  probable  construction  of  the  Babylonian 
buildings,  we  may  derive  some  assistance  from  a  reference  to 
the  remains  of  Persepolis,  of  which  Colonel  D'Arcy  has  given 
a  remarkably  good  perspective.  From  no  other  ichnography 
or  drawing  of  these  amazing  constructions  have  we  derived  so 
satisfactory  an  impression  of  their  general  character  and  arrange^ 
ment ;  and  we  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
obligation  which  the  elegant  pencils  of  this  officer  and  of  Colonel 
Estcourt  have  conferred  upon  the  public  iui  the  various  illus- 
trations they  have  contributed.  One  cannot  look  at  (Iris  repre^ 
sentation  of  th^  great  Persepolitan  plaif orm  williout  bek^  etrock 


!.§§&  -.■M^-^1(-Pii<m!^^  .  'V  ^t. 


labours  ot  Uolonel  UUesney. 

On  the  whole,  then,  if  we  1  snmll 
mattere  bj  this  work,  we  Iiave  great 
ones.  It  ia  a  vaat  subject  oulj  mlti- 
plicity  of  material  has  overls  [j  in 
question.  But  it  is  a  disprop  and 
conscientiousness  in  excess.  J  have 
left  a  multitude  of  collateral  si  text- 
books ;  and  a  more  mature  writ  t  the 
minute  features  of  his  own  peou  iinct- 
neBB.  But  a.literary  reputation  rk — 
Colonel  Chesaey  has  had  a  higl  uctor 
and  illustrator  of  an  expedition  jsful, 
he  has  merited  the.  reputatioit>  oursj 
.of  aji  eminent  pioneer  tii  (^vilJBi  rage- 
ous  promoter  gf  the  ua^e  ^d  ]  terial 
-iinteresta,  pf  hiSjOoinntiyi,,...     ,,  ,^i,  ,  _,,^.<    ,.,.,.     ,    ., ,. 


„,.,■..!  ..1  Aiurii  v,ii:if[  v,ii-j,-»  i.a  vl,%s~jaii  „n  -j.l  nw  -.r.i.ir 
]jP)ii^fi9p^yniI2jrol&i^:iliOtidDiiii(>a&i&ii<>lu   VKl^iil      .-/;i«i-.iii 
.■  AiitbOfiS  g?il4.'^i>*ni(.'o^S«rtii8ts;"S6."  ''2'¥oli™L,Wi»4W 

TN'Belectiiigi<daBBHial>romsdcesijas'>a^uftgedt';£oEicnti(ieni)  wd 
"T,  ehalliheidiTlIbt  aH^pedq^jdroariinti^iltifiii;  to  <tDiioiliat)e  ^faiiiw 
<}f  lOiirkreiMliirsiWlial  orelliksmaBrtie^dar^iof'jii^nreSaii  ciB&dgid^M 

4hiaH :  the  -jidsid^  >hf a  jitaSiidod^  ,\  fjves  MrJ  Oollii^'s  ifAititfaiiat^ 
Ufaouglt  3iiT«aeed]tia  tUe<Mgbit7iio£i8'8^cBbdi^.dilaon^  andjuni  wit 
iifflderBtKiidt'Hlrra>dy/tilxdda|ed  i^ito'."GdDinbn44ia^atiii[liB4-t^aitt 
marketil'BucterasT^rioli  would  haieorendcTdii  it/an  tmcHpJocnj'jnBii 
iifiit'lIiBd,ritn9dtilfljbiiL)rihajni  iieebi;better['qrliDMeki  finjipiirnaigl 

axtt^rnaJb'Cbta^iHddafi'of  ^  drqubttidg  Jibrnryi  aafsgr  ;>■  i  STjae  eadthon  ofi 

tiixrehuQTe'it^  f)oastble/>'iidpDe^u)a'<4M&iH3'  hae^ki^iiKptteniptw 
u^  a>ii[0)T4^'iw£^eb  tiie'i£^wiiio£j£e7tQriue  gitffe'ioit^aWoubtwi 

SnllTUt^K^-iandiia  «^didiittpiaibiiSti'ii^ciii<sb'aBitai^iiatenti(8iatl^ 
fta^disjieljlhe  illiimool''.  Me.Itgi^eit  lliibd«i^p{s«»hd3pKtdn<itiim 
ifi!  Qoliieveiiia  -itfllfi;i<fc^ilgdnd3iisiaI^aubs't«£>iBl«gaclitii7U  aatt^id^ 

inbh|«iO(»^eet:ddil}Birpo6ei,iI(uid  ^etiiuJia^ficilitiaDSl-ii^raynfty 
Stillv/tfaongiv  BO  iD&teitjhuibttvaiiuituofllbe  fitetae^re  .to-.lita£iUi 
Eanki<^(^inav^iiliUe7:i3Bi[f^jdli!be)i(daEB0dita^etb«i,bUtEifa»nii^ 

'i&otfi-ekswUeiwIl^kip^obeeaqGbaBiltsir^c^uidBgvtiiQ'  lost  J^itni 
«|nenniBd'iii  eiidemropn  >ttS'-teptbdiiiieiili  IdaCanllLfiieiis^ifibi^i 
bdDhai  ofi  xlMsnail  iButnquitijr£:):ijM)eiik{)«Qike  Ivfl  iRmlposUiaa<7W 
idilcb  itiier-iBbloiigj'ianA  disIboolc8ulhKii]faQlVfiaJimdl;filniisIiiriiE« 
fineait mnteiGids  iwielidiiicohdddntti^^asitmKic^afibrdf^ld  siv^ 


1M».  £^es^^lEtiariaaiJ^iatioj&  ^^ 

There  can  be  no  necessity  for  wasting  many  words  to  prove 
(btt'.U^tfiir^d^Warthsifl^Metancal.LEbtion.^  iW^%ivi  saiJ  eneligh 
vthsn  <wBi  liATEi>^<l'jthitfat i<is  eraenfial'iiB  a^coninleitieQt  'to 
history.     History  aloneilmAildii'iL[)fa>^ffio^'to:i:bri^ft<lx»u(li  t^t 


to:whiohidle  luettup^tirtadnsf  biit.<eTBii.if'it  kad/iaainded  theniy 
what  mAocoutit  rwouldtbti  baTe'^l>e8n6f  ^i  life  libe  his'I  Qi 
tJift  everyday  mannj^iBiafKl'CUfltoihfi  oSthB  Aitheniaos  itteaolm 
OS  even  Je&a.  -  -Vet  thia  iia  awolrk,  iwhidiitlfe-fii'dphetif!  geniusof 
the  author  most:. justly  iR'anDunoed Ho  be  a> rpbsscettan  foriall 
tinje-— ^a  hiatory  wbiahir|ibe>wottti  is'piobably.iaoreinteiKated'iw 
jtceaerru^  tbcm  anyt;othevliecDnl>of  ttiiy  ertber^riodv  •  Tlie  enx 
lacjed  plan  ofinoaem  bntorJani  htu  icntiblefliitbeiai'to  lake  ia 
Brticb  thatt'We  mioi  in  ThuCydidoa^  The  writingwof  the  timer 
BcdBQti6e!tTeataseS('tragedieSi'aomsdie3,8atii!eEi,  memoirs,  and  cor*i' 
respondenee,  are  'pat  into  irs^uisitioii  to  tell  us  what  ^hila30|^iB 
and  ordinary  men  were  drilngiwhilQ  sui^(and  euch  great  events 
were  in  progriss.  This  kDowledgnthowe^wriie  .eonveyed  nob 
iirthe  body  of  the  histoiy, -but  indurate  ciufit«rs,<h»ning  do 
xelation  to  it  except  that  of  mere  juxAapoeiition, — xrostisg-places 
where  the  reader  m&y  look  about  ihim  ithile  the  ferain  ^of  historicai 
ciceumetance  is  suf^sed  to  Btop,  :  M.t.  Maaimlay's  >eelebra1e(i 
^lOfderoa  the  state  of  £»^Iaiui' de  bat  a  ehafittiex  after  all.  If 
it  were  taken  »vay,  the  history, '  tbou^  dE^oved  <^  a  most 
valuable  portionof  its  matter)  would  Denrertb^lessJoe  complete 
iiLits&raj.  History  still  remaiua/^as  imperfeot  as  ev^r,  .thoti^ 
kter  wntera  hareleoniitto  attaoh^essaysiaadidi^uieitioiB  toiit. 
It  is  hopeless  to . think  of  ifusjttg  luography  wil^«i|;»  aiid  present^ 
ing.  at  (me  view  life,  pi^Uo  aod  pmvate,  i^ljticalt  and  jsocialu 
Memory  has  delivered, to  oe  the&cts  wpamlelyt  luoti  inconr 
Hexwa;  yet 'we  feel  that  the  oonnexionr^ouM^ire-them  not  aul 
aiitkdi  butia  mnltipliednvalue.  Tluis  After.lhelhistotiaD  <bkff 
doae  bis'uUleat,  muob  is  yet  lsft>to  btudeneii  aUiiii  theiie:iB'mi 
faculty  to  do  it  but  the  imagination.  Every  intelligent  readttid 
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Wi^ari^ ,«(  Q(^a}iit^e»9t>t)9JllAkiiig  M  celitam  •  (draaUs)  a^sanibliiig 
f4^ certain  ii)^i^)g» for  ilpiumoQ^^  Blitrfi^wiiirjILJuiie 

c£efrf^it7  to .  oonsttruet  M ,  in  iite.  detmlab  >  or  teteialiv09fi8$(  ila  h^k 
ftQg0ther.i  wI2e94^p^strttotl^^  a^dtM  ttliayi>ai:«((gbiidrlO)hamt  d^ 
it<^QEk,4c^  foir-tl^^&%' widrftfjeOT«;tiEie*iW((>fei4d«tiltiMy 
J^hm  ,ojvpa  ipt^llig^ce.&Prpuupo8ef^  of? ^otiowpoi  i  H(m)fh4a dom 
{dep^^  (^  cpu]29^  iW  Ith^  iknoi^ledge  iEmd  i)owdr  io£  !tb»  doe^..^  \h 

^erVeB  h^r^.tflJI^njplaOfi^  t  SutiQ:r|)jropoi7tioiixt0)atffSiii^eee9t^ 
;work  iwUl  ti^:  >nQ^  tQidy  *  xQ^re  r^ittmctii^e  but  morerieam^tidjr  /tmtt 
'1fi\9ta  ]mt9ry'it90UP.  :TSbefjEMdjf«ac0T^}ui^  bi^loric{dy<iRqltt%(bi^ 
'iBa4^<  wd J^^ma^Wg  is99k€l^  $^  to  wntMi^mByt  femUf 

efQCth^  a^e.fl^pflrs^de^f  a^ipi^twes  ^  the  tiiaaa  W^  ti»jr 

^aratJioD^^hiQb.wi^baiir^ti^d  fl9MAtilmvear^Qd6|)^dtlHm4)afftkidftfi 
(Cboae  iiirboi!  after  JlU^j^;bku^%i)iiXfailcjd^  b^^tiusfnttat 
b^p.pf  ]^.  Crr€(te»(apd('iQ)TAQit^.ib}r  tbe<a]>^^ 

inmgim^ti^«[  ^.?iter  mh(^  pfrofQa3Q0i  tot  sppply;  it  •  f  iGtemoai  ii^JM 

^ee,.0f  wbjcbpmitbf^  f»«e  loif  modenai  W*ory  wfearueti»ved  wth 
9^  d»\i^t  >^^styi  y^m^,j$g^  wfSiy)x»ea-^ic»^indfid  rtoi^xdiui^ 

W§  Wr H^?W  to.^*i?f,i|b>;tb«i  rbiWfiJffffOf  Gteqoeior  SomenAwi 
^ow^pjr'^  Th^i4)«af:md'E(€ib«i99A^^\v[itbrt^  or  ibdk 

^Cb^H?  f  i»t^©it^rwta.  01^  tb©{  fetcoTf^i  iof  r^^^ 
^nciaat  bi^liet  t  .So  fiEHr,taB  .tbo#e  idaadrba^idi'Vifiu^o^iUbfoiTi 
ibmr&itbifi4tf4pr<e90k>afiFiU.b4iiise;m^tO^  iBvtt 

it  i^ aometlui^. mor^  tib^n  tbe.b^^oaA^  9f >j^rp«^rtioiifeir.fiiiptf^ 
sUtioBwii<?hi, would  jpakefas  jl^wg-fos  a.midir^  ctoipl^te 
tioa  of  the  Atb^man  p^fiio^f^l^ftbeivmi^^mt^ 
a  Grecian  PeverU  of  thefJE^aak,.  v     i     .  .    .!<  t..  n,.    /m      m 
t  It  cannott  b^  wcmderpd  at  that ;  tbe^  da^eieal  wrtli^rs  jhoidfl 
haTO  left  the.  accocapUshme^t  of*  tho  task  tiO,nB4  r.  The  fidl 
development  of  prose  flotioa  h,  a,  pheaM)meQon  ^dboging  dlmciait 
Qxclusiyely  to  modem  times^ — ^  we  Jiad  nearly  sl^d  ta  the  ^pcesent 


a^  Gbmj^meikt  but  a»  efttii4  The  natoral  sm^hedi^  ^  histc^ 
4^ft8  vtheii  snpposed-  tov  be  poetry*  Bvien  po^tpy^  howeV^ 
K^aitely  v€^tai4d'to  d^l  with  a  l^ctily  hkt^iricail:  l^jebt.  Epie 
poenofi^ei^  ^grounded'on^tbeir  itiytiiology^  so  tiia^  i^tids'  talked 
iiboiit^sii^rnatumlknaj^ijmery*  a&^a  necessary  iiigredief&t  in  sueh 
«(Hikpositi<yn.  Ti?jigedy,  aft^  one^  or^  thv^  attettipti|  to;  emanJ- 
4)ipate  itbelf,  had  to  retire  back  upon  the  houdcB^  of  Belbps  and 
l^USi^  Gomedjr,  so  lon^  as  it  dealt  with  flbtffcetiipomry  hfoiory', 
iras  itoerely  a  satiric  faifce;  nor  was  it'  iin«il  'it  'siiweiadeted  its 
iustdrieal  pretensions,  and  confined  itsdf 'to  imaging'  peiv 
MB^^/<>hat:  it  began  to  sketch  men  atld  nl^nners;  and  hoM 
«ip»  to  ^  time®  its  own;  narror.  'Indeed^  afn' historical  fictioA  * 
mii  a  C(»it^povary  >  dabgect  is  a  thing « essen^ldly  ha^ardcms  and 
iM^r5»ctipable*  The  illu6it>ni  whidi  >iti  is  fhe'witt^r'ii?  chidf 
initt'es<j  tp  iMreserve,  is  ai^once  dispeiied  by  the  introAft^tion  Of 
persons- who  are  known  ^nd^  ban  be  referred  to,  or  whose  ioime^ 
ijiate  ^replresentatlvesy  at  any  rate,  D^ghtdiiSprove  the"  story  $ 
ik&d  it  is  sdcceeded  by  Horaice's  feeling  cif  incredulous  disgnisti 
"When  Mr.  D'Israeli,  in  ^  Sybil,'  mak^  his-  hero  eonsnlt'  LonJ 
Joka  Busseli  on  aoiliticalocc^bsiony  we  siiiile^  th^  ^i;#kwardnes8 
into  wb^hiuff  stibjecrt*  faas'led'hkni '  if  th^  subject 'of  this  book 
bad  been^  less!  than  a  Chartist  >rebellid^, -we  might  haVe"  passed 
orer  the  interview  as  ail  tinini|)bi»t^t»  ciiteumstftnoef ;  las  it  is,  w^ 
'^nk  of  >MaIei^ei:4bes'qtiietr remark* to  the  poet  Who  feigned 
flome'tcontul»ioh  of  n^t)ui|^eto  bave^tiftken  placeiu'  honou^:^f  a 
royj^  jpTOgress,^— 4^  Ihoi^ithis  happened  in  i  my 'time;  ye*  I  do 
•not  recollect- iti'  fODhe* k'Wi^'^of  M  are  tttleasli  da  stringeiit 
ag^nst  such  hnisrepr^se^tatibns  e^Uving^atac^rs  ais  'the  laws 
^f  libel ;  la^ the^b^eks^  wHo^Kinot  Aiwftys'sttod  in  ftar-of  th€* 
latter,  were  sure  to'be  dme^aldia'to  the  formcfr.  '  GHnis  tiiftuadly^ 
0ut  off  from  tbe^  iiha^kfti4iYiEi  tifeatmentkjf  ttontemporkry  WetOty> 
they  were  deprivedjln  a  gieat  measure,  of 'er^ry-otoportttnifiy'  6t 
CultiTating  hfetbrical^  fibtton,  • '  While  -  Ae  incentive  po#to  of 
their  literature  w^e  yet  ifnetdmusted^  they  ootildn^  feaVe  gbnfe 
very  fer  back  m  th^  histo^  wiliiout  ^jPenohing*  (ki  the  ^'diyine 
^  fwetime ;'  and  their  genius  and  their  mdaais  ^f  infotmatiiMi 
would  equally  have  prevented  thetil  from  ehoosin^  an  independ- 
ent story  out  of  the  annals  of  another  cotmtry.  Xenophon% 
want  of  national  spirit^  as  well  as  the  comparatively  late  period  at 
which  he  wrote,  must  account  for  his  selection  of  the  CyropcBdia. 
The  Romania  it  is  true,  had  all  Grecian  history  before  them ;  but 
tiEiey  apparently  did  not  like  to  tOudiwhat  their  masters  had  not 


yi)Stta»n  _,,,.,„ 

which ithe^> w^, #o i m/^ i  .yfM'iifi',',ijf^yj.^j^^'fjl^f^^ffj\q^l^g 

duly  tbraugb  SW«pe*r^itlift,e!Hi*er  wife^fPS^^ftyiry^j;^* 
to>Aai«^<r/r  ^;l-(o-/  '     ■  ■  '       '      I- 

but  it  has  not  attdii 
iist^titarcutoiifirfpjs  1 
STiRililatfonti  -^jQl^CH 

mtHnatJij  >iTtoSlftLi 
■fexoipti  «coi»ffliW¥lJJy' 

ironed  ^iw,  thp-i  f^sj,! 

■toc;el¥*!ifiitibiftg-/tbe 
in  te*fcedi.tip9ft:itfftT 
fflfi  tl|ft  a^ebWi  fiE  1  a^: 
.geneiralljr!  ii$ijf)r^t9i() 

^lilliii^i  inUi  j«lwi  ^i^ 
l«tiea;lforj;the  HtWR! 

concur  in  r^ardin] 

i<adKafjnoanlffsii.itt[irsM 
-fiowtitali  §fri*kinw.i«l 
o^gKiat'  >iiiffltaT}i«Wfll 
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competent  seholflr,  is  In  danger' of  forgettinv  the  eseehtial  iiiut7 

ID  the  apparent.' codtraM,  and  exdting  wonder  md  cnriofflfyat 

l^e  expense  of  sympathy.     If  be  bss  geitine  of  Ids  own,  be  may 

prodnce  sometbuig  like  a  tale  of  mythology,  where  the  persoofr' 

And  actions,  though  ntterly  foreign  to  experienec,  may  stifl' 

be  iutereeting :  if  not,  his  work  can  only  be  a  sort  a£  incamatitxi- 

©f  the  Dictionary  of  AntiqaitieB,  in  which  tbe  clothes  will  be 

□rach  more  genuine,  na  well  as  more  cons^iicaous,  than  the  men- 

iriio  fiH  them.    On  the  other  hand,  the  rimilarities  between 

ancient  and  modem  history  are  at  lieast  aa  deceptive  ii3'theirdi&^ 

crepanciea.     The  two  ciTfllsations,  of  Paganism  and  of  Chriati-' 

antty,  Stand  out  in  broad  oppomtion  to  eadi  other :  bnt  it  ii  bo> 

less  evident  that  they  are  the  only  two  phases  of  society  whni' 

admit  of  being  so  compared.     Anciebt  civilisation,  indeed,  has 

been  somewhat  itregniar  in  its  development,  viating  different 

I»rt8  of  the  heathen  world  at  difierent  tames;  so  &at  parallel' 

may  be  made  bietween  itsseveral  periods:  but  the civilisaUoB  of 

modem  Enroite  haa  been  much  more  unifonn,  in  proportion  to 

the  greateriiDtfomiity  of  its  causes;  and  in  comparing  itsvarion* 

manifestations,  we  think  not  66  much  of  different  ages,  as  of  dif^ 

ferent  nations,  Cbntemplated  at'  the:  same  monrtnt.'   Thns,  if  ft* 

novelist,  profesring  tOTeprEsent-the  enxf«enth  centnrj-,  intitxloces' 

ihe  featnres  of  any  other,  it  merely  proves,  so  fkr  as  it  goes,  hi& 

ifaot  of  historical  discrimination.    Butwheii  a  period  of  anciait 

history  is  selected  by  a  modem  writef,  the  vrt^  posBession  ot  a 

certain  degree!  of  historical  poWer"  ife  Hkely  to  Ifea*  him  wrongj 

He  sees  the  tnrth  of  Arnold's  remark,  that  there  is  a,  modem 

Mstory  in  ancient  times,  and  doeS'  not  take  into  accoont  how" 

mnch  the  anfiqnity  of  the  time  must  have'baJanded  the  modem- 

ness  of  the  history.     Accordingly  he  writes  a  dtory,  of  wfaieb 

the  names  and  facta  are  aticiGnt,  but  the  whole  substsnee  and' 

life  belong  to  his  own  century.     We  are  mistaken  if  this  ia  notr 

the  extreme  which,  of  the  two,  feqnires  to  be  more  cjtftfnlly 

present  i«y.  '  Formerly  '6te  d^^iaa 

the  scholar,  -ifbo  was' absorbed  in  Aii 

the  general  HW^ro/k/;  Whft  feOtrfd' fonri 

e  bat  that  rd  whieh  he  *fl.B  Idniself  ■l)Orri 

■er,  no  one 'Is  more  ^f^'  tUwi  thcproJ 

the  essential  identity  of  the  tinkfeS  he'ia 

lose  he  hasd^velt  witkin  &&a^     We 

es  of  Greece  and  Koffle  Us  Iteeidy  «b  if 

I'abOttt  na,'Wd^re  gtfided  in- 6tu^  vie# 

iihibtis  on  home  politics.  '  CoifseqWeal*^ 

Uie  novelist  is  free  to  indulge  his  natural  bent  ^ithoutr^uk^ 

and  sketch  his  Athenians  and  Bbmans  as  if  they  were  persons 


of !«»»[!%]  ^«MHe  Btfappa^  li**¥&  wlWfR  he  .pwfltswidi^. daily, 

i%;Bomiy:.r.  lltiJfl  oalj,  now  ^ndiAeftiiWliw  WB.toy^llW^a  bewU-; 
dpted  bf  aosoe  botjk  lit»  those  in'^hic^fFrpfes^orBeck^.haet 
tned : tp  OQ^bia^  . the  talei  with  thei,itF(;li^Q)6gK^L  trfatis^.aod 
Qif[eeur8#,«poil^  .b.Qtb,  that.we^  Jjped;  .to !gO|OUt,^wto,tJi.e. streets 
ifi,  nrdW'to  flBSu,ire|our6(jlv«e,th*t;ff^,aTq  jo,^  Ifind.pf  wdin^y: 
iSOnslfl.  ...The-.Wka  bpfpre^pa,  ^tmyiJ^t^  er)r,iii,,tii^; direction, 
c^.,fBodwwem  E*ther  tb»R  iB.„that  wt.antiqitfiriwiisio,,.  If.  Ijhft 
cjbwTftqtWs  a^.pqcarionftHy  ftiffiaadiuplifoUtft  it  ip.ioj(.-tim;8a))^ 
zeaeon  n bioh  would  haye  ^^  ^em  stiff  .and  unlif^ljlEB  'm  a.  stxo;y. 
ol^rlSSlOi  ■■  As  w4  are iDp* [writing  a  geQei».l,trpati^,  butfaiqiplyt 


•  iMipIi,ifrgh!;|i*T^p?^,  .ybljiiii^p.  i^^^ 


47.9  Recent  Clmmsd^Bomances.  O^ 

;f^bn«^  &>t  ]:Q9tmeeif)ii^^^m  tbd  MefpaJaor<»ffi%)qat  1^  >j)i^ 

iiitb/;^tbQ-fli|i](giia^t  <)£  Bmlos^iaii  iiai;gfai0tjTisiedt''fliiit8  %esr?)tih^ 
H^d rthej  offi^Qt^ vriil fp^obi^b^ nsDin -be, :&Ui  1  «^> di80ordaiilri«^  in4^ 
pidasmgf;  tibe  o^mcU^o^whetltteii^^ 

tb  >bejarh^I^  oner;  ffttid^  i£#i&iwriiter  Atalobl^  tc3eaadble(ddi^i& 
Trfll  :&ot'>&tt;  jir  ]llhQieteeoifttk)bib'«>7ai[  the  Jiber8i£(^^ 
latibli^'itlMl  <dBdaoterr<)6£  itb£  .^Sfftiim,  iia»<Ji]a^tii£aia31^«ob(jifi^td9 
stadifidt^t)  least  jiui  £ng)a9id^]as([tb  iiaik»(Iit-i<^^ito  jdetie^ 
latest  ^iacn-^piiKo^l'yvlHdi^e'jiiibptibd  Jefyle  wtfi^brt^Bt^ 

8uaa]ldr'1x)rtMfi)<rt'^he(iQ£giB9d^)may^  \tL^vd}i^» 

tiirii>  &op  ti3axi9libtbi(;:t6)tiDffi'icb[^i^^ 

and  bxoiiildiAsd  in|thaiipaj^lr)«f  .^bioUi^  Manieis  •  OarMni  Moaaaid^ 
sYtcrieite  in  pv^MT|vmg[aithQhMigh  imtioiudit^idb  bitfa^Uid  mati^Miito 
and>  thdiispintJof 'itfaevsAoaddsitallcgi^s  ifae^a^  t^eqf^rbiioc^xff^ 

ofi  1^8  >(^wti..  r  OEf  jufe.b£tba>fail8  m(jeayii^>id]j>«rfe  ^^miitffiti^tdieb^it^ 
sdmeihnei)  rfiailsuifirdm  iit8|-8aD|rfa]gn8oihi6tfamg'^^ii«)rei>^''^^ 
8ttiMilg'>Tipoii  ih  idbon]iw&'jdi}d  'kot'iiieaii  lb  ^tdudLnu^wdbrdqer^ 
Cfldttxroe^^wjbiclhfBhQiiAdtBiIl  v£piAaBaiiM,^QidMxt]^  tbttbe  jfii^eet^ 
of  u^poeih,  wttiildi2oiibi}iinterfeier/whhci1i8r«£feotJi:r.{^^ 
ob^er^es^  iad  !faEs>  preface,  on;  tlicr  cdi^iotu^  dBdpiJbop^iotrfi  ofi  mimicUi^ 
tbd ia^XSMst >o((l JKAjiiparticbljucjagei (uticokintty  laed^^li^islriiMtei 
cdfi0ik>i»>6fHtl)(e  lpo8dii)leiexlsteiiDe'of ;  iui}^(^r68i3miffa]il3e:o£(|r|yIe^ 
sHeh'iia'conld.BuggeB^  ai'EtuspbioniofiiuB&t^A&so^  to^dibtna^  Jthi^ 
p^edcal^^kislmi'0£.lft'iB]agU  fni^sa^^^that  lip'j[tesld<^8^iiii>tihle^ 
sa^ei  beirteiipevfihii^  Im^g  i  f  iborFiwed^^ 

^.^M  bk^lad^aiidimtoeiftoBL'iSk  W^  piuifttew^kefi'i 

'-of  (<nii^  ballad>ipcietiyJj  liipfpeTTesreH^btimajr  be^i^ipii^  ih«ivb^0BP 
sb^'bdtr^Kvied^yet  aijjr^recid^r,  whoiliBJ^nfl^rtonatb^enbiighitOil^ 
cdHed  anvfi^  b]r/k//ihcmgh  ifali  ^  iiii)mklt^itfix»m>ftb4rMlhrir(fl^ 
the  FonlQiV'  wlit^egretdts:prQ8eHoe^  ifBMlinihci  o(>bst3:t»etioip«# 
a  iroaMn!C&  or^ola8sicdl>  dramaotlicve  Is  ftir  greajtfer  penl'ithaa  tbtitr' 
of <:a:it<me'or[<ixiai^dbi3'aAB0cdated'iv^th /ibore iecem  ilimesjoilAiif 
aatH^r^^whOHhistjdiseoVered^  tdalfjl^  ^tge^f^tfUicbtt^l^iio^ 
wdi0tevhad<  aomeriof  >  dts  imosd  xHstki^T^i  i  &^tiiiieer/ia  xocbbibaa  mih  ^ 
otivi  o#B,!wiIl  be^vmv^p^^etn^tliatl|Q^  ]^mUi^^ 

aofgQWid^- and  will  pay  dearly  for  his  good- fortune  if4t  leads- 
hup, to  ^ppyttib«r|^ipptepi^  55^^iy,frxv4piftirteljfe%«4iji3f  »?fliti«g 
hj8  4>a*aeter8jb«Jf,wlfcl3iWi«Ws,i}^f  4»pd^  JSwF/C3j}f»Q%;tt^nlil©i 
sight'of  tbcHfeal  humiiiiity^  whiok^nligbtihaive  be'esl  Attdbiddld^jrta^ 
proipetiobs^rtiationidf idilifterj:--  -^^  t.^n-u;-.  nu/J -.-il/[  sij  l»nr  ,ir'/o 
The  authoress  of  *  Amyitidie^'^'Ml&tt  iLynrfite4fti>tblfe^i«Bip(^^ 
the  greatest  offender  on  our  list.    Her  minute  inaccuracies,  such 


of  ^cbreii^  ^DaimsJ^mair  mntBaniibdi  ouiactui^  6f  tlo^  ctd  ^fiiirffli)  withi 

]if!^>Mljc4k>is]j|)elrfiaal-iacqiiaii^^  :lt>lit  thb{ 

Qfi^e>to&tibfiODSjt  xftmbsAefdrametiiri^^i  the  :p«i!tkH|;^ella(aiidclit 

ptedmpaaBotifcoHirtWibffist  .mutaJiBf  ailnotbndfjiPeiiclesihndliisr 
^n^esil^dr^eab^farjfhsiicxri^  nbt^ei^  dietindt  otr^ 

it»d<^  ita '  natne^  ttbd  with  4hef  a<pditkn[ir  of  ^asim^^  o£  i  tsj  peduliac ; 

eKidQlj>:! a  lidded f  ate/ iiinwistiaB  ibmAifitkihai^jpceSaeei-  Aitim. 
^fr^^ma^h^i fei^enit-^hope  itfaatti-the  ievejbf  lolassiq  life. luiagp^ 
V.9tatoidibiithft!()le;Qe]X)fndisGi]a^  kiHiiwledge^tand  leam^stness  luddl 
^7gQ<i^i£ ]3kill:bave  iiul^^^jf^es  eiotitaidctelalire  ifliat :  ^^e^  iia« ^ 
Vbutiidclt.b«(^>ia(Gt0ci^ifoEiiritlie:^I^  lof'^aderb  £iDghiind> 
Saptfd&ingi.undfeiiilocaib  name^Lof  iqjitestioilBi'^iofa  invtsreeti  ulQit , 
^y^^almttit^  iiW^ei^MeMeveuefiiDselvqai  iliati Ave  imaHd^y' between^ 
JMhesriati^.  ciKfilasatioDi  tuid  ioiiri  tn^n  )s  fibmetilii^  i  imte  4^haa  jf ann . 
c^fulj  eYemrti>iiQiai7{off(]t8rdetaila^^  "wi^arerOontinpedftfaat  a^ivid' 
i^j;il)etfeaVmi;tJhd)fiaKbjeet$(o£)tl^  >tlik0  at/udeat; 

tfi)  I  aj^rjseiAte  t  :^oiirte  roS  \  i^tlieaian  ttbaught  aoKJl  jobactice  jwbioh:, 
]^1v«  pfii^xod  jreall{)rT3mnkedamen;^  (but  it^e  jBustifefiisd^itoJkil^ 
^^tovetetandiiiQr tfae  placeti d£  dseepeif  khowledge^ ' iidieof^er:  J^yq { 
sbould  '.proTte ! tnistakeni*  nob^mlj^  WitkJts  ottstotaarjr.  Uindoesa^  - 
iftlkhaMinmli^  but  Jii'^eiadtuM  ^baraMrtecofrftUeiobstet'  k^\(ed(» 
qond  Ivbeti  defect  knoiidedgef^iiay  app^ir  to  idohi^d  all  iiifonnj^r ' 
tiob  whtebtliiefi  beknrvithoi8U]ffao^;r  Wbeie/ifae  geneiia)LfipiTitio£' 
si  weiikiiarthe  tfalDgicompIaiiiedoj^  it  iafQOt>dlw^'6as7'/to  giv!e  ' 
^peoiihesfeai ;;  the  foIkKiyriii^^l hovc>eiier>>  iq ^  m^wro'  as]  koi  i^tasib^  o£ ; 

tb^  houBfiiof  Benoks...  iWdifmsi)  0¥€x  >a/Bligbf(tjimpedi»QCHitiat 
tibci'threcbbldy Iwhoretwetture^Udrjiiu  sba  lekMjptehtHtt^ntehce-ftbaA 
'  itbuB  aiuii  I  there  rw^e  igdthered .  iog^hext  (the  inleny  nnrho^; ,  wotnla 

T^BS^nsfari'mppMi^  iShd^thh  litiekhm\P^i^mni^Attii  took  pkce' 
seoB  kftetfifr^ticka' dstiinx^i^ifititioaW t/ bdt  tMsdaiabcpi^     ofthis. 
own,  and  as  Miss  Lynn  cannot  be  assumerfbitOjbaire^ftd^ted'i^  e^  i 


J, 
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basing  been  sixteea-yeandead^aiidbai^endeiitlf  iMtintanded-. 
bec^)  and  b^ia  wi^  tbe  welcaae  o£  tbe  gaeata:! 

'  "  1  greet  ye  all,  my  beat  ones  ! "  aaid  f  ericlcs,  cgmiog  farwutL 
"  My  Euripided,  tell  me  how  thou  Imst  left  thy  gentle  dboitilla  and 
thy  youQg  Euripides ;  a  ■lettrer  bleasing  than  even  thy  triumph  o£ 
last  year!  Aapasio,  £  would  wager  my  best  picture  by  old  PoLygoolAS, 
that  Chcerilla  dLscovers  almost  as  many  evideaces  of  future  greatness, 
aa  didat  thoa  when  our  young  Pericles  firat  called  thee  mother  I" 

'  "  Women  are  to  na  what  the  sweet  waters  of  Callirihoe  are  to- 
Athens,"  said  Euripides.  "  Witbont  the  nine  .aprinea  which  Peisi^ 
tratoa  foond,  she  would  languish  for  drought  j  withoat  their  vlrtaea 
we  should  die  for  lack  of  njfireshment.".  ,    i  -  ■ 

'  "  Our  poet  is  warm,"  cried  the  sweet  and  gentle  voice  (jf  Sophoifles.; 
"  Why,  raaa,  all  Athens  named  thee  woman-hate^  tuid  canst  Aod 
speak  BO  ardently  ?" 

'  "  I  do  not  love  brackish  water,"  returned  Euripides  drily,  t^iniing 
on  his  heeL 

'  "■  Pheidiaa,  bast  thoa  seen  our  friend  Fyrilampes  of  late  ?**,  asked 
Pericles,  anxious  to  avert  the  war  of  words  which  ntually  took  place 
whan  Sophocles  and  Euripides  met ;  not.becaus»  they  w^r^riy^  in- 
the  Croat-song,  but  rather  because  of  their  different  natures.  .  .  .  .,    ; 

'  "  Nay,  I  have  not  .seen  hira;  but  I  vould  dioi^.i^uli^t  .yi«it  .my 
work-abop  before  thine  nmbarkatioOi  for  I  ^Fe  sggit;  plans, %,4^ 
to  look  at." 

',..."  What !  a  new  building 
cried  Pericles,  torning  with  a  flash  i 
all  his  measured  manner,  how  deepl 
him.  "  Thou  art  the  master  of  AJcli 
otily  find  the  workmsn  and  the  gold, 
ing  himself,  "  but  the  people,  on  my 
of  this  moi»  fully  qn  my  return,  llj 
sacrificing  to  the  gods  lately?  Foi 
exercise  %e  sacrifice,  and  their  aim  fa 

*  "  A  hoBer  temple  than  that  pi 
priest,"  whispered  Aspada  to  hersd£ 

*  "  Tme,  chQd,"  saod  tAA  Anaxagons;  "^'or the'  hear*' of  fo'an'ij' 
boa  only^  intarpreter  of  the  Godsj  ¥e  foA  it  not  ib  bo(te«  in  tamplqii' 
orisidftk.  in  the  Iwra  of  nature  inteUigance  ispvo^laicaediibtrt, 
what  of  love  and  hnmanisation  ?    Kothiag!  nothing!"    ' 

,  '  "  Thucydides,I.have  passed  thee  oyer  aS]  yet  in  silwioft"  said, 
Pericles,  taking  the  liistoriaa's  band ;  "  but  not  m>m  neglect,  as  thou 
knowest !      Yet  I  am  not  one  to  throw  aside   tbe   frietid  for  tbs; 

stranger Butwhy  art  thou  here,  andCratipposnot^wilh  Aee?' 

Is  he  working  for  thee  In  thine  absence  f  for  that  ia  tlie'tlde  of  yonr 
ttnselflab  livoB."      '  ■  ■  I    .  1 ;     r     I  ■  ,•  ir  ■  .  /f  T    .  I  -  ■.. 

*  ■■  In  an  likehbixid !  ocr  tliaugfats  are'saldemapxDtiTTqpHed''Sli>>' 
Mdidea,  noaestiyj  '<  And  ^so  thott  ohttinrestotfaa  l«teU<94*ai4  WtM 
ttnntiie  mor*)^ Tirtwesi?  tirau  regarde4t^a^tionb^fQf«J)o%ita>itr?* 
b0  added,  anxious  [to  hear  tba  •pinioii^  of,t)ie  greatest,  nfW  <^t^,d*i^, 

'  "  Aje,  as  far  aal  lwld.dvjfeatio,n,^WQ,bB|fl(ansn»j!^,Biei^ 
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oi(eriSted'ri¥tuea'iJP'*n  dgfe'  fttc'  Ki^  trfaoHe  aritagbiiiatie  vlteB  awi ' 
the  Btrongest.-  &r  Tnd^  tiflifes, 'Wfcen 'thtf  Ibth'  cf  tiii^fw«a -the.oniy.' 
njle,  meii,  aa  beasts,,  took  all  that  they  might  gain  by  power.;  the 
reaction  produced  thef'vfrlue  of  hospitality^  Tne  heroic  I'enei'atioD 
of  age  trod  ori  the 'footsUep  of  thfe"  btir  bar  fan's  deifieatW  of  StrcOgth' 
and  Tigonrj  and  now.  When  a  refined  (jitiliSation'  has'  checked  the ' 
natural  imjtuIsBs;  'it  is  well  to'eliiig  fast  to  the  affecUons/lest  a  ftilse' 
and  dazzling  reflnetnent  banish  these  too;  as  ovei-  tudfe  ahd  rotigb. ' 
lam  sn:^  that  Meton  and  Eactemon  agreewit&'niel"  "he  continued; 
tm'ning  to  the' two  friends  whto  stood . together ' rathet  In'the  back, 
g^und,  emiliUg  tti  lh6m  aH  he  thns  sought  to  lead  them  into  convert 
Sfttinii.  ■  " 

' ,"  There  is  truth  in  th^t ;"  said  "Sophocles,  toming  between  the 
historian  and  the 'Statesman. 

''When  he  heard' his  Voice' EuripideS  arose.  "I  contend  with  ye 
both,"  he  said  hastily;  "  for  intellect  is  higher  than  the  affections^"^' 
--'"Arfftittu  ChccriHa'a'  husband,  ahd  SaySt  thou  so?"  cried 
^phocles,  half  gaily,  half  reproachfully.  '' 
■  '  "  Aye,  even  sO:  It  is  a  higher;  a  more  refined,  a  more  ffpititaal 
Kfe,  this  of  intellect V  OTid  to  eSalt  the  ahimal'  ihstincts  ovier  all  that' 
makes  man  divine  is  to  esteem  the  brute  nature  superior  to'the  god- 
like."                   ;■ 

'■'  "Nay,  nay,  not  bo!  I  s^oke  not  of  passions,  of  eoarae'aod  strong 
propensities ;  but  of  that  mord  life  to  'which  the  affections  belong."  ■' 
[?  In  what,  save  passions,  do  thy 
lu  a  poet,  and  caftst  not  read  this 
e  it  as  ye  will,  it  la  ever  the  same : 
sUndtng  phrase  delights  ye  :  there 
lin^." 

e  sun  fortMs  the  rainbow  from  out 
's  sool  produces  affection  out 
',  and  then  he  turned  away.' 
:  Btnke  our  readers  aa  U  has 
with,  a  tolerable  abundance  of 
daesical  phrases,  — '  my  best  onei/ .  <  the  sw^et  waters  of  Callib- 
''^rhoe,'  ''tbo'iiinaiBptang^'  ' thentdet-Haxiwfied  oitj,'  &c;  &c.; 
bttt  we  ooiriesa '  thaik  ife' appeal^  to  ua  notluDg  more'  th^ban; 
indiflPerent'  aket«h  of  a  modeite  assembly,  whera  the  nmetet  oS 
the  house  ie  assiduous  iii'  paying  ai 
iiiiguished  lions.'    .The  Very  crowd! 
modern  air,  not  to  mention  that  Thu< 
likely  to  have  been  treated  by  Pent 
1^  .is  very,  little  to  eay  that  ^^thgr  tl 
nor  the  two  'rivals  in  the  Goat-aon 
aban  antiquarianism).  quite  iBnaUauvthl 

X<y^a  might  well' beuHftblA' tO' Bicffiomplwi;  bilt  th^  bardly 
toUcm  ailyway  like' tiJemselves,'  or  even  lik&  Gtreeksi  Soeoo 
attetirpt  ijB  rpade'to  dbcriiurnate  Sbphodtessiid  Euripides^  bnfe  it 
doeS  not 'go  far  i '  ttlid '  these  Who  'vrill  tiirti  to  tfie  hett  few  pages 


it  s 


Recent  Cldasicdt  Som- 


si  Hot' 


it'  mucnT)e^ter'iTiai^'.ilicir  (lispTax  of  *l 


discuasipn  is  neiiter  yery  na^ral  \n  itsy 

*Jth' the  ptonreMive ' '<£ii^teV 

its  sobjects'as  iQila'tCTniinofogy.    jXo.w 


ibjects'as  iQiia'terniinofoffy.    jXo.w 

atiutferliy'oh.tne jrteel ;  for, it'ispyj5ent, 

lias  not' tnpugni  of  lii'^  intervals, between  J 

Plato  and  i^ristotlenOrAriatoil^  aiffl  !Rou! 

tits  laudably  Abstained.  ?i;pi(i 'liitroijucing  ■ 

bf.'German  ptiilosop'hj^'.  it  i&  onl j  Tbecause  s 

^rselfi^^prefcmns'  aisquisitioH.'.of 'the   j 

fi^ntimeiital  kmd.     3rlip   eloquence   w^ic 

mbuthd  of  afl  her'favourit^  chaf^Cters  ^  t 

iomes,,  not  ;iingnu:c£iiilyi  from"  lier  !pwn'  when''slig''s'Maka  iS 

^rraipr; 'abd''the  '^listitiitioii'of' plafisical  fpr  jinpaepi' -pWOTn- 

p^niiiient^  tiesirojs  the  ohly  change  ^v^fct  ^V  S^*^/  ■  ??•  P    ■  & 


TBometlliiigli 


ivm- 


It  is  ao't  uncommpn 
propriety  by,  fjajing  't' 
neglected^',  uie  es'senfi: 
t^alised !  anfl'tlibse,  wlv 
as  pedant^  h'aviiio;  iio  e^ 
jioweyer,  thai  "it  wilV  b 
kkt  m),'"iKa!i''the"huiiil 
JfiaHe  is  Squalfy  exteriu 
iiiiiniucli  ihofC  pomm't 
bhlfite '  'ontVr  fife^  of  e 
^y,  themumpTiant  ansv 
Wth  a  Tery'slpiiaer'  li 
^tlfffcient,' tb-Eeply  i^fii  i 
.^f  Jinti^uity'is  nQt  counl 
%iiai  kti6i^lk^gc  of  lui 
'ib''^' wM!  anblfierni 
^fetteij  ihaii'  ^tlier  ine 
tir^umed'that'  lie  ts  li 
thd  aani^  defitiency  of 
ntifidredyears  back,',  "I 
^pai^doi  fo '  iiiiuiilaia  t'h 
m  any  way^onnected  j 
'\W]ie  tnigViiit'haye 
M.y  i^';KeW-kii(i^n 
'ai:fe'n6t  ptttSumiiigi'as'i 
to'  set  up  ourselves  agd 
man  in  hia  age  or  in  our  own,  however  great  his  command  of 
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Tp^pJHHi  he  ei^ysx^batr^ th^'jnftioblin^  adjastvvie^iltaahed  tothe 
f  .femuube  aubstatitiye  shows  that  tb^pdet  Jiad^noJrthe  thvee  cU 
ffi^uni^MiwOixiea  UL  his  miod;'  a»l  ftihrtfacr  xm,.  speaks  tof 
i^  Clei^thenasiUfi^ hid <Sp^rtaii  altias ' ds^o^^bs^d and <defealed fajr 
^th^  Athetu^tUB^  Fho  ^/ccv^d  f^t  hitonkiSL  suigli  ruler/  Oa^ 
'present  oifO^ipn^fhQ^ey^^liiFheret.smn^tbii^MbeyiMMl  aaoadiiib 
aa  attempt^d^f  thb^  specifdf  #ti}dy  which  ihor^nstfaav^  given  to  tin 
writers  belongijagr.  to  the  perH)d-haa/at6odium  iqtett^steadj; 
fi^ihough  tt^eiierrno^iBgiX^efiavkalpte^bout'lus  Jbammgyire 
doi  not  i^fiicoUecti  ADjipQ^itiTie  evrdrs  eithea!  m  Ibe  text  o^ift  tiie 
rather  oopioucj  notea  ,M  the  €^  .of/bis'^okiaxBai  ThongbiflB 
dMi^  iai>f9omewhfM>'earJU^  thi^  th^i^fisdd;^^ 
prelates,  isey^nd  odP  ihe-  ^^ly^  eveati^Siiich  las^  die^prosebotionixx^ 
^hi(^asi»  tA^wsagf^ia^  iupmI  A&paai%  al^  th^deatib  of  tfaefoniMr 
in. pri$^ ;^a4Q4  ^Nt  in  a tWQ  wJokkaec^^ better witfa :vdieit; m 
^^an  fanay  to  Mj^  tak^i^  ptaoe^r  TbeSoorates  et'^^^^jcaymomf 
eloquent^  as^h^ofti^  i%  ha^  soarcely 'one'  ofitt^  chadieleristit 
£eatyceS'ta  ifh^x^h  Fl^^Q^^i^d^XieaophwiiaYe.aceu^ 
Sqoisa^  of  ^Feriple^ '  indulges  ^h  >  ^^iaUb  •  fretqua^  h^ 
i2;on7  and  aroas-e^oiinatlw^   iStUl^/d^nt  about  hiot  ^ifaereiis 

lio;](^ho3Q[preleqtion^ri^^ai'($  ado^itted^clboeuiBe'Iik&fur^itiQde^ 
lecturer;  w,  l^i^  ^cie^tifio/andi  philoeophacaL  n'^eihookthag 
mu^^fu  ittiwhM^h  ia^. 42^e4itable(rj^ith9^4riilhorV. knowledge  tt^ 
$lhiiitj, .  pos^s^kilg ,  to .  ^  oei:tiw  t  entelit  the  ]iiveMQea8(^of '  ia  k'egvlar 
^tipn^  tl^oughr  bttilt^.  a^  thQ;|fiDo£es«ed^  timvfy>  ob  MstDtica^fectSii 
i>ut  if;  WilliiQt  i^nt^ttthci^owboy  altoc^rinkiHi^fde^  a^^aHtfthb 
orig^al  sou^^e^i  .d^E^<  to,tha«ve^ith^ditt^na4iGii; 
satisfied  Vy^  P¥M»:d^lt'^4'PI^  of  thai^lonbuala^  at'bo^ 
truly  Kwj^. and ticiidy-'anftiqiiwMfe'  -r/*  -nl  to  jrofj-[''>^u'»>  'li^-iiiT 
^  Qp0  point  |ui  whpbqh  t^0»  mad^^n9A9ing^ispi^  u^usfeJly^  liable 
i^  p^d^  f^ipfQ^s  ]9iHS^o;ip^q)^n>isrthe!H«)pd^oQ9t£ti«mo£ 
tin^.  @pjt)h  ^JBc^l^.'  land^^  ^mymf^Ofce'  ard  miteniiieii  to  co^liH^ 
but^  to  the  gk)ic^Sc£|tiQn  of  Proles  and  Aspaioaj;^  ^nd  aoeoidinglj;^ 
they  ](^ie  i^ith'<€^t^'ptW'  in  ok^n^ing  for  4;he  iUu^anims  pttsrlbl! 
m?!st  un^uUieid;  pm?ity  of!  Jipfo*  ipi  ouirtisenBe-of  the-t^tuw  Ilife 
seems  to  :us  to.  aa^s^  f^ii^  a  tot^  inistundeonBtaaffing^^twilfiil  *oi^ 
otherwise  of  the  customs  asi^fopinioiis  o£/AitiUenian  Bodiieip 
Of.  course  we  mu^t  not  take  oiar  jiOitiona  of,  A^pasia'i&om  h&r  de- 
tractors, as  if  she  bad  beeui^  in  Miss  Lynn's  languiage,  ^  notable 
*  only  for  her  beauty  and  her  luxuriousness^'  the  purveyed  to  4 
parc^au^^cerfsia  which  Pe^icl^s  enacted  the|)art  of  thelS^ent 
Viewed  according  to  the  morality  of  the  day,  they '  may  havia 
been  blameless,  more  Uamele$s  than  the  mass^of  their  contem- 
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jitniiHed.'bj^'all--tbG  tenetiDiis  whicb'tlie  «Dde''ef  mo^rh  ptwtic'e 
:oneBi  bo  lOtnistuulil^.  In<  d^snding  thetA,-all'  that  -we  ImVe 
Ita  do.iii 't(t;  igiLors  fiuohcWgeff  a»th^-enlight^ed  conscieBce 
l(^  -Hait-  time  imtoiid'  lia>fe  f-^t  "to  be  «riMhiftl ''iin{>Uf»,tfoiie. 
■^berates  wei  ms^r  b^eve  to  bate  tWfcnteaH^pTrfe-la'  heartahfl 
■in  spitte   (^  Ae  etPtmg©  oompHny  iDtO'wHcb  Ms  genial 


'  Antonina'  oontatDs  more  of  the  reqaisdtea  for  general  and' 
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respectable  popularity  than  either  of  the  works  which  we  have 
noticed,  perhaps  than  an  j  classical  romance  of  recent  date.  Its 
descriptive  style  is  as  eloquent,  though  not  so  uniformly  im* 
passioned,  as  that  of  ^  Amymone,'  while  in  historical  truthfulness 
it  is  at  least  equal  to  *  Pericles.'  In  literary  skill  and  adroit- 
ness of  management,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  superior  to  them 
both.  Mr.  Collins  has  shown  his  j  udgment  not  only  m  overcoming 
but  in  declining  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  his  pre- 
decessors. The  period  which  he  has  chosen  is  more  tractable  in 
itself;  as  the  external  forms  of  society  in  the  Christianised 
empire  happen  to  be  at  once  more  like  our  own  and  more  patient 
of  a  somewhat  vague  rhetorical  handling  than  the  sharp  and 
pronounced  characteristics  of  Athens  in  its  prime.  The  *  prin- 
ciples' too  on  which  he  has  written  show  equal  discretion, 
having  induced  him  to  represent  not  actual  but  imaginaiy  cha- 
racters, —  in  other  words,  not  the  leading  men,  but  the  general 
society  of  tlie  day,  and  thus  to  avoid  an  unfavourable  comparison 
both  with  historic  greatness  and  historic  fact.  The  result  is  a 
pleasing  amplification  of  Gibbon,  preserving  the  outline  of  his 
narrative  as  a  backgro\ind,  and  developing  the  hints  furnished 
by  his  more  general  views  into  a  plot  and  a  cast  of  characters 
good  in  themselves  and  sufficiently  suitable  to  the  time.  The 
obvious  points,  chiefly  of  contrast,  are  judiciously  seized  and 
effectively  presented ;  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new 
being  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the  invaders  and  the  invaded, 
and  also  within  the  walls  in  the  opposition  between  Christianity 
and  a  still  reluctant  Paganism.  These  broader  features  are  yet 
further  diversified  in  detail :  we  have  a  Gothic  matron,  im- 
placable in  her  revenge  against  the  murderers  of  her  kindred, 
and  her  brother,  a  young  chief,  forgetting  his  duties  as  a  warrior 
in  his  passion  f(^  a  daughter  of  the  enemy :  we  have  a  pure- 
minded  Boman  girl,  and  a  voluptuous  senator ;  an  ascetic  father, 
ill  suited  to  educate  a  nature  fuU  of  susceptibility  and  enthusiasm 
for  Art ;  and,  as  further  foils  to  him,  a  self-seeking  and  corrupt 
priesthood  of  his  own  faith,  and  a  pretended  convert.  The 
pretended  convert  turns  out  to  be  a  savagely  sincere  pagan, — 
who  again  is  himself  confronted  with  the  indifference  of  a  di- 
lettante favourer  of  the  old  belief  and  with  the  relentless  reality 
of  Gothic  contempt.  But  it  is  of  course  impossible  in  a  single 
sentence  to  express  with  decent  perspicuity  the  complication  of 
the  story,  or  even  to  enumerate  the  impressive  situations  and 
the  strokes  of  tragic  irony  which  such  materials,  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  workman,  might  be  expected  to  produce.  A  toler- 
able specimen  of  the  writing  may  be  seen  in  the  subjoined 
sketch,  which  accompanies  the  first  introduction  of  the  senatorial 
Epicurean  already  referred  to. 


■■  ^e>^iifa**^'-K«fryi«fo.  ■ 


"etpec»%iif  ttAbrt  UAi^/tnk^'tfe  sk'StWrf 'ak  a'tatoe^^M'btet- 
•HiietaBteof  «'hBi'ag©wW<Jvi|i'i}ortMy*r'*mt  ftufiifwitj*  will  aot 

-frenpit  tisitJotninseribtf^r^BWis*  estrtwKKJg  piig^  tffter'pagfe^  awd 
.tWre*  Mieiiough  :ifl'M'fe«'-weihti\ie'ex4rttetriliW'Bl»0'(^thit!'*he 

otiib  chdFaolcrs,  bti>&itatilt!«b  th^M'^cxf^Hi't  >tIwrD9^eb'iii'ftoUoa<4s 

-  ib^ihed  on  «xleut ed '  ^b  >V^e«ramb; '  AntcMina  't^od  ^oltf^intib^ 

'<tiiej^go,bu^mtk«tWiaikiMJ  INu«i^'btiknd-Ulttlti^,'the<Ghri^^n 

li9!iiet:'€(}dftl'liere'to>'h{tt'ftiQliitieiil,'tElttd'^  hiai<S<it/ peaetttckd  lt«- 
'  Vond  thbir^  m^  '^An^ofltf 'trfttt^f  AvtAla^HienikkiMc;  tlie'Gotlllc 
-loV«/'diapkyB'a<^edni;r^8atiA^nti4iyatj^H'iM$«otiirtfed'{ibir'b7tlbEi 

''Bomaa  f^rVonr,'  with  vhich  his  posBion  U  satd  te  ibSplre  him. 

Altogetker  the  romance  is  one  which  shows  literary  craft  rather 
TOr*.  XCII.   MO.  CLXXXTIII.         ■  K   K 
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than  ge&uiife  madtery  over  either  history  ot  huin&a  nature :  and 
the  artifices  by  which  the  style  is  diversified  are  too  conven- 
tional. An  author  has  not  thrown  himself  into  his  subject 
with  the  necessary  abandonment^  when  he  can  make  apologies 
to  his  readers,  and  assure  them  that  he  does  not  mean  to  fatigue 
them.  Miss  Lynn's  sustained  enthusiasm  is  more  wearisome, 
but  if  proves  her  to  be  in  a  kind  of  earnest.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  and  with  some  justice,  that  the  levity  against  which 
we  are  taking  exception  is  not  out  of  place  in  a  book  meant  to 
be  read  and  laid  down  agdn.  Mr.  Collins,  in  the  preface  to 
his  second  edition,  evidently  seems  to  recollect  that  a  more 
serious  tone  might  be  more  decorous  in  a  successful  author  who 
has  a  gUtnpse  of  permanent  fame.  The  earlier  calculation  is, 
however,  we  suspect,  the  truer  of  the  two.  To  be  really 
valuable,  an  historical  fiction  must  not  leave  our  jconceptions  of  a 
period  exactly  where  the  last  great  historian  placed  them. 
'  Antonina '  has  earned  for  itself  popularity  in  England,  and 
possibly  an  introduction  into  Germany ;  but  we  should  hesitate 
in  adjudging  it  a  more  decided  apotheosis. 

Less  adapted  to  make  an  impression  on  the  ordinaiy  reader, 
Mr.  Robert  Lander's  fictions  are  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
the  rest  of  those  which  have  suggested  to  us  our  present  subject. 
Like  his  brother,  he  does  not  care  to  fall  in  with  the  humours  of 
his  time,  though  he  has  not  made  any  open  profession  of  his  dis- 
regard Southey,  the  admired  and  admirer  of  both,  has  declared, 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  instance  of  so  strongly  marked 
an  intellectual  family  likeness.  Mr*  Bobert  Landor  modestly 
disclaims  the  compliment  which  this  implies,  saying,  that  ^  the 
'  Laureat  must  have  meant  only  such  a  resemblance  as  often 
^  exists  between  great  things  and  little.'  There  is  so  &r  truth  as 
well  as  humility  in  the  disclaimer,  that  Mr.  Bobert  Landor  does 
not  show  that  rough  and  untamed  vigour,  that  strong  but  warped 
individuality,  for  which  his  brother's  writings  are  so  remarkable^ 
We  are  speaking  without  any  knowledge  of  his  early  life  and  for- 
tunes, when  we  venture  to  assume  that  he  must  throughout  have 
lived  in  greater  charity  with  his  generation.  His  intellectual 
habits  may  have  been  the  same,  but  he  has  evidently  followed 
them  in  much  less  of  an  antagonistic  spirit ;  not  flying  in  anger 
to  the  wilderness,  but  retiring  quietly  into  congenial  seclusion. 
His  real  sphere  must  have  been  not  Italy,  but  Us  own  Worces- 
tershire parish.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  certainly  enou^ 
resemblance  to  make  it  probable  that  the  works  of  the  less  known 
brother  should  be  attributed  to  the  better  known,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  ^  The  Fawn  of  Sertorius.'  Both  seem 
to  have  studied  the  classics  devotedly,  and  with  the  same  object, 
o^not  as  critical  scholars  or  learners  merely,  but  as  imitators, 
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.tb^i^h  ope  fa  &f  more  disposed  to  ambitious  rivaiby  than  tho 
other.,  Both  have  been  rewarded  by  being  allowed  to  catchy 
not  exactly  tjie  classical  style^  but  the  classical  habit  of  compor 
sition,  which  differs  msdnly  from  the  modem  in  paying  much 
more  attention  to  form,  and  much  less  to  colour.  At  first  sight 
it  might  appear  that  they  do  not  sympathise  with  the  same 
features  of  ancient  life  and  character ;  as  Mr.  Robert  Landor 
has  on  each  occasion  chosen  a  Boman  subject,  while  his  brother's 
predilections  appear  to  have  directed  him  principilly  to  the  art 
and  civilisation  of  Greece.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  this:  for 
while  we  can  have  no  apology  to  make  to  the  *  Hellenics,'  — ^ 
our  admiration  of  which  already  stands  on  record,  -r-  we  fancy 
we  can  trace,  even  in  Mr.  Savage  Landor,  more  of  the  Roman 
than  of  the  Athenian.  If  he  has  imitated  the  Greeks  in  some 
of  bis  English  works,  he  has  copied  the  Latins  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Nor  would  any  man  who  was  not  strongly  biassed  in 
Kivour  of  Roman  doctrine  deliberately  prefer  Cicero  to  Plato. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Robert  Landor  promises,  in  a  second 
series  of  *  The  Fountain  pf  Arethusa,'  to  take  us  to  Athens. 
Happy  as  we  shall  be  to  meet  him  again  there  or  anywhere,  we 
do  not  feel  sure  that  we  shall  find  him  as  much  at  home  among 
the  wise  men  of  Greece  as  he  is  with  the  consular  phantoms  of 
subterranean  Rome,  or  under  the  banners  of  Sertorius  in  Spain. 
At  present,  at  least,  he  shows  a  better  eye  for  the  veritable 
members  of  the  Roman  congress  than  for  Alexander  or  Aristotle^. 
Not  but  that  in  him  too,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  our  romance 
writers,  there  i§  a  little  of  the  modem  antique.  His  views  of 
classical  life  not  unfrequently  seem  as  if  taken  from  the  level  of 
the  last  century,  which  may  be  symbolised  by  his  supposed 
brother-in-law's  terrace  with  its  urns  and  balustrades.  His 
study  of  Roman  history,  accurate  and  extensive  as  it  has  been, 
bears  signs  of  having  been  commenced  in  an  age  when  the 
echoes  of  Goldsmith  had  not  been  forgotten.  Even  in  the 
lower  world,  Roman  citizens  would  start  at  finding  themselves 
written  down  as  J.  Caesar  and  M.  T.  Cicero;  especially  Jf 
endowed  with  a  faultless  and  uncompromising  memory.  The 
plan  of  the  ^  Fawn'  is  a  direct  contrast  to  that  of  the  *  Fountain,' 
—  the  one  being  professedly  a  rechauffe  of  a  recovered  Roman 
MS.,  the  other  as  palpably  a  narrative  of  exceedingly  modem 
experience ;  yet,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  former  contains  a 
prophecy,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  latter  in  the  dialogue 
between  Orcilis,  Sertorius,  Virgilia,  and  Myrtilis.  In  speculate 
ing  on  what  may  lie  hid  behind  the  veil,  their  anticipations 
point  more  directly  to  the  solutions  which  Christianity  was  to 
provide  for  heathen  problems,  than  they  could  have  done  had 
they  been  actually  conceived  by  Roman  heroes  or  Spanish  ladies 
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even  in  those  days  of  expectation.  The  second  tale  turns  the 
tables  on  the  Christians,  who  fail  in  impressing  their  superiority 
on  Pagan  judges :  still  it  is  only  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
that  the  shadow  cast  before  by  the  coming  book  should  have 
represented  it  in  an  inverted  form, 

Mrl  Lahdor's  superior  perception  of  the  conditions  under 
which  classical  romance  is  possible,  is  shown,  we  think,  by  the 
fact  that  he  alone  has  thought  it  necessary  to  give  his  tale  a 
fictitious  setting,  instead  of  introducing  it  at  once  to  the  public 
without  any  medium.  Such  expedients  —  making,  in  fact,  a 
narrative  within  a  narrative  —  have  been  in  pretty  frequent  use 
among  our  Imaginative  writers,  since  the  *  Canterbury  Tales' 
and  the  *  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  They  are  evidently  artificial 
contrivances,  intended  to  produce  an  effect  which,  could  not  be 
secured  without  them  —  to  apologise,  as  it  were,  for  something 
in  the  character  of  the  work  which  follows ;  and,  consequently, 
their  propriety  niust  be  measured  by  their  necessity  or  utility. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  should  be  pleasing  and  beautiful  in 
themselves,  they  must  be  seen  to  be  in  strict  congruity  with 
that  which  they  introduce;  nor,  indeed,  is  mere  congruity 
enough,  if  it  should  appear  that  they  could  have  been  safely  dis- 
pensed with.  The  rule  which  Mr.  Pugin  has  laid  down  in 
architecture,  holds  good  in  other  departments  of  creative  art : 
the  artist  cannot  be  absolved  from  the  duty  of  regarding  utility, 
—  that  is,  in  other  words,  the  purpose  and  imperative  require- 
ments of  the  work  which  he  is  contemplating.  This  principle 
excludes  an  artificial  introduction  to  a  story  in  some  cases,  as 
surely  as  it  demands  it  in  others.  Thus,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Mr.  Tenn3r8on,  who  is  nowhere  more  happy  than  in 
such  preparatory  sketches,  has  not  occasionally  been  led  by 
that  temptation  to  employ  them  where  they  are  not  absolutely 
needed.  What  is  there  in  the  Morte  D* Arthur  to  make  it 
come  niore  properly  from  *  the  poet  Everard  Hall '  than  from 
Alfred  Tennyson?  Where,  indeed,  do  the  respective  positions 
of  the  two  poets  differ?  Or,  again,  to  take  a  more  illustrious 
instance,  is  there  anything  in  the  *  Princess '  which  requires  to 
be  understood  as  the  product  of  an  idle  interval  during  a  fite 
champitref  Or,  if  the  poet  himself  was  not  to  be  supposed 
competent  to  produce  a  *  Medley'  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
such  as  a  reader  in  the  nineteenth  century  could  appreciate 
without  special  information,  where  was  the  need  of  imagining  a 
plurality  of  authors  — 

*  Seven  people  being  set  a  tale  to  tell 
Which  one  might  have  related  just  as  well  ?' 

Scott,  in  his  first  great  poem,  communicated  with  the  public 
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through  the  intervention  of  a  '  Last  Minstrel : '  afterwards  he 
saw  that,  with  a  very  slight  modification  of  the  ballad  language, 
a  chivalrous  story  might  be  told  by  himself  in  persoi;i ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  showed  his  judgment  by  dropping  the  fiction. 
But  where  the  events  to  be  described  are  such  as  those  of  clas- 
sical antiquity,  the  case  is  altered.    A  writer  stands  in  a  certain 
relation  to  his  subject,  and  that  relation  must  be  accounted  for 
and  disposed  of.     Where  the  subject  belongs  to  no  time  at  all, 
like  that  of  the  *  Princess,'  it  may  be  approached  by  any  person 
of  any  time  who  has  the  capacity  to  conceive  it.     Where  it 
simply  belongs  to  past  time,  the  Middle  Ages,  for  example,  a 
modern  author  may  introduce  himself  as  a  mere  spectator,  and 
not  be  perceived  to  be  actually  out  of  place.     But  where  the 
lime  to  be  described  is  reaHy  past,  and  yet  separated  from  us  by 
another  and  a  wider  chasm  than  that  of  years,  the  presence  of 
the  writer  becomes  questionable,  and  possibly  inconvenient.    He 
is  liable  to  be  asked  not  only  concerning  what  he  saw  but  what  he 
felt,  and  his  feelings  are  sure  to  be  a  history  in  themselves.    There 
seems  to  be  but  one  alternative, — he  must  throw  off  his  modem 
feelings  fdtogether,  or  he  must  have  them  specially  fdlowed  for 
and  recognised.     Mr.  Landor  has  given  us  an  example  of  each 
of  these  courses.     In  *  The  Fawn  of  Sertorius'  he  is  not  only 
anonymous,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  the  tale,  characterless. 
He  appears  only  as  the  English  editor  of  a  manuscript.     That 
manuscript  is  assumed  to  be  the  substance  of  a  Boman  narrative, 
reconstructed  by  an  Italian  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
copying  it  entire.     Thus,  by  a  sufficiently  probable  fiction,  we 
are  prepared  for  a  story  classical  in  its  general  spirit,  but  not 
destitute  of  later  touches.     In  the  '  Fountain  of  Arethusa,'  on 
the  contrary,  the  modem  narrator  is  everything.    He  is  virtually 
identical  in  his  antecedents  with  Mr.  Landor,  who  might  have 
been  himself  the  hero,— if  indeed  he  could  have  avoided  being 
iliereby  in  a  manner  pledged  to  the  authenticity  of  a  very  mar- 
yellous  tale.  The  subject  of  the  work  is  the  ancient  world  viewed 
by  the  light  of  modem  experience,  and  reflecting  back  its  owa 
light  on  modem  society.     It  cannot  properly  be  called  an  Im^ 
torical  fiction,  as,  though  most  of  its  persons  are  historica^aad 
retain  their  historical  character,  they  are  not  represented  as 
existing  in  historical  time:  but  it  indicates,  if  we  mistiUte  not^ 
a  way  in  which  historical  fiction  may  be  treated,  and  that,  w 
the  whole,  perhaps  the  best  way.     The  innocent  iorg^  ^  ft 
lost  classical  work.  Intimate  as  it  is  in  theory,  is  not  likely  W 
succeed  in  practice.     A  writer  of  any  independent  gfwusw 
never  be  able  to  tie  himself  so  dosely  to  his  suppowd  mottai  ^ 
to  produce  a  really  speaking  counterfeit.     It  is  hard  W9Hg»  W 
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execute  a  Sufficiently  exact  translation^  spirited  and  yet  thorongUy 
antique ;  but  when  botii  the  dream  and  the  int^:pretation  have  to 
be  discovered,  the  difficulty  is  more  than  doubled,  and  the  chances 
that  the  expositor  will  be  found  drawing  on  his' own  invention  are 
infinitely  increased.  The  very  form  of  a  prose  tale  will  have  to  be 
borrowed  to  a  certain  extent  from  later  times ;  and  no  human  com* 
bination  of  profoimd  knowledge  with  profound  self-restraint  will 
prevent  the  sentiments  from  becoming  occasionally  the  writer's 
own,  both  in  manner  and  matter.  Some  Girdldo  Comacchini 
will  always  have  to  be  brought  in:  and  though  the  excuse  fur- 
nished may  be  honourable  to  the  artist's  adroitness,  the  necessity 
of  any  excuse  must  be  fatal  to  a  work  where  there  can  be  no 
triumph  short  of  perfect  success.  And  even  perfect  success  can 
have  but  few  laurels  to  bestow.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  is 
preternatural,  and  the  labour  that  is  spent  in  thwarting  nature 
inust  be  labour  misapplied.  We  do  not  Want  to  have  the  lost 
books  of  Livy  supplied  by  a  modem  historian,  especially  when 
we  know  that  the  genius  which  could  perform  anything  so  un- 
genial  must  have  far  richer  stores  of  his  own  at  command.  Mr. 
Jalerivale  is  much  better  employed,  in  bringing  all  the  strength 
of  recent  knowledge  and  accumulated  research  to  bear  on  the 
latter  days  of  the  Republic,  than  in  endeavouring  to  re-produce 
the  views  entertained  of  it  by  the  aucients  themselves,  — views 
idghly  important  historically,  but  intrinsically  narrow,  and  al- 
ready known,  or  capable  of  being  known,  sufficiently  for  aU 
practical  purposes.  So  we  would  have  the  writer  of  the  next 
classical  romance  set  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Merivale  or 
Mr.  Grote, — writing  as  a  modem  for  modems,  armed  witli  modem 
scholarship,  and  able  to  compare  modem  with  ancient  institu-* 
lions,  though  not  on  that  account  [deviating  into  such  modem*' 
isms  as  we  have  so  repeatedly  censured,  and  describing  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  ^sguised  by  modem  peculiarities.  As 
Ive  saw  just  now,  it  will  require  some  artifice  to  render  such  a 
mode  of  treatment  tolerable  —-an  artifice  similar  to  that  which 
Mr.  Landor  has  tised  in  his  second  woik,  but  not  the  same.  It 
Is  possible  that  we  miay  be  ourselves  in  possession  of  suggestions 
towards  a  scheme  of  the  kind,  as  the  question  happens  to  have 
occurred  to  us  some  time  before  the  publication  of  *Th©  Foun* 
*  tain  of  Arethusa ; '  but  we  certainly  shall  not  so  far  forget  the 
province  of  critics  as  to  think  of  <5ommunicating  thenu 

Our  four  authors,  perhaps,  will  hardly  tkank  us  for  thus 
hoticing  their' respective  performances,  radier  with  reference  to 
certain  points  of  design  and  execution  which  hav€  im|Hre8Bed 
ihemselves  upon  us  as  important,  than  according  to  their  0W& 
profession  as  substantive  and  independent  works,  to  be  tried,  b^ 
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general^  not  by  special,  tests.  We  can  only  say  that,  if  we  havi 
thought  too  little  of  them,  we  have  thought  the  more  of  their 
subject — a  plea  which  we  adopt  with  lees  reluctance,  as  we 
fancy  it  will  be  most  readily  admitted  by  that  one  of  their 
number  who  has  appeared  to  us  most  successful.  Whether  any 
of  them  will  hereafter  fully  realise  the  high  conception  which 
we  entertain  of  a  classical  romance,  we  dare  not  prophesy.  But 
we  would  not  discourage  any  one  of  them  from  prosecutmg  the 
career  that  they  have  begun,  though  we  may  be  allowed  to  tell 
Miss  Lynn  that  her  power  of  language  and  force  of  passion,  to 
which  our  plan  has  not  suffered  us  to  do  justice,  would  probably 
be  better  displayed  in  some  story  from  the  less  sunny  and  more 
prosaic  life  of  modem  England.  If  they  should  venture  to  pro- 
ceed,%they  have  vast  fields  of  history  before  them  yet  unWorkeA 
The  age  of  Pericles,  though  not  exhausted,  will  perhaps  be  the 
better  for  a  little  repose;  but  there  are  the  times  immediately 
succeeding  it,  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  less  dis- 
tinguished by  large  historical  figures,  which  would  seem  to 
defy  the  power  of  fiction  while  they  provoke  it ;  more  tempting, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  partial  glimpses  which  their  records 
afford  of  the  internal  condition  of  that  astonishing  people  in 
its  wild  fits  of  panic  self-distrust,  and  its  repeated  bursts  of 
heroic  energy.  Republican  Bome  is  rather  hard  and  formal^ 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  declitiing  empire  are  not  attractive  t 
but  the  civilisation  of  the  Augustan  era  is  well  worthy  of  all 
the  skill  which  the  ablest  artist  can  bestow  on  it;  and  the 
period  which  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  represent  has  many  episodes 
more  truly  answering  to  the  title  of  Les  Mysieres  de  Rome  than 
any  French  story  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  *  The  Waverley 
*  Novels  of  Antiquity'  are  yet  to  be  written  by  a  modem  hand; 
and  when  they  appear,  though  they  can  never  be  so  extensively 
read  as  their  predecessors,  they  may  do  miich  to  create  the 
taste  which  they  will  n6t  find. 


Art.  yn. ' —  1.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa* 
'  tion:  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions ,  JEngland  and  Wales.  1850« 

2.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  th^  United  In* 
dustrial  School.     Edinburgh:  1850. 

A  T  all  hands  it  seems  now  admitted  that  Emigration  can  no 
"^^  longer  be  left  to  blind  chance  or  the  unaided  impulses  of 
unthinking  multitudes.  It  has  become,  at  least  in  our  age  and 
country,  one  of  those  great  operations,  which  affect  too  seriously 
the  destinies  of  mankind.     Though  opinions  may  be  little  ul 
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harmony  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  either  of  the  encourage- 
ment or  the  regulations  which  may  be  necessary,  yet  all  rational 
men  a^ree  that,  for  the  sake  as  well  of  the  pubJic  as  of 
the  individuals  immediately  concerned,  there  is  great  need 
of  more  reflection,  advice,  and  arrangement  in  these  proceed- 
ingsj  than  they  have  yet  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving, — that 
if  there  be  no  absolute  right  and  wrong,  there  are  some  paths 
better  than  others, — that,  in  short,  there  is,  or  should  be,  a 
political  economy  of  Emigration,  and  if  not  a  system,  something 
like  one  in  its  principle  and  method.  There  are  few  matters 
of  extensive  daily  practical  operation,  in  which  the  public  mind 
is  in  so  chaotic  a  state,  as  this  of  the  best  economic  application 
of  the  human  drain.  The  first  impression  is  generally  a  very 
simple  one.  There  are  too  many  human  beings  on  these  two 
islands,  and  a  certain  number,  must  be  removed  to  bring  their 
population  to  a  reasonable  level.  But  some  one  who  has  a 
turn  for  statistics  remark&f,  that  the  removals  by  the  drainage  m 
three  years  do  not  equal  the  increase  of  the  population  by  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  one  year ;  and,  if  he  have  also 
read  a  little  political  economy,  he  asserts  that  the  widest  room 
which  can  possibly  be  made  by  mere  emigration  will  be  speedily 
filled  up;  and  that  population,  when  it  has  su£Scient  empty 
space  around  it,  has  a  tendency  to  double  itself  in  some  five 
and  twenty  years ;  so  that  if  we  exported  a  million  of  people 
in  a  year, — more  than  all  the  ships  in  the  world  could  hold, — 
we  should  soon  again  be  as  we  were.  Thus  the  first  simple 
theory  is  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  prospect  of  relief 
becomes  desperate,  unless  some  other  view  can  be  taken  of  the 
subject. 

Amid  all  the  theories  which  admit  of  being  started  and  hunted 
to  nice  or  doubtful  conclusions^  it  may  surely  be  safely  asserted 
that  emigration  is  a  valuable  resource  in  two  cases;  — first,  in 
that  of  a  morally  damaged  population,  which^  from  its  state  of 
social  disease,  cannot  find  the  means  of  living  at  home  but  may 
possibly  live  abroad:  and,  secondly,  in  the  case  of  classes  of 
men  who,  though  not  actually  starving,  have  been  so  iax  left 
behind  in  the  great  race  of  competition  which  an  old  country 
like  ours  is  running,  that  they  are  here  on  the  verge  of  poverty, 
—  notwithstanding  that  they  possess  capacities  and  dispositions 
which  would  enable  them  ^materially  to  raise  their  position  and 
increase  their  usefulness  in  a  new  and  open  land. 

It  cannot  but  protract  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  adhering 
to  the  common  notions  on  over-population  to  find  men,  whose 
names  are  quoted  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  emigration, 
speaking  of  the  advantage  of  removing  skilled,  abl^  self-sup- 
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porting  labourers  from  the  country  by  artificial  means,  —  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  better  and  more  effectively  any  number 
of  labourers  may  work,  the  more  fully  would  their  absence 
*  relieve  the  labour  market ;' — as  if  it  were  production  instead 
of  consumption  which  renders  a  population  burdensome.  Oa 
the  contrary,  we  conceive  it  to  be  an  axiom,  that  a  well  em* 
ployed  productive  population  cannot  be  too  numerous.  It 
proceeds  as  a  corollary  from  this ;  that  it  is  not  from  the 
absolute  number  of  people  to  the  square  mile  that  a  population 
is  redundant ;  but  because,  from  want  of  capital,  or  of  enei^, 
or  of  right  calculation,  or  from  some  social  evil  or  other,  a  part 
at  least  of  the  population  is  not  working  effectively  and  pro- 
ductively. With  free  trade — with  all  the  world  for  its  corn- 
field and  its  market — a  tract  of  country  may  be  as  densely 
peopled  as  any  crowded  city,  and  yet  not  be  subject  to  the 
curse  of  a  redundant  population  in  the  true  economic  sense  of 
the  expression.  There  must  be  a  naturally  bad,  or  a  demoralised 
and  degenerate  race  of  people,  or  there  must  be  bad  laws,  lack 
of  employment,  or  some  social  disease  at  work  wherever  we  find 
this  sad  phenomenon  of  redundancy ;  and,  with  all  the  calamities 
which  late  years  have  brought  upon  us,  it  must  be  at  this 
moment  aji  object  of  the  purest  pride  and  most  hearty  satisfaction 
to  every  public-minded  inhabitant  of  our  island,  to  believe  that 
the  removal  of  bad  legislation  is  abeady,  by  the  free  space  which 
it  has  opened  to  our  insular  energy  and  enterprise,  doing  more 
to  adjust  our  population  to  its  means  than  any  artificial  drain 
can  ever  accomplish. 

It  is  not  from  their  absolute  numbers,  but  from  the  kind  of 
population  which  goes  to  make  up  those  numbers,  that  Ireland 
is  over-peopled  by  its  eight  millicms ;  and  that  the  West  High- 
lands of  Scotland  are  over-peopled  with  their  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand*  No  one  who  passes  through  the  ruined  -streets 
of  Cashel,  and  sees  the  ghastly  prowling  objects  still  left  to 
supplicate  subsistence  from  the  passing  traveller  —  no  one  who 
passes  the  turf  huts  of  Kerry  melting  into  their  original  bogs, 
while  the  remaining  inhabitants  gaze  in  blank  and  hopeless 
despair  on  their  black  and  rotted  potato  stalks  —  can  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  those  who  have  fied  from  these  ruins  must  be 
better  anywhere  than  there.  A  flight  of  this  kind  is  more  for*- 
lorn  and  terrible  than  that  of  a  retreating  army.  But  as  they 
were  a  thoroughly  diseased  population  —  a  mortified  ^  spot  in 
the  empire, —  on  the  whole,  it  is  as  well  for  the  country  as  for 
themselves,  that  they  are  gone;  and  we  may  fain  hope  that 
it  is  within  the  capacity  of  precautionary  legislation  and  social 
restraints  to  prevent  their  places  being  .re-occupied  by  others 
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of  the  like  kind,  spreading  around  them  similar  suffering,  degta-^ 
dation,  and  ^rm. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  emigration,  as  a  mere  riddance.  It  is  an 
amputation  of  the  mortified  parts  of  the  old  social  system.  But 
amputation  is  at  all  times  a  harsh  sad  business*  There  is,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  another  —  a  nobler  —  a  more  cheering 
aim  of  emigration  —  the  placing  of  those  who  can  live,  but  who 
Uvfe  poorly  at  home,  in  a  position  where  their  qualifications  wiU 
have  a  freer  range  and  can  be  exerted  to  a  fuller  purpose.    The 

S^culiiU'  drift  of  our  remarks  will  now  perhaps  be  seen :  we 
esire  to  unite,  if  possible^  the  two  purposes, — to  try  how  far  a 
completely  damaged  and  worthless  population  may  be  brought 
up  to  the  rank  of  the  better  order  of  emigrants ;  so  that  they 
diall  not  be  merely  shovelled  out  of  their  own  land,  where 
they  were  a  nuisance,  but  may  be  planted  where  they  will  grow 
lustily  and  bear  honest  sterling  fruit.  If  we  cannot  do  this 
at  all  for  the  aged,  and  can  do  it  but  imperfectly  {or  the  adult$ 
there  is  a  fine  field*  for  us  in  the  young  -^  the  homeless, 
hopeless  children  of  vice  and  misery,  who  swarm  in  our  streets, 
and  infest  our  highways.  Not  only  in  the  administration  of 
the  poor  laws,  but  in  the  management  of  the  ragged  or  indus- 
trial schools^,  which  the  earnestness  of  Lord  Ashley  and  other 
men  of  benevolent  enthusiasm  has  lately  called  into  existence  in 
England,  may  we  look  for  help  in  the  accomfdishment  of  this 
object.  Just  now  it  is  not  of  so  much  momeiit  to  extract  money 
fiomthe  public  for  charitable  purposes,  as  rightly  and  effectively 
to  direct  the  vast  stream  which  is  flowing  in  that  direction. 
When  our  attention  was  first  attracted  to  these  schools.  Upwards 
of  three  years  ago,  by  the  eloquent  piamphlet  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  we 
could  not  but  express  our  most  sanguine  hopes  from  them,  as  an 
evident  engine  or  good.  They  are  now  a  fixed  feature  in  our 
social  system,  and  will' remain  so,  unless  there  should  be  some 
larking  unsuspected  fallacy  about  them,  of  which  we  are  Unaware. 
In  the  meantime  they  are  at  work  so  fully,  practically,  and  ex* 

Crimentally  before  the  public  ^e^  that  we  are  enisled  to  go 
yond  the  first  question  of  their  general  expediency,  and  study 
llieir  special  uses. 

'  It  became  soon  clear  to  their  most  enthusiastic  supporters,  that 
as  mere  places  of  temporary  refuge,  these  institutions  would  do 
little  permanent  good — that  merely  to  keep  from  mischief  so  many 
^ung  thieves  and  mendicants  for  so  many  hours  a  day>  or  so 
many  n^ontiis,  or  €ven  so  many  years,  i/^as  but  baHdg  out  the 
Water — not  closing  the  kak.  We  cannot  •shut  euir  eyes  to  tiie  fad 
that  man  is  a  creature  of  impulse,  and  en^gy,'imd  enterprise; 
and  thalki  thi^  country  we  are  liraig  in  a  very  hotibed  of  activify 
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and  restlessness.  Our  future  lies  not  in  our  overlooking  these 
powerful  tendencies,  or  lulling  them  into  a  diseased  sleep,  but 
in  directing  them  to  good  A  youth  who  has  merely  been  kept 
from  mischief,  uid  has  learned  nothing  by  which  he  can  earn  his 
bread,  is  utterly  helfdess  when  cast  back  on  such  a  world,-  and  will 
be  immediately  dragged  under  its  current  into  its  lowest  depths  t 
and  this  must  happen  in  such  a  case,  even  though  he  may  have 
been  lately  surrounded  for  the  time  with  the  safemiards  which, 
to  thoee  who  have  once  a  firm  footing  on  firm  ^und,  are  a^ 
armour  of  proof  against  all  temptations,  —  we  mean,  of  course^ 
religious  instruction  and  moral  training.  The  supporters  <^  a 
system,  whi(&  aims  at  entirely  sweeping  our  streets  of  desti^ 
tute  and  vicious  children,  will  naturally  seek  to  economise  its 
resources,  so  as  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  within  its  fold. 
This  we  fear  is  the  prevailing  and  characteristic  weakness  of  the 
system.  No  arrangement  can  entirely  cleanse  our  streets  of  im-^ 
posture  and  pauperism.  WhUe  there  is  so  much  easy  and  foolish 
benevolence  to  be  practised  on,  the  trade  of  msudng  money 
through  this  channel  will  continue  to  exist.  Of  whatever  num- 
bers you  clear  the  market,  whether  by  fear  or  favour,  you  make 
it  the  more  profitable  to  those  who  remain,  and  leave  an  in*^ 
ducement  to  new  comiers.  With  the  natural  fountains  of  supply 
which  reguigitute  from  every  comer  of  onr  great  cities  — 
with  Ireland  as  a  great  pauper  preserve  always  at  hand — - 
the  complete  ezdiaustion  of  the  element  by  any  single  means 
is  hopeless.  The  cup  of  charity  is  like  the  horn  which  the 
^nt^  in  Utgard  handed  to  Thor  to  test  his  drinking  powers  — 
the  end  was  ewak  in  the  sea ;  and  the  thunderer  could  make  no 
impression  on  it  save  by  bringing  down  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Instead  of  atteiluating  their  funds  over  laarge  masses,  we  believe 
that  ihese  institutions  will  act  in  the  safest  and  most  effective 
Biann^  towards  society,  in  converting,  if  they  can,  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  the  degraded  offspring  of  hereditary  pauperism  into  mai 
ttid  women  capable  of  self-support,  by  enalMdi^  them  to  produce 
more  than  liiey  consume.  This  will  not  be  accomplished  by 
merely  keeping  ikem  off  ihe  streets-^ by  allowing  them  fiDod, 
fihelter,  and  reli^ous  instruction,  nor  even  by  occupying  their 
hands^  unless  the  occupation^  be  one  whid:!  may  afterwai^s  pro* 
(mre  th^n  the  means  of  subsistence*  The  very  easiest  and 
simplest  employments  which  keep  the  hands  in  motion  were 
naturally  resorted  to  by  the  founders  of  these  imstitutions;  ^id 
we  do  not  blame  them  on  this  ground,  for  in  such  projects  W4 
can  only  grope  our  wi^  to  tho  most  {indent  and  most  ^d^it 
m^asmres  through  a  cautious  examination  of  results.'  But  it 
liras  sootL  perceived  that  the  picking  of  old  i^opes,  the  sorting  of 
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b&ir  for  wigs,  th^  platting  of  straw,  and  the  knitting  of  stockings, 
were  not  the  species  of  training  that  would  enable  those  whose 
parents  had  lost  for  them  a  position  in  the  energetic  community 
of  Britain,  to  win  it  back  again  by  their  own  capacity  and 
strength.  The  longer  that  a  boy  is  kept  to  such  idle  occupations 
as  these,  the  less  capable  will  he  become  of  acquiring  any  better. 
Every  system  of  charity  is  in  itself  ^a  harm  to  the  common- 
wealth, only  justified  by  its  efficacy  in  averting  some  other  and 
still  greater  eviL  But  when  it  is  once  settled  that  a  human 
being  is  to  be  the  object  of  charity,  it  10  often  bad  policy  to  stint 
the  amount  spent  on  him.  At  all  events,  no  reasonable  sacris* 
fice  should  be  grudged,  which  may  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
lifting  up  the  pauper  and  his  offspring,  from  the  unproduc- 
tive to  the  productive  leveL  Hereditary  pauperism  is  a  per- 
manent addition  to  whatever  losses  the  passing  calamities  and 
convulsions  of  society  keep  throwing  into  the  chasni.  And  it 
was  by  this  curse  of  hereditary  irr^aimability,  by  workhouse 
and  pay-table  pedigrees  as  complete  as  those  of  the  peerage,  that 
before  1834  the  pauperism  of  England  seemed  to  be  gradually 
sucking  the  resources  of  the  State,  rich  and  poor,  within  its 
vortex.  Under  the  old  system,  and  we  fear  there  is  too  much 
of  it  still  under  the  new,  there  were  many  instructive  instances 
of  the  false  economy  of  relieving  without  reclaiming.  The 
parish  apprentice  was  a  worthless,  useless,  hopeless  creature ;  he 
had  been  preserved  alive,  not  trained ;  and  he  was  often  sent  out 
of  the  workhouse  with  a  frame  approaching  manhood  but  with 
no  larger  inward  capacities  for  its  guidance  than  those  whi<^ 
had  propelled  his  infant  motions.  IW  great  question  was,  how 
be  was  to  be  got  rid  of — how  to  Tbe  taken  off  the  parish. 
Those  who  wanted  real  workers,  would  rather  pay  a  fine  than 
have  him.  Through  funds  collected  or  advanced  from  the 
rates,  he  became  endowed  with  an  apprentice  fee.  The  artisan 
who  had  no  occasion  for  a  serviceable  apprentice,  but  who 
wanted  the  fee,  now  came  forward.  All  kinds  of  tradesmen 
whose  occupations  were  on  the  borders  of  pauperism,  competed 
for  these  useless  recruits ;  but  their  principal  market  was  in  the 
great  starving  body  of  the  hand-loom  weavers.  And  those  who 
indolently  favoured  this  wretched  system  might  have  been  often 
enough  startled  into 'a  sense  of  its  absurdity,  by  the  perpetually 
recurring  phenomenon  of  both  master  and  apprentice  applying 
for  parochial  relief,  as  soon  as  the  fee  was  spent.  In  the 
training  school  at  Norwood  a  different  example  was  set.  Woul4 
that  it  had  been  well  followed  I  The  boy  was  tr^ned  to  be 
much  too  valuable  to  require  that  he  should  be  offered  with  a 
bounty.  The  master  of  the  Limehouse  School  of  Industry,  whei)^ 
the  training  system  had  been  pursued,  in  answer  to  inquiries 
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by  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  replied,  —  *In  the  first  place  we 

*  diminish  the  period  of  residence  in  the  workhouse  two  years : 
^next,  the  apprentice  fee  and   expenses  are  saved;    next  the 

*  children  obtain  superior  situations ;  they  seldom  return  even 

*  temporarily  to  a  state  of  dependence.     We  have  a  strong  con- 

*  viction  that  they  will  certainly  retain  an  independent  spirit 
^  and  position  in  after-life,  so  that  instead  of  rearing  a  race  of 

*  paupers  we  are  now  rearing  a  race  of  independent  workmen 

*  and  servants  ....  Frequently  persons  come  to  apply  for 

*  children  at  the  Limehouse  Training  School.     I  immediately 

*  tell  them  we  give  no  premium.  That  readily  disposes  of  scores 

*  of  applications,  and  those  who  persist  in  the  application  are 

*  respectable  individuals  who  have  real  need  of  the  services  of  a 

*  well-trained  and  well-educated  child.     It  was  only  the  other 

*  day,'  he  continued,  descending  to  particular  instances,  *  that 

*  the  captain  of  a  ship  came  to  the  school  to  ask  for  a  boy.     I 
^  told  him  that  we  had  no  boy  old  enough  to  go  to  sea.     He 

*  said,  **  I  have  seen  a  little  boy  at  sea  scarcely  higher  than  a 

*  "  coil  of  rope,  who  had  been  trained  in  this  school,  and  he  con- 

*  "  ducts  himself  so  well,  and  is  so  active  and  useful,  that  I  am 

*  **  determined  to  have  a  boy  like  him,  if  I  can  obtain  one;"^  and 

*  he  told  me  there  was  a  boy  about  his  age  in  the  house  who 

*  would  suit  him.'  * 

When  it  was  first  seen  how  ineffectual  Ragged  Schools,  as 
they  were  termed,  were  without  a  skilful  system  of  industrial 
training,  to  elevate  their  inmates  from  pauperism  to  self-support, 
the  next  resource  naturally  looked  to  for  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  the  system  of  human  drainage  or  emigration.  We  have 
often  dwelt  upon  it  ourselves — and  no  later  than  January  last, 
in  a  pap^r  on  Colonization — as  a  necessary  condition  to  our 
relief,  especially  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  But,  emigration,  as 
hitherto  conducted,  has  been  found  to  be  no  immediate  solution. 
We  must  probe  deeper  into  the  evil  for  its  cure.  The  constitu- 
tion of  society  must  be  so  repaired,  as  not  to  want  a  constantly 
recurring  system  of  depletion.  If  it  be  left  with  those  who  have 
grown  to  manhood,  and  can  read  tracts  on  emigration,  to  judge  for 
themselves  whether  they  shall  cross  the  sea,  and  how  and  where 
they  are  to  take  up  their  future  abodes,  surely  it  depends  on  some 
others  to  consider  how  our  pauper  youth  may  be  best  adapted 
to  such  a  destination.  Not  that  we  think  it  would  be  wholesome 
that  the  youth  of  any  class  of  society  should  be  brought  up 

*  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  from 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children, 
p.  171. 
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with  the  view  that  their  ultimate  fSsite  must  be  emignction.    No 
father  or  mother  of  what  are  called  the  better  dasses,  wh3e 
patting  the  head  of  the  rosy  well-tended  infant  which  is  -dining 
round  their  knee,  asking  all  kinds  of  questicms  about  the  futuse^ 
and  talking  as  if  the  house  it  was  brought  up  in  must  be  its 
home  for  ever,  would  admit  into  their  mind  the  thought  that 
the  child  is  doomed  to  be  expatriated  —  that  it  is  ndsed  for  the 
foreign  market.   K  we  come  back  ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards^ 
when  the  child  has  srown  a  youth,  and  when  he  knows  that  his 
futox.  mu«t  be  in  a|Lt  nj/asure  of  his  own  inaku^  still,  Uxe 
judicious  parent  or  parental  counsellor  would  not  do  well  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  tell  him  that  there  is  likely  to  be  no  room  for 
him  at  home,  and  that  he  must  look  to  emigration.    And  so^ 
as  a  rule^  with  the  working  classes.     A  population  in  the  state 
which  that  of  Ireland  has  got  into  at  present,  is,  for  the  time^ 
an  exception.    Otherwise,  emigration  should  not  be  a  profession 
for  a  class  so  much  as  an  individual  resource.     Individual^ 
of  any  grade,  may  find,  at  a  particular  crisis  of  their  fortunesi 
that  a  new  country  will  give  them  a  better  prospect  of  sue* 
cess  than  the  one  they  have  lived  in,  and  may  consider  it  to  be 
their  interest  and  their  duty  to  act  upon  such  a  view*     Those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  influence  the  fate  of  masses  of  the 
humbler  portions  of  the  community,  or  who  are  wceiTod  ^7 
them  as  advisers,  may  wisely  come  to  the  Uke  conclusiou,  in 
behalf  of  their  unsuccessful  clients,  under  similar  circumstances* 
A  grown-up  man  must  go  where. he  can  preserve  or  recover  his 
independence.     Our  means  of  subsistence,  —  to  make  life  worth 
having,  —  ought  to  be  independent  means.     But  to  educate 
any  dass  systematically  in  the  notion  that  there  is  not  space 
for  them  among  us,  and  that  they  must  seek  their  fortunes  on 
the  fresh  soil  of  some  distant  emigration  field,  would  be  gene- 
rally equivalent  to  saying  to  them  that,  since  other  resources 
are  avowedly  provided  for   them,   they  need   not  be   bu^, 
careful,  and  virtuous,  like  their  neighbours^  who  seek  to  live 
at  home.     Such  a  system  must  tend  to  train  them  in  the 
belief  that  they  have  found  the  secret  of  relieving  themselves 
from  the  universal  curses  of  manhood — labour  and  anxiety;  and 
that  there  is  a  table  spread  for  them  in  the  wilderness,  where 
they  have  only  to  go  and  sit  down.     The  predestined  emigrant 
will  thus  dream  that  he  has  obtained  an  exemption  from  the 
cares,  perplexities,  and  toils  of  his  native  country:  though  in 
reality  he  is  only  placed  in  a  position  where  such  energy,  for- 
bearance,   patience,   and    industrious   endurance    as   he    may 
possess,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  being  more  fully  developed 
dnd  more  sternly  tested  —  where  alone  they  will  be  more  plenti- 
fully rewarded.     Now  if  any  delusion  of  this  sort  is  a  probable 
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^xmsequenoe  of  special  schook  for  emigrations  whatadvi^t^gi^ jb 

tii^re  to  be  set  on  the  other  side?    In  our  opinion,  none  at  alL. 

There  are  not  two  kinds  of  industrial  schools  required:  one 

for  homey  another  for  the  colonies.     The  best  way  to  train  a 

youth  for  emigration:  is,  to  train  him  to  get  on  at  home. 

Wherever  his  lot  is  cast,  we  should  wish  him  to  be  something 

better  than  a  hew^  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  to  his  life's 

end :  though  wool-sorting  or  rope-picking  are  even  a  still  poorer 

training  for  the  Canadian  forests,  the  Texian  weed  prairies,  or 

tiie  pasture  plains  of  Australia.     The  destiny  of  the  individual 

encumbrance  on  charity  may  be  settled  by  his  being  shipped 

off  to  the  most  promising,  or  to  any,  settiement ;  but  the  dis* 

eases  of  a  social  system,  infested  by  swarms  of  this  description  of 

pauper,  are  not  to  be  so  easily  cured.  -  The  mere  emptying  out 

of  human  beings  upon  shores  where  they  have  a  chance  of  life 

which  they  had  not  at  home,  though  th^*e  may  have  been  sound 

enough  reasons  for  it  during  a  dreadful  feimine  and  commercial 

panic,  is  not  a  practice  to  be  systematically  followed,  with 

decency  or  humanity.     When  we  take  the  starving  Celt  from 

Skibbreen  or  Skye,  and  land  him  on  the  sands  of  Canada  or  the 

mud  of  Australia,  we  are  rid  of  him,  to  be  sure;  so  are  we  of 

the  discontented  workman,  who  is  carried  from  the  crowded  piers 

of  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  to  be  set  down  on  the  equally  crowded 

quay  of  New  York,  where,  to  hia  intense  astonishment,  he  will 

find  that  he  is  as  far  as  ever  from  an  easy  life,  high  pay,  and 

cheap  liquor.     The  other  hemisphere  shrinks  from  many  of  our 

emigrants  almost  as  much  as  from  our  convicts.     The  inoUviduals 

who  are  so  disposed  of  may  never  come  back  agidn ;  but  even 

if  it  were  personally  no  subject  of  regret  that  they  have  been 

woefrilly  disappointed  and  foully  deceived,  they  waft  over  a 

miserable  history,  — one  which  surrounds  emigration,  especially 

as  a  resource  to  the  humbler  classes,  with  desolation  and  misery, 

instead  of  hope  and  progress. 

Supposing  that  we  are  right  in  tiiinking  that  one  and  the  same 
tnuning  will  equally  answer  for  both  purposes,  the  question  is 
reduced  to  this — What  that  training  ought  to  be?  To  merely 
occupy  their  hands,  without  opening  their  capacities  to  skilled 
labour,  is  to  ^ve  the  inmates  of  Sagged  Schools  and  Union 
Workhouses  a  very  miserable  chance  of  success  in  life,  and  to 
give  society  a  very  miserable  chance  of  being  rid  of  that  burden 
which  heieditary  pauperism  has  imposed  on  it.  We  truly 
believe  that  the  best  thing  that  can  oe  done  with  all  children 
who  are  once  brought  within  the  circle  of  pauper  or  eleemosy- 
nary education  is,  to  train  them,  as  effectively  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  to  some  practical  and  useful  line  of  life,  so  as  to 


EmtgraUiiii^^dni  l^OstMi^'iS-aimnff. 


akin.  Such  rough-handed  raiacellaneously  trained  beings  may 
make  better  emigrants  than  your  finished  mechanics,  whose 
pedantic  adber«ice  to  the  dogmatic  methods  in  which  they 
have  been  drilled,  and  -whose  firm  belief  in  the  impossibility  (U 
anything  which  is  out  of  their  taught  track  being  suffidently 
correct  to  answer  its  purpose,  are  the  curse  of  all  inventiTe 
geniuses,  and  of  all  eccentric  gentlemen  who  wi^  to  have  the 
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tinngs  aboat  diem  made  different  from  their  ndghboars'.  We 
win  not  say  iJiat  these  finished  niechanics  would  be  less  fit  to 
ads^t  thenoselTes  to  the  wants  of  new  colonies  than  the  coarsely 
truned  youth  of  the  industrial  schools ;  but  we  believe  it  would 
give  our  hand  workers,  both  mechanics  and  manu&cturersy  a 
better  and  firmer  position,  whether  in  their  own  country  or  in  a 
new  settlement,  were  they  acqusdnted  with  more  than  one  sort 
of  business,  and  able  to  turn  their  hands  to  various  constructive 
operations.  It  must  be  Mt  to  the  enli^tening  influence  of 
national  education  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  as  well  as 
many  others,  which  will  serve  to  raise  the  working  man  to  a 
greater  share  of  independence  and  security  than  he  can  now 
attain  to,  —  and  this,  simply  by  ^ving  him  access  to  a  wider 
round  of  occupations. 

Though  Bagged  Schools  and  Union  Workhouses  cannot  tndn 
ihdr  youtii  to  the  thorough  mastery  of  a  trade,  experience  has 
shown  that  their  miscellaneous  industrial  training  prepares  a  boy 
for  learning  one,  and  makes  him  more  valuable  to  a  master,  even 
in  a  difierent  pursuit  from  that  in  which  he  may  have  been  prin- 
cipidly  engaged.  There  is  a  mischievous  superstition,  which 
operates  most  banefuUy  on  the  working  classes,  that  the  capacity 
to  do  one  thing  infers  incapacity  to  do  another.  The  number 
of  objects  which  can  be  accomplished  by  any  human  being  is 
doubtless  limited ;  but  the  ability  to  do  any  one  tiling  with  the 
head  or  with  tiie  hand  opens  the  Acuities,  and  makes  almost 
any  other  work  to  which  they  may  in  after  life  be  exclusively 
devoted  the  more  easy.  There  is  no  sound  moral,  except  by 
way  of  warning,  in  the  fable  dbout  a  philosopher  caught  by  the 
Algerines,  who  was  found  fit  for  nothing  but  to  sit  on  ^gs  and 
hatch  chickens. 

As  it  would  be  injudicious  to  attempt  to  make  finished  work- 
men by  this  system  of  tndning,  it  would  also  be  a  very  great 
mistake  to  endeavour  to  make  such  institutions  self-supporting, 
by  bringing  fabrics  into  the  market.  The  best  and  most  in- 
structive labour  in^which  pauper  children  can  be  employed  is^ 
in  ministering  to  their  own  wants: — making  their  dothes, 
food,  and  furniture,  and  fitting  up  their  dwelling-places.  It 
would  not  be  just  to  the  independent  mechanic  that  the  money 
of  the  charitable  wealthy  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  com- 
peting with  him ;  it  would  be  still  more  unjust  to  tax  him  to 
support  his  rivals.  But  that  he  should  evQr  really  sufier  from 
such  a  cause  is  an  empty  fear ;  —  any  attempt  to  compete  with 
him  in  stich  a  quarter  would  be  quite  ineffectuaL 

A  general  glance  at  the  economic  advantages  which  emigra- 
tion to  a  fresh  soil  confers  on  the  poor  but  able-bodied  ^  surplus 
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inhabkuit '  of  the  old  country^  may  serve  still  fortib^to  ^w 
the  vahie  of -ekilled  indugtrial  traimng.     The  eoiigiatiim.  field 
will  not  be-a^reat  almdiouse  for  him;  far  &otQy0iiiddiQgiiJiAlo 
live  idle  on  we  bounliies  of  nature,  it  siipplj^  reatoisQ^  hi«A,.to 
that  poeiticm  of  a  oapaQity  to  eam  hia  bread^-w^ch  hiapsipQiits, 
by  degeoierating  from  the  ranks,  oi  prudent  ^nd»8try«rhadf.f<N^ 
feited.     He  and  his  brethren  m  mi^prtunearje  ^rodundi^ti.iMdt 
fix>m  tiie  4J>6olut»  number  of  pec^le  in  the  eof:intary»  biMrJiM^ose 
their  parents,  through  vice  or  culpable  indolenee  apd  c^uffileaayiefls, 
have fuled'.to fulfil  the  conditions  of  a h%h  so^^stafies  t^e  very 
first  <^  which  requires  that  every  man  should  preserve  9<Hne|]^i]g 
of  what  he  produces,  imder  pain  of  sinking  below  the  level  of  adf- 
support     It  has  been  well  said  that  there  nev^,  was.a  swphis 
population,  where  every  head  of  a  family  has  a  hundi?ed  pounds  in 
the  savings'  bank.     But  the  saving  out  of  past  produetion  does 
not  necessarily  embody  itself  in  money  or  tan^ble  propfHTJy* 
It  may  be  represented  by  education,  or  professional,  tr^iniiig,  or 
whatever  gives  the  human  being  opportunities  for  t^^fiituie, 
by  exanption  from  immediate  daily  necessity.     The  o^oi::tluuty 
which  the  carpenter  or  the  bookbind^  has  got  of.  mastering  a 
lucrative  skilled  {m^esdon,  is  the  hereditary  gift  whi<^  hi^i^ar^nts 
have  bestO¥red  on  him  through  their  caution-  and  forbe^urance  in 
not  unmediately  consuming  all  they  had  produced.     This  is  his 
capitaL    But  the  city  savage,  and  the  abandoned  child,  of  the 
social  wilderness  have  no  capital  in  any  shape,  and  society  »eannot 
afford  to  invest  them  with  so  much  as  their  neighbour  the  car- 
penter possesses ;  it  would  be  dangerous  if  it  did  so»  Now  the  ad- 
vantage of  enugration  to  such  a  person,  we  repeat,  is  just  this, -^it 
redresses  the  wrongs  which  his  parents  have  committed  in  r^ard 
to  him,  and  sets  him  off  in  life  with  a  banning,  with  a  kind  oS, 
capitaL    The  untilled  alluvial  soil  of  the  prairies  or  New  Zealand, 
is  another  kind  of  capital  lying  waiting  for  any  one  who  will  go 
to  it ;  in  this  country  it  requires  an  expenditure  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds  an  acre,  in  paring,  trenching,  and  tile-draining  to 
make  its  like.     But  the  extent  to  which  it  is  really  available  as 
capital  will  depend  much  on  the  capacities  of  the  men  who  go  to 
it     If  they  can  only  plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  they  may  have 
food  in  autumn,  but  they  will  have  to  wait  long  ere  they  obtain 
by  the  exchange  of  commodities  other  reward  for  their  labour, 
ikit  if  wUle  his  neighbour  ploughs  and  reaps,  one  of  them  can^ 
however  roughly,  make  chairs,  tables,  and  agricultural  instal- 
ments, and  another  can  perform  tinker's  work,  while  a  third  can 
turn  out  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  fourth  a  suit  of  clothes,  they  have 
among  them  the  midn  primary  elements  of  a  sodal  community, 
and  the  fixed  capital — the  land  —  is  inunediately  available  to 
supply  all  the  wants  of  those  who  live  on  it   Once  taken  out  of 
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the  Slough  of  Despond  and  started  Mrly  in  tte'woiUy  there  is, 
of  coarse,  .ho  saying  to  what  height  of  fortune  ^e  rMeemed 
outcbst 'may  arrive.  <  iButtiieatotimnktiion  of  ^res(tfottti<ies  is 
not  a  pectdiArity  df  emigration:'  •  CertAiti'o6iftdrdehfeefr*<}f  gbod 
luck,  ekitful  manageriient,  and  prudent  fiirethought'  arfe  eVer; 
from  time  to  tiinfe,  creating  fortunes  alraoist  oiit  bf  ny>thing,  in 
ourdense  cities,  as  well  as  in  oui*  emigration  Ifields.  The  natural 
function  of  emigration  is  merely  to  give  the  poor  man  a  start  in 
life-^not  to  carry  him  over 'the  ground;       ' 

Apart'^rom  atiyquestien  respecting  the  mdritof 'founding  Rag- 
ged Schools  as  pkcesof  refuge  for  al^ndoned  ehildi:^n>  supported 
by  private  (Aarity,  we  owe  to  them  the  eippHcation  of  ilidustrial 
training,  which,  we  believe,  will  in  the  end  be  found  their  most 
valuable  feature;  We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  en- 
larged j^xperience  of  the  Niorwood  Tairiing  School,  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  P€k)r  Law  Gommissioners;  Among 
these  schools  supported  by  voluntary  contributioni^,  there  is  at 
least  one  in  which  the  industrial  training  system  faks  been  sys- 
tematically pursued — the'  United'  Industrial  Sdiool  of  Ecfin- 
burgh.  Such  efibrts  ^re  not  artificial  interferences  with  the 
natural  organisation  of  society ;  they  arerestorations  of  a  balance 
which  has  been  artificially  disturbed,  ^i^d  their  immediate  whole- 
some influence  cannot  be  better  e^empMed  than  in  the  following 
statement  of  their  experience  reported  by  the  managers  of  the 
United  Industrial  School. 

'Besides  the  prospect  which  it  affords  of  bringing  up  usefiil 
members  of  society,  the  indust^al  system  has  provied  of  emihent  ad- 
vantage to  the  discipline,  harmony,  and  effectiveness  of  the  institution, 
as  a  mere  place  of  education.  It  has  been  found  eminently  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  children,  and  hence  to  their  contentedness 
and  good  conduct.  It  13  too  often  forgotten,  that  the. mature  outcast 
of  society  and  the  child  of  want  or  degradation  are  two  totally  distinct 
beings,  both  in  their  physical  and  mental  nature,  and  demand  as  dif- 
ferent a  social  trcfitment.  The  former  becomes  supine,  inert,  and 
Tiopeless,  during  his  career  of  vice  and  misfortune— ^ the  latter  often 
shows  an  acuteness  and  energy  beyond  his  years. 

'  It  has  been  observed,  that  children  early  deprived  of  their  natural 
guardians  exhibit  remarkable  precocity,  as  if  by  a  wise  provision  their 
natures  were  adapted  to  the  difBiculties  of  their  position.  Among 
those  poor  abandoned  children  whose  daily  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  sup- 
ply their  daily  wants,  the  young  human  faculties  are  subjected  to  an 
artificial  forcing  system,  which  enlarges  them  to  their  utmost  stretch, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  developed  seems  sometimes  incred- 
ible. These  qualities  have  an  accompanying  excitement,  which  de- 
mands a  field  of  development.  Employments  which  do  not  in  some 
degree  tax  the  ingenuity  and  the  powers  of  body  and  mind,  exhibiting 
results  which  increase  with  the  energies  bestowed  on  them,  cannot  fill 
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S^^ntta  '^Mm^^a-atiif^g^Qtd. 


Duiues  en  mimao  aeetmy :  —  . . :   -  r:  ; 

'-In-dreaming  of  each  mighty  birth. 

That  shall  one  Aaj  be  bom 
-  Frpm  marriage  of  the  Western  earth 

With  nations  of  the  Morn.' 

Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  difibrencei,  IcM 
marked  indeed,  but  quite  as  real,  distinguish  the  neveral  Ea* 
ropean  races  from  each  other.  Each  has  its  peculiar  eii't — ib> 
Bpe<nal  line  of  excellence,  in  which  it  is  unapproachaUe  —  it* 
fipecial  incapacity,  which  no  experience  and  no  er&rt  leem  aUtt  to 
cure.  The  spirit  of  patient,  unwearying,  and  miiuile  rtgteareh,  ' 
of  profound  and  far-reaching  speculation  —  the  petft^'uM  id 
the  abstract  intellect— are  the  dowry  of  the  Gcnait  Vm%  tfM 
faculty  of  maoaging  successfully  the  rougher  and  faicfe^  nMi^f* 
of  B0(^  life  seems  to  hare  been  grsoteu  to  iktm  m  Ur  "-^tttior 
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meature.  They  are  glorions  mnofiians^^rt-tftty  eoiotiioti-plaee 
admtniifetaitoiB.  On>thertbedi9tkal'8oieiroe.;of  govenin^ot-tl^ 
think  {»<^((Hnidlj*^m  ther  aoftQal  drt,  bf  k  ikfey  thiirTe  heM'  ab^  yeit 
chiMr^  ITo<  A6  Juiame^^  (igaki  i^  assigtieditbfuif^^ljyid  &iaf^n%r. 
tibn  ^--tiuct  keen  fiosoepfibil^ 

reaHty^ 0at  of  virfaiob  ffudogsrtiief  perfiHstbbf^itheffi&e  'iirto^   /S«t 
for  some  centuries  back  theyiuHre! seemed  io^vir^bBseiMsrbvUIkiDt 
]Kc-«niuiettfo  btrtbd  texfttnie  ofiooonmltoee  fik^^h^praotkiJ 
ckkties  fuid  rbomiie89>  6£  pditidaltlife.     yfkhAe  lyiast  dii^tt|]|ir 
ccanbkxatiosi'  df  intetteittnifl  pow^lameag*  Europemi^aat^on^' 
they  haveiHiifleKed ^hstuselr^eat to-bef taitire  misgovi^hied  tlan- axijR 
people' except  4;hB  I  Splafliiai^;vand  wHBb'diedBnestrs^^l^dtd&imjIft^ 
iH^the  wteliy  th^ythttyeilonj^fireinftiaed  ii^ar)^  atin  itmdistilliii^: 
all  th^)nnterial'ideih«il^t)l'  omUsatian^    Pei^bapa  i</*6i^<<b6)^bWl . 
very  8aerifice<{t<>!'^eftl<lbal  iwhickftDkmp^  &ri  the 

achievements  of  odnitooi^  life^  t  whelvei  nmij^^aiaitfT^  ^  and/  •  adli{)|lH 
tione  railieivtUan'eivl2^*«iiii!air^>iwanl)ed--^¥i^  of.i1?hal 

£»y  rather  dhani^fafe  ifemcrval'tO&it^'to  imajke  rDoln^^ 
b^-  '  Probably  ako  jOo^  parsnat^aQa^  oterweeiHOig  ^ip^^temiAM^ 
the '  merely  beantilBli  are/un&fem^eto  ^a^t^tlrtauir  bardneasaodr^ 
steitiin^  oi  ^miad  #hieb  snaj^be^^deniialrtO'  suocdait  isf^  Ihe:  sim^ 
t^ork'Xif:ihBipbKtioal'-aceBfi#  'v-)f!  j.-n  |,o'Mr  -r/f  vh^-s^f  'i^Jr  )j  )t!,. 
'  The  Fveneh^>  tcoy  tmrit^ramd  inr  ecientij^prfXHrnon^ace  alHdic»9[ 
w&ih  'iin{k>t^ncefrwheB)' they^ap|fl*gaoh'iti)'e  IhigheBc^i^enscim, 
poetkad-or  spiriliial'thaiig^*    P-rd-ieminentr  ^m  tk  rxaimaiy  p^{4% 
they«fakve  signally  failedin  aU-  attehiptd^tof  addntiayal^0«d€{easi 
ia  tfaieiriotiier tadfaifiTenKhitBiM.itAndfr witiir^thet thonghtaiiof 'thtf. 
Whifle  pieof)le/<MKUi()i3dr;£oirr8ixiylyearfr  'ih}4h^  rthst^ 

<  abstract  ^peiBfeotiod^  in;ig9tJ3rDmtot'>((]tfhioh^  3&.;(Danii}^'|(m^. 
mairioed»  Ss  noti  an*  olgeot  of  <irQas6iiahIei|)toaui:t»  bec^a!  it  is^noti 
(metof  possible  atilidnmen^^  and  with  od  fiiiiia  fields  ^d)  ah  udfan|^ 
pj9d^  atodre^y  aS'H^ieiver.fVQadhii^ed^ifii^Any^/iiai^^ 
«^iJhey;areiiiEhially(atJtkelpve8el3>tr>ti^  itfli^ 

begmldiig,  tio  thei^afisation'fyf.ldieiifideaL^r  WhUe  thetlEngUdiit 
on')<to  'odier  fainndr*^>k)^tfain^iabste^fe<^hcniighti^  bohiBg»  wittC 
MBpicbtt  or  contempt an(^r£dfelairDni^^er«bieTitificlEOcy»^f 
in  moral  orpoktical'qiiesdoneytempuw^'tentati«rdyafl^ 
ing)  aiways  milsiysismi^kv  akemaldiy  slaepttig^an  iMwlki^  aipati) j^ 
ttnd'  awa^iicig/wititxa  ipamorsttet  ^^  mom^eitirmam^  fAtAm^mailesk 
hardship  now  swaltomk^  )the  inoBt ^fiMmatrdua^ppfpreosif^ ;  -^iiioim- 
n^gleetingthe  ]gr<m>th  iDf>(the>moeb  finghifii]i«YB9|i3K>w  ekoosim 
themselves  to  the  !most>«io(ro8e6pio  tv]gilstoee;>itow.f^^^ 
frantic^  and*  remorseftily  iif  a*  ctiinilDal  m  hhrnUyrf itctat^>  i  dt  a 
pauper ) inadequately^;  now  feOKtemflatkig  withi,i9efiNie  ^ 
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iSSSen^^am^^iS^   grifiding  isssery  of  diousaads;  — ^^neveiikefees 

si^^c^itf^ a«rdiit9'^oeei^/thai:^k)ftt>fl.^  &r  dlawer  xatey  witk 
tii^^^^gffiied;^^  of  |liisl!l]i4>  JU^'^uid'  tlie^'^fl^iBiob.'  o£  social  wei&ve: 
^fi?i^4>tm<ied  iiby  i  •  diffietdtitsi ;  tbej"  ^^  s^ic6e^  im^  Tnajntftining  ^  thmr 
fi^^ok^^^^tjiaired^'  isnd^ietQib  eonfimieil  $  ^  aoiL  ia<  mahiagt  ahnott 
sotne  ^«<Jbpiri-i-4iiiidt!gvi'<aiid^flttlK»vt^  ilus  ^  ther^  bi»  .-^itoft 

<^Odi^t&  aMf pe9^l9  atiid  eqtdppM^inkat  adeqcwtftmeabiiBe  mtk 
altioa^dti^'^itr^I))0npr8tthic^  ^oci^^  natitosf'SiiG^ 

c«^  susl^^ ^i»Kdlmc^iin  aUndhubs^ i  or  ^r^idis^ feinie'  ^Jiaes/  is  van 
i^^l^i&cmiil^ idemsiiidi; oitud  't&  imaguierjtfaati -the'  sanffij^Htical 
gtltiiJ€lK^t«s411  jfiti^aS'>ai&€i^48iafipin<!^odloii^takai  gf'^bu  moaik 
dadg^tifr'fdotetq^doD.i  Yi^tj^eift)  tore]itoi}iii!fetJBfaoiim>thiU;  it 
i#4lxnii  die>«ioit>  iwiddyi^diiusedi  of  iaH)  >  b]ani{>{»6heDi^oaa^  fnd 
it4d  1^^  obep  of^«ttll>c>|]^ev8^^  intoi  wb^  BngMflhmSn  ate  most  apt 
t^^.i< *  ^HQd^fiiawibeeii  ibodfJiinidi'/;13ce! ^^ enthasiaiticr  ooiit 

zii^^i^lei  irliioh  4ifi0i^^YR)eiomffj:ot«rBiiiiiiIaAjrc  wi^ 

alto^ther  justly  we  need  not  here  disoaB^-oiiiilon^caireec^f 

£teod&t^i^7pe»ibiuJl  fir^diHD9'i4i^bQo^an(qriintbiwliioh(weirk^ 

t^^t(&tly/^4d^rbbgh'ithl»irdarkesliii  disai^sfafsj  /IQiqrimei^dMnuis 
&^  i^theJitaaexh^itenoejvandfobmottPctodn^^  t» 

otok;  ^d'  t&ey  ia*e>backedfm  thebi'dwlaiidd^^ 
i^mpptfbtfit#lii(^^  tUd^dBaitefedxrvwmtyrBiid  tbetagelnmeoiKiieTO- 
iMieebf^Eaj^ad  4all^sbffip]di^;'!I^HP|p:B^e  eagfarl^^ 
^Ib^a&d>(ft)fli^da8f{i  toailateitt4^;a}ikeotO{iitt^irj|iitcBii^^ 

islpteiiy^  0dii^1»tioQ(xk»itteirjpr8tda8e&jI]^^ 
£(^4^  *  ibati  T  wtt  t  istfouldiiiindsv^iie  nobr c  3latK)nid  dbafjlifciitionscl 
lifiijr  n^igiresl  b^'^b^noliious^'^notion^itbipteeeibffi^ibiiti^ 
'^(^(^ 'imd^kk(p  ill»em^  pei^^ 

o^^sirrWtfoii^iwtbvbfidasdd^es^aiEd.^^  domrmce 

W :  klM(|:  ^e  1  tealiimi^ift  [  add  v^ffect^ 

ftr  ile»^to{ih«  IpowrtiieiiiBflyeff  ^dia&rto  those  iiatioiiaLk|uaUtieB 
-!Mfi>r  lAie^niOflititpai^'i^^^^  iibtqdivTOjri^.asiamiabliBjasice^ 

i9»eclfidbie  ^^iwhioi  eikabU^^iist  tO'  nse^rthetaa  ao/ekB^dl^^iitonsiipidj 
uieil'>defi«ienoies5  imd^idcCTectilihQu^iiioongciiatie&r    >>      /  s   : 
'   We  tfaiidD  thi^t { w  ilittJe  Irefedtion:  v^ill  hfiow  reason  for  beHsTr 
kig  thaV  if  we  bairei'faiiec^cdedinjthe^at-olgect  of.apeDp^^ 
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Sifortttto'ionDinai^ittl  dnMbt^  thBivft<^iiK>a|a^ii*iflkiha*ilMl^^ 

ij^/tihe  {ieoimiqesQrall&Bae  on^ttsem^ee-fith^ifitiMw  juMiiboai 

toy[tu^enfaito|)eirfBcti^     cth€6fe.oimgtiiba9tOT4isddttSrin(igf^^ 
iienlifr  fliMrr<]gpedifeaelKi]gjiwlBddl9«i^ 
UiBastliwinifleibiiBlj^^iDteiifiefd'B^  .jweveat  &dtfff&sa{in9pn(kiDg 

Jia^idpuutaii^  mitii&cfiraii^ek^iv^9ackfjdi£)iohiE£ 
iiahdBal>Idha]tii^Bivif<bnitlKtnG[|iii^        dtmfl  ^nMWBtgcmeiifeiDffllfaB 

ti8v/nor{0tb^rog[ieKtipIeoisoUsstadb  iirill^^odSS^iodiheHeedtddphiicBS 

it<!;iieoiilp>Jrfhdj9zwrfodxni£^&I^ai»Q^^  jtbriiAhfantirhnB  sbid 

ItfeifiBglnflu  irfEiitiJjaim  wdboih  8i(^i3(weiaiir^i(rQBiiiKI?e  piil  nxl 

mOxoikid  iteftseaiaHearfte'iaadoAiaigyBXHAoAoaiijb  (sdlefld^^in  .to 
|SDimtenu^(Ith'(bpevilsi(fliid  .^vknfekily^lS^jinwIiQ  fisGoii 

4^(iEDiimjX)fligovex]inH9it;[:r  t^^se^kmupqmilqcjwkidfallfcgeigqfite 
batiinuiyieD  ^^^^J«rfaiqhiiE;|)glkhi]pe^  tjieandUvsq  »tk  geulom 

M'^iJeb^iii^oebaepdcniv^IwhtDo  bf^  iioti^watiilie^sdb^owpxidligdcf 
EkigQ6h'im^ititntbiiBriii)JnEd»  Imiiik^'fiDftHkQmfeqf^  g&dj^ 

loiiiileqiiii^  k)o6ar|fiat]^raiid2i^  dHt  nl     .daiiJi? 

pmtBiBidvtl  leHMtiiBdfiiAodo^namdefe&sif^ 

ofrnrfaaibb  )vouli^a^ifii6fe)iBigbtpa|;ratorj^  totsvitiate^dH 

i{librc)d^£laBBs(ti]icoii|tii^laBdi(^^  #»rtetfi  q^lbiiBl^^itb^^invk 

Sonfajdhlnilififii ;  dtittoindeioi^oafid^iiEtaq^ika^  cffruts  6DAHn&sli«ii^«^ 
£Q0ifcio|3SjriEii]^8faiiw(i£  havislenji;^7bdia)^98ailii0ij^ 
alul/<8obbi'Ubert{^  ftJiantaai;rJnfatsc[miiiKitlieiJ\^  (flcuttB  aid 

Iwyinrcilisfa]^  )findi(ii)st3contttd^  <^ 

l^idifisii)!!  Middfttl  ^loElfc^st  inked  qgevemubcilt^  CHDrItaUti«3%^^ 

olirjidMidictiiigJiagihlibntill'it^^  JE^iinBteiSD^  bof 

since  the   daysJo^'iWiffiiEiiitf  id£i{Oktb^poi^tiiA<p;itf&l^4;hM^ 
l!h0:i3^[iie8fatii»d}|Hteibgati^ei'cifi  tUd  CS^niiBa^oriib  aifcd'iD^er 
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€hbviriE»(tedIdittoHoiiie)ii£lI^d^  hod 

Boodtfofvii^  *jdMibi'iiiltoIia~«i;]ise^         dBintiIiJbBr)p(ni(cr)i^  ^\^ 

hfo^pspsfi  fei£itfa&i|ffO(teBdiiElgnnw«ii]l&ibe  ')sepQ^a33t>(|;ot  rtto^oni^ad 
Jhdii^ofijllieitopjdtnir^saa^  widok 

w»iKnN2irqMsilmttdl  ttHoeeoq.  (>irb«ibol]iijrQl||avhmxTtbeH(h3A0ibf 
Sioidritl^mBfte  UbBiiwMbe8j{bg89thi^.po(Are^of  d6i]^Tolltt%aittrop^ 

9iitKl  jidw^oisi^likMBaK;  Quit  jfaktjiiili^tel^jsiiah^^ 
ftoiB  ^vttdioADjfiakaiirtiilfarce^      <fcCiihcc£iB9{«)gHliMU 
|!n(dqei:)ilh6»Hoii$er]o(inoei^  £7  oharinkte8re8i<jamipert^d)<thexiwffl 

^ods  aiidD3ift]d/J;M]i  l)»d£^lD0{b!S>\;tbd}is^had>clHi^^ 

Jboft  fiurq  diSihs^  abjiianevofiiAe  (tWte  nonqtiliiSht . Aci)^enfcff)^ 

|Mnsiia]l)WCQb0Miib]iJaxflBci»  fiffib^^monei; 

ali]niWfi»[teti;ive<)fi&ctiimr^^iQaii»e^  SkntaooUnai 

lucni  j^^9Keslo£I»irastidig'{iiUiitfaB  Ibnsialmiiofilth^iOQiintey^ 
0t0pgiag>Jtt]feIiupplie8p(paz[d7siQ^  tI|diganBniiii^t^()aiiih(dbecb' 
matitog  tiift  periibaoeDlit  fatj?^)^tii;][g^mlpiiietiee  vtb^  ufldoiibted 
flig^  foB  sDoeeiaiitijrl'^nubGiri^fi'ifaffi  Amf^MxfiiBA 

35etD(tiibqavDpifiet^itfjBiidl(jfl[  poiteorifwh^Dt^JBiiiieDasad^ttn^^ 

|)naadJM%iitfanb4ift^iHic»at0e  AlibUitiaii  iniiif/  its 

abuse.  In  the  8»iia)(^viQriiaetasii2faiimk9iJDsqi^  ifinqno jorie* 
JfoulifcjbalahiiiiUjpiiefiidt  ibelfandftbfi^iiatieteaflidiiJMii&e^Eid^ 
efi^riflttbidbpiiidottftj^  wbauBtnos) 

tikacflMsitnstio  (ti£o(aiftii»iiBteprfBep/Ipia^^  tidklimiK^ 

liiMityiiintaithciiQ^iiisfiibKobttit^  fasoepladiislihftxTev^ 

£»(  jmort^.'jB^raAid  ^niaA)  dalajpemidjdecidbibbalnrillle ;  &Q»tBtfiBiaii3 

the  adidteJiistorJi^tif/^bsltEidshipa^^ 
<»£  Bs^tiittcAopraQtbadUcQmnieBivrOi&iilM 

t^  -^xeatttiiKlhroD  v]iklKiii>0m^  faoxfid^elUi^  ii^>hiM  neoesUxj( 
3»  ai&^appoiabk^;!^  'JB»g|kbdi(«tea4iiMaEr//]iad)  jffiifgihih  {nancip^iito 
ixiakfiN  £^g|bdbda3fititodQflisl/ti»»r^^  naHo^ifiHcboid^ 

and  ^iJitHiinioqDcyi  oomoiK^ub^  ^dJi&i^ 
fiaeit]iax9diifla£oii)iirIadb  diidL/t^edarthtkjtaffiiifiaaof 
lilMlilftAdljiiyer/pihttlacQ  9^^  of!t  ymU 

^i  ite  .'jnoQr^ifuitivt  m 
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ieplorMy^tiBibj  wtre  miimaiHged;  omdr^hcpir litttoMoi  memkm^ 
paUio-goodt  or  Md,  Hbevtji  ^weretikeifrmti^die]^  boik^fc  ittv:dM 
inliRm(isjak/pifmmTM  ciiijiptirfa>t/EngiMt)<iyi^  mem 

staggered  in  their  adherenee  to  the  priiKnjpM'^Qf  MimtilUkmmtlL 
fp^ilnti  {isf.oans^Hfeiiod  <if  iMaEt  dMf^^t*^8£tedva/9tmee^ 
TiMbedof  lUs^(iiia7»beifQSRid' in/ttornvin^^  ^ei  8tin»(rifest 
Whijgs txf  itiie'pertod,  sttch  a»lRomittf  andSfi^^  TiVbi^ 
werehflRbvNrtRrek^mt^lMeMig  whadtmiiKAdiftfln^glil  b»^  iwiyjiighi 
by .fiiitasB)  ofi  goveimnileht  r^friiildit<tb^dnui  tefabnMkdsmiQdi  to 
lobk  ti]v4o*iis  fyUyt  inistrunients  of<>goodr  )W0^  CMinaU'^bf  Jii' 
r8meiid)eff  1 1  how  ^Yntiseemndcaak^  nMf^siaa&iXi^^sSteTi'ti^  seeiilfi 
Bevohilioto^  wlMn;*tiiider  »  Aggolwrer  aitfvettibnt,  ^^dangewi^ 
a  vifdciit  dndfdc8taie<dv^  aeKiotiBm^«b|Mhiedi'tr  I^ 
for  a  qoiyoci  rledsndaii^tDg  ndd^  dyciefl]bM^^<»iM  i  J&d 

novi  aftertitf  AiMttexpeirinie^^^lBoiAr  tiisny  «tf  •.kfvcvs'i  d&  «fe»' 
pufalietgobd  aore^U^nHg  ftb  a^iriUtaivf  ttotderatltoicdiieeMtoifaD^ 
tUng  Hike  Older  buiiof  ;chA<i8(I  rhcib«p'«nr  ^i/^Kktvmit^'hx^^bd 
Er^nde^an  eiitiTCaite  rfaeMel#  fiMRxr^iidiiipfiedeiitiidiibn^iipuitf 
alaioet  dt^^rbter^  oohditioii>  r  wkhbttt  eith^  vshdcniailBiBg  ^  ^jA 
tyinMitiy,  yt'  iitdBan^itg  fa  fivmith  oonvtdskm  ^'n]|fiM|hi»io0:<«iH| 
^baf^ioiotaientiiD^it  ^ye^beeorfspaii^inda^Qf  tlUalfaiidigih!^ 
tdiihe.  wpndiipofrSibeTtjnc  might  ihftveibMiiiiFir^^ 
reflected  that  ^Soieatkr  fi!^e  vinalittUfibiift  iiided^wtta^lLftiaifiirttfl 

quaiiUei  fin*  their  Bti]0ow^>4^hat'lliejniiai^'ii^^ 
femngpAadQmfVnli  ^^irtneyi  btit^mi^sin^^tiBltriliii^fattfTtyjriirhi^ 
wisdom  in^rvbi»e'i»ywbrkioub^iniait^^  tt»|iwmt4iHPi  ^ 

imniQadurahlorGviL''!     -t»i<l'.>j't(  jl'iiMT^nm  oiii  !<■  '•ffic>  .vVv^^uvat*'" 
Xt< irag^obeePvAd'lePi^iiy  Ihat^ HrUie a^aeauarohprni^ocniriilP^ 
of  <  «iK  ^priaoipal  ohAraeinr  faoA'^deDetideiiits^  >  o-^^iuMfios  /IMTthi^' 
creations,  of  rart«ad' time.  >^i(MttliexiMJte^  (krohir^iAieiil^^ 

thel  Afab^  Sify€i8i>to  riainaftustui^^e^iA^ij^iaidli^ 
bdtno  Abffih^  4iiit  the  qncbttott  is^  ykbBlkmsll^ef^j^^ikm^ai^^ 
comply  withl3ief»«lHi0di^toH)iffaioh  ldcMl€li«ieuii[doitB<idD«ti  mff^^^ 
ceriBfully.  A\W»e  wai9e'ft>rrtiifimAaitot  aij.iAhmtfiaim^  di^io^i&iAgf 
the-  fetstf  <of  ihe^Freiieh  p^o^e  ihMag  •  a>  Mat^'pi«ftv^iirio'&iT  li'^P^ ' 
pnUlbaaTdGli^iin  «f  *genraniinentli  tiiDtl^tdiey^ttttcPdbii^M^iii^di^^ 
cnmntaiM^fto  Ao  eoidtrarj^;  ^*0tt(•tb6[€I8t'^]^^llli!^         bM ' 
heiM^  th8^>a<po|Kikr  ieledtik)]!  t  of  (ffteiBleitatii^SMt^rti^tiii  i» 
in  Bomeqitarteis^i^  IdwrchmceiBight  «l^ 
Mi  Barrai^  fai  his  Hiikt^  of  La^f^a^tette^^wd'theBiihiOkidoKUiC^ 
ISm;  was:  abhamcaUM)  OMi£»sithat  the  eicfaflBte><^r4he«Mt  Biifc' 
Yohition  had  left  behmdeueh adeciied^vfaimiftfop-dr^ 
fevin  of  governmcfiit^'thkrt'^hei-prooltniitg  of ''<M/W       hkve 
given  rise  to  .idmost  universal  idarm  and  oi^>08iti<m.     We  wiU 
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sUA^s^edod  •  ja  idiipelliiig)  .tUatua v^rsioii  j  anedi  takno;  ;  llhe'  serioug 
qmttioil.  8tiU<arl3q^«^8y«<f!^'itfa0fken'fl/<]:^p^^  be  ancoesafiil^ 

dae9>9o|rimqtmif  «qi&di^t^i^v^  Eranoeras  jfetAiiixiisiblir' 

or.iimfeUlHd|9ito  tompljlSi  .'v;  •♦'!;  -^  i.-^t/:  :.■.,       .<  i    :«  h  ..••-,..: 

w^v^saoagbedftfin  ikfae^  lOTofamtiirTiteMimGkny  St^cDntaiiied^of  dn  - 
diffiedtty  «€lfriiii4iT«liBibg<!8iifehii«)!fonnl  of-  ^orYiempjeiit  iJii  Ijidt 
coMttliyi  v^  a04  Ml  noinallthtiritgn  ti>!  tfae  awflnieueffect^  ira  fffodoced  na 
lefl9  a%pmMmjt]iftiid^Ut  itntt^foffkllbrepuUkaiis/^fifenoniiim'^ 
s^£  !.^()f.jq»B>  MBEifi/  ev^>'moie  ctnmnDsdirof/idie  aiecelBsidij  iif 
a^^lrtKQg  fcrtrnar^of  jg(nteimiiiduitiiQ  tfaechsBActotiild  eiDdbmstkiioeR 
oflitb^fgpirdnMd. .  ^^le)]?e&r  lOitnijreiid^iB  t8l>tfaati)ptil^ir^(VoLi  lyL^ 
pMft2¥)fQr>eidfleiicetio£,lsif.iibaaiei6<c(m  erreii.iiktithe^ftttiive 

oijtbf^  UjiKi^fiitaiie^^flittdforr^  gblein^rirfBEniikg^II^-pDpulaN 
tidily  <tf)!E^iB9p^,  isbo  might  tiMitfc,tliali:itlM^''hftd  i^ 
tacdo(4a  •aefeore  libeot^  Bxateide  a£i)AmeAokf 

Qto^l3Q9tt^ilct)frGm}i}iefferi^Vdwlt  !leitekr>t6  ^lisiidFaybtte  ialalliwe' 
ctoi^u()taili^eji:<^^^A|fidldbea8iii3B  6£^fifaerty)Ba'>i]bt']iow:pei!hspi 
^vto  <be  ^n^fAfAnhyifim  zlatib]ir/noc)antl>ooiifideiitrihey'dsoi 
'  prepa|7(Kl.!toljlresfei(ye-lhy(ic»v  ^llnsiieadiofr^iiBb  iSbert^yr^Aaxii' 
'  ^fJn^.l)ei()t^(i6d  gro^tkiia'l^  niasoiiy'if -seooiKeieed 

^  if  ii>e}fe  .fitfdevw  xfioddeot^l  Itriljjminekvviifithu  asp!  laiqwepans^  ^ 

^2of>oiKter,?toii»pigi  Q9it/4iari9rfewait>iofe^deacl7,'.m         endear* 
y€tolir<8aCN^i)0%r:'toi  r{MQiii;ti'Ont»./Sfs/^:a<  fewicif  ^oBe-'qbailitipi'im' 
a;^(4)JjarlwlMb  ati^tiiidispfiiififiUbota' itbe  aaeceasMrvhifdkingi  of  / 

secmdlrfy  some  of  the  unavoidable  mischiefs  whicbvsudbiftgoveniA. 

wAigtedly^bhWjl'ftQ:aS)ilhe{']il9ed£^  pffieef&ir  a.iibst.preei6iiai 
g^d^i.^^ivduob Vb  dktetraiiiiA^nelit'tiUse.aaibeitiwe'mip.  < >l  t ;  '^ 
raiher]^i^.£xMbQe«a]0iteiia)fii8eo^  and^uistiGe^  %idefy!  ^ 

difiiisfidraiad/deiqf^iiiiigvfim  iai  Aet^rt^  -thb  people  'It  * 
mnat  l3le<b0mei  mniWR&Abivt  Jiei'whDDtabesTai'aiiarerSin'tlw  qUiibo^ 
tioiiii^.  4lie>  <BCkni«diiiit^y  ia>  talk^  g6Tf«isi'^i>^Wii  nli 

iadW)fcm^e^i;faMH^«!i^iiiitereil»ith8it<^h^  consider;  btitftbr . 

ia4$iresib8  fQl<  jbxa-.ooiw^i^Jid^hi&ifeUoir^tixei^  \ 

chdaj  Qf>?app«arlt(voIi8fa»Ti^i^)his  own^  -lA^da  ndt  only:  what  is  • 
dime  1  i»)  liiii^iv/bul^  ijidboa^'Iiahduet  tO'  all  ^xtfaer  inombmu^of ItlM 
QQi»i»€miir«sd»f)i»r;tbai^:hi^iJ8«iMier  a  IsdeBiiii  ol^gaticm  iq  r^^axd^ 
GoiiediMefiwbiftv^iCfenistmoity:'^^  "tould  be,  of  wfaieh  simple' 
selfiAlme^^  Mimdbedcad  by  (k>na6ii8no^^1me(Blightenldd  bycl^tt^^ 
s^ti^i  wiad^m^i  should  be* Ute  itaoti/Te  k^piilBe  and'  tiie' guiding 
staril .  lAU  fhifllory  >h^i8boinL  thati  teat!  freedom  can  only;  be 


Hi  J^ffi'eSmidf^pmi^^Mkee.  %-L 


tbe  Provisional  Goverament  ifor  ^'eir  eiipportera  Iiad'aiiT  idea 
of  adhering  to  it.  Their  profesdon,  as  veil  aa  their  daty,  deaify 
was,  to  ascertain  as  booh  as  might  be  by  uniTeraal  suffrage, 
the  real  wishes  of  the  country  on  the  nature  irf  their  govem- 
nient,  and  then  promptly  and  unmunnuringly  to  carry  thffm 
into  effect  But  it  early  became  evident  that  nothing  could  ba 
further  from  their  thoughts  than  either  to  obey  these  wiahea 
when  aacert^ned,  or  even  to  wut  for  th^  expression.  They 
procliumed  a  Republic  at  once;  alike  ignorant  and  careless 
whether  France,  when  consulted,  would  not  {n^fer  a  monarchy 
or  an  empire.  Tbey  issued  decrees  after  decrees  with  greater 
recklessness,  greater  indifference  to  the  feeUngs,  greater  contempt 


,  Ji»¥'«s?,fSte'«(.5  ^'vSiffS^'ci 
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msAamL  waa  tqipoBed  to  thekn^  thejr.  stifl  b^  Aemsri^^  etititled 
to  oos]|)q1  obedience  to  their' ^h^i>i>Sve¥yiBai^makttiUtiedilu8 
vi^t  to  ooepee  the  wbok  iiatiobi»  Every^vote  of  iWa  A^semUy 
was  a  ^gnaL  for  &omR^fa.vtj^4»  ^herwlio  were  o'^ded'itit, 
j(Q  ^descend  intO)  the  etiieetd^'  tia  the^  ^hsfts^imcr.  -  H^ekc^  %he  six 
months  BucceedosMg  Febnliar^  Mr^  fibaitsel^  Ut^rriiptkl 

eucces^onof  aetasd  pr  eitempteiSfkeui^s.  )  H^w^  icc^tild^ii  i^qn^ 
«)^«totLvet  sjfiteaQ^ouridat  ^a^id'ibe^  fimk^  ^vtendTbie^  v^^foaiidr 
litba  on  mhkk  it  rests^'^^^bbtmssioii^  1i«^  tlie  ^debidieti"^  Hhe 
^leotors^  nnequiTooally  and^  oonsf^ttiUoiialiy  eipiesBeil^  -^  W^  Bot 
mer^7>oveil0oik)ed^pr  oiTsrbprne^  Inaltopeiily^  defied' ti^'deout^? 
)v  A  eimilaar  «^rk  *  hfs.^ammaiedtke  coUnsepurdilfed 'bjrdl 
forties  evea-toitbe  dsiteatw^ieh  W€i  wl4t«.  -  *The  Premdettt  skid 
:thi&  AMemblj  >ptfesi3Erve  oD/aiiiitiide  of  upEUtU^aiid  indecorots 
hostiUfe^^  inlte^  ef-nUntiul  -  fo^btdafkiMse  >]ind^  z^^pieei  (  33ie 
malcoiiit^  aajboiitj'  rail  at  the  ^tmrnphMt^  4i^jori<rf,'£'ei  t&e 
Assembly^  i  and  ''liho'  AssemUyv  ^rg^tkng  ^thaft  'kngi^  erili* 
cmsa  iftjthe  inalieimble  right  oftha'  mimidri/^yf  *ehdearrdur»  to 
punifik  «ndt^,'g^  lbe>  previa  -The  defeated  Soeiafistd^  seem 
inceBeautly!'  occufoed  witii  plots  agiainst  thK&  govenimefit^  aad  the 
abroaed  aotbprities)  < retaliate  ibj  a  nei^^leetoral  btw  i^M^d]i»- 
feauchidea  baJ^  the  constitoencrjr'of  lEranoeb^  ^'  Eneroa^bnielit  is 
leljQrt^d  by  .encboaohm^it ;>' and'  tynxmj>Um' tibe  "O^e  ^sid^ and 
conapiracy  OA  the  othery  indicate  .tooi  |^k)ly  bo^>'li^e  ei^r 
party  .imderstand'lbe  duties  of  oiti2eiw  at  ^  ligbte^  of  fliao. 
f  FartoBt  (fiaysM^Xjhuzot)  le9Ubert€94ndividlie&es  d^s^cifbj^iis 
5  senles  en  ^pr^senoe^  de  la  toIoaI^  uniijue  dt^hAihBjmbi 
t  numeviqiiift  d&  la<  nation*  Partouftle  ptineipe  da  •^s^ti'sme 
*  en  &oeda  droit  de  Finsurreetion I '  *  ■'-  ' 

'    Again^  a  general  ire^rd  fbr  truth  is  the  b^ndj  ^be*  tacit 

rttilat6^  which  lbs.  at  the  Tery  root  of  ev^  soeial  relatkm. 
all  the  daily  and  hourly  transactions  of  life  we  assume  that  a 
man  will  do  what  he  swears  to  do^  and  ha^  done  what  he  affirms 
that  he  has  done»  We  could  not  get  on  without  this  assomp- 
idon;  all  soci^  would  be  brought  to  a  dead-loc^  in  a  sin^e 
day,  were  we  compiled  to  forego  it.  No  concerns^  least  of  all 
those  in  which  the  citizens  take  a  direct  share,  as  in  the  adniinis- 
tration  of  justice  or  in  municipal  government,  could  be  carried 
.on,  were  this  postulate  once  proved  and  felt  to  be  a  false  one. 
The  effect  upon  the  operation  of  free  institutions,  of  an  habitual 
disregard  of  the  obligations  of  truth  and  justice,  is  well  illua- 
trated  by  the  working  of  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland  iu  a  certain 
class  of  cases  in  recent  times. 

This  institution  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  witnesses 
will  give  true  evidence,  and  that  jurymen  will  a  true  verfict 
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wiil»dQ.j9a«.^I£  ithtsia^iiumpiioii/be'  corraci^  teial >  by  !}uiry« is /the 
mopt-jilYaloi^fale  i)f  fr^Q  4iiatitul»^  if  tbe  ftdsumption^bOff^Be, 
itfisi.of  ;^.  iQsti]turtii3«8i  tbo  ^SLOstuQoxioua  aiidi  t(cciaohefoii& 
Wb^r^  tM  [asa^mpti^cirsis;  aovr^,  .trki  ibyf  jury  ds  tbe>98ifagiua:d 
o£  iUb^9i#  /BTucji  ftbe  ;pmteoticm/  of  tbei  ccuixiasaaat^ 
iM^pmptian.  iB.'ii^torrj^t^  ^tbell  ^ti^iii;  by » jiixy  ik  ithe  sbieU-^of 
ti^,.wiPQ^-<i(^r^rl^^  peijJlj  o£.i*bfet^cd  »oitifc«ttH-*Aa.dehi8U3ia, 

diacp?erii)g»  but .  for.;  40Mi^itg  ntaiUn  ti-^  kkoi  for  •  >ad]iiinietee!k^9 
but  f<9a:ii^yftdmgJustiGer— tfor  oompromieiiig,  di^bnourin^^  acnd 
w4fmg0ii9gf(PO§]^^*j  ]!J[0it>tbe(.«S8umfxtio»ifafM  haigheaxi  not 
wnp^t  iu.il&eUftd ;  and  it«k  lioiiC^aas  that  it  has. not  been  iiot 
eo^  rrli^ftbat  rCc»»)tKy  H  isi  woEiJaifiivf^/  (that  frequaatly  wberQ 
purty  ,{eelpgk  riaHgioud' jbi(i6idli<t}r>  oat'  diaas  ;^mpatliies  ^vnt^^pme^ 
aeithjir .  ibia  /  stol^qiciit  oft  •  af  iwitoe^s,  mnr  the  oadi  jof '  jurymen, 
€aa^  bervjr#edi.OD.  Ojg^  iiislaiice:  wall  sofficeJ  The'  s^Mement 
waasJ\I];4lO'lQoi^i^r%(aiid.Was^  nnidey  vne^beMeTe,  klithe  Honee 
qi.  CqmM^s^  ^Ob:  me  jCKJcasioa/  send  ihei^gj^t  'afgitaton  ^  I 
^  wiKk^una^l  f^i  iBt^  imm  qq  his  tiialr  iw  imaoifsr,  L  ^ed  only 
^t;one.iWitne99  for..tibQdefene«t;/but^tbat  pae^tany^rbere 'Bailee  in 
^  Il?Qlmd»:<w(N9}d  hdmrbeeniauffioieist'  .Jptiiitka  ^unkt^man 
^.  m^  ikeim^n^A^hfiptt^fmYe^hsiit.be  vtmi^M^aii^se.  '',No  qaestion 
^  ^w^  i:aii»$d^4id  to  /Ivb  iden^y^  '^^n  my,  ei&K^  t0as  i found  f^iiig^^  * 
Xbe  State  vTriab'  in  Irsdand  in  1S4S  brought^  out « the^  J  aame 
^utibiiwlih  theinoat ;painfub<tod'jiii9ti»oti¥e<clefuai^  Three 
BaeUfiwer^seTeraUyiput'Onotbeir  trial  for  treasqn  andaedition. 
Aboui^  tbek:  guUt  there  wasaot  a  donbin  ifciwas  no]boiiam>and 
avowed.  They  did  not  even  plead  that  they  .had  not  oommitted 
txeacKHi;  they  Bimplyaigued^  after  thepftfetem  of  the  French 
Smmiiier$i^  that<th^  had  a  ri^t  to'  c^nradt  it.  Yet  ao  doubtful 
was  the.deci^on  of  ^n  Irish  jury  fdit  to  be^  that  the  whole 
struggle  took  plae&,Mnot  on  the  question,  as  to  thevaloe  or 
relevaney  of  the  evidence,  but:  on  the  atriUng  of  the  panel.  In 
the  two  first  eases  the  prisoners  eseaped  beoaqse  unanimity  was 
requnte4>  and  two  of  the  jurymen  were  partisans:  in*  the 
third  eaae  a  conviction  was  obtained  because  the  prisoner  chanced 
to  have  no  friends  in  the  jury*box.  So  completely  was  this 
acknowledged,  that  in  all  ihe  angry  discussions  which  subse* 
quently  took  place,  the  only  question  argued  on  either  side 

»  I  ■  ■         ^M     «1*^^^t— ■■»  I  I     I       I        ■  ^.i..   ^'I       IHI  I     ■         ■    ■   ■     >  I-    ^    ■      ■     ■      I  p  ^.   ^.^*     P   I     ^1         *   ^M   ■  -  I       y  ■-       ^■^.      ■■■    ■  ■  I.       ■    -,     ^         .   ■■^    ■    ■        ^         ■ 

*■  Mr.  Lover,  in  his  ^Rory  O*  More,^  mentions  a  similar  instance. 
Mr*  Foster  (Letters  on  Ireland,  p.  409.)  states,  having  had  the 
curiosity  to  count,  that  in  1000  instances  the  statements  made  before 
Lord: Devon's  Commission  on  ocUh^  have  been  flatly  contradicted  on 
oath. 
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tnmed  on  the  constitution  of  the  jiny ;  —  for  on  ^  great  issue, 
that  of  guilt  or  innocence,  there  was  no  difference  of  opimon. 
The  complaint  of  the  seditious  was  that  their  virtual  accotnphces 
were  excluded  from  the  jury-box :  the  defence  of  the  authori- 
ties was,  that  thia  was  indiepenaable  in  order  to  obt^n  an  honest 
verdict.  Both  parties  were  right.  But  how  can  trial  by  jury 
work  in  a  country  where  oaths  are  of  bo  little  cogency,  and 
where  party  feehng  is  so  universal,  so  vehement,  and  so  unscru- 
pulous, that,  to  speak  plainly,  a  prisoner's  only  choice  often  lies 
between  a  jury  of  antagonists  or  a  jury  of  partisans  ? 

The  second  national  requisite  for  the  succeesfol  worHng  of 
eelf-govemment   is   an   habitual    re^)ect   for  established  law. 
Befi^e  a  people  can  be  trusted  dther  to  make  the  laws  or  to 
enforce  them,  they  must  have  learned  the  first  great  lesson  of 
yielding  them  a  cheerful  and  reverential  obedience.   Without  die 
vide  diffusion  of  this  virtue  through  all  ranks,  the  law  can  have 
no  permanence,  the    administrators  of  the  law  no   authori^. 
Without  this,  what  hold  could  judges  and  officers  have  over  the 
people,  by  whra: 
movable,  and  fp 
to  oontn^  that ' 
venerate  and  u] 
against  the  male 
of  the  coBununit 
less  one  of  castii 
consequences  in 
direst  creatures 
make  a  juat  la^ 
great  body  of  U 
reverenee  fcv  tht 
'  inborn  reverent 
edu«ati(m  ig  ooi 
even  thes**  w*a 
culties  it^btoh.are 
the .  lawrOwkezB  s 
tiong  ar^i  few  in 
that  the  apprehe: 
democracy  ra  th( 
as  wdll  lis  ai.hi 
iin(»nakiUB<pQW«i 

long  aeouBtotned  to  submityandthe,  cKtenslverauufipi^WlRf 
the  bureauoratie.  syLStein,  which  scareely  l^ves  full  &tec{om  of 
action  in  any  of  the  ordinary  transactions. of  life,  have  hitherto 
in  srane  deg^'ee  replaced  that  respect  for  law  which  is  60  sadly 


ileHas^i4P*iBa<^^«rigbti  oP^nki/^^  ar  i!ig&t,oi©rfy /wtaiA^fllef  tOie^m'^ 


oppression  ikfl^'4kwti'H^ij(^^^t)«i¥^)Mii/^b;»«}k«^> b|igbf^ dM  l^t^ 
nished  as  a  daily  weapon,  constantly  flourished  in  the  face  of 
Mi^J'tel^ryiiy'^ife  yted^^ptoh^ 

3^^ep^^^^'^(^tle  'Whi(^ J!ya^1)e(i«itv^  W'^ft«ndA-p1^M^^tb>i;i6ii^ 
#h^  itl' ^£ngkddl4^i  cf^sld^j-^  Ube^^^tt<ini^^''n^^il^d>  ^f  t^i 

^^I^nil4^3on^f?i^tfeW^l  ^im,  ^M«^  Itfiftiii^tfdlti'  ^^  t^ifl^fti  ^riittt 


«Ki»W^^d#  ihfe  ^amker^i>u!0l5*lff4dfi<!inct/J  liM^^ 


ie§ii^efcfli^#ti'^*ltt^lb^'^iipy,'' ^ 

mStiHikd^^  i^§vlO}t'/^UIidit^f^^d«ifi^4^  f(k]H<8ii  ^^tfa>'ai«<¥&^ 

dfi§9^og^)j^/  ^Wfel^ifgei^i^l'^^bg^'btAek  ^W}£h^  1^1  g^Utf  i'fon(i 

]^i^ie^ilPd()6i#lhe^biidi^>iyif'^^  g]^«m'k»s3'^F4ik  totiptiTfiieil 
iti^te^^h^^^^M^k^ti^bcf'iU^i^klibiiiEit^b^it^ 


E^la^  we 


may  occwr  in  which- ^e'6ppressi6"ns  of  a  goVeMment  justify  a 
genei^  outbreak  on  the' part  of  the  people^  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  such  an  outbreak  as  an  extreme  t  measure.  The  right 
of  resistance  depends  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
nation ;  personal  opinion  or  individual  iojury  can  never  warrant 
it.  And  it  is  one  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  liberty  of 
speech  and  suffrage,  that  they  provide  the  means  of  readily 
ascertaining  what  is  the  amount  of  injury  sustained  in  any  case 
by  the  public,  and  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  public  concerning  it* 
A  further  illustration  may  be  gathered  from  comparing  the 
whole  tone  of  proceedings  in  State  Trials  for  libel^  treason,  and 
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sCQiwipelfo^litlle  CtimWm>riigm^v^Yi^^M>\m^  ^foBirtheipri^ 

rthi^y  ere  9]4pp0^d  to  j^ii];^  i^ii  s^ch/  {wfeiUeetifWB riuto  boiol^  rSQie 

fy^  Iftbe  >piE^3on0i^ i^/c^^i^fi^  Jit  i&ibe<5iwi^i1l )bii8  beoti  tmk 
;e}^ar;  thait  ftp  J^nQwi^gly  Iwppfcer  tbe'ia^:{BOi'f)tbwliiiquify  fc 
i^er^dftnt^^if  tf  jheiesqajWiitiSs  ^itl»ernbeeau«N'lie  ist^Atefto 

^eibilHy  of  his  i^ipopem^,  ^  or  t(ecw90  (Our,  i^qD99t  aiii^e«ati*ioii^i»* 
iv^^q0  fi^n  tew  ^lW$  fcipif  w^ywlmwselif  oll^ow^loi]^^^ 

^b^  toiftuitjr  ojf  the.d<Wtrio0e  ,]^rt)ac|htid  )bj^(i(iiiif^ 
gf!^itio»|j;Ytev»  he  i^  laaWB  to  «)^^6i!*p»;  fii^^^thiDitaeciuatillre- 
^iQ«^.0oldwif>^tteflaB^g ;te  praverthaii he cBd.ni^  f^^l^liAfiAe 

his  drgit]  idfinmrrecUpn;  defcindiog  at  r  gijefit  langtb  then  «0ii«ililM 

society,  th0^  l^^ifs  of  nijbuFe^  and  th»  a^ghti»HQf  ii^la^$4^^)l^§f{«e»• 
pae9^?{  t6j  havQ,  Jiead  an/a<j^tmt  of  ^Jwfof  fthesejltipmla/^inrvhidi 
th^  prisotoeyffiiiintlp^iRdefewe/IefVwbQUjftfiia^fCi*^  wd^-tlli^qi»s^ 
tion  of  Ijbeir  guiltt  .or  imioce^^ei  tod  0oBfin€td  t th^9iB^^v?e9r  iMh 
proof  pffo  superiorite  de  leuts  jpftwefp^/  r  1-  ^  '    :;i  ^rit  ^t«  )ifrv 

Xhi0  tv;aQt  of  ?  resp^  fcur  ^tal^isbed  li^w  k\  fai?.  ,m<n^^  to  :b^ 
deplored  than  >7onfd^ed  at,.  How,  indeed$^paldf;tb^f#v(^i^ 
possess  it  t  -Since  the  JFirst  Bevcdution,  eliiyi  yeai^  ^ig^  M0^ 
away  aU  the  la^W6 'and  i^titutioiDs  >whieh  wer^)^i^i^ble^aim 
powerful  fr^  the  striBngth'of  oentilr^yi^on^  of  t  tl^i^Ne  by  w^ch 
tb&7  were  replaced  baxe  lasted  long>  efu^ghto-aoqliir^^iiiy  |^ 
hdd  ^qpon  tb^  ppptflar  mind^  or  fair]ly.,^Of.t£ds;e.p?€iot.4ai(;bQ^liil^ 
aad  amc^tiq^B  of  tbi^  nation^  >  "Bv^rf  ^imti^ui^rhl^  fbo^/S^^ 
to  be  changed  loi^;  before,  it  bad  ti^et  ^ogain  a^pdraaciipli^  tkj^ 
to  respects  eyery  law  has  stood  b;^  its  aWj»t4^]^i^bl^9neL&>'aiid 
France  has  fo\|nd)  itself  in  thc^pitia^lei  an<^r&sa,  oripddeiivle^ 
situation  of  a  nation.withbeitianteced^ntfl.'  iltiap)?pbtifalle;tbf^^t 
least  a  ceiitury.  of;  stable  go^enunent  mpstgbt^^rv^nes^b^ 
Frenchmen,  can  took  i)pop;ti;ii^ir  natio^l  ;lfiwA<wUh.iu^.i»£  <^ 
same  ^dings^:  with  whicb>an  Englishman  bow8ita'tbo$exwhkJi 
are  hallowred  to  his  mind  by  theur  coiiJ^^exion^  with  ^k&  pa^aod 
the  antiquity  of  some  eight  hmidred  years*        ,i  >  v  ^       t 

One  of  the  most  essential  conditions  of  sircQeesaa  s^frgoii^en)^ 
ment,  in  nations  as  in  individuals,  is  a  certain  sobriety,  of  cha- 


'itradiilg'ith^  >l9C)b^g{^>^i)9yiti|)9c«h^  With  '-litifi^jtMS^,  tif  iitirmn^ 


-ds^gtp  :e&tr9''<^  %stoHiti|>  i4i^»)«R^  -i'^  G^fa-bat 


tf/i^isfet,^ t0ic  ^^glviiig '  fhfen!i'  'fcread  m  fedt  J^  •  Wji  ^fto  -  Iftdaee  'theril^ » ^ 

^>fth0  '']^ubllti^dlsi^8^.'b^utf^  led^dtftaid '  ttt^ni^'  M^kW  d^aix^tidi^ 
^•^ti«ut Jj^lbiy,  b^moiir,! tiltttrit)9  itt*  tb^y '  1h4ll  ft)»g*t^ tWek -wdttl* 

entertainment  of  high  nki^^mrin^  i^4g^  ihaft  iG^'diitleriai  mA 
^te^b8mAii(k>Md^fiini6nk  ib  '^&i^  ^se^^r  toMeptibilit^  «>f  th^  tias- 
iio&^^fttiny  1  apt^tlt^  p '  bur  it  ^i^  a^f^aJIfti'^'  iii  l9ie  f^bukt  ifiitid 


litiifea'pieo^IiyiHily  wbicsk  y»k^9  a  peo^l^'^he-  easy  ^ialdifs  of  de4 
m%6^m^'^^ftt^pii^^  fanatic  oraidf,  ±hi 

pi^^ry '(>f>^Vdi^JSGrt!ii?^  ©r'bufigf^  tWtri^t.  *^  It'i^Sntedstiiigfta  sedi 
%h^<^tm^\i  U3^i^ti;id^l»r^ly/a%ry  by^h^  'fetrlkest  ^frugality  ttxA 


A«d  '^h6it  't9a;^"lll^>'hat<ailigil^l?  '  It  sp^aki^  ih Mtk  of  ^  tbie  uiii 
Meffliiehed'Jbbiiioiiflfi'^f  th^  S^lag^^^Ptaiibe,  elidd  ^v6ry  sentence 
ti^th  la^'^id^e^^t  fe'jt^aMVi'tt^'Striv^b^by  ah  apjpeal  to  hiflferio 
membri«fi'to'^u86rtiid^M<^i^«ral[an^p^^  to  £ilgland«"  tTnder 
the  '  exeiteiaoorit  ti(rt7  cWaly -is  poverty  foi*gotte!i,  bu«  joyfully  ex- 
ehangeid  f^  aotuat  sfai^VsetiO]^,  k)  fthsk '  ^om^  iitiagined  in&»ilt 
offered'  to  the  glory  of  hte^<^tttt«iy'Wfiy  be  *«KVengedi  It  i&  in- 
tetestiiig'  m  s^  l^'Irishman^  w^h'  all  l^d  habJttial  want  of  order 
a&d  self-controli'  tMched^  and  4»ubdti<$d3  l^A  caM^  away  captive 
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Ly  Father  Matthew.  His  picturesque  and  imaginatiye  tempe- 
rament was  so  wrought  upon,  as  to  enable  him  to  renounce  his 
favourite  vice,  and  exercise  a  forbearance  which  no  regard  to  his 
own  interests  could  ever  force  upon  him.  But  in  both  these  spec- 
tacles, if  there  is  much  to  interest,  there  is  also  much  to  alarm. 
They  point  to  a  weakness  in  the  national  mind — a  weakness 
which,  beyond  doubt,  has  its  bright  and  serviceable  side,  but 
still  a  weakness  which  has  been  found  to  seriously  impair  their 
£tness  for  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,-^ a  weakness 
which  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  any  eloquent  misleader,— 
a  weakness  which  is  at  least  as  easily  swayed  to  evil  as  to 
good.  This  infirmity  is  one  which  the  demagogues  of  both 
countries  have  understood  thoroughly,  and  have  worked  most 
mercilessly  for  their  own  bad  ends ;  which  in  France,  indeed, 
Lamartine  once  turned  to  temporary  good,  but  which  in  Ire- 
land O'Connell  turned  —  also  with  one  great  exception — to 
incesstot  and  incalculable  mischief. 

Further.  It  is  of  the  last  moment  that  all  who  are,  or  are 
likely  to  be,  called  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  free  State, 
should  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  statesmanlike  virtues  of 
modesty  and  caution,  and  should  act  under  a  profound  sense 
of  their  personal  responsibility.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  un- 
dertake the  government  of  a  great  country ;  and  no  man  can 
te  any  way  worthy  of  that  high  calling  who  does  not  from  his 
inmost  soul  feel  it  to  be  so.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  fearful 
consequences,  both  to  the  lives,  the  material  interests,  and  the 
inoral  well-being  of  thousands,  which  may  ensue  from  a  hasty 
word,  an  erroneous  judgment,  tk  temporary  carelessness,  or  lapse 
of  diligence ;  when  we  remember  that  every  action  of  a  states- 
anan  is  pregnant  with  results  which  may  last  for  generations  after 
he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  that  his  decisions  may,  and  probably 
must,  affect  for  good  or  ill  the  destinies  of  future  times;  that 
peace  or  war,  crime  or  virtue,  prosperity  or  adversity,  the  honour 
or  dishonour  of  his  country,  thie  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise 
solution  of  some  of  the  mightiest  problems  in  the  progress  of 
humanity,  depend  upon  the  course  he  may  pursue  at  those  criti- 
cal moments  which  to  ordinary  men  occur  but  rarely,  but  which 
<2rowd  the  daily  life  of  a  statesman ;  the  marvel  is  that  men 
should  be  forthcoming  bold  enough  to  venture  on  such  a  task. 
^ow,  among  public  men  in  England  this  sense  of  responsibility 
is  in  general  adequately  felt.  It  affords  an  honourable  (and^  in 
•most  cases  we  believe  a  true)  explanation  of  that  singular 
discrepancy  between  public  men  when  in  and  when  out  of  office, 
• —  that  inconsistency  between  the  promise  and  the  performance, 
—between  what  the  leaider  of  the  opposition  urges  the  minister 
to  do,  and  whiat'the  same  leader,  when  minister  himself,  actually 
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does, — which  is  so  commonly  attributed  to  less  reputable  mO"* 
tives.  The  independent  member  may  speculate  and  criticise  at 
his  ease ;  may  see,  as  he  thinks,  clearly,  and  with  an  undoubting 
and  imperious  conviction,  what  course  on  this  or  that  question 
ought  to  be  pursued ;  may  feel  so  unboundedly  confident  in  the 
soundness  of  hia  views,  that  he  cannot  comprehend  or  pardon 
the  inability  of  ministers  to  see  as  he  sees,  and  to  act  as  he 
would  wish ;  but  as  soon  as  the  overwhelming  responsibilities 
of  office  are  his  own, — as  soon  as  he  finds  no  obstacle  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  plans  except  such  as  may  arise  from  the 
sense  that  he  does  so  at  the  risk  of  his  country's  welfare  and  hid 
own  reputation,  —  he  is  seized  with  a  strange  diffidence,  a  new- 
born nfodesty,  a  mistrust  of  his  own  judgment  which  he  never 
felt  before ;  he  re-examines,  he  hesitates,  he  delays ;  he  brings 
to  bear  upon  the  investigation  all  the  new  light  which  official 
knowledge  has  revealed  to  him ;  and  finds  at  last  that  he  scruples 
to  do  himself  what  he  had  not  scrupled  to  insist  upon  before. 
So  deep-rooted  is  this  sense  of  responsibility  with  our  country- 
men, that  whatever  parties  a  crisis  of  popular  feeling  might  carry 
into  power,  we  should  have  comparatively  little  dread  of  rash, 
and  no  dread  of  corrupt,  conduct  on  their  part:  we  scarcely 
know  the  public  man  who,  when  his  country's  destinies  were 
committed  to  his  charge,  could  for  a  moment  dream  of  acting 
otherwise  than  with  scrupulous  integrity,  and  to  the  best  of 
his  utmost  diligence  and  most  cautious  judgment, — at  all  events 
till  the  dulness  of  daily  custom  had  laid  his  self- vigilance  asleep. 
We  are  convinced  that,  were  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  D'Israeli 
to  be  borne  into  office  by  some  grotesque  freak  of  fortune,  even 
they  would  become  sobered  as  by  magic,  and  would  astonish  all 
beholders,  not  by  their  vagaries,  but  by  their  steadiness  and 
discretion. 

Now,  of  this  wholesome  sense  of  awful  responsibility,  we  see 
no  indications  among  public  men  in  France.  Dumont  says,  in 
his  *  Recollections  of  Mirabeau,'  *  I  have  sometimes  thought  that* 

*  if  you  were  to  stop  a  hundred  men  indiscriminately  in  the  streets 

*  of  Paris  and  London,  and  propose  to  each  to  undertake  the 

*  government,  ninety-nine  of  the  Londoners  would  refuse,  and 

*  ninety-nine  of  the  Parisians  would  accept.'  In  fa6t,  we  find 
that  it  is  only  one  or  two  of  the  more  experienced  habitues  of 
office  who  in  France  ever  seem  to  feel  any  hesitation.  Ordinary 
deputies,  military  men,  journalists,  men  of  science,  accept, 
with  a  nawe  and  simple  courage,  posts  for  which,  except  that 
courage,  they  possess  no  single  qualification.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst ;  they  never  hesitate,  at  their  country^s  risk  and  cost, 
to  carry  out  their  own  favourite  schemes  to  an  experiment ;  in 
fact,  they  often  seem  to  value  office  mainly  for  that  purpose,  and 
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Bativii'laAd'— -are'  seiiiilaeiite,  appareijifl^.'j^li^e  unlfn^|»pj'''  'H 
make  way  for  their  oheriehed  tiieories^  tbey  ieieauee&i.j  sweep' 
edt'«f,jBt^ijriie  ^hobjputyabd^sfttwsii^HdM'.ito  AciMeniplftte 
ciiberthfi:pbetiAM)ity„ef  imlnrat  eritho  wei^t^ofir^aimludtJ  gujit 
-filutihjfiifiuiidiUl.c^itpoaitik^  JuABifac>idAB^t8tB«f->^Uaii, 
ttieyJiaiddniiiiUoMly  f.iat^tiitix  igfidi|iavenl  ie  pieOBB^AiulipDii 
'  himinto  the  kettle  of  mancians,  in  hopeg  that  by  their  poiaoBOiiif 
*-weeibAnd'SiUdiiwantatMgM,.tine:y;i^pi»ge3ienA&itheit»ie^^ 
fj(i>i)ildfutioii,«Bji[tGil{>vMe  theii^fatlies'siJiA^L:^'!  fii,.>,!  ..Ilu /« 
'<f  ewtaea- emef  £veii  aarwellionti^siiiaki^uilie^ito  tny^^liWfti 
haUd-af>iaon«t^Qtiog['a  tbeOTstlc&lr  oonetitntnii^.'aind.fttrBeUttag^it 
ixy  warkM  :;  But,  $ht)ugb'the.&irst:ef  {)t>iHioabp)iilojso{^r9tJie  ww 
tetbeiliu6:uiiabls.ta-£Qi»eiv-«  ;heH!!ttityimaQi[eei>.ha^«ibroa^A 
*  M]nMl£:td  Hwt<  ;pb(Jh  of  jpl»ttitQptkKi;  .-to  j^nsidsr,  b».f(Kiwilfc}b 
*asj:m)thiBg  hut  ica]ti6ihlanid^,iiupan,t\f\ack,bA  Tidf  waii^iib 
'.wWererjherprcase!.'., .  THie  ^ifaty  btii#ev^vJa^ife^n  attained  . 
1^  IniH^'of  dieuaiwi  aotivsipolititnoBa  ^f zqnoe^.r>Tiltievmt&  o£ 
1)816:  too>clcw:ljri«k>^ed,iitu;  -Xtciliiatdcy  ;6f>tJienetiwa^.{W»i\^ 
oebdtn^iui  EehMtuaty  df^^t  jauri  AQd-iof.'lMuBO^Q'e  p^rCiin 
tbem,.a5id«taikdr|)yibiiD  ia'-tlM;moirkiliTiucb.l!re'Iul^  tev)mT<^ 
(.Ko.li83J),  4i^ilsy^'iqords{nkH)gl;^  tbnii  abjr  arotda,titWi^  isi^M. 
Aethomvtte'iiy.moiipojtim  df'patuotisol-wbieiUciaitis^iiiltTAyno 
enoBi'£6r,'c6uilti7v:  Vi  albc^at  -ii]un[ltiiejithaii^t8ilt)f>i«Fi»jltW 
prjt)f3p^per(«biniii'<_4mr^tl<fiainmniil:  luwxbiftiiial  ntJaiteei<<thA)! 
oni  resobiagubfij  QbiiDter  of;i>cpatie^job  iJheonsHradiBgi of  itbe 
S4bb  £1eb|utir}tl  bsiii«ae:idccc»ted//add  kdi  nttota^^tirAt^iioQia 
by  miiaiiloii  eightriadividaels,^oIue3}nJiiuiiDidjMayin^/:addreM^ 
Inm.iiLlthaiextrRQtduia^  teno»i which rt^&BiaerJjf(q^nQitejIji«f-.T. 

''-■'•L'lieure 'presse'i''  lea'evcnemgna  s'dnt  auspeWua  'su^'^^kotmU'| 
iiOOs-^orilmeA'T^pnbKcaics';  li'o&  'dpnvictJdn^  rfA^  pfel'sg(^'fi(^  Weft 'Stint 
A6y6v6es-'%.  W- t^puMiTl'ue.' "i  .  ■:  ■;'■■»*«);' n^'l'^fefrftfei^rii'Saftiaisf^ 

La  France  est :BlleiiirfU»{iotit^DettetbrmclalBgi>ll¥sia]emaDtjihVi^«j^ 


.  .  .  JLie  purti-repubiicBin  se  donne  anttientiqneineiit  a 


Nanti^eJasft  Mtitu^  ef  Frti»eh  SVeoxm. 


n>ti^par,nM:roi7^.  1^9iisi9iii;iiesfi»ta^preiidr^,l'aDgw^enttft}n 
Afi  ypu^ppiter  au{K>i)T<^^ar  h,  maw  ^^sonnaU  invincibb  d^  la  i:^t< 
tioB  qui  gronde  a  cee  portes,  de  vous  ^  ^ateoir,  de  tous;,  perp^ti 


aentt  Eonne}, 
dplaii^To^u.-, 
_r,  perp^tuer, 

.Votre  Cfiuse  seral&riotre.*'    '  ■  "       '         .    ■        ^      •  .     ■ 

'liiamartiBe  asked ^w  mimitea  for  leSecfiob';  a^  'then,  iwiA- 
oat  ^  sbadow;  of  diffidence  ar  eomgnraCtioD,  dbcMediin'fimiair 
6f  fl  KepnUiOi-i^and.witinilsizbo'arawaBftocordiagbr'^tilled^ 
as  tlieiheacl  of  w  PTcrTi«ioiial  Go'^Tiim^nt,  nt  tli^   HAMl^di: 

Vfflfc- :...-]■■.■.  /.  ..-.-^   ..   ,'-   -      .   ,   ■■    ■         ,■■   -.:  :,"  ■■ 

!Noiri.«>ii8klerirelLthe-Ba]irait|K>iiita  ofthfa  efmi^nxn^alsve. 
"Wliile  Louis  Philippe  etiil  reigns  xt  the  TnUlericB,-^  wbila  the 
dity'iB  'itt  tumuh^' and'  deeasicmal  shots  Are  Iteard, -^  Triiile  ihe 
riew  Ministers  >«re  mainly  vitfadrawin^  the  froops  imdw  Uie- 
Idex  tfcat  the  people  will'  be  satisfied  witii  the  coiocesailoaB  of 
thb-modarcli  and  the  appmntiBentof  arefonBing  adioiBialratioii, 
hillf «'  dozen  joaniatiats  acoMt  bh  inSgehtiHl'depBtj^j  inform  Inia 
linitlithe  «ld'  GoVermneat  is  at.  an  end,  t^t  the  uoiiaroli  is, 
OT'  iihaH-  be.depoBed,  —  offer  him  ^e  helm- of  States  as  being 
ib'tliar  gif^  and  cnwro  the  monstirotis  pfoQeediogby  ffim^  him. 
fivi  mraufc^' to  decide  :whether  the  futut^'Govemmeiit  oS  iSaiioi 
shaHihe  -a 'Bepidrfib,  or  a  Coostitutiotial  Monarchy  under 'the 
Gotfnt  of  Pans: !  •■  LatndLitiiie  ^opreesee  no  Borprise,  -^  he  is  not 
shoebed  at  the-HitoundingaiklBcily-of  theproporial,— ^l*e'iB  ^^^ 
tenifiedi  by-^efac»4-to-€ee  vietrjof' eonspiT^yai^d  treflw»"» 
fae  does -not' discldm  the  inflaencte  wbicib  vi  ae^bed  to  hfaui—' 
h«' does' B6t  shriiA  Srtad  theJtreoiendouB  magnitude  of:  tW^aw- 
tidti  iobDMlted  to  ha  decinoD;  bnt,  •  wytemig'hid'faflB'widiW* 
.'■hafid^  and'leaniog  His  eQbowe  on  the  table,'  be  r*p'^  ™^ 
over'tW  argnmcKtB  «n  bpthiaidee.-for'and  agaiiiat,  BaA  then-^ 
in  lesB^titne  rthah  an^  E"aK<<h':>iBj>kfn<  wmild  take;'tn  dei^de  upon 
tbe  acceptance  of  a  ^ 
a  purchaa^  or  a  sale  b 
confident  d<^p)ati3tn 
esipek  the  Hqubs.  of :  ' 
aidyqastry  And  a  oonsti 
easprbdneeia  paralM' 

Some  DtttitHW  need 
k&cWnt  of  ^otemnttint 
fkk  ■beces^tiesgeri'erat' 
^6  the  safJBfafctoiy'woi 
people  reared  Jn  tliat 
IcBi^ness  ^h^ch  bur^u< 
difficult  track  totmv 
instituiionB^  orr  bci  nxui 
sehool'  of  mumfaipid  s« 
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dispensable  preparative  for  managing  the  aff^rs  of  a  BepubHc 
In  America  and  in  England  it  is  surprising  how  little  govern- 
Inent  we  require ;  and  how  much  of  that  little  we  supply  to 
ourselves  through  the  instrumentality  of  local  administrftdoti; 
Much  of  our  taxation,  and  many  of  our  public  works,  we  settle 
at  parochial  or  county  meetings.  We  may  pass  year  after  year, 
without  ever  becoming  conscious  of  any  direct  action  of  Govem- 
ment  upon  us.  So  rarely  does  it  step  in  to  affect  officially  the 
ordinary  life  of  an  Englishman,  either  to  guide  or  to  control, 
that  he  may  pass  through  his  whole  career  without  becoming 
cognisant  of  its  existence,  except  through  the  periodical  de- 
mands of  the  tax-gatherer.  He  is  accustomed  to  guide  hioH 
self,  to  decide  for  himself,  to  arrange  for  himself  in  all  the 
transactions  of  the  world,  without  the  interference  or  consult-* 
ation  of  any  higher  power.  The  county  municipalities  of  Hun- 
gary were  in  like  manner  admirable  schools  for  the  formation  of 
working  politicians.  But  in  France  and  Austria,  and  through* 
out  the  Continent  generally,  the  case  is  as  much  the  reverse  of 
this  as  possible.  In  ahnost  every  proceeding  and  event  of  private 
life,  the  action  of  Government  is  felt, — peremptory  and  immediate* 
The  public  functionaries  are  omnipresent,  omniscient,  and  almost 
omnipotent.  In  the  choice  of  a  profession,  in  the  conduct  of  a 
business,  in  contracting  a  marriage,  in  making  a  will,  the  central 
authority  interferes  to  direct,  to  license,  to  sanction,  to  prohibit 
The  Frenchman  and  the  Austrian  experiences,  endures,  and  there-* 
fore  perhaps  by  this  time  needs,  twenty  times  as  much  government 
as  the  Engli^man  or  the  American.  Hence,  free  institutions 
bestow  upon  him,  not  personal  liberty,  but  merely  the  power  of 
selecting  the  particular  set  of  busy-bodies  who  shall  fetter  that 
liberty.  His  discontent  remains  the  same  under  all  changes; 
for  he  feels  himself  little,  if  at  all,  more  free  under  the  Bepublic 
than  under  the  Monarchy, — the  heavy  and  irritating  tyranny 
of  the  bureaucracy  existing  equally  under  both.  He  is  as  much 
covemed  by  other  people  as  he  was  before,  and  left  as  little  tQ 
the  government  of  himself;  and  feeling  this,  as  Carlyle  would 
call  it,  *  inarticulately,'  he  is  as  little  satisfied  with  the  idol  he 
has  set  up  as  with  that  he  has  thrown  down. 

Where  the  functions  of  the  ruling  powers  are  limited  to  the 
decision  of  peace  or  war,  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the 
execution  of  settled  laws,  the  men  who  are  to  execute  these 
functions  may  be  chosen  and  changed  by  the  popular  will  more 
or  less  wisely,  more  or  less  frequently  and  rashly,  yet  with- 
out anv  very  serious  consequences  in  ordinary  timest  But 
when  these  functions  are  extended  over  every  department  and 
-almost  every  action  of  social  life ;  when  the  rulers  undertake  to 
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dictate  to  every  man  what  he  shall  do>  and  when  and  how  he 
shall  do  it:  when  all  those  local  and  parochial  arrangements^ 
which  we  make  for  ourselves  and  among  ourselves,  are  settled  at 
the  tedious  discretion  of  a  central  power,  it  is  clear  that  a  class  of 
persons  with  wholly  different  qualities  and  powers  are  needed : 
)rou  then  require  men  specially  trained  and  long  habituated  to 
the  business  of  administration,  independent  of  the  dislike  of 
those  whom  they  are  to  drill  and  lead,  and  not  liable  to  be 
removed  through  popular  caprice  and  replaced  by  inexperienced 
successors.  It  seems  almost  a  truism  to  say,  that  the  less 
government  a  people  require,  the  fitter  are  they  for  governing 
themselves ;  and  that  the  more  independent  they  are  of  external 
guidance  and  control,  the  greater  the  chance  of  popular  institu- 
tiond  succeeding  among  them. 

It  now  remains  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  items  that  enter 
into  the  price  which  we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  pay  for 
the  blessing  of  a  popular  parliamentary  government,  —  even  in 
this  country,  where  our  sufir^e  is  still  so  limited,  and  our 
aristocracy  still  so  powerful;  —  a  price  which  would  probably 
be  far  heavier  elsewhere. 

The  first  great  disadvantage  inherent  in  representative  govern- 
ment, where  the  basis  of  the  representation  is  at  all  extended, 
is  this ;  —  it  brings  to  the  head  of  affairs  not  necessarily  the 
wisest  statesmen  nor  the  ablest  administrators,  but  rimply  the 
most  effective  speakers  and  the  most  popular  leaders.  In  a 
country, — where  the  body  of  the  people  are  so  much  in  the  habit^ 
and  cling  so  much  to  the  privilege,  of  expressing  their  opinions  in 
public  meetings,  and  where,  periodically,  the  candidates  for  their 
suffrages  address  them  from  the  hustings,— rhetorical  powers 
will  of  course  be  in  the  greatest  demand,  and  cannot  fail  to 
command  for  their  possessor  a  success  and  a  position  in  publio 
estimation  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  value.  In  a 
Representative  assembly,  too,  where  all  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment and  all  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  topics  of  dally  vivd 
voce  discussion, — promptitude  and  vigour  in  debate,  the  *art  of 
^  dressing  up  statements  for  the  House,'  readiness  of  speech,  quick 
perception  of  the  fallacies  of  an  opponent,  practised  skill  in  cob* 
cealing  one's  own,  are  the  qualities  which  raise  a  senator  to  emi- 
nence. It  is  these  endowments,  far  more  than  profound  views  or 
administrative  ability,  which  give  the  leadership  in  popular  assem- 
blies ;  and  it  is  from  among  the  leaders  that,  by  constitutional 
etiquette,  if  not  of  constitutional  necessity,  the  ministers  of 
state  are  chosen.  Such  men  cannot,  it  is  felt,  be  passed  over  in 
the  distribution  of  offices,  whatever  may  be  the  idea  formed  of 
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ocibidlliast  ddudiagBldlli  wiUmtofte&akm  gi^e  tWlS|%{t^s^ 

Iligfal|3aces^o£  ainqM?..admi&i»turi^tim.'v  Xbe  in'<^  |t]^  K^pusQi 

Fieiiok>C(iimd]era^)leel)t]iai)jt]M  ii^igbk.<^L 

the  din^  offiteafji»&state»srlsN»iy#  tneir  p^7)j9<iterM^  iofe  B^flfflM. 
Tutii:p8rfa^9^ia>iH&r8iiee»:jll)«t  in^Sk^^^        ^f$f^*»^t^m. 

kia.eviAeiit^^ildaa.ddify  fMkfved^illmt  tii«id  9tftteie^ftk|l$^i^^ 
rapid  atgimajenfi^  iCdaqneyt  Tottohiioft^opg  ^kUflA«»!»W^nfcfif)gpe  ij 

thfi  samel jniod  /v^ith^iiboie]  li^iM  noi&qrdtQ  foxmlfH vf3«|^^l9)l 
statesman.  On  the  cozUbi^,  ^^n^tyM'mffr^\if^m^f<>t^^ 

lesrnain>mitlii^.]Mi&^proplffiiti0flli^ 

tion  of  jth^ifotifffi;  natrh  iihe  pQ8iticiw>ii»jiW^!^ac^:^f  f)9^i9fl^#: 

m^its^aiieiicm&A  lowa^fiietiiefi^  )9PI§^, 

thoiBa>jrlv>l$poak:aeU(^aDd  Jvfhdr  ape^f}U»)i^han  QlSioig  tl^ilQ^ 

to^^jnrkonliiliGiiadL  ofr  &noui^tlini^adml^tratiQfl;;4f>  iOlttrpi^Q^ 
may.  be.  ifuHykiMrtmi  o£  lihifo  iiiot»rrT4>i{^v4ist]^r.4be  ^rii^rt: 
brilUaxus^^aiduroc^giitf^ttfce  Yabm^ct  Ihe^lod^m^cM  L-JM^v^i^ 
most  vpammkitQijtba  no^ofsil^e^!  iKbiQkjr^i!^eij^Yl$r««ffi^ir 

pohitii^  QutifeBmsiooeioif  .thB;X)hififi«ii^rxi^t]E»siM^  ^t^. 

JBiihi^Jjiiafwet.  fiiNfis^  ionqfTOstidiiablyifiiQ^^ 
to^tone  irf»  tli^;pnM^-6C0reta]7fibq)i:d£  j^«ti3  iifejftb*^«r«fi<^: 
Fffotfieibiiist(ad»ttQMlmtkiB4(>^;<L  Stoikl^i$  Ibft  Itt$ipi«ii7irb9j 
witfaianjr^mES  twtiilfk4e«g^tlbe  tyididi1^jof\ibft^^ 
etiqnett«f»d  euttem-^  mdMrt  D'I»adi  is  »atamaa^4o  waive 
tLt  .¥ie*'  BO  untywwJl jr>  levei^  aiiioiq;rtboiei<wbo  mdstoadtoiiie  his 
talents^  19 hisiineapttei^fiir  todv  aliesfl<iDuUeL'tttliM;faHiifiriiiaMl 
aeknbwfeklged/ibat'^  prilifiie^niiiriste^ 'Wd^^datf&'t&ipSad^bim' 
in  it.  Tfafe  danger*  of  afepointiiig  Witt^ld  bc'^eri^gf^wS* 
than  iU  ,da;pger  of  omitting  him  i  ^  tod  ^itlto  41^*^  '^^l^d 
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hit^ia^^^P&tefimp^iw^htcla  by  owi  ii£itioiittlTeibtisem/for<  solid 

in^^i^^ly  <^^tn%fielora4»yr^>  i^  t 

EAidJlSki  >&tii^1te  ij|r^s:>ni^Yliii '  titoit  db  ^o^tiethitigi  Jtoiti^ardi  r 
spo31hifg{  fiei  m«^set{f((»[iweim  d«iK^0nMLtioiiu;i^Bathii'Q»  ^videnfc  i 

dM^ovtiHiS^^^^.'  '^Amc^gvkti(mk90> sinm^tibte^tctekiqaei^e  r 
a^'th^^Iiisb^itttfd*^^  S^^ob/i&ien'  ^Bfe^  ^'Soah^  and  Lamar-^ : 

attmi^i'^hh^ik^  mom^td  s^tmbqaentes^a)  When  the  tarcM. 
aiJd5aii*i|^^Wd^i?>*ifite«iV  W^ao^^^^l^  ^^^^  ^'<  *  -'■■  •      ^  ^ 

fSl^etiidk^^flkiif  itB^latbi««i^^  in-BOtn^ty rkt  krge^  t 

b}^))(i;^d^  ni^^tS^g^'^ ithiDtij^  the  i^edium^ of  ^^  prese^  tiioe^ 
ti^MklUl  ^§^Qttdidi£»^^hic^ithe  Sbetwepentative  ABSeotiblTiB  the 


latiitie  Ghdixtbe^s  id^flr dQ^iof  2its^d»judH^i  ibrf tbhd  ibgistrBtibii!  of 
tlie>^ptkl^d6c^^; '^^fae&er^thJB'be^^  b&nto  *^  lu)^ 

h^t^^  ^ti^sti^'^^  i^e^fideiM5^ii^  dekl}^<obsertableilnlBiiglandi 
ai  W^liaa  ifi » Atilei!^^  afnft  I^^randei'  lhe>«amecauibe>  operated  io^ 
reduce>mk)i^l*#';>fif&^  tlibiifsmk^^-i»igiDatJiigt,>Ti  and 

t^t^ly^  i^zi/^M^^IitaiidSiKieii/ 1€^  tfasrt  of /mei-el  ^eest^s  of ^bq  populai:) 
y99A}  ^he^^Xfm^i-cpsslk^^  is<  thus: 

]]S9t^%Hy>n^ti)|]]^edf$^^fidhi0t]^^^  iB<!nr&,  special^ 

little  tfpemi^  fori  ^^bftmi^ing '  i^ateibte6%  fe  becom^  moveiinpdtt^  i 
aBt  ttitf&We  dk>uld  bftt^  ^\i»iAx£mL^^^  can  oarry - 

<mi  witb'i^Mll^ ddd Ji(}giii«ftt lh«> i^(K)iddd  ddmaied&rc^^tfaeMtio 

/>  /lu  ■'  >>1  iu^y\i  »i  Jon — 'I   fl*Mir  i  tj   /fl>^   iuijt   jinv't  ivt  Umi; — i]  t  ui)  i  "^ 

^'iif  Sbidtilian^aiidi  0^i[^i|aeUti^i^)ib8^s^oifie4fW'a%OBiit  exaaa^es  ofl 
Astm^aishadtdcbaievkfiai^ik^MHoiuioiflf  G0i)?ttt<NQ^^;«i|i(14li  oii^^  »3nla* 
miMut^eS  jl^WSi  I  wl^^wi.  7M At^m^  MHW-  Wn.  .fe^al  1;q.  4pf  Wjl?  .to.  j 


oratory,  lay  or  clerical,  too  far. 
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that  the  turmoil,  tumult,  dud  contention  it  involves,  deter  men 
of  thoughtful  minds,  peaceful  tempers,  and  retired  habits  from 
coming  forward  to  bear  their  part  in  it.  The  more  popular  the 
Bjstem,  the  pressure  of  this  objection  becomes  more  sensibly 
felt  Now,  the  object  of  every  nation  is,  or  should  be,  to  call 
\o  its  councils  and  place  at  the  head  of  its  affairs  the  ablest 
fmd  most  virtuous  of  its  citizens.  That  form  of  constitution 
ivhich  could  show  that  it  best  secured  this  end,  would  go  far 
towards  showing  that  it  was  itself  the  best.  Now,  the  honest 
and  deeply  reflective  man,  whose  views]of  the  true  interests  of  a 
nation  are  soundest  and  most  comprehensive,  will  often  be  found 
pf  a  character  which  unfits  him  for  conciliating  the  popular  voice, 
and  inspires  in  him  a  distaste  for  public  struggles.  The  same 
habits  of  patient  and  quiet  thought  which  have  guided  him  to 
ivisdom,  indispose  him  to  carry  that  wisdom  to  a  noisy  and 
contentious  market.  The  profound  and  subtle  understanding 
which  is  an  invaluable  assistant  at  the  Council  Board,  is  com- 
monly accompanied  with  a  refined  and  fastidious  taste  which 
shrinks  from  the  contest  with  reluctant  colleagues,  angry  oppo- 
lients,  or  an  unappreciating  and  coarse  constituency.  Thus  we 
find  that  in  democracies,  and  more  or  less  in  all  governments 
which  approach  that  form,  the  most  useful  men  are  often  shut 
out  from  public  life.  That  they  allow  themselves  to  be  so,  is 
no  doubt  [partly  a  weakness  and  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  their 
^ide;  but  when  the  highest  kind  of  wisdom  is  likely  to  be  over- 
looked, and  their  duties  are  made  irksome  to  the  wise  and  good, 
the  public  will  have  to  bear  by  far  the  greatest  share  both  of 
the  penalty  and  blame.'  It  is  jan  ill-omen  for  a  nation,  that  calm, 
delicate,  and  philosophical  minds  should  abjure  her  service, 
and  retire  into  privacy.  The  mischief  is  already  perceptible 
in  England,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  our  siiffrage,  the 
variety  of  our  constituencies,  and  the  generally  correct  and 
gentlemanly  spirit  of  our  popular  Assembly.  But  in  France  it 
IS  seriously  felt ;  and  in  America  it  has  long  been  a  source  of 
regret  and  alarm  to  her  most  intelligent  sons. 

Thirdly, —•  representative  government  prevents  our  chief 
officers  of  state  from  regarding  merit  in  the  distribution  of  their 
appointments  as  much,  or  as  exclusively,  as  the  interest  of  the 
country  demands,  and  as  we  believe  they  themselves  would  wisL 
The  applicants  for  every  vacant  office  are  innumerable;  and 
their  respective  claims  are  supported  by  influential  parties  whose 
alliance,  from  public  motives,  must  be  rivetted,  whose  hostility 
must  not  be  risked,  or  to  whom  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  for 
former  services.  The  distribution  of  patronage  is,  and  we  fear 
must  inevitably  be,  materially  affected  by  a  view  to  the  pur- 
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chase  of  pailiaiiientaiy  support.  Palej  in  his  day  shocked  the 
more  monil  sections  of  the  pnblic  by  broadly  stating  the  extent, 
in  which  inflaence  had  succeeded  to  prerogative :  and  in  itself 
this  is  unquestionably  an  evil  and  a  danger.  But  we  do  not 
mention  it  as  a  reproach  to  any  set  of  ministers,  when  kept 
within  due  bounds.  It  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  one  of  the 
inherent  defects  in  a  pailianientary  system, — as  part  of  the 
price  which  we  pay  for  representative  institutions, — a  price 
which  the  sense  and  virtue  of  our  statesmen,  aided  by  the 
watchfulness  of  the  people,  itf may  be  hoped,  will  continue  to 
prevent  from  becoming  too  exorbitant.  Indeed,  a  maiked  im« 
provement  in  this  respect  has  taken  place  in  England  vrithin 
the  last  few  years.  Still  the  danger  remains  one  which  only  a 
generally  high  tone  of  public  morality  can  keep  at  bay;  and 
it  is  one  to  which  France  is  more  especially  exposed  from  the 
immense  number  of  places  at  the  di^iosal  of  the  govemmenl^ 
— we  have  seen  it  put  at  nearly  600,000, — and  the  universal 
sjnrit  of  place-hunting  stimulate  though  not  generated,  under 
the  late  dynasty.  The  spirit  is  of  older  date.  Madame  de 
Stael  bears  witness  to  it  under  the  Empire. 

Under  a  Parliamentary  Government,  an  inordinate  amount  of 
the  time  and  strength  of  our  statesmen  is  wasted  in  parrying 
attacks  on  themselves  and  their  measures :  days  and  hours  that 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  nlent  and  undisturbed  study  of  the 
country's  wants,  are  habitually  consumed  in  meeting  the  assaults 
of  implacable  and  sleepless  adversaries ;  and  enei^es  that  should 
be  spent  in  the  actual  work  of  administration,  are  frittered  away 
in  the  far  more  harassing  task  of  personal  defence.  This  is  a  sore 
and  a  growing  evil,  and  one  under  which  the  public  service  suffers 
most  deplorably.  Any  senator,  whom  hostile  feeling,  love  of 
notoriety,  or  genuine  though  restless  patriotism,  prompts  to  bring 
charges  of  partiality,  malversation,  or  injudicious  conduct  against 
a  minister,  may  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  and  the  country  in 
the  investigation  of  diarges  which  often  turn  out  frivolous  or 
groundless;  and  the  minister  is  called  away  from  his  appropriate 
duties — already  far  too  heavy  for  his  strength — to  rake  up  tiie 
ashes  of  long-forgotten  transactions,  and  prepare  and  collect 
dociunents  needed  for  his  justification,  but  become  useless  for 
any  other  purpose.  We  have  seen  many  instances  of  this  in  our 
days, — some  indefensible  enough  of  very  recent  date.  It  is  well, 
no  doubt,  that  all  public  measures,  especially  such  as  are  to  be 
embodied  into  laws,  should  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the  severest 
and  most  searching  criticism ;  it  is  well  too  that  all  public  men 
should  feel  that  they  are  acting  in  the  light  of  day,  and  before 
an  audience,  by  whom  their  characters  will  be  considered  public 
property^  and  no  lapse  or  failing  be  permitted  to  pass  with 
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moderate)  iisb  of  aivdhiiitbb  pmiie^  v^.iseikjaeiimxQ Ss^nA^^ 

ocB&Drial  <ii^Ofto£a  Holis^vdP.  <}oiiiq[idn8i>n/iBopidarilH)dittSi^v^ 
aWajriB  iwkhtirenimdingf  inoce^^tlesB 

tiieir  mbitiiUiisftniias  imtakl^er  :to>lB8ijMni9titiie]il9'  ati  Bcistoi : )  J^*I 
K  imifiti  6€g  /ifiawjei^uv^iti)  Unit/to  ^ott^i  thakiv^  otoift;^  'kifitr *vn^ 
$  greiufc'dfetiimeiidaeb]^.]^^  tow 

<  alEid  fu]j|bbf.ianei!g}^2whqe 

'^iii^Ueik  yoUobliga:  themito 

^tthej"  farb'd0fendizig4uieiise]!^^iit]iej)dbf^ 

f  L4ppkud'it8>whbi]j(:M^  iiim^'isDiisole':^^  fiSi^lf^bm&t 

'i[^B^ ivflaemmn  weeoi^ ;  /bak  let'  ib;  pepBibnah^'for^^iSM'ibwi^yvlet 

f/UB.'pEUiSi'Gtll.' '  l'»    *'n.   ;r.j;      u.«'/y     to    vjifoj^iUU    Ij^vn  >a!jni    J^fiV   Olla 

Butiiiiie  b;ifaotv>th6'Oidyl.eTU''iin8ii]i|^  &6nirAb^»0imdi^wsas^ 
{The  daneftoBt,  peh^Ing*  wxdkcitio&i  tfaat^itiyjrhav^totniii^^ 
g&uotktbetwiaHorankaicif  liiDetUe)|^rkie^i  inevvtabijreootfe 

pels  MinlstcSitstoi  frame  thd^'^eejsaiiesiwitkjft  Vie^ir]ta{lbe<^ 
through  whidkfiilii^  wiiL  hflii^iTto.|«8S^Tathsr  ihaaT\^tii  mi^dk 
ireference  ta  theipidl)l&&  gocd.  .TbqrtocpiiaiiKiGt^iibt  tife  ibebtlJii^ 
are  capabte  of^  biitiihef]]d6st  pai^ableb  jStat^smen^iuiflQHimilot^ 
eratiogareomioettt  areiot^Uibett^vfb^hm  {orw^vdlsaekiioiiKDU 
cofints  as^^di^entimquby  an^  ^»aotteed)saga(^  sati^  lii^itti^mfl 
be  oidfit  tsradaeiTe'  to  vtfae  pnifalict  iNseol^-ifiKgr  <tiib  diaregaA  'dht 
oppceitum  er  thad^ubtB-  of  ihoee  Jbaeiafonited  taj  iead  far^ai^tcd 
^&9i]i  tpiemdeiyes^indcaa  tiinstto/^timb  to'fabdicate^tfaera^mckiia 
o£(  their  Tieiink  .;Bat  irtatesteeiiiiideviaiireptcjfleiitatipvie^^ 
fsf^  JunaUei  thtis  to  append;  inmi&k  ptsmediHo  Ab&^AiUai^  1db«y 
€an  pa^  no-imeaBiuaia'  £6t  .whibb^  the^fitcianot  ^^niabe  baiift^QaM 
dear:  and  isatis&Qtoiiy  toiJiepiiUiaaiitfaeaaeinesvii^>ltiiebfhx)^^ 
miiet  be.plaoaild&yvasiweUias  BOfii]d>44^tltty^ii^^ 
as  be^  ;wi6&andiex{ii3dient^^^aiid  often  t)i8;]>8fldii^vaQubt|)€ii8aort^ 
ficed  r^othe  ae^ning. .  >  Here^  again,  jtho^ieacbeatlbB  t}lal>iHisdii9f 
will  be  meaauted  bj  ifaedegzde  to  whidhA  tiie>  democsati^  Yemeni 
prevails  in  Ihe  asaembty ;  finee.  that  will  -psobpiSf  bet tfae^m^a^dtve 
of  the/ddgrebiin„wh£ch  the 'wis^m  of  t|i^  (araibe4>'^BtJiiteiBftiiaq 
surpasses  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  maiiy^lili I. i  j*     <^ii    i^u 

It  will  be  readil]^  bdleTsd^ithat  ■:wb  havefbe^ff'leditd  dwdl 
tmon  the  idiffi^ihiea  and .  drawbacks  inbareatjmiihe^  wcwkaig 
of  free  instiiulioiia  with  naidea  of  ^dispstragixig  thsm,  iMrjeastix^ 
doubts  upoathek  value  t  bii£  •  ini  oijderta  want  |lh68e*^natiioi^ 
which  are  new  to  th^n>'  ismd  those  iwhich  are  strivihg^tfbxillieHi^ 
ihat>  when  they  hatrevwoii  them  theiv  wozfc  is  not  ^ndod^oAief 
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ittAesd.oviyhsi(b6gdrt>i  l£i^ntbeteiti»1daifi6iiBJur4  not  tiimnfced 
idedsiag^  ACib^BelfiAfetm  oWiB8f;|  tifiktiitlieiri  tealrivaiae  tosist 
^ispetid  iipoii  ItielwisdoiBvf  nd^thd  *yi]ttue^£  those  wbo  n^miiiige  theoft 
In^iiiMved  tbey^  cm  coJQfdp/iirifcberpertoiHil  JmmAoqfy  pbt  good 
'^veamtRett^  iuuf  .datiOBab  poo8^ii4)y.);  dh^jr  aiis>s]iii{^Iaiiiicaii8 
ifif  jobta^hig^itdieteffflgiiU'ladYftii^  uT)Mti;riaTiexa>8^irilof'ppwcbr^ 
but: tiQt^iofl  p6weir»£Qitgood^ alone;'  tiTfaej  affiud-iaifijftidr&ritUd 
MDBircisetifi^  alL:pa^vtotB(^viBla^  :>rwhU^  thejnt^ispQDEiiiei^nriltli'iume* 
^BoTf  Foraiuterilhis  w^Hiiifeig^  b/e6pedeit|}r  aeed^j^^dnoe^m;t!9ii)ti^<8hd 
b- trpngtail '6&pdrin^nt  <irM(^^ 

stimcto^i.is.^iikbgemsr  jiodyEU  i-Thf  oappri»nt ^jmnilatil^  of  uhet 
;iiletittLtiQ0(fi^il6  id)obe.b£!Eiig^imda]id(  Amelia 
bevlto  )tfa]6  Mtal  fabt^  >  iSke^  IsljtryiDg  i^eiexmrlixieiitijo&tfae  sdost 
'(^Emfitplettfy  demoorktic^igoilecximeiitutlie'^s^ 
ih^  btoad  bajeis^of  a^nffia^^  ailf  bat  w/Sv^TBti^^^wmvngA^  ^tflh 
the  yast  numerical  migority  of  whom  are  not  only.iefaat^eiii 
'g/mexhh9d:uc9^n^\hU.  «re wholly  d^^uidiof  ihsi  spbciaL^oli- 
^tical  ledttcaticml  whibh^^liabits  of  i]biimc%alitjr<  (sq  tot  stpeah)  csb 
4doiie.'btetoif^  '  IkiiAmemft  geaieraliedueaiio&^iuKrefdfor^ja^ 
imhtergaUjr.apread  jan&ixng-'the'people'tb  an^oiilpBteUdcRi  d^gdee; 
ibt-n^  cbimtrtf/iB  ^ ' large^  aa[L  ^ fmnoal  ailmt  wiihii^iy^  vaised  add 
ex^nded  ftr  itU^  noble  purpose.  Severe  lecopomists  in  lewetj*- 
llaiig'elsey^itheyTaiepXMfigalidiilhk^  .  Bnt)*ihia  Is  not  bll-^the 
Ameriotos-  bafir»/ait  ipsHoctihre  ^fEkOoltj  for  scdf-^gonremn^nt^-^a 
tamkty'  twhidb  is  kept  in>.d(»rinnu«l  practice*  Tfaej  govern  them^ 
0dl5r<ter.iiieTet7  detail  <ft  8o6ial  life ;  in/eyeiy  towny  in  erery  village^ 
ini  ^yery  hs^Iet/  thfiy^can^at  )onee  extempbiiae  m  xm'dmeipail 
adibihifltrAtiod^  without  thei  least  aid  from  the  oentrai  power. 
By  4his  mea&a  ^eipr  pditidfti  education  lis  cotitinually  gcmYg  o^ ; 
^v&fy  American  is  earlyimd  dailyiacCu8tomed<  to.  discuss  and  wot 
in  pofitieol  affidrs;  and  the  result  is»  tkltt  he  understands  these 
I^Jaen^'Uiilderstands*any things  ak&d  ofb^  when  his  education  is 
de^orably^  ddectiveon  cdl  oAer  points.  In  England,  it  is  true, 
though  {Kditical  training  and  habits  of  combined  action  are  fat 
mblre  widely  diffused. than  in  Frfoice,  yet  the  mass  of  our  people 
arein#u*ly  aa  uneducated;  but  then  we  haye  a  very  limited 
feujB&age,  and  a  still  powerful  aristocracy.  France^  in  her  perilous 
jpoHti^  experiment,  possesses  neither  the,  safeguards  of  America 
nor  those  o^  England.  •  ^ 

We  do  not  mean  to  predict  that  therefore  the  experiment 
must  fidli-^we  hope  better  things;  but  we  say  that  it  must 
t^counter  dai^ers  tieverer  than  have  .menaced  either  of  its 
nrototypes ;  and  that  its  success  must  depend  upon  the  mani*- 
testaticm  of  qualities  to  which  Frenchmen  have  not  yet  made 
good  their  claims  Their  perils  are  obvious ;  and  we  think  tladr 
course  is  dear.    It  will  not  mend  the.  matter  to  seek,  eithe^ 
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by  firaud  or  force,  to  give  the  cards. another  shufiSe.  Haying 
l^sed  their  constitution  on  universal  8uffi*age,  and  having  thus 
secured  a  fair  *and  simple  means  of  ascertaining  the  popular 
vrill,  their  plain  duty  is  not  to  flinch  from  the  consequenced 
of  this  fundamental  principle,  but  to  bow  to  that  will  as  the 
supreme  law.  It  is  more  sensible  and  more  conservative  than 
they  suppose*  Let  them  enlighten  it  as  fast  as  they  may—* 
change  it  when  they  can  by  eloquence  and  reason ;  but  obey  it 
unreservedly  while  unchanged.  Let  it  be  recognised  on  the 
part  of  all  —  as  an  axiom  of  their  understanding,  a  dogma  of 
their  creed,  a  fixed,  unquestionable  rule  of  their  publi9  morab— * 
that  the  majority  must  rule ;  —  that,  on  the  one  hand,  any  ap« 
peal  to  arms  or  to  secret  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
is  treason  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  for  which  no  dishonour  can 
be  too  deep,  no  penalty  too  sharp  or  peremptory;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  (as  a  correlative  proposition)  any  attempt  by  their 
Kulers  to  coerce,  prevent,  or  vitiate  that  free  expression  of 
the  popular  voice  by  which  only  the  real  majority  can  be  as- 
certained, is  an  equal  treason  and  equal  crime. 

Majorities  and  minorities  have  reciprocal  rights  and  duties. 
Any  tampering  with  the  fair  broad  basis  of  the  sufirage — any 
fetters  upon  free  discussion — any  restrictions  on  the  decent  free- 
dom of  the  press — are,  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  naajority,  as 
clear,  undoubted  violations  of  the  rights  of  their  antagonists,  as 
insurrection  and  conspiracies  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  defeated 
minority.  While  every  man  has  a  vote,  and  full  freedom  in  the 
expression  of  his  views,  no  excuse  can  exist  for  violence  or  secret 
plots.  On  the  other  hand,  while  every  man  bows  to  the  decision 
of  the  aggregate  votes  of  the  community,  no  excuse  can  exist 
for  tyranny  on  the  side  of  the  dominant  party.  Everything 
must  be  decided  by  votes,  and  votes  must  be  g^ned  by  dis- 
cussion. This  is  the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  Revolution: 
in.  accepting  it  frankly,  and  following  it  out  boldly,  lies  now 
the  only  hope  of  freedom  or  salvation  — the  endeavour  to  escape 
from  it  can  lead  only  to  bloodshed  and  confusion.  In  a  for- 
bearing respect  for  each  other's  rights  the  antagonist  parties 
will  do  well  to  seek  safety  and  peace.  For  if  peace  is  their 
object,  to  this  they  must  come  at  last.  Otherwise,  as  long 
as  each  persists'  in  encroaching  on  the  power  and  province  of 
the  other  — in  pursuing  secretly  ulterior  designs  incompatible 
with  loyalty  to  the  constitution  they  have  sworn  to  maintain 
—  in  employing  power,  when  they  have  obtained  it,  to  cripjJe 
and  disarm  their  opponents  —  in  refusing  allegiance  to  any 
[  government,  and  obe(Uence  to  any  law,  which  does  not  embody 

i  their  own  crotchets,  or  which  is  not  established  by  their  own 

party  —  we  can  see  no  prospect  but  continued  turbulence  and 
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final  anarchy.  If  tHe  President  tci7/  make  secret  war  on  the 
Assembly,  and  intrigue  for  an  illegal  augmentation  or  con- 
tinuance of  power  —  if  the  Assembly  will  thwart  the  President 
and  encroach  upon  his  functions  —  if  the  conservative  majority 
will  fetter  the  press,  and  disfmnchise  half  France,  because 
it  fears  the  Socialist  minority  —  while  the  Socialist  minority 
lives,  moves,  and  breathes  in  a  perpetual  conspiracy  against 
government  and  order,  —  the  issue  cannot  be  either  distant  or 
doubtful;  and,  end  how  it  may,  the  result  cannot  but  be  last* 
ingly  injurious  to  France,  and  discrediting  to  the  cause  of 
E-epreseirtative  Government  all  over  the  world.  Our  appre-* 
hensions  for  Republican  France  lie  deeper,  it  will  be  seen,  than 
any  revision  of  an  impracticable  constitution,  or  any  fusion  of 
parties,  honest  or  dishonest,  can  possibly  remove. 


Art.  IX. —  1.  The  Works  of 'Qaintus  Horatius  FlacthiS)  iUus-" 
trated  chiefly  from  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Art*  With  a  Life 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Milman,  Canon  of  St.  Peter's* 
London :  1849. 

2.  The  Life  of  Torquato  Tasso.  By  the  Rev.  R.  MilmaN. 
2  vols.     London  :  1850. 

Tt  is  an  occasional  privilege  of  our  craft  as  reviewers  to 
turn  aside  from  newly  opened  paths  and  to  survey  some 
beaten  track  upon  the  great  common  of  literature.  We  do  noti 
indeed,  summon  reputations  which  have  become  authentic  to  the 
critical  bar  for  a  re-hearing  of  their  case :  but  we  submit  them 
to  a  fresh  analysis,  or  contemplate  them  under  novel  aspects  as 
records  of  intellectual  effort  or  permanent  models  of  art.  It 
is  a  privilege  we  would  not  willingly  forego,  and  it  is  one  which 
most  readers  will  cheerfully  grant ;  since  it  enables  both  parties 
to  *  interpose  a  little  ease '  amid  the  uncertainties  and  excite^ 
ment  which  inevitably  attend  upon  our  contemporary  politics 
and  literature.  No  essay  of  the  present  day  can  indeed  add 
renown  to  th6  metaphysical  pyramid  of  Aquinas,  or  to  the  sombre 
and  lusttous  vision  of  Dante.  Nevertheless  it  is  good  at  tunes 
to  re(k)nsider  the  laws  of  strength  and  beauty  which  governed 
the  stlructure  of  the  Summa  Theologiae  and  the  Divine  Comedy* 
The  volumes  before  us  afford  a  fair  pretext  for  exercising 
this:  privilege*  They  relate,  indeed,  to  lighter  matters  than 
those  grestt  cultoinations  of  mediaeval  science  and  imagination. 
Yet  th<^  subjects  of  them  are  scarcely  less  illustrative  of  the 
epochs  and  the   circumstances  which  gave  thein  birth.    Few 
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t)ttr  TOO*  idv^d  .i«y?f e$si^  pf  t^L^jja^ly  E^lgoi^^par^ftjc^i^ 

jpw»iOos  .i*ichir  ftti:  *J^^ „^9§fti  of.  tl^^l^fftptU, leef tsyy.)Ofjfifef 

jvloJiiiBfe  l»i:haB^i:un4^r  .I|aU^^,§lB,^s,  tfe^i^fifpj^ys^ 

Mirny  imSmdmB^  fqtij^mr^T^  ^f^m^^m:  ^^\m^ib(^ 

j^ll  t^e  wftb  Wysm  o^V;^  ex9jaij^o%fpe^heri,^14ager  ^^. 
^Blfui".    .We  arppff  icircuit  r-f.  iti&  v^c^ipnf  t^oe^.,;,  .^^  ^pshlot 
:a.  «B-wtro(Jiictioii  to  ther,flcien^th«pg^elvps,.;kqi  thi^k.ly 
rpatrOQ^i  their  employm^^tSj  and,  jMnu^p^ep^Sr  thfajf ;  4)i^le^  ^m^ 
tiieir.$<sm>wjk  ):Iii  ,the  cq^ixree  pfvopp  i^^spfjot^ 
4)co«iiQA  to  mowi  4%  weU  as  ta  ^n^^e ;,  |()f  ^r^  'Wf^jfp^  t#^^ 
;even  ,<»  H^rape's  caree¥,\f^nfi  there ^^a^  ,a^|hcp^(C^^  of,jg;lfHP 
aroiiiid  thft^  life^  Ta^sQ*     &^t  whtjBtlifer  wie  d^quk^  Wi^jW^li* 
,flb^1>Qfmth  tiie  poets  t^ema^lve^  W  opt  ov,^}tbe.4#^^<^ 
the  GKewi8i^»mine!,.oip  the  impeji^fsct^qc^cp^iiof  the^Artj^^ 
Tim  wcyrl^i  have  ^i^eceived  their  mpri^pLofur  ^^oi^e^  ^^S:  ^ 
.mec^atMiOr^he  studied  anew—  efvch  firopa  aQ  a9peot,rfi hist  (wrii^ 
fuiireixreseiitfiti^^  of  Ut^raiy  or  i^ndjiyidttMrfiift f:i^  It^'d]piDg 
iwodfetfl«Aand  hjghjyroult^yated  ^ges- t  ifir 

'\  Horace's  ad^ess  t^  the  n^pre  beautif^l  daughtei^.Qf  a  ^vti? 
iul ;mo1^0r  .is  liiot.strietlj.i^ppUG^  to  ihe.rejb^ti<ms  of  .Italisa 
and  Im^  litepature^  sinci^  their  e^^ve^al  charms j^ac^  v^  maskj 
respQCts^  too  uidike  for  a  comparison.  The  ptdcra  mater-,  was  a 
majestio  and  somewhat  imperious  Qiatnm;  the  jmlcrior  JiU& 
was  a  stK^oi^tible  and  somewhat  Yohiptuous  njmph,  Thf  elder 
liti^ratm*^  refined  eiven  .in  its  lighter  nu»nent8  and  it^  dedine 
th^  istat^  demeanpur  of  a  Cornelia  or  Emilia ;  the  jounger 
)itenittpre»  even  in  its  severest  garb,  reflected  the  image  of  a 
Laura  aod  Fiammetta.  The  prelude  of  the  one  was  the  trumpet- 
chorus  of  Ennius  and  Pacuvius ;  the  prelude  ^  the  other  wai 
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¥i&t '1)^^fl^  the  ^g3i^^&isk^'i^^tA^i\A^^^^  al% 

fc{^^  *eiteA€^th6  '  J^V&egfe'j  of  *  ifl^^fitt^H^Bist^  ilMie?  Roi^ 


J^&i^e^li^Mc^d;  best  repir^seyi^  the  ^(^u^re^Mof  ft(€  maf^rit^f  idiom. 


a^^eiafi  '^^^I^y^bf  ;tii^^^6!ai:^^attd>  tfcalr'^f^he^  F^s,  tie 
Itktf  H^clf/  dedSli^df^^id^  ^e»'Etr^«(^  lAi^Ufttonsi'  and  thAt 
^Wch!  Wltlfer6d  tuidfer  thfe  *\i^  €(*)tfrii  ftiidnfj^i^rftoi,  the  finil 
Witi^e' Wf'^fetbnb  ci;^^tioil<i^nil<}fli«^^^^^<^)$rc<3  <tf  Christian 
ia;rt  tad  ifefiiien^eiiL  affi>M  ^tailfel3'^Bt^r^;fekilimany  which  have 
beefn  ^dM%  h^tbt^n^  b^r  Plutai^   Before,  how- 

«Vei^,.M^  i^fide  thii  p6fait8'6fresfemblf^e=  between  the  age  of 
Hottii(5ii  anid  ifcd  age  of  T^dsio,  W  mu&t  liriefly  advert  to  the 
worte  xw>wbef&!*ci  tis  whfch  Iwfci^e  led'to  oua^  proposed  combinatioti 
oP these  liei!n<{tej  hxk  ntrt;  alieii,  epo(ihs  in4iterary  annals. 

Of  iiie  e^oi*  of  tbis^  en^iiientfy  beautiful  tad  splendid  edition 
of  the  vmrkyof  Ho*a6l6  it  is  almost  Btiperfluous  for  us  to  speak. 
IKean  Miliimn/as'  a  poet,  an'  historian,  and  a  critic,  has  already 
earned  for  himself  a  station  in  literature  which  no  commendation 
of  ours  would  render  more  certain  or  conspicuous.  His  Life  of 
Horace  is,  of  cbtl^se,'  not  a  performance  which  can  add  much  to 
his  literary  fame.  To  a  scholar  so  accomplished,  and  to  so  ex- 
pmenced  a  writer,  it  was  probably  the  work  of  leisure  hours. 
It  is,  however,  both  well  written  and,  what  with  such  a  sub- 
ject is  of  essential  importance,  gracefully  and  genially  con- 
ceived, and  should  be  taken  into  account  by  every  subsequent 
editor  of  the  Boman  Lyrist.  We  detect  ex  pede  Herculem  — 
the  proverbial  loyalty  of  Etonians  to  their  classical  training — in 
the  almost  tmiversal  reception  c^  the  Etonian  readings  of  the 
text   But  thiff  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  Etonian  scholars,  by  their 
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Jong  and  severe  drilling,  acquire  an  instinctive  feeling  for  the 
niceties  of  Latin  metre,  which  renders  them  on  the  whole  perhaps 
the  best  judges  in  such  matters.  W^  should  be  ungrateful,  also, 
not  to  record  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  artists  who  have  assisted 
the  editor  in  illustrating  the  author.  The  Sosii  brothers  who 
published  the  original  parchment  of  the  Editio  Princeps  cannot 
have  surpassed  in  the  elegance  of  their  borders  and  designs  the 
beauty  of  Mr.  Murray's  vignettes  and  decorations.  The  illus- 
trations do  not  yield  to  Pine's ;  and  had  Annuals  been  in  fashion 
at  the  Saturnalia,  Horace  could  have  made  no  choicer  Christ- 
mas gift  to  Varius  and  Virgil  than  such  an  impression  of  his 
Opera  Omnia..  Cowper's  verses,  ^  Maria,  could  Horace  have 
'  guessed  —  What  honours  awaited  his  Ode,'  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  to  this  elegant  octavo  than  to  Lady  Throck- 
morton's transcript  of  a  spurious  poem. 

Mr.  Robert  Milman,  we  believe,  commences  his  career  as  an 
author  with  the  *  Life  of  Tasso.'  Even  were  the  merits  of  this 
work  less  than  they  are,  we  should  welcome  with  pleasure  the 
transmission  of  literary  powers  and  pursuits  in  the  same  family. 
He  does  not,  however,  need  the  protection  of  his  uncle's 
Telamonian  shield  —  his  book  has  considerable  merit  and 
promise  of  its  own.  Its  chief  defects  are  such  as  are  incidental 
to  youthful  authorship.  Mr.  R.  Milman  will  write  more  per- 
spicuously when  he  has  written  more  frequently,  and  wiU  ser- 
monise less  in  his  books  when  he  shall  have  preached  oftener 
in  his  pulpit.  He  has  evidently,  in  his  biography  of  Tasso, 
undertaken  a  labour  of  love.  His  diligence  has  been  great,  his 
materials  are  copipus  and  well  arranged,  and  his  sketches 
of  the  poet's  contemporaries  form  agreeable  episodes  in  the 
narrative  of  Tasso's  works  and  woes.  We  should,  indeed,  have 
counselled  more  numerous  references  to  his  authorities ;  and  in 
case  of  a  second  edition  being  called  for,  we  should  recommend 
him  to  append,  either  in  the  text  or  the  notes,  the  original  to  the 
translated  passages.  This  would  not  materially  increase  the 
bulk,  while  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  worth  and  interest  of  the 
volumes.  Tasso's  poems,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^  Gierusa- 
*  lemme '  and  *  Aminta,'  are  but  little  known  to  readers  in 
general ;  but  they  are  rich  in  biographical  materials ;  his  critical 
treatises,  which  contain  much  that  Lessing  and  the  Schlegels 
.afterwards  announced  as  novel  principles  of  taste,  are  hardly 
read  on  this  side  of  the  Alps ;  and  suqh  apposition  of  the  text 
and  the  translation  is  warranted  by  the  practice  of  Bouterwek, 
Gingu^ne,  and  Sismondi. 

Dean  Milman  —  his  ecclesiastical  rank  spares  us  the  awkvrard 
affixes  of  senior  and  junior  —  observes  that  *  the  poetry  of 
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'  Horace  is  the  history  of  Rome  during  the  great  change  from  a 

*  republic  into  a  monarchy,  during  the  sudden  and  almost  com-^ 

*  plete  revolution  from  centuries  of  war  and  civil  factipn  to  that 

*  peaceful  period  which  is  called  the  Augustan  Age  of  Letters.* 

*  Of  Rome,  or  of  the  Roman  mind,  no  one  can  know  anything 

*  who  is  not  profoundly  versed  in  Horace ;  and  whoever  really 

*  understands  Horace  will  have  a  more  perfect  and  more  accu-: 
'.  rate  knowledge  of  the  Roman  manners  and  the  Roman  mind 

*  than  the  most  diligent  and  laborious  investigator  of  the  Roman 

*  antiquities.'     Useful  and  admirable  indeed  as  are  the  archsBo-* 
logical  works  of  Bekker  and  Boettiger,  we  are  disposed  to> 
wonder  and  lament  that  the  learning  and  liveliness  bestowed, 
upon  *  Gallus'  and  *  Sabina'  were  not  rather  devoted  to  a  work : 
entitled  Horaz  und  sein  Zeitalter.     The  freedman's  son  would 
have  been  a  better  centre  for  social  and  sesthetical  disquisition 
than  a  Messalina's  toilet-table,  or  a  dilettanti  prefect  of  Egypt. 

Of  all  the  men  of  his  own  time,  perhaps  of  any  time,  Horace 
—  whether  we  regard  his  genius,  his  opportunities,  or  his  asso- 
ciates—  was  probably  the  best  qualified  for  the  representative 
functions  which  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  so  justly  ascribes  to  him. 
His  genius  was  not  one  which,  by  the  fervour  and  force  of  its. 
conceptions,  or  the  wide  orbit  of  its  movements,  transcended  or 
transfigured  the  present ;  his  opportunities  for  observation  were 
not  bounded  by  birth  or  station  too  illustrious  or  too  obscure ; 
and  his  associates  were,  by  chance  or  choice,  selected  from  ranks 
and  parties  the  most  opposite  to  one  another.     For  he  sprang, 
in  modem  phrase,  from  the  people;  and  he  became,  in  mature 
life,  the  companion  of  the  intellectual  aristocracy.    His  cultivar* 
tion  was  Greek ;  the  groundwork  of  his  character  was  Roman, 
In  youth  he  was  an  eager  partisan  of  Brutus  and  the  Senate ;  in 
manhood  he  was  the  friend  of  the  inheritors  of  Caesar's  usurpa- 
tion.    He  was  sufiBciently  distinguished,  in  his  riper  years,  to 
see  the  leading  men  of  his  time  in  their  happier  hours ;  and  yet 
was  too  much  of  a  private  person  to  be  involved  in  any  of  their 
divisions.     He  could  pay  a  compliment,  and  he  could  speak  his 
mind.    His  mode  of  writing  exempted  him  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  historian  and  from  the  exaggerations  of  the  orator. 
A  treasury-clerk  and  a  Sabine  land-owner,  he  had  as  large  an 
experience  as  Touchstone  himself  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
city  and  country  life.     His  ambition  was  moderate ;  his  tastiea 
were  comprehensive ;  his  humour  was  for  the  life  contemplative, 
and  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  spectator  of  one  of  the 
most  momentous  and  skilful  games  of  policy  ever  played  by 
a  ruler  of  men.     Despite  his  *  Parian  Iambics,'  we  have  no 
scruple  in  defining  Horace  as  an  eminently  good-tempered 
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inAt  die  esceptioii  of  the  hto  Prince  ToUejraifdf  nfirer  nuav 
esgojisd  flsidi  )q[ipoBtaiikie»for  jisdosipig  the^  ^rii^  of  faction, 
ei»i-4he.iiM]ti^m  of  ifiartiaaDs  .«s  tbo  -firWd  ^f.  Cicero  imd 
Bratai^  of  Anlonms  .and  'AogniMai^  lOT  at^y  e^exy  stantf. 
Ftxupeiifli^.  and  of  noailj^  every  xml^a  K^pdmaaxir  im^  AGCesa 
|q  fer-'Mf  a  ceaUny*  :  I£  be-  were  not^oajyiy^^^^^'  ^ 
va»'ilt:l4aiil;  g^ieraUjr.epnsoited,  hf  a)}  ilhe  Wdesaan^  bj:^ 
Acir-  kbor^  :{irooiHieiit  medA)ei8''0f  tlK&  '^pflicj^ng.  .partiea.  His^ 
adiio^  Wii3  aoi^ki  bj  th&:6uffeffeia  a$  wi^  as-  by  the  i^tote  m 
ih&<iret^httioiii^---'byt  Bu^n>B8  tremi^ng  .^r  their  3oa»  and 
h6aband[^.byrba«k«rs^in.j^pai)dy.for  thoiirinyeatiRentay  atid  bjr> 
coWitrfrgaotleai^i' in<idr»Rd  oC'a  fre^eetti^iiient  of  pentnribiifl^ 
in^.^yi^  -neigliboui^w>od«  .B«ft  TaUeyrand  .6eein»  to  have  ex-* 
toadod.hiA^eaiitfoik  be/ond'the  gnMFej  aind  Atlicus  bnrn^, bis  cor* 
raa^QodeooQ^wiAbH  asKi  ^mofityi — .peeff^rrisg  a  ^xid  match  foi^ 
Insf  dav^kl^r  Poo^poim  to<  th0  da^gei^os  honcmr  of  beipg  tho 
Uetorian  i^  bis  ofi^  life  aod  times*  Horaoe^  oppcirti^ities  for 
friMnralSoii  w^ife  lodc&lesQ  coi^plete^tban  those  of  this  prince  of 
trifrtiiip^  '  T^t  .th9y  wcgei-not  incawMderaMe ;  and  a.  brief  com* 
jtarison'of  tbe  several  exi^e^  dPthe  Bepublic  with  the  principal 
qKKlha:  of  th^  poet's  life/  wiU  o(£raobotate  l^Ir.  Mibnan's  a3dertion 
that*  his  works  are,  in  great  measnre,^  a  con^mpc^rarj  record  of 
Bone.  We  must  n0t/  indeed/  look  for.  £rect  infom^ation. 
Kcfilfa^  his  imsde  of 'w^ritingyius-  positioi^  nor  his  inblination 
admitted  of^iL  Yloitlhaod.  adverse  cireumstances  at  first  di;&* 
quidi^ed  him  for  the- office  of  obron^ler:  and  his. subsequent 
oonteexioiis  with  the  Caessariw  court  imposed  upon  him  a  poiitict 
sdihdn^h  nt^t  a  senile,  ac^uie&eenee  under  th^  powers  that  were* 
from}  hiis  Urth.  to  bis.  twelftj^  yeair»  Horace  dwelt  among  the 
slveiid  Und  badrdy  iborderers  of  Luc^ni*  ^^d  Apulia.  Yet  even 
atiiong  diem  he  iritoassed  Ibe  r^cenjk  vestigqs  of  foreign  war  and 
domestic  cion^vuleaon.  The  district  of,  Y^nusia— the  modem 
BtoftBcala^trfjBirid  beeni  £^^zed  mpenr  by  Sulla; 'and  among  the 
imm^dMfcte  lidigli^iirs  oftho  ^it  J'laccus  were  fvejor^nfl  of  the 
IWulic  attd Jl^i|p»  ea^bpai^s.  :Pv^^bi§  faAet'sprofesrion^be 
wiAara»/edle(5lor  c^  ^ymenl^i  9t  auotions)^  i^ay  have  impriesaei 
iBpon  tile  fiiUuje,faaikfrist  hk  fiM  ^i^piom  of  the  toil  «»d 
trouble  off  iwvohituMJu  I  In  riUifise  4aj^  pf;.fConfifi»ti(»  and  rf 
jrfpid  tpporfeii  <rf/pr^[>ec^>;|h#r.bei^^  Undowjier  mme  -tbe 
moat  ft^fijmbt  ^nflferersatad  '  tbe:fiel<fe  pf  Umbpcenna'  ma?-  iwc 
janigfidfafaffidsim6Fertb^)Oiiee4uringr1^e  boybmiA  rf^oa«. 
EriimAhetgBH^pse  bd«ffiMsfofitb?  b^nw 
^— 'taiagni  puerimagniilledaAtifinwibjttS'^* — «*  «■** ' 
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fellows^  the  sons  of  country  magnates.  Doubtless  the  centurions 
were  as  hard-drinking  and  boisterous  as  *  the  wise  Mr,  Justice 
*  Freeman  or  Sir  Thomas  Trueby,'  and  told  as  interminable 
stories  of  *  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont,'  as  Sir  Dugald 
Dalgetty  himself  in  his  retirement  at  DrumthwackeL  Men,  too, 
who  had  revelled  in  Asian  luxury,  who  had  driven  off  mules 
laden  with  gold  and  seen  frankincense  measured  by  the  bushel, 
would  have  small  respect  for  the  frugal  collector  and  his  un- 
productive farm,  which  would  not  have  furnished  a  breakfest 
for  one  of  the  satraps  of  Mithridates.  From  such  worshipfid 
society  Horace  was  removed  in  his  twelfth  year  by  his  watdiful 
father,  and  introduced  to  the  motley  prowds  and  turbulent  pomp 
of  the  capital.  The  relation  between  the  father  and  son  appears 
to  have  been  of  the  most  tender  and  confiding  kind.  The 
paternal  fondness  and  vigilance  were  repaid  by  the  most  filial 
reverence  and  affection :  and  the  immortality  of  the  poet  has 
preserved  for  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  glimpses  of  Roman 
private  life.  The  patria  potestaSy  in  the  families  at  least  of 
Horace  and  of  Ovid,  was  a  most  paternal  sway.  At  any  era  of 
Bome,  to  a  sprightly  and  observant  boy,  removal  there  from  the 
high-hung  chalets  of  Acerenza,  the  vast  thickets  of  Banzi,  the 
sounding  Aufidus,  and  the  picturesque  Mount  Voltore,  would 
have  been  impressive :  in  the  701st  year  of  the  city  it  must 
have  been  an  impression  at  once  startling  and  indelible.  Rome^ 
which  had  long  been  the  focus  of  revolution,  was  in  that  year 
staggering  under  a  great  defeat.  Crassus  and  his  army  had 
perished, — the  last  counterpoise  between  the  surviving  trium- 
virs bad  been  destroyed,  —  and  all  the  moderate  men  and  all  the 
dangerous  men  in  Rome  were  awaiting  a  collision  between  the 
Chief  of  the.  Senate  and  the  Proconsul  of  the  Grauls.  Nor  was 
the  rumour  of  battle  lost  or  won  the  only  sound  which  would 
awaken  his  curiosity.  The  year  of  his  arrival  was  marked 
upon  the  spot  by  even  bloodier  and  more  disastrous  events 
than  the  murder  of  a  triumvir  or  the  dishonour  of  the  l^ons. 
There  was  *  wai*  in  procinct'  in  the  streets  of  Rome ;  and  the 
gladiators  of  Milo  and  Clodius  fought  daily  in  the  forum,  and 
made  night  hideous  with  the  flames  of  burning  houses  and  the 
revelry  of  their  respective  camps. 

We  know  not  in  which  of  the  many  lanes  of  Rome  stood 
the  School-room  of  Orbilius ;  that  it  was  no  very  splendid  semi- 
^ary  may  be  inferred  from  its  owner's  poverty.  ,  But,  in 
whichever  of  the  regions  it  was  seated,  and  however  rare  an 
event  a  half-holiday  may  have  been,  it  oannot  have  been  so 
remote  from  the  arena  of  convulsion,  as  to  have  been  beyond 
ears-hot  of  the  surge  and  recoil  of  fierce  civil  strife.  We 
know  something,  however,  of  Orbilius  himself.     As  every  par- 
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ticular  connected  with  the  life  of  Horace  is '  iht^esting;  we 
will  remark,  ^- what  has  escaped  even  his  last  and  best  bio^ 
grapher, — that  as  a  native  of  Beneventum,  Orbilius  was  proba^^ 
bly  recommended  to  the  elder  Flaccus  by  some  of  his  former 
neighbours  at  Venusia.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  of  the  old 
stamp, — as  strict  a  disciplinarian  as  Dr.  Bodinos  of  Oviedo, 
whose  skill  in  educing  the  logical  faculties  is  attested  by  Gil 
Bias, — and  as  stout  a  foe  to  educational  innovation  as  the 
Fathers  of  the  National  Council  of  Thurles,  or  even  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  himself.  He  read  with  his  classes  Homer  and  Livius 
Andronicus;  and  his  *  curriculum' produced  permanent  results 
upon  the  mind  of  his  most  distinguished  pupil.  Many  a 
stripe  had  engraved  the  verses  of  both  these  archaic  bards 
upon  the  Horatian  memory,  but  with  very  opposite  effects.  For 
Horace  retained  small  affection  for  the  old  Saturnian  poet,  or 
for  ancient  Italian  verse  in  general ;  while,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  studied  with  delight  the  war  of  Troy  and  the  wan-» 
derings  of  Ulysses.  From  his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  year 
the  young  aspirant  remained  at  Home,  and  in  that  period 
must  have  been  eye-witness  and  ear-witness  of  the  final  move- 
ments of  the  Caesarian  revolution.  It  was  among  the  trea« 
sured  recollections  of  Seneca  the  rhetorician  in  his  declining 
years  that  he  had  heard  Cicero  speak  in  the  senate.  He 
probably  had  heard  one  of  the  swannsongs  of  the  great 
orator — one  of  the  speeches  against  M.  Antony.  But,  in  the 
year  after  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Orbilius,  Horace 
may  have  listened  to  Cicero's  defence  of  Milo.  He  may  have 
been  among  the  by-standers  on  that  memorable  day  when  the 
eye  under  which  Catilina  had  quailed,  and  the  voice  which  the 
tribune  Metellus  could  not  silence,  drooped  and  faltered  in  the 
presence  of  the  armed  tribunal  of  Pompeius  and  the  yelling  of 
the  Clodian  mob.  Five  years  aftei'wards  Horace  went  to  tho 
university  of  Athens.  The  intervening  period  was  crowded  with 
all  the  preparations  for  the  last  contiest  between  Pompeius  and 
Csesar.  As  a  freedman  of  the  Horatian  House,  the  elder  Flaccus 
was  probably  a  conservative  in  politics.  His  illustrious  son 
was,  we  know,  an  active  partisan  of  Brutus  and  the  senate* 
These  five  years  of  school-life  must  accordingly  have  been  a 
period  of  intense  excitement,  both  to  the  anxious  father  and 
the  observing  son.  Men,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  live  fast 
in  revolutionary  times.  The  events  of  an  hour  often  baffle 
all  the  experiences  of  a  past  life.  When  Horace  came  to  Home, 
the  name  of  Pompeius  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  ^  He  alone 
^.can  save  the  Republic'  ^  He  is  the  second  Sulla.'  ^  He  is 
^  the  most  moderate  of  men ;'  ^  he  is  the  most  false  of  men.' 
^  He  is  all-powerful  and  will  proscribe ;'  '  he  is  superannuated 
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<  and  wilt  yield  5^  ^  Caesar  *nd  his  hybrid  l^ioBf  iriB  Mfelt^  tit'  a 
^  woid  of:hi8  mbuth^;'  'Cn^us  und  all!  ihi#>ci^fp«t^ld^ht8<i«^ili 
^Ay  befor0  the  Alaada  and  the  Xthu'  Stt^  w^'ith^^^i^^ 
ories  kbd  ptt^tto^ioatietig,  to  be  stifled  or  f|[di31ed/^^tiib^^lsm 
of  Pharsalia.  The  peacefid  studiea  of  the  y<)«it6'<tf  J^bsii^'^^tn^ 
have  i)^]i  strangely  ifttennipted  t>y'iheee  "pdifftbd  exeiteiftei!^ 
Norman  ^^lotiM  be  m  obiscurei  soyoung^.  or  do  th^i^htiess^btyt  tkl^ 
he  must  have 'been  d^ply  afi^t^  i^'tbe  ^mti^titf^^iSt^&ttf 
amd  of  life;  '  ^  I)i  tlid  tint^ffled  qxAet  of  hi^''4ii^1|b^/&iidittg«^t 
I>ean  Milman  obdein^'es,'*  howoften' mitst>ihese  tut4rt&s(](  4^ 
f> awful '  dayl^  ikve  /contrasted  ^theintielt^  'Of  ibon met|n^*  (tf 
f  Horace^  AUrith  Mb  iwttqiril  pursuit  uf  I^e«e7e>  l^ill  e^^^iq^^t 
*)'and'coimtry  re^tetnent^*!:  ■ '  '  »  >  =  ^■^•^<'qj^  ,^>ri}!frr{j  fa  oIt-'-j 
.  •  Mc«»wih3e  ^e^  >vva8  a^  hoppf  mtet^f^  bet^iv^^^ft  fi^mcei'd 
Earlier  and  Ifttier  tiatticipitioi]^  in  the'corninon  6iditaxM3B^ 
timew  t  It  was*  probably  ifi  the  year  after  1^  fcal^iof'i^aaibtfla 
that  he  quitted 'li^  school  at  Borne  andienrdtedldffiidftiiifa'a 
fetudeftt  under  fon*^  of  the  niatiy'profe««)}:^«art;rJW*ens.l  fW^^aM 
not  informed  whel^rthe  gooA  oo^ct&t*  ^tSMXmr^t^^^^tii^  &dJi 
farther  tailed  his^  humble  means  to  afford  hii|'  km  ^  timvad^ 
edoeation,  or  whether  Horace  already  4n9iferilled  ^^e^^t^raal 
acree^  and  maintaiiied  himself  amcmg  ^  tii^^  gft^vesi  of  Ai^ldteteb' 
upon  the  rents  of  his  Venusian  fartiy.''''fH0  lioi^inf^eaiibed  hii 
mode  of  lifo'therei  an&dhis  deepenji^iflfent  of^  its^sttwBotifir/re- 
poee  by  one  of  those  quiet  touches  ^whieh,  40^  ti^  iMndVl  eyi) 
enrich  his  works  with  so  mal^y  finely  po^tirdtures;^  '  Be  i|tfi£ed 
the  G1red^'poet^^and  phtk>8opherd/wid'<t>kbi^bIyikH^^ 
liietry;  that  esseiiti»i.  edeme^t  of  Atl^iak^iedooaiiScmi'  iMotid 
w<6  know  Dtot  dP  himl/aithdugh  k^a  tt^ff\3Mf  cOnj^sfax^  Akt 
his  intimacy* with'Messa^ ^and  B^kilns ^ war- o^naited^ ^iihi 
nnivermty;  and*  that  -he  was  t^ontempora^  i^b njJ(lu^^%4^^ 
(Hcero  r  who5 1)owever>  had  most'Kkely  t^  lafge^an  ^ciwitqeb) 
and  was  t6o  nfnch  ^ksyroliei^^'kiippeefs^^ 
to  be .  a  eon^nial  t^paniMr  for*  the  tfbeedilaus^ '»Mk>^  (Fiofif 
Iiucian>  emd  the  3i-eekrMhei^  ^-the>6imi^#<$"8i^t^^tK)li^ 
interesting  palPtkiulars  of  andetit  tx^iyi^a^j^lSfyk'^^  fln^ibth<^ 
racter  of  Nignilnia  t\ie'  niiAxibtykeMim' m^'^'idip^v&g^  4»d 
the  stttdbm  eikplo^fm^isf^^^fae!  jA^ti%j>^j^^^ 
proves  "and  walks' of  the'Abdefd^  to^t^li^be>W'«iii4«afiftf^ 
yoYvAifblfrieqdshi^  i)f  Bi^^^nd  Gr0goi^/^£;N»^«b»iifllo*r^ii 
0f  H6rkee  oikl'  l^s'eont^porsiliries^t  K^^^eMyf<b^<t<dd'il|iMi 
they  8tadiM<  at  Ath«nsi  tat}d'  t^at  Hheiri|;t^d^«ove«f^fi^^ 
Isyi  iM  immedytjb  >donBeq|aencefir  f6f 'an  >eW^t^'Wlii^'|iemdli^ 
fritfc  eitilita<)i<in  or  dIsMfty^f^v%r3^  prdViiti^I^tll^^^B^tt&Antworhlr 
V  Thstt  evbnt  ykm  ihe^iAvttii^  of  ClisSr;  #ii6lfi<(^  abiongoili 
ma^ « KicbsequesN^  vfks  l&cr  axriVU '  of  >]^tii»qal>  Mikiam  to 
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revise  Mie  Fonqo^d^  psirfy  md  la.  xjecniit  tiie  ^eoatorian:  anny 
ok  dieiif  i$ld  siscttig  qoiir^^  Giree^  todrSjrmn  protioots. 
Mewi^  BiboloB,  fay»d Hi»tkce  w^ice ^U.r^furd^d  ^ eqtral  worth 
Irjrfbeii^itiv^^aispinitQri^who^  1^  Jftome^  {lorhf^iirauU  faaVe 
Mii»%:<te^todt|K)^Tettril.theifa^  tbif  ool{4btoif»  ^o. 

and.tte'extonpoimrjr  le^apB  {>£ ^Bifaiuf)  <«iid  G98^«^  d^raoded  a 
porqiB^Tfli^iidjfiiitf  Bditite  oSc^  '<i!&T&  pffiQsot  cJnuji^e  imi]^* 
4i«le)rf  firMi  a  la^iebaiitV  daafc  ta/  tfae  oomwafd  c(f  ta  Mmpaskj 
i£  SepQ^9:;r;  smd  Horaoe,  al^uHigb)^^  A^.T^ryoT^Yist  fi^uiley  and 
allsi9^Jb^j  io^^^ri^fuoed  in  ivwi  w^  jmhslbify.'^Sier  ar  UUle 
pieyious  drillings  i^pointed  to  the  comiimnd :Qft a  icgkm,Mhere 
]m.is^ht  Offfkj  io  the>tM9ltia^  r^utd  «q«ares  fcrf -AifiiaiHmland 
Amalic!r8^l7mt^;th6  koon^edge  he:ba)d  afeoeiAtJj  been  aequixSng 
bf  ibfi  |i^^Grtie3iof  cdrv^  ^^d  T^kt  liAesu  The^ootim^xl  ksxe 
of  j^tofRardeatioa  is  weU  k])()wm;'bi$>ini|&ta]^;iOap^r  closed 
airPfiiIippi^:l»ld  h©;appear&  to^h«ve.iaeYter  feki^it'«r^jgtac6  to 
have  flod  irom.;a^  fi^  on.  wh^lit  .tte^oomiB»6»itaafthritai^  bad 
&0^ak  ijnre^Tably; '  f  liberty j*  J^eaB^i  Mi]«ian  well  remarks^ 
^magrrheesid  tf>  ba^  jdaeerted  Hocac^  latber  *han  Horace 
'  Jiybevty^  and^  haj^y,  for  maoUndi  he  fek  tb^t  his  calling  was 
-i  to  joore^peaoefol  pursnite*! 

-  We  fcwe  dwelt  tbeifcmgdr  upon' the  intece  prdudial  pcwrtion  of 
the>ltfb..i^  Horace  .hei^anse  its  meol^  maMemJlj  snodified  his 
liktoary  c&anuNsiri  ,  The^  stindngsoeaes  and  c^y  cfdamities 
coloored  bid*  political  preiudioes,  his  ethical  contemplatione,  and 
the:  ^nthte  forcpf  and  t^^qre  of  hie  r ii]fiagiBieitio&  iind  intc^ect. 
fiia  dwretwdf^ood'^Qse  piio^  rtp  him^^^r Phil^i^vand  pro- 
Ubiy.  also  alter >  a  iwoik  !  int&lfia^ .  c^fn^^nte  of  the  senalidrian 
fmfiy]hB0iithAV  ia)a?fy5[ a^  it  was  xkfinejd  hf  Bmtus  md  tiie 
oKgaveby^  rmk  indeed;  al  dt^m;  ^uld  tbat-  peade,  trien  nndbt 
tiie  trtwn^^  noigtibe  |>re£e^Ue^  Jsmoidly  under  ti«e  deorepit 
and'^Bs8okiiegenalj^>  >Jitw48  W  sw^tiis^igtblit'^SoiBaniy^thi 
^A^.itbisfafd^t  andig^nenoliis  peijod!p01ifei  bi^eatbing'^e  ok  dt 
^}£erkdes>  Arisfetf^  dad  I>emQ9th6nes>^8fatMlld)rat:fbe!l^^ 
have 'tivpwn  thlima^eailato  jUiq j^tdi^s  ofia  party jHrhoae  watoh^ 
wbffd  waa/^bci  JRepubHo;^fAd;frbotbad:«^«e<rtntiy^i^ 
Hhwiip^ADt^dfi,  jbftbeeyea^^  lirnl^  at  leas^^and  er^  with 
Giiemldi(YfkffmeAt,\  aUhc^h^  ^^me^i&t  tanfyl^ipprAyld;  %j  a 
hffitiitti  io{(hh4A  f  'iSuek  an^  aiofe^faa  rtbef laasaeisii^tion  > dFr  O^sar 
Wd|  «^«?  i^hanz/OQCf^)  rearoieiQl  ifiQi;  rlt^^ 

Ifitib  loC^TJMars.of  timr  ooul^iry^  aftd^inrfthefieliemorcakbdui 
nUwate  .iiFwr^m€iDe4Un9M]0u»|ttm/Han^^ 
I^o^.  andUTimpleoo^  :  Bvi^'  to  ^meiaief^  mm^^  no^  lesftiihm  -to'  £ien 
oi  adft^  QjEpedflan^,  ^  fHfinw^  Jno  less  thaft  t<^  Munajtitui 
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Plancus,  it  had  become  palpable  that,  in  contending  for  the 
name  of  the  senate,  they  were  contending  against  the  restoration 
of  order  and  the  substantial  recompenses  of  peace.  Of  the  sons 
of  Pompeius,  the  only  survivor  was  a  reckless,  brutal,  and 
stupid  youth,  whom  misfortune  had  made  an  exile  and  choice  a 
pirate.  Of  the  Latin  and  Sabine  families,  whose  ancestors  had 
given  their  names  to  years,  and  added  kingdoms  to  the  common* 
-V^ealth,  many  were  extinct,  many  were  bankrupt,  and  the 
residue,  which  had  retained  its  place  and  honours,  w^s  cither 
fighting  under  the  triumviral  banner,  or  expiating  its  share  or 
its  approval  of  Caesar's  murder,  as  suppliants  at  the  Parthian 
court  or  as  fugitives  in  the  Iberian  sierras.  Nor  were  Horace's 
political  sentiments  alone  shaken  by  the  blank  desperation  of 
the  cause  he  had  espoused.  His  ethical  doctrines  were  gradu- 
ally modified  by  it.  He  came  to  regard  what  was  possible,  as 
the  proper  object  of  desire  rather  than  the  *  summum  bonum,' 
to  which  many  might  pretend,  but  at  which  no  one  could 
arrive.  His  temper  became  more  indulgent ;  his  discrimination 
more  mature ;  and  he  entered  upon  his  new  and  proper  career 
of  literature  a  poorer  indeed,  but  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
His  experience  of  the  danger  of  extremes  and  the  hoUowness  of 
professions  led  him,  along  the  path  of  sorrow,  to  that  sincerity 
and  self-knowledge  which  are  the  charm  of  his  moral  writings ; 
and  disarmed,  after  a  few  relapses,  his  satire  of  that  bitter 
spirit  in  which  Lucilius  had  scourged  the  city,  and  which  im- 
parts to  the  diatribes  of  Juvenal  at  least  as  much  offensiveness 
as  energy. 

.  One  literary  effect  of  Horace's  campaigns  has  been  unnoticed 
by  his  biographers.  It  has  been  remarked  by  an  accomplished 
modem  critic  that  Jeremy  Taylor  acquired  in  the  camp  his 
vivid  and  numerous  mardal  images.  Horace  seems  to  have 
turned  his  military  experience  to  similar  account ;  and  certainly 
no  Roman  poet,  not  treating  of  epic  and  consequently  warlike 
themes,  has  so  diversified  his  diction  with  images  and  metaphors 
derived  from  war.  It  may  be  observed  also  in  this  place  that, 
for  a  Broman,  Horace  was  comparatively  untravelled.  The  vast 
provincial  empire  of  Bome  qualified  nearly  every  man,  entrusted 
with  public  functions,  for  becoming  a  member  of  the  *  Travel-* 
*  lers'  Club.'  As  a  body  the  senate  travelled  widely  in  the 
character  of  prastors  or  proconsuls ;  as  a  body  the  equites  tra* 
veiled  widely  in  that  of  farmers-general,  or  collectors  of  the 
revenue :  and  as  bankers,  corn-factors,  secretaries  to  embasdes, 
and  quaestors'  clerks,  at  least  a  third  of  the  better  educated  of  the 
commonalty  were  either  settled  in  Greece,  Asia,  or  Africa,  or 
visited  occasionally  the  provinces,  from  •  Meroe,  Nilotic  Ide,* 
to  the  Black  Forest.    But  the  residence  of  Horace  at  Athens^ 
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and  his  brief  campaign  in  Macedonia,  were,  as  far  as  we  can 
npw  know,  the  limits  of  his  foreicrn  excursions.  From  his  de- 
scription of  his  jonmey  to  Bnmdidum,  he  r^arded  it  as  being 
as  m^norable  an  effort,  as,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  Ben 
Jonson  r^arded  his  viat  to  Hawthomden.  It  would  i^pear, 
however,  that  during  his  umversity  vacations  Horace  saw  more 
of  Greece  than  could  be  discerned  by  climbing  the  Acropolis  or 
from  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  Some  of  his  descriptive  epi- 
thets lode  too  distinct  and  local  for  merely  borrowed  and  con- 
ventional language.  He  probably  never  sallied  forth  on  a  pic- 
turesque tour,  like  the  Eustaces  and  Hoares,  or  Mr.  A.  de  Yere. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Milman  says,  ^he  must  have  visited  parts  of  Greece 

*  at  some  period  of  his  life ;  as  he  speaks  of  not  having  been 
'  so  much  struck  by  the  rich  plain  of  Larissa  or  the  more  rugged 

*  district  of  Lacedannon,  as  by  the  headlong  Anio  and  the  groves 

*  of  Tibur.' 

He  had  lef^  Rome  an  eager  student :  he  miist  have  returned 
in  a  condition  and  with  prospects,  than  which  nothing  darker 
or  more  hopeless  can  be  well  conceived.  Yenusia  was  one 
of  the  eighteen  cities  assigned  by  the  victorious  Triumvirate 
to  their  soldiers ;  the  patrimony  of  the  ex-tribune  was  confis- 
cated, and  some  new  ay-actor  was  perhaps  collecting  the  price 
of  his  native  fields.  '  The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to 
'  choose,'  and  he  chose  to  purchase  the  place  of  derk  in  the 
Treasury ;  but  whence  he  obtained  the  means  of  purchasiog,  at 
that  juncture,  a  patent  place,  neither  scholiast  nor  commen- 
tator has  told  us. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  proper  commencement  of  Horace's 
career.  He  has  not  much  more  than  reached  manhood,  and 
under  most  unpromising  circumstances, — when,  at  once,  he 
becomes  a  representative  man.  But  in  order  to  understand 
his- portion,  we  must  briefly  glaoce  at  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual crisis  of  Rome  at  tike  time  when  Yirgil  and  Yarius 
discerned  in  their  younger  iX)ntemporary  a  spirit  congenial 
with  their  own,  and  worthy  to  be  cherished  by  Msecenas. 
Many  of  the  broader  avenues  to  the  Roman  Parnassus  were 
Udcked  up.  The  heroic  age  of  poetry  had  passed  irretrievably 
away;  the  poetry  of  the  d^rama  was  neither  *  native  nor  hos- 

*  pitable '  in  Rome ;   and  the  old  Etruscan  ritual  bad  never 
enkindled  in  its  worshippers  the  feelings  or  the  language  of 
devotion^     As  a  lyric  writer,  Catullus,  so  far  as  regards  his 
countrymen  at  least,  may  be  said  to  have  failed.     His  grace, 
sweetness,  and  passion  were  *  caviare  to  the  general ; '  his  fame 
and  popularity  rested  chiefly  on  his  satiric  iambics.     In  pluloso- 
phic  poetry  Lucretius  had  preoccupied  the  ground.   The  dimen* 
sions  of  his  poetic  eloquence  are  the  only  correlate  to    the 
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harmonious  inajesty  of  CiceroV  ^ode :  hi0  *  Binim;  Natuta '  #aB 
the  imagioative  pantheon  o£  Bcttnan*^  specttTatidks. '  Kor^^m 
spite  of  Horace's  later  success,  was  lyric  poel^^  at  >tli0  first, 
a  likely  venture.  Tb^  age  was  either  .t^solot^^  "ei^tieai  d^ 
groiBsly  supen^titions.  It  sne^^red  {(t'the'01ymp!i^'thi6ology^''ife 
ridiculed  the  Etruscan  atigkry^y  fnd  it  ky  proi^t^  b^fi)^;}^' 
shrine  of  Isi&  J^pite^  (^titaus  Mcbumus^wks  i^I^^ityb^^ 
State  and  of  Tf]scrlptt0tts^  bfttt'tli!^  Stoi^  o»^£{4^u!reftn'inttg^Mgita^^ 
had  reduc^  him  to;  a  cold  ahstkctiiob,  ^ind'  tb^  p^^^ikr  b^iM' 
was  absorbed  in  ttie  rCideir  and  m6re  'app»lli%  mj^si^ries  ^ 
Bacchus  and  Cybele^  Heitoic^pbietry  demiin<k>  W'f>e^  i^  it# 
audience.  It  cs»inot  be*  fo^ten^  \yf  "patronage  r  it^  d^ps  wliete 
Art  is  cultivated  isid  ^;lu^4iry.:^  It  miiist  ^ak1k>  a  nation^dTilB 
forefathers^  <k  it  is  dumb ;  it^must  fo4  the  nn\  of  historical  gek^ 
rations,  or  it  is  barrel  The  Aoglo-Balcm'^K^uIiti^Iof.Loi^ 
don  or  York  in  the  age  oJT  the  Tudors  ^ouM  h^  Ii6ten»6d 
apathetictdly  to  the  Mort  d'A^^ui*^  afiS  the  aucBiinces' whiek' 
applauded  Calderon's  Autos  wo^ald  not  bave  given  a  muravedi  to 
a  reciter  of  the  Cid.  And  whei^,  in  the  a^e  of  AUgtstus,  were 
the  Boman  people  ?  In  the  cit^  itse^  there  was,  ai^d  there  %4^^8 
had  been,  a  populace,  which,  from  the  firsts  wtts  not  of 'Bomaa^ 
extraction.  Mechanics  and  artisans  from  Etrur^  and  Magna 
Greda,  physicians  and  schoolmasters  from  Achaia,  Punic  and 
Smymiote  pedlars,  Syrian  priests,  Rhodian  shopkeepeild,  freed- 
men  whom  Sulla  bad  emancipated  in  gangs,  clients  whom'  tii^ 
patrons  had  settled  by  tens  of  thousands  in  the  tribes ;  these  and 
such  as  these  constituted  the  motley  mass  whom  the  orators  ad- 
dressed as  Quirites,  and  whom  the  centurions  refused  ta  enlist. 
The  four  city  tribes  contained  a  rabble,  with  which  it  would  be 
unjust  to  compare  the  population  of  Wapping  or  Spitalfields. 
Even  if  the  epic  and  mythic  soQgs  had  not  long  ago  be^i  trans- 
muted into  grave  chronicles  and  mortuary  panegyrics^  they 
would  have  found  no  echo  in  this  hybrid  and  pauper  multitude. 
It  was  a  multitude  and  not  a  r^e*  They  descended  not  from 
the  Vestal  and  the  War-God ;  their  ancestoics  had  not  driven  forth 
the  Tarquins  or  fought  at  Regillus ;  they  were  not  the  seed  of 
the  Fabii  who  fell  beside  the  Cremera,  or  of  the  Horatii  who 
had  twice  led  back  the  Commons  from  the  Sacred  Mount.  And 
beyond  the  walls  the  absence  of  a  Roman  population  was  even 
more  conspicuous.  Of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  about  nine  sur- 
vived in  the  age  of  Augustus.  Of  the  villages  and  market- 
towns,  which  had  once  clustered  around  those  cities,  the  greater 
part  was  covered  by  reservoirs  of  water,  by  woodlands  where 
the  Umbrian  boar  ajid  the  red  deer  harboured,  or  by  pastures 
grazed  by  Colchian  sheep  and  the  short-legged  buffido  of  Nar- 
bouDie.     The  stem,  frugal,  and  strongly  national  plebeian  race 
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wbich  h^  'e^,,lQ»g  msupiiu^^d  tlje  BpiQan  cli|i^(^er  fpi?  osder, 
Ti):ti^j^an4ei&H^^i¥^  ,ba<2<  :b€if(ii  drained  mto  tW  l^^ons,  and 
fho^  ^ona  WK«(d^ieit«A  l^  Gfm<iiU6fi$  of  ?  the.  iForld,  It  hiad 
]^e4.:al|^x|ieo^ijF1>ie^i^iii^t*.-  It ba4, exported  tjie  8u^ewBpf^]dl© 
9daim0tiWMl|J^i  ii^nd  )t»'-thp>  Ifebliaftyp^pinsiiil^;  tW  roturnhad 
feej^i^.gO^utetimc^f  ^ve».    lo,  the-^abine.y^lejrsoi:  i^mong  the 


Iftofj^l  ofi,J^&mUua!.^fldf€cKri^a^  as^  ^tr^tigejjfco.IlpiQaa 

^T^M  il^:  JWw^  of.  Bip^wwp^i^'t^fJjddtl^^  tola  Rug§iaii..Hiqr£^  Bc^h 
^iciiyj ,ai^i<5ftupti^  W^di^  Hjvay  thor  gfenuU^e.BjQiu^n  peoi^e  $ 
a»d  wiith,  tfeetfs  dp^btle^A^  tht  l*sfe  e^hp  f^  a^|ion4.  ^c^ig-;  No^ 
at^iyr.iw:ipdl[j^4lmw:;bi8t039i  had  the  Beeaan^.been  a. thpar 
^Jo^tpeof>l^)  flibi#apj|e:dpme§tfc  iial»^of  thwr  aufterer  day? 
||a4  bep«  a^i^HiitOifKi]^  amufiemeQts:  .and  when  thpaie  were 
irel^^dy.'its^^o  4&t6  t^e  gross  lioes^  pf  the  Oscan  faroe^  With 
^iQ  Ju6t'tof^p<7n<|u€^'^>  t}i0  rPv^^Q^*  a^nd  the.  triumph  became 
th^r  i^tK)^^  f $p^(^i^dQs«  r  3i%^e^  might  be 

$(>iH9^d'.uppB. thrill' ^9:^>irai|sieQt'fas^  never  very 

Qprd^yi  WPlpOiii^i  iXhe  Heoyca  of  Tere^ee  was  twioe  rer- 
|ec|ed>.  .Oncpitthe^sp^ot^tors  hurried  put  of  ^e  theatre  to  see 
a;  b^pongninatqh  imd.$ppQe  rope*4anoers;  at  its  second  per- 
fei^&anpe.^/GoiAbut  of  ^adiatoms.  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
i^ace^ti'  ThBil^e  Ch{a*le8  Matthews  witnessed  the  interrup- 
tiPn  of/  IJaoQ^t  ^^t.^  r^ew  Orleans  theatre  by  a  general  call  of 
thphpi^^fpr  a  QQmie:609g;  and  aJEloman  prsetor  of  Achaia 
in8i$tedt-^poii!  theisuspension  of  Electra's  woes,  and  the  immp- 
diftte  i8pji>8^utioB'  of  the  wrestlers  and  tumblers*.  We  know* 
irom  Hp»»mJ)imfielf,  that  the  Bpi^an  play^gpers  of  the  Augus- 
tan |ige  prpferred  gorgeous  melodramas^  in  which  horses,  mme^ 
atid  ii^tejminaUb  |irocession&  swept  across  the  stage,  .to  the  acting 
of  ^sopus^^orto  the  best  tragedy  of  AcK^ias*  They  might  have 
applatided  Victor  Hugo ;  they  would  Aot  have  reli^hpd  '  Mao- 
^  beth'^orieyeii  'Coriolaaus';  and  there  was  small  iaduceinent 
for  a^  commencing  poet  to  adopt  a  profession  which  ]iad  scarcely 
given  Terence  bread. 

There  were,  howev^,  domains  in  poetry  which  the  Greelis 
had  cultivated  only  in  the  later  and  less  creative  periods  of  their 
literature  %.  and  it  was  one  of  these  which  Horace,  with  the 
instinctive  felicity  of  genius,  appropriated  to  himself.  The 
satiiic  form  of  poetry  was  not,  indeed,  absolutely  original 
There  was  something  resembling  it  in  the  Silli  of  the  Greeks; 
and  Lucilius  had  already  introduced  this  style  of  writing  into 
Borne  with  great  success.    Horace's. obligations  to  his  prede- 
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cessor  it  is  itn^05eiblei)&) lesl^atelifixmtrtikeofeivi  finigiiifAta  q& 

amount  iwhat'iR(!>pe?&  deb^  was  'tb,1^cif]ep.tbefl[)f^  J)«imtDaa9diH«tt 
•^—a  loiiiitQ£riwluoh7<tfadt(iritsrofliii£urj  Buvpa^sfidntheR  {HTiiieipA 
Whether^ 'ind^j  rwe^gkDssebsiitl^hpfiitoiKiriiiCTinrot  Attract 
their  author  ;|Ihe<iiQtfc^  off  Yfh^l'ain  liifistiMlDaiagj&n^bK 

fuL; t  <  'We aQoliuettprithtiibi tifai^iiibriilatatff n^ddg^s^^ 
tbeifiiB^iUngfai'of  iii8itin(Qfie;^(>t)Si)iaiir^aetii<fiOij^^ 
tlieiriecdkbted'^foTni^^iilarleafv^rlititld  o£tthMrD0in^^iti}f[M3BtiA 
Uiditndw^  Bistithatljdi^to^TitimWifeiTCem^fatiri^ 
eyten  i£jtUe;f '  Jir1ei».'l{)^ck)il  ii^itbm 

Wb/beUe,Ve'Mibifiei^0:iiihQeotiHr£r8  pm^Qaoidi^iQrbcl  ^e«flUer>^i^ 
thaii  idn^'df  theh&tiiiei^riaBdrcoiisetpfiSQtij^  (»faTBt^l^Vjihei9iOf[ 

man!  faad(  ifbUoikretliX'  >earlii^i  alsoi  Ahi]x>iiii]r)  lofl  Ihel  Qj|}terf  po^^^ii^twi 
extant^  -^^iBadqdina^eMfaQshbaQn'iini  diirngtoi-a  ^gf^BiA-^^m^m^^9^ 
tbc'  Italian  !liiibd«  -.Maiiibmo 'Maa^/tiMxI^cceaa^^ 
TlieitehitabIes>c0Hld  nttipotr  \^)Axmn%  ithuKdHfi^tfj^j^  %s^aj|fi4 
Tibej^ili^ » and  tHiidebvadd  ^  limd  f itt  wosi  the  teeiiponiof  ^i^bls^ 
frokniNsovicHkaiHlKSatu^liisita  CakkagSA  doldiei^atid'^  idii^plnnlmf 
off  I  Calesy  fhpd  the;  last!  of  -tbei  succeddoiis  <£)  S*ii  ^tfim  }33be,  rtfen 

Ikiady  of  Us  taster  aildH:IittildBdiKffitoi^b»)lfeiipenfbt)Feve^^r^^ 
tbhaveipresdrved  Hioisacei'^^enfjiii/iHefjbiltQi^ieasiofii'^v^}!^^ 

frdm  any^seckmsiKH^  peftinuinent^tbdiie  oilhUJi  )twi^^e|ge^iYieapQ9^ 
He  wasnJBitheraitaUefbdfFcHin^iiiorimAi^n^'ddcI^jn^  s^^ljf 
ticai  lampooner^  iHb&therhad  e^rlif sown  ktcbi^^iunA  i^f^^ 
of  shrewd.ob^rvatbd r^in JEiii|)dli8,.ij!istinuiirt^  M^QfiUi^riib^ 
stBdied  tbe  nibdeb  t)f>^atveiaiid!iteiiipeyate(ir«aj!s  ^Mi^^^id  ibf( 
liMytley  popttiationfof  thd:Kom«tlbnim  heipooaeatedilA  iooscbap^ 
tible  sttn^e  o(6  oiighialB  a»d  atieedoitcs  f oir  idk^ofa]88^«f»n#9^i^ JQOOSfi^ 
:We  fattve  dot^^hoiy^irerv'iqiidertakeat  iorehat»}tmfletil'>wM(^ 
i¥hom  all  m^  tadmirer  in  pocfportion  itO]  thdrt  ve2q)amt3ri  Cbrt  api^in^ 
ciaftiis^fbiiD*  Then?h)rM*8  iOTOi]inketneedBim>ti^  <ifiti^'^  lb«il^i 
and  we  have  to  deal  with  Horace  himself  rathoi^jSi^witbtiNft 
wrilings*  {A^'fetr motttht  at'loistimtfitthaiwbeen  8p^(i|^.i9  ih^  }^V^ 
nesa  or  drud^iy  j(2Hi;zisine^o^)^  of  tbeitreasi^Mrjr^ 
his' v^es  tt  tHseopversattion  reoobun^nded  hiail  t(9(  ^ti^^iioCo^pK 
mon  friendb  fmns;  Athens  may  haite-madethem  %t9^  o^K^luaififti^j^ 
and  alr^ac^^rYfrgilthad  surmounted  his^actjr  obseja^y^jjwdy  tj^ 
gether  with  Yoriua  knd  Asinius  P<^o,  held  a  hagh  sta^^  amcHig 
the  wits  of  Borne.  A  few  months  more  of  probation  were  ptt>* 
babljr  passed  by  Horace  in  this  illustrious  company,  ere>his  friends 
took  courage  to  present  him  to  Mascenas;  for  the  great  patron  of 
the  learned,  besides  being  prime  minister  and  chief  of  the  police, 
•  was,  by  temperament,  a  shy  man,  and,  from  his  position,  a  wary 
man.   About  this  time,  the  second  satire  was  probably  circulating 
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as  a  fugitive  jHece  among  the  Hotel  Bambouillets  of  Borne ; 
and  it  is  suspected  of  having  censured  or  laughed  at  several 
members  of  the  Caesarian  party^  if  not  even  at  Maecenas  himself. 
Here  was  an  unpropitious  beginning  both  for  his  introducers  and 
their  new  associate ;  and  the  dry  and  rather  abrupt  manner  of 
Maecenas,  although  habitual  to  him,  may  probably  have  con- 
vinced all  parties  that  they  had  made  a  wrong  move,  and  would 
have  to  look  in  some  other  quarter  for  a  patron.  The  Treasury 
clerkship,  for  nine  months  longer,  must  find  Horace  in  bread  and 
lentils :  since  his  verses  apparently  rather  hinder  than  forward 
his  preferment.  Meanwhile,  however,  Maecenas  had  begun  to 
collect  around  him  all  the  men,  either  abeady  eminent,  or  who 
promised  to  become  eminent,  in  arts  and  letters.  Messala  had 
attracted  TibuUus,  and  Asinius  Pollio  was  patronising  one  or  two 
poets,  who  indeed  did  not  do  him  much  credit ;  for,  like  their 
patron,  they  were  rude  and  intractable,  and,  what  was  worse, 
insolent  to  Caesar.  Maecenas,  accordingly, — whether  it  were 
that  he  had  been  really  attracted  from  the  first,  or  heard  from 
his  literary  or  official  scouts  that  the  short,  stout,  and  black- 
haired  clerk  was,  in  spite  of  his  Pompeian  predilections,  a  gentle- 
man, and  not  very  obstinate  in  either  his  philosophy  or  his 
politics,  —  admitted  H(N*ace  to  a  second  interview,  threw  aside 
all  his  former  reserve,  and  adopted  him  into  the  brilliant  and 
easy  circle  of  the  Cilnian  House.  In  the  following  year,  the 
717th  of  Eome,  Horace  accompanied  him  to  Brundisium,  and 
recorded  the  events  of  their  jojimey  in  one  of  the  piost  genial 
and  graceful  of  his  Satires.  THe  errand  was  diplomatic:  no 
less  a' business  than  the  reconciliation  of  the  '  mighty  opposites,' 
Augustus  and  Antonius.  It  was  an  affidr  in  which  the  world 
at  large  was  concerned,  since  upon  its  issue  hung  the  life  and 
death  of  thousands,  ^  the  fate  of  empires  and  the  fdl  of  thrones ;' 
and  yet  Maecenas  went  upon  it  as  upon  a  party  of  pleasure,  en- 
vironed by  the  wits  and  poets  who  were  by  this  time  forming  his 
ordinary  society. 

The  verses  —  we  can  hardly  term  them  satirical — which 
describe  the  journey  to  Brundisium  afford  us  a  glimpse,  not  of 
the  political  conclave  which  adjusted  the  disputes  of  the  tri- 
umvirs, but  of  a  more  pleasing  scene, — the  mutual  amity  of 
the  great  Boman  literatL  Between  Virgil,  Flotius,  Varius, 
and  Horace,  and  between  Horace  and  Tibullus,  there  was  not 
merely  no  vulgar  jealousy,  no  jarring  rivalry,  but  the  most 
frank  and  cordial  admiration.  If  an  epigram  of  Martial  may  bo 
trusted,  Virgil  carried  his  delicacy  so  far,  that  he  would  not 
trespass  on  the  poetic  provinces  which  his  friends  had  appro- 
priated.    He  would  not  write  a  tragedy,  lest  he  should  obscure 
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^¥«rfus5  or  ilytib  ^beti^leiBt  fad^sbotfld  ec^^i'Iiorfl^i-  '3^ 

feme  <  its  mmk'^  i&'  lik  >own*t   '^t]%efe]:t'J^editoiKh4b'«fiigiii^ 
f  (¥iv|^iiit]^)'  (^Itofemqiie  omi^itiM'bonoYUtti  dfqW  ^ei^fi^oiniiill 

/  diotuDti  d&s^ceret-^verim,' tioii'  i&itiud  gAhdemt^^m  *^i^^\xsA 
^Ms86ti'   Socb  t^tuesi,  e(tobilied^  with  ^  mmh  ^[etiius;  ^Htittel 
4be  poptilarjpo&ttahis*jpreced«ndy4^Diuite'&^ 
.0(d^3mii  eahitailicffii  ^hicb  ^gveeted'  his  retort  to  th^'^pdifitods  fidids/ 

■  '    ''"*'btibmeraUlssimol>6e]ta;^    "'  •"  - 

•     '  '"     Ij^omb^  stia^OTDa,;ch'''^ra  di^artita.'^ ^^    "'''  ' ';     '  '^ 

Ovid .  ittfofips  us  jjiat  loie  h»d  t]aj^i7dl7'^jse&  Yirgil :  i  jaod  *tfaai^  the 
:Fate8  t  bad  denied  himinlinmoy  iwith>ti[ie'sfaoiiltttT)^ 
^Virgil,  indet^  eii^hor- fear; the  itake  of  hb :ibediJ)i.  or^  ijo^mcss^ 
ileasure  &r  JhU/  poetic,  tmd  ardwoologieal  isladieia,!  jseemft  ito-h^are^ia 
gBoercd  prctfenred  the  qiliet  of  Al^hens^  of  iiKifiie^  Oiiiof  hb  qw9l 
fields  on  the  bemksr  of  the  Mttciovto  iliher  couctljr  and  literaqr 
'€S]xd66  of  the  o»i^ital.    TibuUnsii  wheniin  Borne,  ibeloikged  io  ^ 
Qoterie  of  Measala;  but  feeble  hedih  oftf^n^oompdledibimjtf 
rTJait  the  ohalyfaeate  qpringa  of  £ti?uma»  and  he  d^ao  aeoompanied 
jbb  p0.ttoQ  on  official 'journeys  intoi  Jusia  and  Greece.-    "Wie  uni- 
derstand  Ovid,  bowQYer>^to  >sa7  tlmt  he  had  Aed^e/ Horace  reoke 
4ihe  new  measuseB  ns^^hftob  that  skiUbl  metrist  {^wnermasj  had 
£i6t  transferred  from  the;  JBoli^  t^  the  Ausonian  lyfie^     At  all 
^eventsi  O^jsevideiict  ccnfirmsthe  iaestimonjr  of  H(»a2^(aa  to  thi^ 
.geDoml  haraumf  :of  the  Augusitaa  barde.    «'  Sympaihy  wit^L  their 
common  art  banished,  for  at  least  two  jgea^atio^,jaiU  pet^feonal 
jealousies  from  the  greater  epic,  lyric  .and  elegiac  poets;  and 
their  friendly  union,  with  one  another  afibrds  an  agreeable' cour 
trast  to  the  brawla  at  Hadrian's  literary,  suraers,  and,  to  the 
heartbiumings  which^  sixteen,  centuries  Jatei^i ,  Politia^  indulgfsd^ 
and  Ariosto  ridiculed  and  deplored.    ,6vid,  ViargU,  aijd  Hpi5ae<^ 
have,  aadeed,  a  hind  word,  for  nesdiy  .all  tibeir..contei«pararieck 
We  cannot  say  as  .much  for  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  tbe 
age  of  Louis  XIV, :'  nor  can  we  record  a  Isimilar  interest  ia 
each  other's  feme  among  the  wits  who  clustered  abound  Halifax 
and  Bolingbroke,  in  England's  Augustan  age.    While  the  John- 
sonian kingdom  too  of  ten.  resembled  the  C{(Y6m  of  ^olus  n^ 
being  a  kingdom  of  storros. .'      ^; 

The  most,  substantial  proof  of  friendship  wtich  Jlorace  j-eceiv^ 
from  his  patron  was  the  present  of  a  »nall  estate  in  the  yalley  of  Li- 
^een^  about  fifteen  milea^fiom,  TitolL  3cm  thia'gift  ^poslteriij  aa 
^ell  aa  Horace  is^indebked  to  Maseenaa.  >  ^  Tl^eSsSnne  fepi.'  w^ 
extrinsieally -aaimportant  an  a^iinot  to  hiapoetr/f^  a$*  fais^Qehiaien 


And:  eit»H(me  of.  his  jiMivQ  mdUDtAtns  topthe  ima^juiticm  of  Woids- 
moxQi.  .  Gh9H«0lAi[aK^beo  ha,  ogtired  ou  lite  peoajon  from  the 
JAtUaiHcni9e,<4tll  nptieqjojr.hiB  leisure  among  'thegreeo-lanogiof 
/.plewant  Hsrtfiurdebiia'  jnweifflrveatljt  th*a  Horaqe  tlis  tran- 
^vuUUy  pf  feJajDigentiwi-ivaJiey.  iTfeBipoefcin  btB-obscure  dwell- 
Hig  atjK<raae  hod  tnxneilrwitli.vaiii  jeftEBiegeoi  li^act  from  the 
jatriffh^od  beatjiapi  csowdaof  ,the  iRiOiaiHi^aUayfl'^uDlil  Hero 
^built'tbeituty  theyn^arcelydfrnepved  .a-.l)ettei]  Dfune-T-to  the 
^iiouatain  ^Uttideq  of  yoltor%,the  BpafkUng  BEmdeeiaa  foiuttoia, 
and  the  bending  mcadowB  gf  the  A^fidu^-  The  ^ijabine  farm  had 
the  recommen(£ujoa  o£  being  situated  iii  a  country  nearly  as  ro- 
mantic, nearer  to  Rome,  and  even  to  a  traveller  bo  indolent 
tA  Horabe,  at  no  greai  distance'  from  tbe  ori^nal  paternal  acres. 
■We  QOocelve  bim  too  orach  a  lover  of  nature  unadorned  to  havb 
4)eea  avery  thrifty  farsaer.  Hb  pt^tores  were  apparently  tdo 
uoseyi — hie  arable  land  too  muab  eVeigromi  with  the  wild 
aywlanaen  and  tfaeidwarf  ot^  to/eatitle'h>ni  toamedal  from  the 
BoyaL  Agncultnral  Sooiety ;  and  his  friend'  Vi^l,  if  ho  went  to 
aiint'faim,  had  doiibCieas  the  mortificatloti  to  find  aU  his  Creorgical 
precepts  set  atso^^ht.  Ilcn^ace,  however,  managed  to  liv&out 
M  his  farm  himeelf,  and  to  mainttun  at  leaet  eight  slaves,  beeidsa 
^tting-  his  eottages  to  five  free  -ct^oni  But  he  derived  better 
ihongs  from  the  gift  of  M^cenas  than  afew  c<«nbe  of  millet  or 
ia<  few  baskets  of  olives.  Ho  roinvigorated  hia  body  and  his 
inteUectusI  faoulties  in  the  pu:re  atmosphere  and  Arcadiaa 
beauty  of  tbe  Sabine  hills;  and  bis  most  distant  excursions  from 
the  capital  were  to  Bai»  or  TajroBtom,  when  the  snows  lingered 
too  long  On  Mount  Soracte.    ^ 
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Of  the  Soman  poets  three  have  eminent  eocceeded  in  depict- 
ing natural  scenery  and  rural  life.  In  Lucreliua  we  have  the 
earnest  gloom  of  Salvator's  landscapeB :  in  Yiigil  the  tenderness 


viewed  nature  under  more  opposite 'aspects,  or  with'les^  f^Wff 
jdiwyflCraflips.liliJUi.RorfWft  asd  Wmlsworth,  ^^/(^t  '^oijdaworth 
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ihi6j'e^f^^lbg'%liBUlie'lMUiye:dliUtls>iii<hisrroimiii«nte'iOilitt)QS 

j^ha'TJepfefel    'l;'^  ■"'  ''''-'l-'^  '^^i-.l^l.,  ..•,>.,,,  -i.,!,,,,.  .,.,„„:„   \.-,,r.r 

!'';''i'he'j)ocik  of'EpodeBinaT 

fTOmsatffe,Wlyricrwtry;'''mugiJiibtd^ 

present  pericia  dV'th^'tio"'^  IHKj'tHisiSo&k-'ipjtfekrfe^toi'kiontain  Bome^f 

■tooM«i.t#ian«dHildlBj>yfajlfTOft)ihjftflMnitti^y,IltbiU,,(i^,iEprp?^e3^^ 

4U9'StTafeb^io£  tte  liorn^p  .,P9^K^.:^Wi8    n9^^;^iy  with  greater 

I iPf^ritjf    TJie  mM-al fharaoW  orme-pba 

:vi  ke  nap  cast  off  the'  bW^en^stf  aHd'  la- 

oHi9  earriefe't 'Weeds' i  ifi  hirf 'Odes' hB' B ill gs 

"I  The  :iWb  bi- 4iilJee^V"tliS'Eptidib.*l»fctl 

sfiiiilfe'ritit'W  aifeigA-'td  -iheflteb  ryearitftet 

Utti^.""Bi]e'ilt)t'-me4elj<  'ias'htimmn-siiDie, 

lie  grosser 'licaDil«[gea«tii.>bti|t>l^'t^t4r,»fid 

ii^e'tal«iMiiliv«etl*B'huii^«dpEUj'jBo£t«lQdrJat&|iiKve£^f^l,sa|i^ 

"■''  two'lMJot^'af  Sila^a  atld'  Wie  (tfrEiwdeieJ  raMmlrtid  andt^uh^ 

fish'ed/liaa  jiive'stfed'Hiinlti^  With '^eiilfetbirig ef -^eimiwrtaiioeKrf 

ii'vfefei^li\itt'(ii^,  ^a''e4tihifed''lriy''r^«Jt5<mi'HTtt«<Ii«-i)ilerba 

Object  of 'dre^a  6t  'tidiiMtioa-.i^ferdiig'  fttt-tfee-iiterfaTynlir^tsiblf 

i'ni  Jils  Vepiifcli&Ui  ^rfediHiCti^S  'l«te-'aflt6g«i«i,l  If  iprt-eradicitedi 
fcj  Ihc  tnmiibiUityl^aHJteoi'Uttifl^'theO^laii.ooorfJ  Veterat 
ia^t^Wat'  t&y  h"eM'bf'inhn4TOlia'a6di'd!Mip]inedi)ar!di8*rhad 
iiel'ded  td'  tlie'ViEDtfi' of ' A^i^ or -tWe'peUey of  'AugiBtab!.  snd 
Uie  Ikst  f(!fnn^d^ei^l'of'Ko^e  Kftd''»ite^tted  vJlthiiL its  gva^^ 
i^^ay'a  and  into  ita  ^pty  y&lateeS'tlie^M^iesiof 'ajlowiiqderapiiB 
irresisti&lk'If  AOt  a:^Woic;as'^sfo>iilder<Alfe9iffild«.  'Itiwftsilo 
^hbnbur!P6i'ai!i''Eifi«urfeatipoet'to'^boWtio'ith»-decwip3-:ofifatfe^ 
fclfl'to'  acrietit'thfe  ten*4r^  ftieHdshIp"of'.lbC'lria3l)ir  trf'tbewwia. 
Ndr  Va3''Atlgd»tU^'a'tii!lil  v*hda^'filvft«i''BOilM  beijuslly  flighted, 
^dj'bigots  bf  ^h^  setlAtori^pfcrfrfhe  HiigUt'iBtiH  a^ifwartobflltJie 
Talse  "ana'en&an^itieatriaitlviPj  'bat  by  liie  provideea,  bycMn^ 
mcrcevby'allineii'  "ftfhote  a^Ocati6iftfWefe'ipeac0ful,by;a31iwho 
jireferrCd  ordet '^nd  rfifliienieilt lt<r  thi  fierdeuncerlliittica  of  nvi] 
i*rar,' A{igU?tue  Waiat  this  tfentt-  i^^ardedj^in  tkfe  tightlin  which 
t^  16  described  by'Homce,  as  lb©'tflleIa*y''gwardiattof  peace, 
tavDJ^lidii,  ■  and  pf  if^ess.  So  coasidered,  ■  i  it  *ii»tt6red  little 
whietlier  Cie^r^a  patrotiage  of  learairtg  tmd  -the  'urts  TFere  Jxw- 
tifJiiB  of  a  Bchenie  ftir  the  xmneolidatitHi  ofdeepdt&nn.  Whether 
bi^  <!6tidtict  in  thSf  respect  were  siiioetc  or  "M^'actfuJ,  tlie 
lesolts  to  eodet^  i.t  large  were  the  same.  In' peace  f^ne  coi^ 
hifl  illkistrious  uncle's  plans  be  matured.  Only  by  *  vigilant  sup- 
pression of  the  anarchical  printuples  of  the  Pompeian  faction 
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prdvitii^  fd6t^'  thieir'  feti**ijgth^  — ^i^festtfl  ^  they'-had  ^beift 
under  dbubkf  sgolktion  At  tbeiiarid*  c£' both  C^^hife  thmimrk 
and  the  e^t^ljr  cmel  and  ip^odigall  Atitoiihis.'  '^he  isfiUei^^f 
l3ie  cfoites^'betWB^ii  Ilbitteattd  Aleiandriit,  ttitiit  to  the^stfem 
proVindgdfe'  ha^  seemled;  as'  tn^ym^tbus  as.  A^  issue  Of'  ihei  'drllS^ 
m  ori^nM  flleotegy  betwe^fri  Oi^smaneS'and  Allrim<«J  Oiih'&6 
ojie  horn  i^  ii^ttMctH^^  Kcfenfee  Attd  ^basbiitenii  W  tHo'  <^hfe^ 
#01^  few  attd  ^eivajsatioii. '  H^d  tlie  l^ibtirtiiaw  jgiUeys^  «fe4  at 
Acttuni',  Asia  ^ould  have  |)reclpit»ted  u^'  Euh)pie^  tetd^  rf 
riiffiam^  atiii  slares  as  fiei'ceaiid  insatiable' sis* thi^  ^ret  <5i:ti8adafdt 
or  as  the  inotle;^  myriads  who  ibllowed  Attilai  "The  viet(*jr-iA 
the  Ambradan  bay  deliv^efred  the  wbrld  fi^ii  an  iiiex6rttbl6 
woe ;  andj  with  pardonable  adtilaitbn^  the  grateftil  Ronasfii^ 
transferred  to  their  deliverer  the  attribntes^  of  ApoH6,  ibe  'd<d^ 
stroyer  of*l?yphon.  *. '*"  >  *'-  ■  ^'  •  *  '-  -^  ;,-■-,<;'-.  ..:  ./i;l 
*  The  iUrtctitond  ^  «  Ivrie  'poet  itt^he  Attgiistaft  age  -wcAfe 
greaitly  ciWiittfdertbedi '  He  *\^as'borti  ^m  pPitL^^^Ahbm  ^^tj/^ 
and  the  pla^tfci  arte,  though  tiotbotind  l!^*^ltt#fijtba;t  after  lM)t^* 
require  certain  eotiditiofis'<rf  ^oeiety  for  thri*  fiiU'and  spi^taneoift 
development.  The  polar '  forcefil  Of  lyricttl  ^oe^jr^re  dev^dlJi^ 
iAnd  love.  The  tiem^)6fatiieiit  of  Pindai^  and  Sant^  Theresa,*  <ttr 
the  tettxperaiiient  of  Petrtireh  land  Saj^hi,  i^  a^tieees^slryeleiaefft 
fbr  it9  hig^t '  exceHetafee.  But  the 'i^gioW  <>f  th^  Sjom^ 
was  forriif^ftm^-  a^  the  loVe^of  the  Roffians  'wttft  ^etfsuai  -^Ptte 
Etruscan  rittial  ihspired  tio-devont  aspiraftioiis';  asid  the  liesUd: 
Of  Catullus,  the  Delia  ttf  •  TibuHos,  Uhe  -GybtWa  of  Propeiteofi, 
and  Ovifs  CdrinHa,  bhe^  aiid  all,  iieem'  to-  h«ve"feee6  a»;  ill- 
calculated  to  excite  a  sublimed  ihyfirtic  pas^n^as  LiidyiCaditfe 
or  Nell  Gwynne.  It  is  refliaritable  that  of  aU-^e  poete  ^f 
his  time  Horace  ^one  had  Ho  ^dividual '  mi^ress.  ^  ^  For^  ya 
Lalaiges  and  Lydias,  his  Olycerad  aUd  Ghlees  wo'ljellev^ito 
have  been'  as  authentic  personages  as*  *  Henry  Pinpe^nelitaid 
^  old  Johfi  NAppA  of  Greece.^  His  amotirs  are  a&  nuiiliewltte 
as  those  of  Cowley,  and  as  fabulous.  The  ^erjjr  namiestfof 
Ms  mistresses  betray  their  origin.  They  werti'toOtf  ftfciti^  of 
the  Vicus  Tuscusyof  the  Palatine  or  the  SuburrtJJbtti'dttniflels 
who  had  been  serehadcd  centuri^  before  in  the  etreets  t)f 
Mytilene  and  Athens.  That  Horace  #a^  at  otte  time  ofiljis 
life  a  lovermay  be  taken  for  granted;  a*d. We  Suspect  Oaaidn 
to  have  been  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  that  Bhe  jilted  *yaL 
That  he  indulged  in  transient  amours  wilJi  Bome  dark-browed 
Syrian  freed-^oman,  or  the  plumpet  damsels  o£  his'  -Sabbie 
hills,  we  can  also  re^ily  imagiUet  In  bi^^boasti  '^ifitow'^* 
sine  ffioriSy  he  ti'eats  with  equal  levity  the  ^^paign^^in  wMch 
he  conquered,  and  the  aunpdgn  fitm  .Which  he  rtm- away*  c^  But 


a^u  ;tpia.,^di»turbiiDg,;g98ei0aisomiu:U  at  v*£wace  with  hie, 
Epi«WTO  (^wiKiieT..  ,  A  8Ji^.  elegjf  vf  IibjAUus.coflt4os  inDi»i 
^raalpa^Bioa  tiuui.aU  UlA  yerqtic.  cQoijpQi^o^^  of  Horace, 
ill  In  ys.Qde^tW¥farey,,^e  iqust^aiot.eeet  fpi:  the  highest  fproO] 
<[if'.^ric: poetry,^.  Xhfy-  glpw  with. iieitl^eE^iuthlj'  pwsioo  noi; 
imkgioua  ewthuiiaaia.  Butif  weiviewtbepi  as  pcco^ouaLpiec^ 
iofl^ed'b^  friend*bip,  ,bji  njonj.  spflittmieftt,  ;by  gepisl  cpurteey^, 
ly  5)iflture«iq[ue  **»(»,  or  hy  a^^^ul  ^ww«  <tf  ^vquKa  reoeiveo, 
we^niH^  adwit  HoEsce  t?  have  b^o  aarC<fa^\m<^^  ui  artwt  in 
]b)i»>i]»«})eri(iQpa£tmetit  as.Ste»cl^ruB  .or  AU^ietfe,.  '  ,Xheir,eii«^^ 
f  spirit,  pecsfflcuity,  tmdjUarnjw^y.iwmiieijaa^,  w  &c  as  may  be„ 
f.fofrthe  waai  oi* ^e qobW  (^af^ot«ri#ticaof  dBriqg.coaceptioni 
/:,Yehettewje,' sublimity,  and  piipeion,'  ,So..8aya.Eleai|.  Milmwj, 
and  aU>  t^  werld  agt^ea.  ThsivaartiaiiKleapf,  the-fQutth  book 
have  always  appeared  to  us  the  noblest  samplea  of.  Bpratian  art. 
"War,  QD,th«,  seals /at  looat  of„tbe  Jtoman  waif,  had  been  un- 
-}Hioirb  to-  the  creaftive  age  of  Greece.  !  The,  el^es  oi  Tyrtaeuji 
'  TRweiaddresaed  )to  a  baod^ulof  mw,  th«  batljes  before  Hion 
■and.Theb«s  I wera:  combats  :o£  paUdioB  for  ik.suit  of  arioour,  » 
.pianae'a  Eanswa>  or  a>  beautifi^  «Uve.  But,  ^e  Komaa  war? 
-tirere  incctfiipeBSed  by  cities  and  kiugdomB,  by  long;  proceesiom  qi 
lei^Tee,  by  waggotu  laden  with,  p&te  the'  woWc-  ot  Mentor  Had 
.-Mfxon,  by  muLsBloden  with  gpld,  the  ppoU  of  Achaian  and 
JttKrian  faaes,  by  fierce  extremea  «£  de»p«r  and  triumph,  by  long 
'Uvenue^  of  Belauding  catizene^  byi  the  alala^ma^  o£  the  ecftrrep 
.lutd  eunburnt  vatiei*Be,  hj  the  t»i|trast  betF^£°  tbe  chie^ii 

IWoie  to  the  dungeoD;  and  the  liiieftain  aac^ing  the  eteps  of 
■  itiie  ca^tpL  Here  waa  a  virgin  vein  of  lyrical  poetry;. and 
.  ben  t^e  nativ*   ^irit  of  thft  poet  flashes  forth  with  all  the 

ardour  of  th&  moet  watlilte  iloman.  The  fourth  book  of  OdeB 
.  ftod  the  Secular  Hymn  were  written  at  the  esprew  deaire  of  tho 

ompercflf.     ItflbonxBarehia  step-eon*  Tiberhw  and  Drumii,  uiW 

tbe  theme  was  worthj^  of  the  monwrcfa  who  8Ugge»t4nl,  nm  w 

the  poet  wbo  adopted  it. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Satir«8  of  llorwJO  WTYdU 

the  UBthcatrioa)  itomuie  aa 

Bcrqita  of  the  Attic  comedy 

plAys  «f  Terence  at  their  i 

CM^Ied  to  them  by  a  select 

TliJs  warning  wa*  not  lo«t( 

re^te  hie  compontioDB  in  th 

ihe  goeate  o(  MteeaBaa  witt 

£i»um  life.     The  Satires, 

were  an  Bom«  d^re«  the  < 
.  original  i  not  »o  the  Epistl  ^ 


^4;lwB.,^p^uf)et,naf«,  bj^pB^s?Jiiehj*Jfey  1»f(|Bidjlt(l)to|fe)i4aife»o 


coi?j,pp$^tiQ,a^,.U;)p  sfagukiiyiT^ifeuit.  tojid^^blmuwfcail  oriisiatqff 
tli^ii:  94;la:actjoi}^,  ,1^}i(exi3flf  ijQtfiQri<tiQ$J  pr^philoeofhic^.epistfaM/I 

yet^me?^  oi ,^  yy{^)f^\^y^  iQt^Jl;t«ftefts€mttliBttedii4heiriBtteta^ 
adopted  tbieir.fnaxws-jv  Xh^J'-i^3^Q^e!iicfe;(w«J9wt$Jn^ 
fupon  and  eqi^Uijbiru^  oi  ^t.^h^:  jnteUjW^tpd^elwttB^I4abof  «ffi^^ 
tej^ti^^  They  ibayei;alJ;tie,^mj0 jgf  tjbie  mo^t-a«wiiiri»d«W'io 
refined  ponver^tW  ,,  TJh^y/lire  >^erj^SjpQQtattm'iQ£>the  BoMol] 
supper-teble^  ,  A,Jiiiiie^|Ort)V9^oi»l  ;H<MR»?eIife  Ibe^diiiyitjiad^^ 
qujO^ation  evp?:  W^<J>  9^^  p^ipaHtedr  totllii^  h^rdjiin  wHakals  KtolleAili 

*  gppd  qoiippa^y*',, ; ; Shj^fiwd!  s^^ji^^r^lfev^djbjn  aeiwd»aMeci8Bfacw.ii 
dojte  \  a  g^peral  r^e  ^cif 4if<^H%  I  i^^^  pf>iftif*^tllipplMadbij>pifltt^  ' 

*  wi^jipiQ  of  age  ^3  f^g^  ^t^^^4W  rf  jjrQlitt^\-aJttfirii(k)ndkaiiita«b^5 
the  ix^i^vidu^l  ii4f;rejii.^  ex^Pi^J^l  l^d.^^eYi^tedi  bjrik&icaHHwiiopictl 
wi|J)  the  imjiB^i^e  ^^ef^jof.1^  Jiffli>«,  Mdi.witlti<|h«uiinOTieraiil'i^^ 
in^incjta  of  pojhte  6ppi^ty;ii;i^4U,^^*,.,  J  Th©  LdttAHjofeiHbiic^* ^'^ 
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'  topejitfipy  [|i^n4,  ^  iti,>Y#re^^uirt^lmi4ivajfylwti[5eei}  thkiDd»»^ 
*  a^d  Bati^ps;    4fs  f^iifi^iMrte-pftinterftftf  tbsJunftwifs  and  ftitjirf  »o 
of  pi^^^  -|M4w»T  |?o^t^i^,'aii(iiQl»ifc^i«|nb^^oi»i^fl^ 
prop.oh  ,the  s^r\^fM\^j^^pi:^^im'^^\^^  ddicaiw' ' 


idssxMf, 


IMO.  Town  at^^^oiktif'L^'^by^Horace.  557' 

i]jnre>8elteil0iiD(k  bfi}if<^^^^ 

Ijg^fillitsdie&tBJ^^iHist'COB^ati^l  ftl^^arHy^^'tii  ^ti^' seiasbif 
-^£Mml8^'lr0pdtdti»ii,ldii^^  the?  ili^imiit^'if  ^'I^jl^li^^ 

aafi^iiiisi  fiiiidur  ^'  Aopstus;'  ,  ff^^Wte^'biaW^  b^thtee' Vhtf 

c«imband.<'<Tfa&:fiteedtna]i'B  Bdn  Wtts^toBtdii^  t6  bl^  i^  ^tfm^oi^V' 


uptHirtbe  ]ioakmiiuUe>teriii8>  oi^o^hmtii^'^isQ^^^ 
Nsmv-inras'ipMdtietiiithpfe  £aiv6umbte  tb^.ftltkt  of  Htnrace  fot'' 
tlxB:demlapmebti(rf<'iiie^gemus  be'^6s^^^^.'  Ilei  "^s  fatitilkr 
with> iih^  noblcBt!  aq)ie(^tt]f -Eio!maak^sbei^ty,  ik^  Virtue  df  bis  ihtr-:' 
mac^i'wilih^he sbutee'iof 'powidra^'pali^oii^eJ   He i^as'fkmilto  ' 
alsd'witii  die  ihumbl^i  dements '6fiM  virtue  of  his '^ 


lis  >edittwtHMi  sbi^&aBed  hi9  ia^^sl"  Qe-  ettjbyed'  e^ongh  ' 
ofltbe  bv^ifloneljrof  Ite  dapitnt'io  give-a'^ie^  to  the  x^in^et  ' 
pltaMvey  of  i  cbuiitrjir  ^rotjfefn^i  ^  ^Wil^n'  wd^^  t^  the  ^ump-^ '  ' 
tuiisiflf^oipitiitey'i^f  MadoefeKEMy  be^lefb^thef  pialgtber  t)^  the  Es^m*^  ' 
lids^Mhiil  iot  hie  :cbtJtag«(ti^lk''iiefi^-'TiybHy'  '^!hd  feposed  mid  '\ 
thei'deepjisfaadowr  oif  ^he^  Api^xitiiiie^/  bieside  '  the  dkshitig'  iind  ,' 
^hsflidloog^AiuOi^  iH]tbi^fdl{)W^  b)m  his^distbj^ti^^  friends 
frobiKRome*     TibuHus  with' ^  new; elegy 4o'i)eTia,-Vantis^  * 

lofty. /ineHBmetera  ib  fpwlse^'^  ^CSBSfeai^^  ftlcfe,'W' Virgil  fresh  ' 
'^'  from  tlieoomporitioii'  <^>tioiiite  ^ix)]til  'Ibedife  'or  ^rut^  sketch  '^ 
i<^  of  Axistsliis  afid*  the)  oldl  Covftim^h^TiAQ^^ti    "^Tbe  ca£J|k  oiT  ,^ 

^  Fal^niaxi  wan^  btdached  s  '^e'g!atltmdrt>f  dvy^iiiltd.  cj^kmeii  w^e '.  ^ 

^'  twined;  >h]0.1]ieh€»ti)tie&dOfeau6^>f11ie^E^  [ 

^  ^  hisi  £Bd)uie  vidmge;^  wa0  seM^  •  for-;!  the  I&ted  ^i^  Ar6adi^n  VkH 

2^         wera>(dulyi  pi^pitidte^'^by^libAtic^lis;'  and  grave  or  faiirthftil '  [ 
'^^;         colioqiiyi  wtB-^pralmdtedj  ttodei^i'tht^'^rAad'ttmlirage  of '$onie''^ 
\^  h:w\mi»\  pr^  yV^kes^bf  ito^  bxeii  '* 

i'  *  wmnaedf* the  irbveUeiraof  •  !the ' ec^Ag  nigli^-  And  should  he 
if^  deabre  imure  J04»Bpiiete  oi^etiireiBenf^  ^firota  the  dia  and  i^moke  and 
if 


lSi»h3Si(mnci^imi9^MxA^  hit  f^ii^ti:ur«i  ^}t&* 

of  ifabse  in  wfaioh  h!b  hiadiapeati  hia  thUdhocx}/  nTih^rdis  nli  seaaoft 
torffl^iroacU  >H(mM»  I  ^ith ^either  insi^^  tof  satrSiff ^  biiliia 
pirai»ea>of  Maeo^naaimd.iLiigustils.  :  They'^bad^^hpeu^bimDloiia 
than*  life -^f or  i&ej  i9.ffi3rded  lum  the!  meaiis.of  ipiodei^toisyM 
innoeeni  happtnssar .  Inj Irit  j^tttfa  hehad rmtiK^seed  ^aitAeiiTaKtif 
Mptotothe  waate  and  rum  of  war^'  In  the  oiiiii^  of  JBvutal  hi 
iuulltisaodatednnritk  tloehot  and  beaidy  7oaiibt'(mi>l<ia?^)^w]i0  had 
flotall  upbn  a^^aat^  tfaat'they  might 'i«gaia>^heir  paAriomil-{iaridi 
flai  fiah  po]ida5^  or  rtfvel  aaodd^  the  gr(>ana  of  plundared  .pix>Tiiiee0|^ 
In  hio  declisuig  age  the  ootild  otot  butt  contrasi  ita  lia|>p7^lr^)iQ6a 
irith.  the  penla  ai^  ^ciatttudea  c^  hia  early  f&anhood*  -  That  }m 
dboidd  be  gratQfid  to  the'  oeatdrers  of  p^iaaQ,  and.  aubatde  into 
idnloaophio  oontentment  lYith  the  i  elating  oo^der  ef  <tbi)ig%<'t^ 
flnrely  in  chacfteter  intk.hiaiBociable'aad  reaaobable  inatoreM  •  BBa 
bucUev  had  been  ^ell  lost ;  his  (itight  from'  Bhiljp^i  h^  b«^ 
piopiiiouia ;  hia^  adTerse  and  ^his  proi^epods  fortunea  had  alikftfdif * 
mpUn^  hk  mind)*  a^d'  die  Spieiueaa  poet  had  a/ttaii^a  poirtvHi 
of  thie caknof hia oiim «eoilre and eontemptativef JupteiSii  -  '  :W 

But  we  nmai^^nowpaas  bBlto  am^returbidetnt  axidtriQgilQ'a^ 
of  poetic  lifisk  in  iiieaecoaid  plaki;  of  iF^natrtW  wwd  Vl»i'  Mepk^ 
to^elea  imieak)^eiitihepaIaiseof^Menetatt8;  said  AeAttreid  hfUl% 
tiu3  choral  and  atoD^mlivams^an^' Helen  9iA hfir^^aplii^^Jiand-* 
maidens,  dislimn  into  the  billowy  mists  that  descend  iipc^  tibe 
TaUey  offthe^BurGtaa^  Ik  the  nestiaeiiof  4hie'myatid:<dvto^ 
Ojnckpeaii  palace^  tfae'captivea^aaid  the  dunr^  t^ivioliitiaand 
tke/priest^and  jdl  thefaoci»tpaliimaal8"of  tbe<.4>ld'etbi)i<>iUGi9 
faaare.  vamebed,  adui  Helen  atlode  aorviTes,  belcp;^  by  «  Grothic 
|nladin,and  snrronnded  witb  thepotnp'ofieudalrchiTahljr*  .Xhe 
j^irit  of  beanty  ettrvis^a  the  dismtokberia^nl  of  ^lapjMa^.aQd 
Airt^  hKidng^aooonkplidied  ita  ethtuk/oyde^inlbntia  the&edifiiid 
Inaty  yontb  of  medi»i«i  GhtiatendMn.  The  apokl|giie  (tf  t  the 
poet,  ^  such  be  ito  interpretatioD,  waa  oseaUaed  ta  the  hoatoryaf 
Italy.  *  Borne  Ind  fallen  with  not  less  dkmay  and  perpleoily 
«f  natkois  dsm the  Babylbnof  apooalyptio  i9iai<»(i*  /^her0  ^fas 
A  new  earthy  and  tribes tunknownta  the  Cara^  inhabit^ at;  rA 
carpet  of  deaolation  waa  spread  over  the  tfoireat '  pno^inceo  ^  ^ 
empire.  He  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  waa  qaendled  foriever ;  tfec 
ai^urd  oould  ^nOrmoDe  divine ;'  the  pontiff  and  the  ^eajt  vbgfai 
no  long^  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  Capital  $  the  sey^lith  oC  the 
£trti8caa ^ yeara  had  paased  away;  lh»  dty  of  Quiriana  was 
gOTsemed  by  ui  nnwBrliket  piieat^' « alid*  pcofcaa^' ob^d«tilce  to  a 
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©6rtftfifa^€t*aftr  Of  iHe 'sevdri  hilk  »'of  RoMei^fivB^^^i^ 
f^MUfy  m  ^ea  ^  Avcddian  Evttiidei-j  accotdiDg  to  the  iisgend; 
indeed  tbcrisUrinie  of  H<ercttIe8>on  Mount 'Palstine.'i  And  sKouiMi 
the  ^alld  of  Bctooy'^frdk  theiado&Moft'BoUeno!  to  the-Liris^ 
iti^etdbed  wide^attd  monotottotts^ 'Wastes^  of  fae»A 
60  that  'he^  "w^  'i^voabbed  .the^:capiflal: fk«iHKfl^st  <^>iv(ni 
&$6ba^  deemed  to'  hkneelf'^or bci  toteribg  ^>  bity^of  ih^  deaA. 
But  in  tbe  '16th  iaemturV  bf  the  GkrHtmn  eaa^  beyond  >itfae 
b6uBd&iri4s  of"  the  Papal  States;  the<  noiihani:/ and  Bottdiem 
}>r6vkl(5e3  of  the  Italian  pei^insiiltstfwere-tUoldytBei'with  Mr  mA 
^mtishing  cMb&.'  '  Somewhat' of  their  oifighial  lustre  had  ihdeed 
jpoddoda^ay  V  f<b(f  aliieMji  like  the  HoBoe  6f  AtigostiM^  the  italiaii 
a^epKblies  had  «i[xobanged  Iftveir  *  ttirbtilent  freedofm  fov  abrilfiaiit 
iMidy  tn  sotne'Ca^eB/'ia' rigid  despbti£m;t  k  YJenece^  Gbnoa^aiid 
SioreAee;ho\iever9  i^i-rdtamed  tntich  of  die  tfigoiir  and  dkeritjr 
of  libertyv'  aiid  sutTpassed  -allr  the  capitals  of  trtm^dpine  Euvo^m 
l&e  extenti'Of  iheir  commcvce^fin  refineixveist  of  manners^  andw 
the  ctfltivatioiik  ^f  leamiii^  aiid  the  arts;  i  O^eioniety  mf^e&ljr  dP 
Bbm^  bod  been*  tAwe  inrpoang ;  but  the  ^tcSity  of  the  Itsdiim 
^oii)inti&i<ied^p^iiiebated'(teeper,iaind  iiraft  itupregnated  withprinf- 
ciples  Hiore'  gkieifall;^  ^ooiducite >  ta  the  progress' oftmanlcuid.'  St 
might  have  seemed  as  if  the  twenty-four  cities  of  Etmria  had 
tevived  ag4i»/ afidM^gnaOneciabod  risezr^n^  tmd 

tt^B  'of  ^aiy  UDd  iilTa«ion;  *Tfae'  Mdmi  oiB  the  aocient  penisb- 
sula,  tonrei^me^  for  a  i»ioinenft  G^othe's' syitaboty  bad  bequeathed 
lier'8ingl<e  eOBtas  to  aigroup  of  younger' 'and^ikiore  blooming 
nymphs,   '-f    ^*  :■   :.  ■ .     *  •- j     .   -    :\  i    -.  .i 

Of  the  cities  irhidh  inherited  her  ricli  beqix^zione^  in  the  tix- 
teeMfa  (^ebtuty,  was  more'flMrishkig  than^iPerraya.  The  j^incds 
^Estoy  who  held  fo/right'cor  bymurpatidnlBw  hehn  of  goyem-* 
tnent,  were  derived  ^by-  genealogfets^  fodm  Itiie  Trojan  Atys'  dr 
Astyaitiax^-L^fi^ifliwhichof  the  two  th^'are  not- agreed  j^  and 
probably  d^&scendedy  iR  realifty5i£rom  a  LoDijlDftrdMmai;gra;ve  wiio^ 
uttder  the  Carlovitogian  soveraigns/goverded'diet  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Itaty.  A  suceession  of  fortunate  mam^es :  aggrandisdd 
the  progeny  of  Astyanax  as  well  as  tiie  family  of  i^dolphof 
Hfifisbut^ ;  and  a  series  of  sldlfnl  ■  intrigue ''  hoa  combined  with 
their  noble  said  royal  aUiancesto  t^ndfertibldEenraDeie  princes  cofi- 
epK^uous  among  the  ducat  sovereirRfs  of- the  pkiinfub..    At  thut 

giriod,  no  Italittn  city,  except  JSarence,  could  compete  ^with 
errara  in  wealth,  splendour,-  or  Itkxury;  and  the 'lords  of  Este 
h^  always  affected  to^  court  the  fiieiidship  of  metn  of  leannng 
and  genius.  Their  patronage^  indeed^  was  ^t  ^wsL-yB  judicious 
or  even  liberal.  '  They  it  times  ilnstook  k<M»Tia9  for  a  Maro. 
Hie  salaries  th<^  gav^  abdthe  homage  they  exacted  weve  ofbdn 


fforaei  aMf  TaU<K' 


to  bis  djmg  day.  tiia-patMosu^vieamwl  6iibim,tyetlbips^' 
eolioitiDg  thoir<favbur;  ihia«QB^8r'^jSwikldof''ecl^wM  thepaluw 
*  Amadigi ' ; .  and  the.  ^)od  Bernardo  expired  in  the  &th  tt» 


the  H(ms( 
'  Could  1 

h^jpMdii. 
tne'Berntyi 

Tfeilifrom- 

i  dertiay,  1 

hiB  sonVp 

i  i^tt^n; 

tile  drea^ 

of  M*  earia 

have  had  . 

.„..  shAre  of  i 

9r 
ft 

*  envy,  want,  thb  fiatroti.  a^'fl '■  M 
erifefa.    Of  the 'iinpoMuiiftS'ei  i** 

L  a  t>oBt'8  poM  ^ 

:  hy  BA  irritaWi  Hs 

d.    Hie  Ttoes  ■» 

llizibethan  aUcj  *" 

of  Chattert<4ii  ^  lli« 

nitted  of  fhyrf  ^. 

•  para-iiKB  spirit'  of  Shelley  H'* 
human  perfectibility;  the  bui  1^ 
the  thought  that  '  all  Burope  rang  from  side  to  side'  Vffn  " 
bumiiig  words  of  his  defence  of  the  people  of  England ;  an 
Dante's  exile  was  lightened  by  the  assurance  that  the  dooms  i 


^<^!f^^^mTm^-  ^i 


' on  tha  ptirtist  v^rit  pt^ji- ■•"■  ■  ■ 
Aft  on  env^ley  jdintvaad -liinlf^  <' ' 
Witjilanswdikfab^ias,  but  tnoTflai 


lieqpaaiated  iTviAiii''l]b^  ^<)fidB  afiid.^inib<>^0v^i>]«cotd  his 
caeeccv  i  Yet  dw  two  faw^taphers  da  mit/  morely  difl^  t!bi<9erii% 
fir^m  one  anothelr ;  eaeh  hAs^ifiqualifioationft  peoolind^  Iiiir4>im»' 
which  iprevenit  him  from  being  a^  complete  chmmdnu^  Mmo^ 
would  BecMa  to  hare  d^Brrndxao^tiofuh^iuforma^ioii  fi^  Itesd*' 
himseM;  bat  kt  a  time  when  •theipoeifs  maai^  and^  perha^  U» 
ineiiunry  also,  had  beeli  unhanged  andhaaqpaired  bf  his  &?«»> 
whehmmg  oaluniliesi  'Manso  &  not  wxite^  at  leasA  he  ^  oMi 
pi:d)li8h  his  TOOOrd,-  until  e<sne  T^eaxs  iifteff*  the'podtVi  deeeaeci^ 
luid  his  memoir  is,  ^aoeotfdingly  isatbec  & 'series  of  ^reeoibetio6» 
tiban  a  Tegular  biogvqihj.  S^rassi  far  sui:t)a^»e8  Mwsao  m  tfa6 
abondanee  and  aocuBa^  of  his  materiale.  <  ButiGuttli  was  not 
move  the  boundeb'-durall  of  the  fiaxani  C^drio,  tihum  the-AbaU 
was^iD  his  picijudices'  ftt  least,  the  servant  of  the' House  of 
Bste^  '  He  coiitradiots  Mansoi  with  or  without  i^son^  ^gaia^ 
'  saymg»^  Sdys^  QAnga4ii€y  ^  and  nioi^  xefating '  facts,  whoeh^  cotdht 
^neither  have  h&m  £M^d  by  Tassa^  noi  imaginisd  by  Mfm^i^ 
Hie  particular  indaeements'  to  'Setissifs  ^partiaHtj  tare  obribtiSi 
His  work  is  ctedicttted  to  Mam  Beatriioe.>o£  Este,  the  wife  ef 
Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria ;  ^and  m  wliatev^  rebt^  tb  the 
oonduct  of  her  ancestor  Alphbnso^  oar  to  the  honour  of  the  House 
of  Este,  the  courtly  biographer  prefers  <^  Plato  to  truth.'  Pi^o^ 
feasor  Roeini  suspects  tibe  Abate,  and  not  without  reason,  of 
neglecting  or  suppresskig  all  documents  or  allui^ns  in  the  least 
dej^e  un&ri^umble  to  the/  pripces  of.Ferram.  Dr.  Black,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  far  too  often  taken  Serassi's  view ;  s6  thati 
Mr.  IL  Milman,  in  vindicating  Tasso^hflbs  disehaif^  a  pdous 
office,  for  which  all  lowars  of  worth  attd  genius  will  feel  them^ 
seives  his  debtcnrs. 

Cities  have  coirtettded  for  the  honour  of  having  ^^en  Torquat^ 
Tadso  to  the  world  It  was  not,  indeed,  a*controyerBy  tor  the 
honour  of  his  birth,  since  tioie  claims  of  Sorrento  are  bej (Mid  dia* 
pute.  But  it  was  a  controversy  for  the  distinction  cc  having 
oomtributed  the  most  to  the  f^matioii  of  his  genius,i-^  and  so  far 
it  was'  a  nobler  strife  tJxan  that  oi  the  candidates  forihe  birtb^ 
place  of  Homer.  '  Sorreiito  was  a  cradle  befitting  the  future  poet 
of  the  gardens  of  Armida.  ^Itissopleksantanddelightftilv' sajra 
Bernardo  Tasso,  ^that  the  poets  feigned  it  to  be  the  dwelling  of 
^  ^  the  sirens.'  They  still  show  the  diatnber  in  whidi  l?orqiifito  was^ 
bom.  But  envy,  whidi  is  of  allcouniries,  has  affinned  not  only 
iliatthe  cottage  at  Stmtfontuppn^-Avon  was  never 'Shakq)ears^ 
pstc^erty,  but  also^  that  Tasso's  -birtb^ehamber  has '  leiig  sioae 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean.  IiikeHoraoeV,  his 
childhood  was  distinguished  by  signs  and  wonders^  Thepeaa^its 
of  Bante  and  Acherontia  pmilt^d  out  to  strangees:^  tlie  xoarvel-^ 
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%hm  boy '. whom. /wocdrpigocms hni /coFeradl -vrftk/leayBSvi'tiMl 
SthQ  blAgk  Yij^er^  and  ppowluig  \bedx  faad  ie&)  unbrnded  ,  Em  no: 
'.^ntibsl  had  passed lO^er  the  mfaatiiTaaop,  he  .bagstt^'  says 
M»m^s  ^  iK^jmereli^ . to  mqyehis.toogii/e^  but  to.  ap^  deai^ly  and 
^fliien%/^^a{xvod)gy'theimctre.B>eflnostl^>  ai^  in  altera  yiearo 
ba.su^i$6d»(hHa  aainipeduo^^i^  hifl  apeeob.  .  Heiwould  hure 
gratified  all  the  inishea  of  dd  CocDiduis  Seribtoma,  if  wbatittua. 
biogtapbcir  &u*ihenrelalea  be  true,  that  fin  hi»fbabyliood  he».iH^ 
\iE^v^  aeea  1^  amilcb  aaoither  children  do^aod  atldomeyen  to  cxyJ 
Xhe  Jteg^  which  hi&rfiiendi  aa  uxMmepudoiialy  adoptSiiidicateB 
l^e  iociprmabii  made  •byhim  inhia 'riper,  yeava*  He  was  doubtksa^ 
9  grave  ntfai.1  >  His  Was  the  earnest  ej:pQre8aicxa)^hiohk>oka  out  of 
Xltiaa's  portndts^  and  whicbi&^tamped  on  the  brow  of  ao  mmj 
of  ow<  matiye  poets#  The  seeofui  of  his  education  were  as 
Tariojis  as  la^t  be  expected  in  An  oxile^a  aon.>  He>  received  the 
&mt  muUnneiits  of  in^truotkui  at  Naples..  His  boyhood  waa  dis- 
ciplined in  fBome^.  Bologna  and  Padua  aooomplished  ithe 
adiolary  and  Ferraxa  the  oourtier.  Hia  progittss  in-  learning  was 
extraordinary  2  his  ardour  and  di%ence  alntoet  incisediUe.  He 
would  ofteu  rise  to  ai^dy  mthe  depth. of  night)  andrhe  nerer 
kt  the  day  S9iq»ri8e.  him  in,  bed  ThjS  'good  Jesuits  o£  Naples 
martelled  at  their  apt  and  towardly, pupils  Maurizio.Cataneo^^ 
^  the  ifira^.  master  in  ail  Italy/  was  equally  eharmed  with  his  pro^ 
fldexloy^  and  when  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  was  enteired* 
at  the  .Ui£versity  of  Padua^  the  eyes  of  the  learned  were,  already 
turtied  upon  him. 

T^e  faithers.of  poets  seem  one  and  all  to  have: resolved  that 
their  sons  should  be  lawyeiis  ^and  Ojrid>  Boccaooio^  Petrarch  and 
Ariosto,  had  all  alike  ^penned  stanzas'  when  as  dutiful  sons 
they  shoikld  have  been  ^  ei^roasing*'  The  sires  of  these  distm- 
^iiahed  writers  mi^t  have  pleaded  an  excuse  for  their  nustake^ 
whichy  however^  would  not  avail  the  poetic  Bemaida  They  had 
nevei!  li^d  in  numbers^  whereas  the  elder  Tasso  had  been  a 
rhymer  all  his  life>  and  might  have  been  supposed. capable 
of  entering  into  his  son's  prejudices  against  Trebonian  and 
Cujacius.'  The  l^al  studiesof  Torquato  were  neither  more  nor 
kss  successful  thaai.  had  been  those  of  Ovid  or  Petrarch.  He 
bewailed  in  smooth  couplets  his  evil  deedny :  >  he  groaned^  after 
the  approved  fashion,  over  glosses  ^de  aqu&  arcenda'  and 
^  destUUcidio;'  but  after  all^  says  hisreeeat  Iwgraph^  *  he  had 
'no.  very  great  reason  to  com^ain  so  piteoudy,  dbr  he  had 
'  passed. a  year  at  Padua  in  supposed  attendaaice  on  the  law 
'  lectures  of  the  profeesfus,  aad  ai^  the  eild  of  tiiat  period  had 
'  pcoduced  <—- an  epic  poem ! ' 

Of  the  atudent-hfe  of  Athens,  when.  Bibulus  and  Horace 
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-were  learning  the  properties  of  curves  and  angles,  we  can  only 
form  a  wide  conjecture.  Two  centuries  later,  indeed,  we  know 
that  the  Athenian  professors  and  undergraduates  banded  them- 
selves in  class-rooms  and  nations,  and  that  occasionally  the 
military  were  called  in  from  Corinth  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
lecturers  and  students  of  Padua  in  the  sixteenth  century  pre- 
sented a  very  similar  spectacle.  That  city  was,  at  the  time  of 
Tasso's  matriculation,  the  most  brilliant  and  perhaps  the  most 
turbulent  of  Italian  universities.  In  medicine  it  had  always 
been  preeminent :  and  in  all  studies,  except  theology,  it  had  out- 
stripped Bologna.  Guido  Pancirola  was  lecturing  on  civil  law ; 
Sigonio  and  Bobortello  on  classical  literature  and  grammar: 
Danese  Cataneo  and  Cesare  Pavese  on  poetry  and  polite  let- 
ters. But  these  professors  were  for  the  most  part  angry  and 
jealous  rivals,  and  were  surrounded  by  eager  and  combative 
idisciples.  The  streets  and  taverns  rang  with  *  barbara '  and 
*  baralipton : '  and  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  were  often  driven  frcHn 
the  field  by  club  and  dagger. 

'  Tasso  entered  the  university  with  a  high  reputation  for  chival- 
rous as  well  as  scholastic  accomplishments.  Maurizio  Cataneo 
was  equally  a  master  of  arts  and  of  his  rapier :  and,  together 
with  grammar  and  philosophy,  he  had  taught  his  pupil  to  ride 
and  fence.  Tasso  was  then  only  seventeen  years  old :  but  his 
lofty  stature,  his  grave  demeanour,  his  early  troubles  and  his 
unusual  learning  made  him  appear  considerably  older.  The 
publication  of  his  *  Binaldo '  greatly  extended  his  renown. 
It  is  little  read  now :  and  but  for  the  *  Gierusalemme '  would 
be  forgotten ;  yet  it  is  a  wonderful  composition  for  a  youth  of 
eighteen.  The  earlier,  as  well  as  the  later  epic  of  Tasso, 
displays  the  preponderance  of  the  critical  over  the  imaginative 
faculties.  His  judgment  and  sensibilities  transcended  his  con- 
ceptive  powers.  He  has  written  a  better  poem  than  Ariosto, 
but  he  was  far  inferior  as  a  poet.  Nothing  can  well  be  less  epic 
than  the  *  Gierusalemme '  —  except  the  JEneid.  No  narrative 
poem,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  except  the  earliest  and  noblest 
of  the  class,  the  Homeric  Epos,  is  so  skilfully  connected^  or  so 
little  tedious,  as  a  whole,  as  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  But 
we  are  sliding  into  criticism,  instead  of  tracing  the  course  of 
Tasso's  fortunes. 

His  name,  his  accomplishments,  and  his  poem  procured  for  him 
many  friendships  at  Padua,  which  served  to  spread  his  reputation 
at  the  time,  and  were  useful  to  him  in  his  subsequent  calamities. 
His  most  distinguished  associates  were  the  future  cardinals 
Annibale  di  Capua  and  Scipione  Gonzaga.  Tasso's  university 
career  was,  however,  as  unsettled  as  his  school-days  had  been. 
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oili  and  as  his  dependence  at  court  was  destined  to  become.  At  the 
^m  commencement  of  his  second  year's  residence  at  Padua,  a  pro- 
Id  fessional  squabble  caused  him  to  migrate  to  Bologna^  The 
J  i  following  extract  from  Mr.  R.  Milman's  pages  wiU  illustrate  a 
\  ^  gown-row '  of  the  Italians  in  1562. 

jf  *  Sigonio  and  Robortello,   professors  of   the   Greek  and  Latin 

gl  **  humanities,"  entertained  a  long-standing  jealousy  of  one  another. 

.^  Mutual  recriminations  and  accusations  had  long  flown  to  and  fro 

between  them.  No  sooner  did  either  commence  lecturing  on  any 
subject  than  the  other  immediately  started  a  rival  course.  Sigonio 
having  begun  to  expound  Aristotle's  **  Poetics,"  with  great  elegance 
and  eloquence,  Robortello  opened  his  antagonist  school,  but  not  with 
equal  success.  "Inde  Irae"  —  for  the  latter,  being  a  fiery  and  violent 
man,  took  every  opportunity  of  insulting  Sigonio,  who  was  of  a  meeker 
and  more  patient  disposition.  Their  respective  disciples  participated 
flti?  in  their  masters'  jealousies,  exasperated  their  mutual  indignation,  and 

'  ^  joined  in  the  taunts  and  reproaches  which  they  hurled  at  one  another, 

^  even  in  public.     One  day,  meeting  in  the  street,  they  came  to  blows, 

and  in  the  tumult  Sigonio  was  gashed  in  the  face  with  a  poniard,  and 
.J  otherwise  maltreated.     Fearful  of  worse  injury  and  desirous  of  peace, 

"  he  migrated  to  Bologna,  and  Pendasio,  another  famous  lecturer,  and 

^  other  parties  with  him.' 

etk 
^^  Piso   Donato   Cesi,  Bishop  of  Narni,   had  been  appointed 

jjt  governor  of  Bologna  by  Pope  Pius  IV.     He  had  rebuilt  the 

ji;  collegiate  schools  and  halls,  and  was  inviting  the  learned,  as  well 

5  Ultra-montan  as  Itstlian,  to  repair  to  the  city  and  revive  the 

glories  of  the  university.  Among  the  scholars  so  invited  was 
the  youthful  Tasso,  and  the  Bishop  of  Narni's  letter  seems  to 
have  nearly  synchronised  with  the  Sigonian  *  row.'  The  com- 
pliment thus  paid  him,  and  the  wrongs  and  migration  of  a 
respected  tutor,  determined  him  to  quit  Padua. 

He  did  not  remain  long  at  Bologna.  But  his  residence  there 
was  marked  by  two  events  in  his  literary  life,  the  one  chai-acter- 
istic  of  his  early  proficiency  and  renown ;  the  other,  an  event  of 
permanent  interest  to  the  world.  Although  only  nineteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  migration,  Tasso  was  appointed  a  public 
lecturer  at  Bologna :  and  his.  *  Dialogues  on  Heroic  Poetry '  as  we 
now  read  them,  are  the  expansion  of  his  course  of  lectures  on 
the  same  theme.  At  Bologna  also  he  began  and  completed  the 
first  three  cantos  of  his  *  Gierusalemme.'  The  fame  of  his  poem 
was  almost  coeval  with  its  conception.  Bolognetti,  when  he  saw 
this  beginning,  and  heard  the  whole  plan  from  the  lips  of  the 
young  author,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Pro- 

pertiuS) 

*  Cedite  Romani  scriptores,  cedite  Graii, 
Nescio-quid  majus  nascitur  Blade.' 
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MUman>  ^  that  ao^ong  the  hundred  apd  sixteen  9tauz^i  X)f  Fhiiojb 
^  this  commenGement  ooosists^  if^aoy  of  tljie  /i^ost  .Wutifiii/iii 
<  that  portion  of  his  poem  are  to  be  found,  altlioug)^  im  iktar  ao4 
^  more  finished  taate  made  him  ehwgie  th^'greajter  part  pf  .^ 
f  sketchy .  and .  exceedingly  improive.,the  ofde^rof  id^e  st^)ffy[ji  ibe 
*- sublimity  of  the  conceptions,  and  the  beauty  of  the  dietiw*' 
The  most  seemingly  careless  and  the  most  obviously  .etaboirat^^ 
the  great  narrative  poets  resemble  one  another  iui  this  reqpeictf 
The  pentimentos  in  Ariosto's  manuscript  are  numberless:  Spen^ 
and  Camoens  were  discontented  even  with  their  third  or  fouri^ 
amendmentei,  *nd  the  shapely  P^Ias  of  Torquistto's  brain  was 
«lowly.  modelled  and  ppinfuUy  ^i^efinedj  until  few  of  its  original 
limeam^nts  r^nained, unaltered. 

The  wrongs  doaito  to  bis. tutor  had  caused  him  tplef^ve iPadjoaj 
be  quitted  Bologna  on  account  ^  an  insult  o&red  ,to  hims^l^ 
A  squib  reflecting  on  the  tutors^  Heads  of  Houises,  and  pdndpJil 
<^tizens,  was  imputed,  although  it  would  seem,  unjustly,  to  Ta^.- 
During  a  tempoi^ry  absence  frpm  his  roomei,  the  universi^ 
beadle  was  ordered  to  seize  his  ^per$  and  carry  them  to  *  th^. 

*  judge  of  the  place,  one  Marcantonio  Arresio,  by  whom  th^ 

*  were  strictly  and  .uncel3emonio^l?^y  oyerjoojked'  T^sp  ifas 
acquitted  of  alliavt  or  part  in  the.  unlucky  pasquinade^  but  j]^ 
was  so  seriously  oSended  by  the  insult,  that,  after  writing  a  letWr 
<^  indignant  justification  to  ,the  BisbopJ^f  Naimi,  he  quitted. 
Bologna,  and  finally,  on  the  solicitations  of  3oipio9e  Gonz^%i 
returned  to  Padua?  His  next  removal  was  aj^areutly  to  b^4 
fortune^  or  at  least  to  a  fair  yaja^agerground  of  honours  a^ 
wealth.  It  wa0  really  the  most  disa^troi^  jstep,  of  hi^  life...  A^t. 
the  age  of  twenty  Torquato  jaobably  viewed  his  introd|iptioin  ajt, 
the  court  of  Ferrara  through  the  nH)&t  roseate,  tints  of  .youthful^ 
hope  J  At  the.  age  of  .fifty,  md  in  his  comn^unications*  wit^f 
Manso;  hei  drew  a  picture  of  his  suit  and  service  u^^  Alphonsi^ 
iu  all  the  cc^urs  of  a  transcendental  aorrow«      .      :  .  Mu 

* ' as  some  great  paintei^  dips         ..  m     -i;      .  *ri  -r;! 

His  pencil  in  the  gtoom  of  eattbqutike  and  eclipse.^'  '  '    '»^. 

Our  limits  do  not  p^snit  of  our  tracing  the  p^pgre^  ^i^, 
Tasso's  misfortunes  at  Uie  court  of  F^rrara^  Qur  infori)9^ii/(^1 
indeed,  in  spite  of  the  labours  of  SiO  many  bipgrapbeifi,,is  yeijj;) 
unsatisfactory.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  £)yed  w:  was  Ij^ 
loved  by  Leonora;  or  whether  ha  preferred  oar  wasiprefeif^a^f 
by  Lucretia ;  or  whether  one  or  both  of  the  Ladies  4>f  l^tf^, 
were  poetical  impersonations  of  that  metaphysical  pj^ipn  whi^lv/ 
poets,  and  Italian  poetB  especial]^,  seem  to  have  held  |  it  th^ii;^ 


)S&0.  Luar^iia  and  Le&n^kL.  flft? 

dktyto  eiltei^ain.'  Neitftef  are'  we  infca'meii  of  the  offence 
whick  Alphonso  60  cruelly  av^ngfed.  Onr  this  point,  as  on  bo 
many  others  connected  witfi'  Tasso,  neither  Manso  nor  Serassi 
ian  be'  implicitly  trusted.  The'  c6mp<lexion;  of  the  Italian  courts 
Wbs  eminently  jealous  5  the  tenuriB  of  oourt-ftsvour  aitiid  so  many 
ambitious  fatro^iB  and  so  many  iitixious^  suitors  w^smoi^e  than 
otaimonly  precarious.  We  know,  ind^,  that  the  yOung  poet 
had  enemies,  aiid  among  them  one  that  might  atnd  did  probably 
poison  the  dttcal  ear  against  him,-^— Giambattista  Pigna,  the 
[private  secretary  of  Alphonso.  '  It  appears,  ako,  that  either  the 
Este  family  were  capricious  in  thei'r  fttvourt,  or  that  Tasso  him*- 
jsdf  was  too  incautious  or  tok>  irritable  for  a  courfciefr.  Before 
he  inetirred  the  wrath  of  the  Duke,  he  had  displeased,  or  fancied 
he  had  displeased,  the  Cardinal  d'Este.  Of  this  enigma,  which 
is  as  iiiextricable  as  the  cause  of  Ovid's  battidiment  to  Tomi, 
^nly  two  points  are  cleai*,* — that  no  indiscretion  on  the  par* 
of  Tasso  c^n  have  merited  torments  in^  comparison  with  which 
-^  liilke's  iron  crown  and  Damien'^'  bed  of  steel*  are  ordinary 
penalties  J  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  Alphonso's  injuries 
or  suspicions,  his  fell  and  ingenious  vengeance  stands  high  on 
the  register  of  history  V  darkest  crimes. 

^'  At  first,  and  for  some  time  after  Tasso^  arrival  at  Ferrara, 
*a!ll  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.*  The  Duke  took  much 
Eiotice  of  him,  aAd  expressed  deep  interest  in  the  progress 
of  his  epici.  He  accorded  to  hiVn  the  pri^lege*^in  that  cere- 
nlonions  and  heraldic  age  a  high  one^ — -of  dining  at  the  tavold 
er^Saanay  1^  daily  dinner*table  of  the  princes  themselves*. 
On- T^isSo's  rtetutn  from  France,  and  even  after  the  cooling 
of  Luigi  tfBste's  '  favour,  Alphonso '  ap^itited  him  one  of  his 
g^ntiemen,  with  a  mcHithly  salary  of  about  fifteen  golden 
crowns,  arid  a  special  exemption  from  atiy  pafrticular  duties^ 
in  ordeir  lihait  he  might  have  leisure  for  hja  studies  and  for' 
the  completion  of  his  great  work.  The  society  of  the  Ladies 
of  Este  must  have  constituted,  however,*  the  halcyon-calm  of 
his  life.  In  their  society  he  w^  ^restoreiJ ,  to  the  soothing  and 
graceful  dnfluenoea  of  wbidi  he.  had  been,  deprived  from  the 
time  that,  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  bade  his  last  farewell  to  his 
mother  Porzia  de'  Rossi.  In  this  respect  alone  te  was  more 
fortunate  than  the  most' favoured  poet  or  wit  in  the  bircles  erf* 
Oassar  and  Msecenas.  TThie  learned  ladies  of  Rome,  the  Lselias  - 
and'  Cornelias,  were  the  virtuous  matrons  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  intriguing  Livia,  the  Julias  and  Terentias  were 
more  witty  than  intellectual,  and  as  licentious  as  they  were  ' 
witty.  A  metaphysieal  amour  would  have  been  incomprehen- 
eSiAt  to  Horace  r  and,  hkd  so  strange  a  phenomenon  been  posr 


■'^mke'd^'^Fkniiifr''^ 


'by  a^cold, — bis  harp  was  .eTt¥'iiteAQ7;^W'iifliqira/i(i>Ej<a(M,t«r 
j  ^  of'tU  'enfi'(V^^'ct6li:d';''ir'  tii^  My  Rfld^n  ^ingie^^hifi ohbiiieBt 

;"''''rrfi  iiir'iij'i'ii  f'i'n;'iiiii'iir'[iii"m  m  iiiili  ii  iiffliiifun iii"  i  umijIj 

'  Tasso,  i5a8ae4"lli8:lidpple9(,'feda'«  dP  deptdflenMt'ij-tDbe  miriiig 

"I'BwitaiAiig  aktT'Jislifftg'^  i(iia"tllfe' evening*  to-^ssoEal  r^jblwQ 

"'  recitatioti''6f  'Qbw%iitletS''J^'  cati2BiiefeJ^-^fa'ifa]^riie»ei.uyMttiig 
/■^ivereib'hW  L'ijWcai'yria''Eetnidt^:iWetfe'Wetti  ^aU^d  -Jfarrtdte 
'  part;  Juhath^'ir^taKtr spills  oF'TsferoiwM^Oofc^ 
,'  ene'4  Uyiieit''applituse;'fr^a%;'^nd  ftd&fetfttii^'i  'iTbenlHke 

Ceteia(»iiy  vm  laid  aiiid^:"^  tituM  refliahi^ivt  'Bbiiaai9i&% 


■B<»««W*.'s4ffl«ft'-' 


SfO-  '■  I^aeeaad^J^OMi-  *^  .Oati 

Tnsso.  'He  'measus^  bim  with  tbe  mqiilationT^Jn  icrtoixd! 
bm  'for  ft  iMomeDt'td  toVoor;:  be  cinbr6Ued/bim  wilii  « 'gea*' 
td^iaidn'  of  ihi^  >houeeboldt  he-  gave,  oat  to ''ibe  norid!tl>st.A« 
pMt  was  a  mtuiiao;  luidi  he<<dkl  all  in  his'ipowev^Jitoi  nutke 
HitfL  ^ii«.  The  drcaifiil  appnsatpa  of  W-ebstet'^  iDueh€»  <ii£ 
Ifolfly-,! — the<wil<:^  nasqiic  t«  midiMen,  ■!  the  toitib-aiBker^ the 

*  bellroail,  thel  Itving  person's  dvrge^  tbe  mbrt^citlon' by  de« 

*  grees,'  are,  bo  to  «^^,  eoeaioT^eseoiiaetits'  aS  tbe'  toniiHies 
inflicted  by  Alphoniofs  •iSgenioBs  toger;:  At  fint  ^^atea'iras 
«ODfit]ed  in  his  otvn' apdrtisetrts,  ■wihere-iiia.pMBentimiaoryiiiTas 
tdiarpty'  Codtntsted  with  thelhopeB  Wkniji>  hadtmanganrtediJiiri. 
fiiitf^  dep«ndeiic6  apon  this:  inhamaa  onurtj  Th^  (be  ima 
phkhed  vadet  t^VBsgk  of  tiie  ducal:|^)i«(»BnB'and'8«iivants^!iwba 
reported  to  iiiiir  employer  ev^  unoontToUfdlleriiitBTDuv 'and 
ertry  irapstieiat  geetare.  -/Froni  tb*:  |)al»BeiatirFenraw  ^tewatt 
iiemnv«d  to  tb&  Duk«'g-o<iuntrp-S€at  'At  Bel-rigwudoj^priTatelf 
tO'icommenCei*  tb«  sMoadiEoeRe  of  the  pdeJulrdnsmai'    i  :-<.  ---u-.r 

'  for  tbe-giHbeeqiieat'Ecraes'-of  tha«ji*aina  \ne  nlist  re&S'CD' 
Mr.  R.  Milman's  pages.  It  ig  suffident  tb>bave  iddicaledillie; 
course  pursued  by  AlphooBO,  andt^  sufiferioga  lendored  by 
Taeso.  We  must,  horterer,  brieS;  oontrasi  witb  eAch  other  the 
secietB  of  his  rprieon-boosei.  and'thQ  immediate  celebrUy.iirkich 


HinneleBS  vagrant  aBdaiFepdtediniimiadif  !To,  dieikeitibimveveil 
toispe»k  Ito/'himV^aa  daiigerout ;  to  8%bt,.<t«,TOQokj  mi  revite' 
Ua,  waBlo^tj-.  [HiaipAliienca>raajexliAUBf6<i.  r  He  broke  foirttL 
ntO'irehomcn't  iroproacKee  a^inBt<t!>ei  dtiJte,  hiajDOurtitu^,  «ad  tbe 
ibinietets. '  'Hevettraobtd  thoipnuj9eB;iie  bad:pouD«id<up<Ht  Ijieiai; 
]Mi renobaoed  fcbe  service  of.AilphoBeoj'lUafH'twIaJmQd 'aloud  :tbe 
ioltehood  >aBd  amaitj  vbich  bad  soi  loDg;t9Hurtd.hitD ;  agd  be 
iffiesihtuTiedioff  te-.t^iiasiHtal  of'Santa,  Adi^-' 
--.'  Xhe-lxupiteLo£&aDta  Aiuiaivrafta  fiedkni'  of  tte  lowest  der 
aoriptkm..  <>The^iui|iliaiiEe^liicbH.«9aitil«/dffe»  will  aid  iia.in. 
fiiniiog  » iconceplion  of  anItaliaiaiBe^jam  iu  tlta  sixteenth  OCQr 
titxj.  •  iaoOeoi  theTToret  oeUfi  of  tlits  wretched  buildiag  jwiif 
*li*authcir.o£-tllB:,'Giai!U9aleiiime.'ilDdgfed.;  .  TjiecewaB  OBsaUflr 
'■iiatioii >to  the  BufibriogB  of- the  otAxt  inmotsa  loE  Sfiuta;  Anna-r-r 
tfaay  wers.imc<iD»cioaaiof  tfaeirmneky.  Even  th«ti  ^ngle  alla- 
Vj^tiom  i^fls-'^iaoitiiig' itoi  Ijaseo.-  Hjenwasi  afi.iebst.for  >.whil% 
eone  and  conBeidua,-^'q  Uting  ghost."|»eBt  in:  ft  dead,  man's 
^tomb^'  '^iHisjQexli>!iitigbbdiir8i'w«iie  tbertitiad  fsUcB.'  A  tifin 
[urtitioa  ooly  dwidedjhiin>ifi>iMa'   .[     I 


.TT^kli  [had  ml^tacl  :hint  t»>sDcfli'ib  {lotrdai' 'ietti^tlb«i  QteffC^ 

accomplishmsiiteilB^nrinii  tbLihaVel<iw«^6ned'iJA4t^-'h«li>aetiv4 

'Man^'hoiiraldMl^lwidoiilBiBsb'iiiii  bm-iendiated-^oFi^B'imm^ 

■eijaisi;!  'lidtSDedlipitiienliTiitei'Ma'jdoiiiiilti^ter'-'lbiitAe  [(!i^w">tw^ 

.traBami8d6iLi!af'Uicnl(bMi»iTvJiidh:oliisi:Tiilmiiv^ont4  4ilJve'-«8^ 
'ptesBed,ar<peohap9  f(tDwa«<ilbdjtoihis^'Uiitlefentiitgi^f^J''"trb(i 

wmtttidtai^BtiAaiBEid  ^.dyiit^mdtaei]«i«iHlie!*t'vii^nj>4m^]' 
amiaitcameft^iDiore'i[^8piiiiio£leldth  tbK(r'<nifi8t^'tii^^<0^'^ 

New  iMUEDDewInaB).' iii<>^!ptoiiri!wril>l>^ap[^pl>qyeB3'iiitl«'im 
alre^y  brimming  cup.  ,  JJi^  '  ,T^piwlepftr  D^vm;,^,',  -(Ri^.iaur- 
'reptiti()i^sly''publjatetCW  pyWi^V^Jj  M»,"^o  fljfjiipi^d^ifwirt  meag^ 

t,jp^i(<3,  .,pi4(^)..ffieMt«nft«f-.,TaiflQtfrjrt)hflraoWriiViridSfadJU 


.itiatucc>i.''SjJliefidDiir:3?itaaoind  k)dkcd>'fbri>rardi'XB  to'''4;b^M^st- 
jnenn:  miillconipiiraatkiiitof  oil  kia  woedi  i  j^bouttHKlaiaelif  allfa 
-culoiinntiooi. »t'.  biBidistTebseSi'-i^e  Dbtxin.»:gllmpscl  of  tfafi  pUt 
'^em^an  ey&TwitmJge.  InthelKp^etobeir  elf  Sifei  aflai^T«u*iMbih 
''taigH«iA(i»ited'Feniarat~iiHidiiof'0<iiiirsd  Aan'BospXail^vriiaviia 
:.oe}erl|W{tteQ:i«mnAo-apipears  to  WrejKeen  sm^  ashoa-'of'tobll 
iWb'MQLCivFio^tj'riMri  pi^  -aUradt^rtti  itai-w^hit'^^  Ijdnidi«|«n 


^'TQj^iqWeiJ^ltbeti'jnaiBvblelciltfaic  fant<^heti[mD3-ii'>Ni'"'jr: 
h  ,-'B«K-aaif  tiip  'VaUajbfi^Sal^uAliiQa^  indeed,  't&brbiwaBibi)qsol» 

«iinjlJL;(iiHi»i^*Wi;b«fflm»^g)flthe!  ibadnann-ikatiifAlplrooaol  fiid 
Spotted  Ili£aiCoilKb.''j  I  JNatIwbile-/Ui^  jto^'faims^^lan^iBhedj'iB 
'fp>'>«^k>t  fiiteiO/dtet)lFiira8liJeadi>^,'reeiMdilo^!dit7iaii<i<ia  oooati^, 
iti'&aaT^^^phi^'.iW^  ibEtFeiivlini  [fadiDaevaad  iqi:d(tiKfeBtr>OB- 1^ 
^pUlcai^iu^wrif, '8iidi:in.'  8alit^[g)eh9,n&oili>itDie  JiniqtalBB'Qf 

it  enough.     Fortunes  were  made  by  ilBxidejiiiJTnd.tiraUBMbd 

■iwllKKfe^W^  ftfei  dfiot^S'  Sn  the'  WiJgy'A't^eiAfiirtJ  -Tbe  'bbdtmiilri,' Vf)dl:^iik 
aiiUh8;CJ«i^nian-i©dtfjhlms'ii«rihefvei%e'of?iS8't*xil^a'ciJmpati9oE 


[fNbtDit^„iru|#«^>eogH)lyito<Ka  biiirj lua mnticisipsibad  toU-n  Noblis 


-)'ii]WBO<iwa«  selifeBBecI'{<Ai)b»[biiJ  is^^'Ve^nlrifaipi^iinfletin  iu 
^tbeiHoapltallof  iSd^a  Amnr  einj  iheldtb  «irti^:of'J^ttIy,  1586. 
i£tQ  wis''i«]«afed['iramiia]Jife:>}ittie'lc98'jbimibilsoaiei>tban'iiffl- 
'|)rik>nt0eDtii  an-  ^^  S^tiilof  idipiSli'ilSSii.  ^ha^etnm^  tnaji  w^ 
'Rio9«di;</tl]e;gTa'rt(iaaU  badiitecbmbiBstuimne:!  be'b^'Te«ai^d 

cvigsiUfniai  extiBl^iished  liDpi^iw'inas  ifSupiKh  Q.:^lgnm  waid  ax 
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exile  as  wbeo,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  entered  the  service 
of  AIphoDso,  and  oflPered  hb  williog  homi^  to  the  virtues  and 
genius  of  Lucretia,  and  Leonora.  A  few  gleams  of  prosperity 
attended  the  last  two  jeavs  of  his,  life.  His  fame  pervaded 
Italy :  it  was  proposed  to  cro^n  ^fnaJdo's  poet  with  Petrarch's 
laureate  wreath ;  the  noblest  Houses  of  Italy  aspired  to  become 
his  patrons:  but  he  had  alreadjbput  too  much  trust  m  princes, 
and  his  best  consolations  were  the  friendship  of  Manso  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  good  Benedictines  of  Mont  Olivet. 

We  must  now  close  our  impelfect  sketches  of  the  ethuic  and 
the '<%ri6tiaii'poiet.  '  In  tfa«'  history  of  thefbrtner  ■tie'  baW 
contemplated  a  career'  marked'  by  -Pew  viciseitades,  find'  ek- 
pHessive,  if  not  of  the  highest  genius;  yet  of  taleiits  honftulrably- 
exercised  in  extending  the  taste  of  a  nation  not  natUi:ally  poet; 
ical,  and  ministerins  to  the  literary  enjoyment  of  ful.^re  agei 
Philoe^pby  was,  perh^a  never  more  fiuccessfully  applied  in  lie 
T^gulation  of  chaiaoter  than.it  was  by  Horace:;  ana  external cir- 
oumstKQceB  had  favouved  his  happy- nature^  In'ao  ag&of  oston- 
taition  and  exoeBa-he  was  eimrple,  frogRl^end  oebtehted.:    9is 


become  'of  the  earth'  and  indifierenito  }nm;>jind  Us'^Iit^- 
eenses  admitted  alone  the  edhoes  bf  the  oonsoling  liyi«a>^iid  tb& 
wotds  of  the  paitii^  benedfction.'  In'  the*  chttwS  of  fh^  Mo'Mfiii 
t^  of  St.  Onoflrio,  at  Rotae,  a  Bijmlt  narble  s^itid'a'ttWiB 
stately  taonnment  infdnn  the  tEBlvellfer  that  tlieire,  after 'i^a 
wenry  .pilgrimage,  rest  the iones. of  Tocquatt)  iJa^TO,'  .   '  ^,,|';,'. 


JitKCLXXXIX.  will  ie  piAiUkediMi,fiauaaT^^lSUit 


...f..5M  .,].>. 


■tN.PKX/-, 


<'JI(A«ft-t(My' notice  o£  the  foTinatiditiaJy  140/  '  >'   'i ' 

,la^into] 

,jauthore^fr( 
translation 
dally  of 

Sewdl'a  tranelation  of  the  'Agamemnon,'  1?9 — extract  front  Mr. 
Blackte'e  vertion  of^he  *AgamemnDn,'i8Q^liis  rendering  of  the 
odefrborth^ 'C:bo^harffi,M&HI-~«naiof.di4«ltfB^af  the^JPer- 
'  eians,'    183-4 — a   translator's    choice    of    evilE^    185-6 — Utenuy 


mapnging  the  dialogue,  ^86-7 — a  coiqplete  Ji^nglish  traWil&ti&n^  t^ 


■'Orpsan  view  *f  his  chij^cw/  and'  pJllWtJl  *iifki",|*t9-5Bif'w5(,'"Bee 


:€omer,  Mf;  Payne,  WifTtiefcod'  ftJf  CHtdiogaing  the  ftfWHh'drfdifeum 

-  ■CBHw^on'ctfbobk^'Sgs.""   '■'    •■-ii---"i   '    ■■■''.    l-->-:  1.-A..M 
'<?(»■**)««,  siege ■6f,' 16d-d;' ■  "■.""'""■   '""''■■  ';■'■,  "■'  '"  iii-"'^i:ii-'' 

'fixation,  *bifrti]Sr--o^iWt<Jn9'dh'"ttW^'8iftjec^--9«iJfi-i«Xt^  ■Anm 
:'  '-'BIoonrfieH  HWstriktiiFSttrtlrt'al'tertil  teJatiftnityfttJ^-labftira'-imd 
'■    emjiloyw,  dfi-^-hopaeBSliels  6f 'the'JltbiWreiLtttWiain^'ii  belteil'ton- 

' ■  ■> : ffl-'ithigh- ■  iTkg»ii'tei«'-lfa*- *Wctrttori; '  rortai-LtWg' 'Wtoi "^dWiAf iftnal 
societies,  103— ffovemment  gran^'in  iS&-WHA^!Hh:'^^l&<jm  of 

■.■■  tW  TneaSifreaof'  gtrt-^rnineift  tffit' 'tlie  iidVart«ei«l4t  ^'rff  **«».ikni, 
104-6— particulars  t^^W^'to  lM-a\A^' -fK\vS(>\*,  iOTi-Jfjaa^c^onB 

,-  'ttF'ttindiaat^s^faCaahTJs^itfa  into''tlieW,'I09-UctitoMH.Ws'abHe^tBfito 

-  "grants/ T09—goV«nrrtent'iiTSpeCTi^,-'llO-^fflti^''D4nik*tfsiia^ech 
■■■■■atWiHis'9,i]'li^bjet^tlBilSto**'gtt^Mii*i;  gliWafSi^maage- 
:''*ioent.y(ro8e*;lt3=-lS-UJetmfe,aii5lT6*^^!ff<«««T!i4^»e4^ 

-j^fgraHi^r^Mi  rf;;4^i--^lil^llift':f*^ikid«,''*IiHti?-^&(u4#()per 
.-■■  'ilrew  wf  etei^tititoi'498-I^ui'-'(*ei*at'*ynt-**^t«(*fe'4»^hat 
-.'  '-thi'traWiiig  fl»r"eml2taSfld'flu^'^  Iit^;'yfe9^ftii8ifelfefeni8»rifain- 

-  ■ing,500-2,  :■-.,'      ■•-■  .■^:-      _      .  .:■    ,i>;pc  . 
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.  oommeirciial  point  of  yievr^  454->5T^ak>ci6Bt '  eommeroaalr '  roiitp% 
,  4iS5^S^'^RnBAtLB-'irAdefA5tI-^hjsUnry  of  ^  the  ^IhxAef  Qaaapsxkyl  458 
: .  •-«4he  {didii  of  Aleppo^  469^*->cSaata.tA«r  of  the:  Ara^s^  ^B^-^-^e  BBMch 
.  of  a  cai^dn^  461^^^^id^okfi^  conttrJo^ve^ort^  '461-6U^qiilisQf  Ber- 

.  sepoHs,  Val»e  of  Colonel  Cbeene j'sj  laboiirs,  467.    J  -   i     (    _      i  ^ 
Exeter,  Bisbopofytiea^s^fM  GrOiDbaii^  jfeviewof  the  oa»»  0^  £63  «^^. 
See  GorZiam*  \  .      :         -^j      ... 

*  .,>...-»'  -.''..(■'.',,'  -I    7  .•">'!-    '.  —   A'     ,T('    ■    '• 

frmnce,  repubUcail^  workft  ]?elating  to^  ^O^^'^d^^&Bt  aatioiisidiffbreiitij 

■  gifted,  5(>6-^he  ideal 'philoa^j  of  the^  IVeiidi  pecpie^  406— 

aatioDal  requiremaits  for   self-goTeranneBl;,'  ^OT^S^tbeoretatefdly 

defeetive  dtate  of  Ibe  Eiiglish  Constitiitioii^  .508-dO^-^-deinapid»of 

aalBonal  fiteodom  for  national  virtues^  510-1  l^-^rigfats  of  others  not 

respected,  512-I4-*^i^ard  for  truth  essential,  •514-16  «^mportance 

,  of  an  habitual  i!e$peot  for  established  law^  516-18H+^ireneh  and 

.Irish  exicitabilitj)  519-20"— inadequate  sense  of ' political  respensi- 

btlitj,  520-l'*^-nonGbalant  attitude  of 'French  treason,  ^2-3*^pribo 

we  pai7  £otF  self-^TenMnent,  524-6-H-r<;hange  m  parfiasnentArytfaBo^ 

tionsy  527^^rawba^ka  in  popqlar  gavernmdB«9^  d28«*-4iiiiie  hyst^'in 

8«lf-defence,  529^30h^-^6choola  and  imnddpeikies  of  Amsj^an^  531^4— 

,  rights  and  duties  of  states^  •5s32*-3^  !       i        .  i 

(irat»>9^,  tbeorigin^^'tba-caicQlus^of  piJobayiities,  8: 
'  Gorham  versos  t^  Bishop/  of  ExetedV  B^cort  of  l^e  Judgmeirt  of 
*  the  Judicial  Gomimttea  of  the  Privy  Council  in  thetCaaeo^*  263 
'^—interest  and  instruction  dertraide  &onK  the  matter;  26.**-f)ast~  his- 
tory of  the.  Church,  .264r^supopemac7  ofthe  erowlw  t^.*-^  Gr^ory 
Na^ianzenand  fidnumd  Burke  on-coamnlsand  oonToo^iont,  265— 

.  isr  Calvimsm-adsviseible  within  the  Church  of  Ebgknd  ?  266l*-<N>tn- 
prehensiveness  «if  the  Church  of  En^and^  267**-*extract'"froni 

-  Bulla's  ^Church  ^History '  on  the.  Th^-nine  AsrticleSf  :267-8— 
rosults.of  the  milled  c^gin  of  our  formularies,  268i — national  ch4- 
raeter  c^  the  Church  (^  fiogland,  269-70«-oompreteni^ion  of  evan- 
gelicals and  hi^  ohnrobmen^  27l-2-«*^neriLa4vfUitageaof  oeia- 

^prehension,  273— ^true  end  of  a  naitianad  ohui^ch:  ei^bHshnu^^ 

.^74-5-^^-opposite  and  contradictory  opinions  included  in  the  Church 
of  Ei^land,  276«***tolerii;tioti  and  freedom,  of  tiie  early  church,.^? 
— ^uncertainty  of  l^e  GtorhamoonlroTetByv  277«-9'4-^'q[iiA:^onif 
the  efficacy  of  infant  baptism,  280-92. 
Crothe,  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  188-9 
^fidlaije  0f  the  festival^  1S9?— Gothe'a  reputation,  190Uli«r  ^^ 
fluence  on  his  age,  191-2 — Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Gothe,  the 
reprc^s^ters  of  ^i  social  philosophy  of  ihe  lasi  century,  192^' 
analysation  of  the  character  and  principles  of  YoUtairey  ld3»6«^^s 
present  admirers,  197— Eousaeau,  197-201-*-birth  and  earlv  yooth 
of  Gothe,  201-^*^arly  influence  of  Voltdre  ion:him,  i^^*-4it»  cold- 
ness in  resisting  the  poivferful*  seductions  o£  the  «ocifld  philbsot^y ><tf 
-  his  day,  .202--*ius  litewry  md  personail  fnendshipwitk  S&^, 
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■^.-^immenae  ^differeiice  ^hetW&en'  ih&r  poetuJfil  produc^ns'  ttnd 

-  powerdy  aims  and  instineto,  202^ — Schitier^s  view  of  Natore,  204 
— Gothefs  powet  more  ^sirbjoctive'  than  ScHiUer'sy  204-6— Gdtke's 

.  aeuteness  of  observittion  of  both  human  nature; and  of  the  external 
'  world,  205— his  «kiU  and  fidelity  in  i^epresenting  pictures  of  Na- 
ture, 206 — history  of  the  e6nkposition  of  the  *  Sorrows  of  Wertfer,' 

,,  206^7-*^xtrasst.irom»Q6the^6  *Lili,^.  207'  >i/><»-M)harm  of  his  fetnale 
creations,  208 — his  great  excellence  in  one  peculiarly  dramatic 
point,  ib. — his  literary  characteristics,  209 — ^MenzeFs  character  of 
Grothe's  works,  210 — ^his  early  life  and  social  position,  210-12 — 
the  later  years  of  his  Ufe, '212— ^his  views  of  the  moral  relation 
betweeii  the  sexes,  218— his  political  indifibrence,  214-1 5 ---his 
tmpatriotic  spirit^  215-*— Diinzer's  d^ence,  216— Gothe's  social  phi- 

t  loBophy,  216^18-^nflaenoe  of  bia  works,  219— ^imperfect  reaction, 

]  tft.^— prospective  view 'of  a  par«f  state  of  man's  p&ilosophy^  219^20. 
Guesclin,  Du,  his  interview  with  t^e  frieel*  companies  at  Chalons>  161 

1  -*-hi8  encunpment  near  Avigncm,  162-*-his  demslndB  of  supplies 
fnaa  the  Pope,  t^.— taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  «of  Najera,  165- — 
his  betrayal  of  Don  Pedro  of  Castile,  170.     See  Pedro  the  Cruel. 

Quissot,  M.,  review  of  his  *  Causes  of  the  Success^  of  the  EngHsh 
Revolutioai  of  1640— 1688,'  220— peculiar  object  of  its  publication, 
-td^— ^analogieB  of  incident  between  the  revolutions  of  England  and 
France,  221-2 — ^M.  Guizofs  presumption  that  ^constitutional 
monarchy '  was  the  scope  of  both  revolutions,  222-3 — ^what  is  a 
successful  revolution?  223-4— -impossibility  of  judging  of  the 
success  of  the  last- !P?rein6h;  Bevolution,  224*5— M;  Guizofs  r^lyto 

1  the  ^[tiedticm  ^  why- has  the  English  Revolutioti  succeeded  ?^  z25-6 
. — ^inquiry  into  the  failure  of  ^e  French  Revolution  of  1789—1830 

.  227— ^moderation  and  practicability  of  the  views  of  the  English 

'  revdmtionists,  227^8— state  of  French  parties  ftx>m  1789—1830, 
229 — the  BepubUcanism  of  1648' dissimilar  in  every  respect  to  the 
BepttbH«»ini8m  6i  1793,  230— state  of  EngHsh  parses  from  1648— 
1688,  231— apathy  of  the  English,  ^82— conduct  of  the  En^ah 

^legitimists,  233 — ^the  French  I^timists,  Imperialists,  and  Repub- 

-  Means,  284 — no  ground  of  inference  as  to  what  Prance  really 
wanted  m  1848,  235— inadequdc}^  of  the  Orleans  government  to 

-tine  wants  of  the  people,  236— the  contrary  the  case  with  England, 

,i236*7— French  elector^  franciuse,  237i-'-ex«mtnation  of  the  causes 

of  the  ill-succeBs  of  the  French    Revolution,  288-9 — M.  Louis 

'Blanc  tm  the  Eiiglisfa  Constitution,  239-40— present  feelings  (X  the 

French  xmtion  r^arding  th^r  last  revolution,  240-1. 

HatitzmfMr^y  on  the  changes  of  the  English  language  under  the  Nor. 
'  nmn  idngs,  297. 

Homee,  review  of  the  works  of,  edited  by  the  Rev.  H,  Milman,  583 
•^^popukrity  and  general  love  for  Horace,  534— Latin  and  ItaHan 
literature,  535 — characteristics  of  Horace,  537*8— his  boyhood"  at 
Yenusia,  539—^  R(Hne,  540-1 — >his  education  at  Athens,  542 — his 
entry  into  the  army,  543— commencement  of  his  literary  career, 
M6*6—-Boman'drama,547-6*^plttronageK^Mse0e&as,  548*^50 — his 
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*  Sabine  farm,*  550-1 — chronology  of  his  writings,  552-3— his 
lyrics,  554 — his  satires,  ^oo-Q — his  town  and  country  lite^  557-^ 
close  of  his  life,  558. 

L 
Laplace,  on  the  theory  of  probabilities,  8. 
Latham,  R.  G.,  M.D.,  review  of  his  'English  Language'  and  of  his 

*  Elenientary  Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Schools,'  293.  See  English 
Language, 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  review  of  his  *•  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States 
of  America,'  339  et  seq.     See  America, 

M 

Menzel,  his  characters  of  Gothe's  works,  210.     See  Gbthe. 
Merimee,  Prosper,  review  of  his  *  Histoire  de  Don  P^dre  I^,  Roi  de 

Castille,*  136.     See  Pedro  the  Cruel. 
Merivale,  The  Rev.  Charles,  review  of  his  *  History  of  the  Romans 

*  under  the  Empire,'  57 — period  of  history  comprised  in  the  work, 
ib, — the  author's  *  Arundines  Cami,'  58 — all  historians  of  the  em- 

,  pire  unsatisfactory,  58-9 — want  of  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  and  its  transition  to  mo- 
narchy, 60 — design  and  extent  of  Mr.  Meri vale's  work,  61 — ^interest 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  62 — ^Roman  isolation  and  expansion, 
63 — their  eflfects,  64 — ^results  of  the  Social  War,  65 — gradual 
assumption  of  a  military  tone  in  Rome,  66 — ^insecurity  of  all  extant 
records  of  Roman  history,  67-9— contrariety  of  the  views  of  Sulla 
and  Caesar,  69,  70 — Cilician  pirates,  70 — Sertorius,  ib. — Spartacus, 
71 — ^lethargy  and  enervation  of  the  Roman  mind,  72-3 — Cn.  Pom- 
peius,  73-5 — Cicero,  75-6 — his  political  imperfections,  77 — Mr. 
Merivale's  estimate  of  the  character  of  Cicero,  ib, — ^his  description 
of  the  Tusculan  villa,  78— his  view  of  Caesar's  character,  79 — 
his  system,  80— characteristics  of  the  age,  80,  81 — ^three  distinct 
periods  in  Caesar's  career,  82 — the  Marian  party,  ib, — the^Julian 
laws,  83 — Mr.  Merivale's  sketch  of  the  friends  and  ministers  of  the 
dictator,  83 — ^intentions  of  the  Roman  oligarchy,  84 — condition  of 
the  urban  population,  85 — ^importance  of  war  to  the  Romans,  86 — 
conquest  of  Gaul,  87 — fiscal  tyranny  of  the  proconsuls  and  publi- 
cani,  88 — ^provincial  administmtion,  89 — ^review  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  murder  of  Caesar,  89-90 — views  of  various  writers 
on  its  justice  or  guilt,  90-91 — Mr.  Merivale's  character  of  M. 
Brutus,  92-3 — eulogy  of  the  work,  93-4. 

Mill,  Mr.,  reference  to  his  '  System  of  Logic^'  2. 

Mure,  William  of  Caldwell,  revievir  of  his  *  Critical  History  of  the 

*  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,'  398 — import* 
ance  and  influence  of  ancient  Greek  literature,  ib, — ^previous  works 
on  the  subject,  399— difficulties  which  beset  the  student  of  the 
classical  languages  of  antiquity,  400 — advantages  and  qualifications 
of  Colonel  Mure,  401— general  tendency  of  his  views,  402 — scope 
of  his  book,  ib. — division  of  his  subject,  403 — ^historical  value  of 
the  mythical  and  poetical  legends,  404-5 — Colonel  Mure  on  the 
Homeric  poemsy  406*  critics  of  the  Wolfian  school,  407-8— import- 


written  of  not?  435.  .^o^;  ^^m  ^_\C\  'lo  o-r-f', 

Panizzi,  Mr.,  his  connexig(a,^ilb{,t!ifcfiyS4jfeis^.)M^S<?fl^ 

culty  of  narrating  clearly  the  history  of  civil  wars,%ii^;TTTfu;]^0|ent 

.  ,,3^^i^^ft ^f^t^Q3:Pj^Bj[VS^ft,.,Jl|7-^€^^^fP/4)f  MiM^i9immA\i{^' 

rative  of  the  reign  of  .]?^^vtti^,.Grud,>v>f^-ttWs'.j^^lwl5y.a5) 

imaginative  and  historical  writer,  138 — Spain  in  the  14th  century, 

139 — establishment   of   a   military  bourgeoisie^    ib. — *  Behetrias,' 

140— p9^^i|>of,^he  (g!i^a^jSfft^aj9))pf>;1to>  Qs^tUifQ^  ,wmfXr^ikth 

•j] ,  <^ey^mopy  ^f  4enftt^ri«Usft^iQnu  l4QnlH-A^lW«^o,  3^  «f  Jftm 

Pedro,  141 — ^battle  of  Rio.\S^ado^\J43w<le^tk  of  AlphpiHy^ntJ. — 

^mmf^^Utm  ofM^^  ^fl  f^to>/rf<^.-rr^>i9rin^ttoa^e.  bmtb^    (Hid^iflt«r, 

.,aq^WlTH^^l»^>4TrrJU3{  S^pi^^i;;JPCi^l^t^^'^|B,fy^,mmSt^^^^  of 

n  1  Rq^  J#§Qn<)r)  fA.-r^i$t^5^r?,,tft.,t;be.4UWe§W%,l^  of 

,u.f^i,A^9Q\i.Q9Vm^i  Ji48rnfliis.^^©i^^tip3?, .  J4|9r-rD0m  Man*;  de 
I  ^ ,  JP^4illa^  f *^,Tn-l?e4ro'8  ,.<mi^fliriage,  >  ;li$PTT--A4bu^que»que'^  dow^afall, 
Mifli$Q-i'7T^^m4§^;flf  £edrQ',*,iCftafl|ict<^^  JWmM.;OhajrriSi^'fl  ^ws 
^; i  f  fiopqep-t^Pg-/  hifl?,  t.l ^^^tttP^^fo'jS- Adip»ni^mtic(n  ^f ,  j^etioe,  4$2r3 — 
>  pbi^  j»pxiag^,4^4rrHr«8vol(ti  ptbJs  toolibwH  JijeadQ^  J^ Alb«rqw»que, 
.  ( ,  iJ^-rP^rrfi^ui^  ^frft  i9rp.;fey)^ift  ill^Qtbeir>(  X^^nnbi&iBigriQQtiiBflienti  ^nd 
-r  I  Bub^equ^pfc  jg^sjferftti^,  {iMr^Tm  of  c«i^Jjs§ipatiO]M,.  l5^=r-9mQ^ote 
/;oPf  P^p'^,ilast^\var&»wUhjAr^.gft«i,il$?ntt(iea 
,  „a^97T-4^t}?^fof.M^i5i%PadiU9t46Qr^^  frfi0^c?iRi(pa«ieg,  JSI-hDu 
)  „(Swi9^cii%;fi^.tt«errtPy,pf;itb0j  ft^e,f^i¥ip^»i«9(  .inta-  Sp^r  ^^^ — 
, , ,,  Pr^drc^'p,  £ig^t .  ipfe>.  a^ -tfi?;pul?|Qii^:frQP  ;^^Miaig»l>< ;  W^rr-Ms,  irefpge 
,»,i^^.alJiapftQfti^ft  ^bft  BJagfef  5^mQe,.{l64^b^1*te  of^/JSkjergr  165— 
f..  :p«d^;fi  >Tfi.-^^bitftbpai9ftt  ,ft»ittb^  tJ?rooe^  (^firM^SiiHJea«rel»witb^''the 

^  JWaei^j.3RrJ59c^>ii6g-rrWitb#ft^ri.  (:^fti|hec,^tfti1ji^  1&7— 

- 1 . 1?ediw'fi;  q^^Jt^n,f6*n4tSftQG«dT  #^wlt  )QJl-hi?r'b;fotib0r  tooft  .B^arique, 

H4^r^siegej^fv/^^4oriii6i^TrTiqMp?IWft.^^^  PiQ4c^/m(jthe;<^,c^Wte  of 
>. :  Mwti^J,.A7Q-^it4«i»lP^«>l^^  ,blQi^.«r|j)  l7Jmt<teaibjof.D©ji>iP0dro, 

l/:i^.tn-r(e.yi§^\y;,a|  J^r^J^ri^^de'^ii^^m^j^)^  .tii^caiiiJiesjiybieJjL  pjpduced 

Don  Pedro's  crimes,  17?i-4l|s^i^<?^i^^iilt,5loh«^-JPi:';  ,  .  tiji.f 
Pompeius,  Cn.,  sketc^^cff  )}iaa,el^%ra^^/a.pd^.fi(i>^  ^eK^&K' 

tyWO^'  f'Mj^'rll    ijjVHfii'J  *  c-.;;!  '»t>    v.7i/j'i  Jlu/dil';'.}    lo  .ifi -HI /7  .y\\\J. 

UrobobH^m  Mi>4^iQu^ti^/ify?7o?]fc  oi^jlrriftfl^r^  fe^«gSfii«riman 
*  ;  wijth,  xm^^^  ^^^^  iSrTtiirjJeMJlmni  ysf^wi^gk  J#ri»i^ti[iei>lfllftcal 
^.;iinji  praic^\>eftrte^)ty,iJ7hWe^itbQil^m^  li&ir-^Qale 

*. iiof ' iwb*bUito> ^i:5Tr^oi^#Mii4  |^r>»gli ffftil^ai' ^^nrfwrobilbiUty i dis- 

i..«<?flW^i.^^yftbabSi{y,wi^,ntt^         i»^I^Vf&-ofvVe#$«rffa|iioti,iJ— 
,  Laplae^,  8f-^«mbpr^C  paskibl*  -  \mi^^hMtiwVii^ibi'^'oti%m  of  Jthe 
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calculus  of  probabilities,  ib, — ^its  history,  8-12 — ^late  works  on  the 
subject,  12 — character  of  M.  Qnetelet  as  an  author,  13-14 — general 
form  and  division  of  his  work,  15 — ^theory  of  probabilities  in  the 
abstract,  ib. — risk  of  savings'  banks,  16 — means  and  limits,  17-18 
— *  principle  of  least  squares,'  19-20 — law  of  the  distribution  of 
errors,  21-2 — means  distinguished  from  averages,  23— extreme 
deviations,  25 — ^giants  and  dwarfs,  26-8 — elimination  of  chance, 
29-30 — causes  disclosed  by  preponderant  theories,  31-2 — ^relation 
of  male  to  female  births,  33-4— detection  of  periodic  causes,  35 — 
a  priori  argument  respecting  double  stars,  37 — distribution  of  tem- 
perature, 38 — flowering  of  plants,  39 — statistics,  40  et  seq. — popu- 
lation returns,  43-4 — other  social  statistics,  45 — advantages  of  a 
statistical  society  over  official  intervention,  47-8 — value  of  the  exact- 
ness of  statistics,  48-9 — criminal  statistics,  50-2 — medical  statistics, 
52-4 — errors  of  the  translator,  55 — M.  Quetelet's  letters  on  the  rise 
and  importance  of  statistics,  56. 

Q 

Queteletf  M.  A.,  review  of  his  *  Lettres  a  S.  A.  R.  le  Due  regnant  de 
'  Saxe  Cobourg  et  Gotha  sur  la  Th^orie  des  Probability*  &c.,  1 
et  seq.     See  Probahilities. 

R 

RomanceSy  classical,  notices  of  recent,  468 — use  of  historical  fictions, 
469 — modern  prose  fiction,  470-71 — unpopularity  of  classical 
novels,  472 — difficulties  of  historical  romance,  473-4— defective 
analogies  and  analyses,  475 — *  Amymone,'  476 — scene  at  the  house 
of  Pericles,  478-9 — remarks  on  such  works  in  *  Ajnymone,'  480-1 
—*  Pericles,'  481-3— 'Antonina,'  483-6— the  <  Fawn  of  Sertorios,' 
486-8 — the  *  Fountain  of  Arethusa,'  489-90 — ^general  remarks  oi^ 
classical  and  historical  novels,  490-91. 

Rousseau,  his  personal  character,  198 — influence  of  his  writings,  198 
— '  Gospel  of  Rousseau,'  ih. — ^rejected  only  by  Anglicanism,  199 — 
decline  of  his  power,  199 — ^his  influence  compared  with  that  of 
Voltaire,  ib, 

Rome,  under  the  Empire,  review  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Merivale's  work 
on,  57  et  seq.     See  Merivale, 

S 

Schiller,  his  literary  and  personal  friendship  with  Qothe,  202 — 
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